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27 27 

27 
27 
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OBJECTS AND RULES 


OE 

THE ASSOCIATION. 


OBJECTS. 

The Association contomplatos no intorforcnoo with iho groniid oconpiod 
by other institutions. Its objects are ; — To give a stronger iinpulso and 
a more systematic direction to scientific inquiry, — to promote the inter- 
course of those who cultivate Science in different parts of the British 
Empire, with one another and with foreign philosophers, — to obtain a 
more general attention to the objects of Science, and a romoval of any 
disadvantages of a public kind which impede its progress. 

EULES. 

Admission of Membm^s and Associates. 

All persons who have attended the first Mooting shall bo (uititlod to 
become Members of the Association, upon subscribing an obligation to 
conform to its Rules. 

The Fellows and Members of Cliartoved Interary and Philosophioal 
Societies publishing Transactions, in the British Mnipiro, shall bo ontitlod, 
in like manner, to bocomo Members of the Association. 

The Officers and Members of the Oouncils, or Managing OommittccjS, 
of Philosophical Institutions shall bo entitled, in like manner, to bocomo 
Members of the Association. 

All Members of a Philosophical Institution rocoinmonded by its Coun- 
cil or Managing Committee shall bo entitled, in like manner, to become 
Members of the Association. 

Persons not belonging to such Institutions shall bo elected by the 
General Committee or Council, to bocomo Life Members of the Associa- 
tion, Annual Subscribers, or Associates for the year, subject to tlie 
approval of a Geneml Meeting, 

Compositions^ Subscriptions^ and PHvileges. 

Life Members shall pay, on admission, tho sum of Ton Poancls. 
shall receive gratuitously tho Reports of tho Association which may bo 
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published after the date of such payment. They are eligible to all the 
offices of the Association. 

Annual Subscribees shall pay, on admission, the snm of Two Pounds, 
and in each following year the sum of One Pound. They shall receive 
gTCbtv/iiously the Reports of the Association for the year of their admission 
and for the years in which they continue to pay without inteTTyiisslofi their 
Annual Subscription. By omitting to pay this subscription in any par- 
ticular year, Members of this class (Annual Subscribers) lose for that and 
all future years the privilege of receiving the volumes of the ^sociation 
gratis: but they may resume their Membership and other privileges at 
any subsequent Meeting of the Association, paying on each such occasion 
the sum of One Pound. They are eligible to ^1 the Offices of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Associates for the year shall pay on admission the sum of One Pound, 
They shall not receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association, nor bo 
eligible to serve on Committees, or to hold any office. 


The Association consists of the following classes : — 

1. Life Members admitted from 1831 to 1845 inclusive, who have paid 
on admission Five Pounds as a composition. 

2. Life Members who in 1846, or in subsequent years, have paid on 
admission Ten Pounds as a composition. 

3. Annual Members admitted from 1831 to 1839 inclusive, subject to 
the payment of One Pound annually. [May resume their Membei'ship 
after intermission of Annual Payment.] 

4. Annual Members admitted in any year since 1830, subject to tho 
payment of Two Pounds for the first year, and One Pound in each 
following year. [May resume their Membership after intermission of 
Annual Payment.] 

5. Associates for the year, subject to the payment of One Pound. 

6. Corresponding Members nominated by the Council. 

And the Members and Associates will be entitled to receive the annual 
volume of Reports, gratis, or to ^tircliase it at reduced (or Members’) 
price, according to the following specification, viz. : — 

1. Gratis , — Old Life Members who have paid Five Pounds as a com- 

position for Annual Payments, and previous to 1845 a fur- 
ther sum of Two Pounds as a Book Subscription, or, since 
1845, a further sum of Five Pounds. 

New Life Members who have paid Ten Pounds as a compo- 
sition. 

Annual Members who have not intermitted their Annual Sub- 
scription, 

2. At reduced or Members^ Prices, viz. two-thirds of the Publi- 

cation Price. — Old Life Members who have paid Five Pounds 
as a composition for Annual Payments, but no further sum 
as a Book Subscription. 

Annual Members who have intermitted their Annual Sub- 
scription. 

Associates for the year. [Privilege confined to the volume 
for that year only.] 
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3, Members may purebaso (for tlio purpose of comploi)ing tlioir sets) 
any of tlio tirst seveiitoen volumes of Traiibac-tiuns of the 
Association, and of which moTQ than 100 copies remain, at 
one third of the Publication Price. Application to bo miuU' 
at tho Odioe of the Association, 22 Albemarle Street, Ijon- 
don, W. 

Volumes not claimed within two years of tlio date of publication can 
only be issued by direction of the Coimoil. 

Subscriptions shall bo received by tho Treasurer or Secretaries. 

Meetings. 

Tho Association shall meet annually, for one week, or longer. Tlie 
place of each Meeting shall be appointed by the Gonoral Uonmiittco two 
years in advance ; and the arrangements for it shall bo entrusted to the 
Officers of the Association. 

General Gommittee. 

The Genei^al Commitieo shall sit during tho week of tho Mc'oting, or 
longer, to transact the business of tho Association. It shall consist of tho 
following persons . — 

Class A. Pebmaniot Memijeks. 

1. Members of tho Council, Prosidouts of the AsHooialiou, and Presi- 
dents of* Sections for the prosont and procoding years, witli Authors of 
Reports in the Transactions of tho Association, 

2. Members wlio by the publication of Works or Pap(n*s have fur- 
thered the advanoemont of those subjects which arc taken into considoru- 
tion at the Sectional Meetings of tho Association, With a view of snlh 
miiting 'new claims under iliis Hide to flic decision of the OonncH, theij uin^f 
be sent to the Asslstayit Secretarij at least one month Inf ore the Meetimj 
of the Association, The decision of the Ooimcil on the claims of atn/ 
Member of the Association to be ^placed on the list of the' General Gommifh 
to be final. 

Class B. Tempokahy MioMimas, 

1. Tho Presidonl; for tlio time being of any Sei<uitific Society publish- 
ing Transactions or, in his absence, a tlolegato ropinmonting him, (Ttims 
under tins IMe to be sent to the Assistant Hecr&tari/ Inf ore the opening of (hi 
Meeting. 

2. Oflioo-boarers for tho time being, or doh^gates, altogether not ex- 
ceeding throe, from Sciontifio institutions ostablisliod in tho of 

Meeting. Claims under this Rule to be apjirooed bg the hocal Henriaries 
before the ojpenlug of the Meeting, 

3. Foreigners and other individuals whoso assistanoo is dosit'C'd, and 
who are specially nominated in writing, for tho Moofcitig of tho year, by 
the President and General Socrotarios. 

4. Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of Sections, 

Organizing Sectional Committees,^ 

The Presidents, Vico-Presidonts, and Soorolarios of tho several Sec- 
tions are nominated by the Council, and have power to act until their 
names are submitted to the Gonoral Oommittoo for olecdion. 

* ras->v,‘d by the General Oommittoo, Kdiiihurj'li, IS71* 
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From the time of their nomination they constitute Organizing Com- 
mittees for the purpose of obtaining information upon the Memoirs and 
Eeports likely to be submitted to the Sections,^ and of preparing Reports 
thereon, and on the order in which it is desirable that they should be 
read, to be presented to the Committees of the Sections at their first 
meeting. 

An Organizing Committee may also hold such preliminary meetings as 
the President of the Committee thinks expedient, but shall, under any 
circmnstances, meet on the first Wednesday of the Annual Meeting, at 
11 A,u., to settle the terms of their Report, after which their functions as 
an Organizing Committee shall cease. 


Oomtitution of ike Sedional Committees.^ 

On the first day of the Annual Meeting, the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Secretaries of each Section haying been appointed by the 
General Committee, these Officers, and those previous Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents of the Section who may desire to attend, are to meet, afc 
2 p.M , in their Committee Rooms, and enlarge the Sectional Committees 
by selecting individuals from among the Members (not Associates) present 
at the Meeting whose assistance they may particularly desire. The Sec- 
tional Committees tbu*^ constituted shall have power to add to their 
number from day to day. 

The List thus formed is to be entered daily in the Sectional Minute- 
Book, and a copy forwarded wnthont delay to the Printer, who is charged 
with publishing the same before 8 a.m. on the next day, in the Journal of 
the Sectional ftxiceedings. 


Business of the Seotional Committees. 

Committee Meetings are to be held on the Wednesday at 2 p m., on the 
following Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, from 10 to 
11 A.M., punctually, for the objects stated in the Rules of the Association, 
and specified below. 

The business is to be conducted in the following manner : — 

1. The President shall call on the Secretary to read the minutes of 

the previous Meeting of the Committee. 

2. No paper shall be read until it has been formally accepiod by the 

Committee of the Section, and entered on the minutes accord- 

3. Papers which ha^e been reported on unfavourably by the Organiz- 

ing Committees shall not be brought before the Sectional 
Committees. J 


♦ l^atiGe to Chntnhutm^s of Authors arc reminded ihat, under an 

arrangementyiatiiig from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and the days on which 
they are to be read, are now as far as possible determined by Organizing OommilleeH 
tor the several Sections before tlie Ugimdng of tlie Mei^ing. It has Ihereloro become 
necessary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justico to tiio 
several Comiaunitations, that each Author should prepare an Abstract ot his Memmi 
of a length sffitable for inseition in the published Transactions of the Association' 
that he should send it, together with the original Memoir, by book-post, on or 
before........ addressed thus— «aeneral Secretaries, British Associa- 
tion, 22 Albemarle Street, London, W. For Section ” If it should bo incon- 

venient to the -Author that his paper should be read on any particular days, lie is 
requested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in a sepaiate note 
t Passed by the General Committee, Edinburgh, 1871. 

{ These rules weie adopted by the Geneial Committee, Plymouth, 1877. 
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At tlae first meeting, one or the Secretaries will road rlic Mmixtes of 
last year’s proceedings, as recorded in the Ivlinxito-Book, and tlio Synopsis 
of Recomrnenclations adopted at the last Mooting of ttio Asso(nafioti atid 
printed in the last volume of the Transactions, ITo will next proco(‘d to 
read the Report of the Organizing Committoo.^ The list of Ooinmuni- 
oations to be read on Thursday shall bo then arranged, anti tho general 
distribution of business tliroaghout the week shall bo ])roviHioniiJ]y aj)- 
pointed, At the close of the Oommitteo Mooting tho St‘cr(‘tarieH shall 
forward to the Printer a List of tho Papers a[)pointed to bo read. Tho 
Printer is charged with publishing the same boforo 8 a.m. on Thursday in 
tho Journal. 

On the second day of the Annual Meeting, and tho following days, 
the Secretaries are to correct, on a copy of tlio Jouimal, the list of papers 
xyhich have been read on that day, to add to it a list of those appointed 
to be road on the next day, and to send this copy of the J ouriial as eai’ly 
in the day as possible to the Printer, who is charged with printing tho 
same before 8 a.m. next morning in the Journal. It is necessary that one 
of the Secretaries of each Section should call at tho Printing OIIico and 
revise the proof each C'^ening. 

Minutes of the proceedings of every Committoo are to bo entovod daily 
in the Minute-Book, which should be conlirmod at tho next mooting of 
the Committee, 

Lists of the Reports and Memoirs road in tho Sections are lobe <ud('roc1, 
in the Minute-Book daily, which, with all Mtmoirs ami (hpien or 
of Memoirs furnished hj Authors^ are to he forwarded^ at the close of the Idee- 
t tonal Meetiiig^^ to tho Assistant Socrolary. 

The Vice-Pi’csidonts and Secrotaries of Soctions become officio tem- 
porary Members of the General Oommitteo (ride p. xix), and will receive, 
on application to the Treasurer in tho Reception Room, Tickets entitling 
them to attend its Meetings. 

The Committees will take into consideration any suggestions wliich may 
be offered by their Members for the advancement ol‘ Science, They are 
specially requested to review the recoiumondations adopted at preceding 
Mootings, as published in the volumes of the Association and tho oom- 
municatious msdo to tho Soctions at this Meeting, for tho purposes of 
selecting definite points of rosearoh to which individual or (5ombitu‘d 
exertion may bo usefully directed, and branches of knowlotlg(> on the state 
and progress oi* which Lioports are wanted; to name individuals or Com- 
miitoes for the execution of such Reports or rcsearelu'S; and to slate 
whether, and to what degree, those objects may be usofully advnncc^d by 
the appropriation of tho funds of the Association, by applicjatiori to 
Government, Philosophical Institutions, or Local Authorities. 

^ In case of appointment of Comrnittoos for special objects of Seieueo, 
it is expedient that all Members of the Oovpnitiee should he named^ and 
one of them appomfed to act as Secretarij, for imaring attentiov> to hasisess. 

Committees have power to add to thoir number persons whoso assist^ 
ance they may require. 

The recommendations adopted by the Committees of Soctions are to 
be registered in tho Forms furnished to thoir Secretaries, and one Copy of 
each is to be forwarded, without delay, to tho Assistant So(*roiary for prt^- 
sentation to the Committee of Recommendations. Uolm this be donv^ the 
Becommendations cannot receive the smeiion of the Assoc iai ion. 

* This and the following sGnif>nfif> worn aflrTn<^ Lv i 1m riMiiMVol 1 
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— Recommendations which maj originate in any one of the Sec- 
tions must first he sanctioned hy the Committee of that Bection before they 
can he referred to the Committee of Recommendations or confirmed by 
the General Committee. 

Notices regarding Grants of Money. 

Committees and individuals, to whom grants of money have been 
entrusted by the Association for the prosecution of particular researches 
in science, are requhed to present to each following Meeting of the 
Association a Report of the progress which has been made ; and the 
Individual or the Member first named of a Committee to wliom a money 
grant has been made must (previously to the next Meeting of the Associa- 
tion) forward to the General Secretaries or Treasurer a statement of the 
sums which have been expended, and the balance which I'emaiiis dispos- 
able on each grant. 

Grants of money sanctioned at any one Meeting of the Association 
expire a weeJe before the opening of the ensuing Meeting: nor is the 
Treasurer authorized, after that date, to allow any claims on account of 
such giants, unless they be renewed in the original or a modified form by 
the General Committee. 

Ro Committee shall raise money in the name or under the auspices of 
the British Association without special permission from the General Com- 
mittee to do so ; and no money so raised shall be expended except in 
accordance with the rules of the Association. 

In each Committee, the Member first named is the only person entitled 
to call on the Treasurer, Professor A. W. Williamson, University College, 
London, W.O., for such portion of the sums granted as may from time to 
time be required. 

In grants of money to Committees, the Association does not contem- 
plate the payment of personal expenses to the members. 

In all cases where additional grants of money are made for tho con- 
tinuation of Researches at the cost of the Association, the sum named is 
deemed to include, as a part of the amount, whatever balance may remain 
unpaid on the former grant for the same object. 

All Instruments, Papers, Drawings, and other property of tho Associa- 
tion are to be deposited at the Office of the Association, 22 Albemavlo 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W., when not employed in carrying on soion- 
tific inquiries for the Association. 

Business of the Sections. 

The Meeting Room of each Section is opened for conversation from 
10 to 11 daily. The Section Rooms and ajpproaches thereto can he used for 
no notices^ exhibitions, or other purposes than those of the Associaiimu 

At 11 precisely the Chair*will be taken, and the reading of communi- 
cati(>ns, in the order previously made public, commenced. At 3 r.M. the 
Sections will close. 

Sections may, hy the desire of the Committees, divide themselves into 
Departments, as often as the number and nature of the communications 
delivered in may render such divisions desirable. 

A Report presented to the Association, and read to the Section which 
originally called for it, may be read in another Section, at tho request of 
the Officers of that Section, with the consent of the Author. 
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Duties of the Dom^heepers. 

— To remain consiantly at iho Doors of tlio Rooms to wliicli tLcy arc 
appointed daring the whole time for which they arc engaged, 

2. — To require of every person desirous of entering the Kooms the ex* 

hibition of a Member’s, Associate’s, or Lady’s Ticket, or Roporler’s 
Ticket, signed by the Treasurer, or a Special Ticket sigiu'd by tlie 
Assistant Secretary. 

3. — Persons unprovided with any of these Tickets can only be admitted 

to any particular Room by order of the Hocrotary in that Room. 

Ro person is exempt from those Rules, except those Ollicers of the 
Association whose names are printed in the programme, p. 1. 

Duties of the Messeugers, 

To remain constantly at the Rooms to which they are ap[)ointed, dur- 
ing the whole time for which they are engaged, except when employed on 
messages by one of the OflS.cers directing these Rooms, 

Committee of Recommendations. 

The General Committee shall appoint at each Afooting a Uommittce, 
which shall receive and consider the Recoinmcndalions of Iho Socti(»nal 
Committees, and report to the Gouei*id Uommittoo the nu'iusurcH wliich 
they would advise to be adopted for tho advancement of Seieiu^e. 

All Recommendations of Grants of Aloney, Rociuosts for Hjiceial Re- 
searches, and Reports on Scioutific Subjects shall bo submilted to the 
Committee of Recommendations, and not taken into considoraiiou by the 
General Committee unless previously rocommoudoci by tho Conunittoo of 
Recommendations. 

Local Committees. 

Local Committees shall be formed by iho Officers of tho Association 
to assist in making arrangements for tho Mootings. 

Local Committees shall have tho power of adding to thoir numbors 
thoso Members of tho Association whoso assistance they may desiru. 

Officers. 

A President, two or more Vioo-Prosidonts, one or more Reendavic'S, 
and a Treasurer shall bo annually appointed by the Uonoml Oommilti^o, 

Council. 

In the intervals of the Meetings, tho affairs of tho AsHoeiaiion shall 
be managed by a Council appointed by tho (Jonoral Oommitiet^. Tho 
Council may also assemble for thoRcspatoh of business daring tlio week 
of tho Meeting. 

Papers and Communications. 

The Author of any paper or communication shall bo at liberty fo 
reserve his right of property therein. 

Accounts. 

The Accounts of tho Association shall bo audited annually, by Auditors 
appointed by tho General Committco, 
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Presidents (md Seoretcmes of the Sections of the Association. 


Date and Place 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


COMMITTEE OF SOIEHCBS, I. — MATHEMATICS AND OENBRAL PHSIOS. 


1832. Oxford 

1833. Cambridge 

1834. Edinburgh 


Davies Q-ilbert, D.O.L , P.B.S. 

Sir D. Brewster, F.R.S 

Rev. W. Whewell, P.R.S. 


Rev. H. Coddingion. 

Prof. Forbes, 

Prof. Forbes, Prof. Lloyd. 


1836. Dublin 

1836. Bristol 

1837. Liverpool... 

1838. Newcastle 

1839. Birmingham 

1840. Glasgow ... 

1841. Plymouth 

1842. Manchester 

1843. Cork 

1844. York 

1846. Cambridge 

1846. Southamp- 
ton. 

1847. Oxford 

1848. Swansea ... 

1849. Birmingham 

1860. Edinburgh 

1861. Ipswich ...j 

1862. Belfast 

1863. Hull 

1864. Liverpool... 
1866. Glasgow ... 

1866. Cheltenham 

1867. Dublin 

1868. Leeds 


SECTION A.— MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 


Rev. Dr. Robinson i 

1 

Rev. William Whewell, F.R.S, i 

Sir D. Brewster, F.R.S 

I Sir J. F. W. Herschcl, Bart., 
F.R.S. 

Rev. Prof. Whewell, F.R.S.... 

Prof. Forbes, F.R.S 

Rev. Prof. Lloyd, F.R.kS 

Very Rev. 0. Peacock, D.D., 
F R S 

Prof. M*CuUoch, M.R.I.A. ... 

The Earl of Rosso, F.R.8. ... 

The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Ely. 

Sir John S'. W. Herschol,! 
Bart., F,B.S. ! 

Rev. Prof. Powell, M.A., 
F R S 

Lord Wrottesloy, F.R.S 

William Hopkins, X^R.S 

Prof. J. D. Forbes, F.R.S., 
See. R.H.K. 

Rev. W. Wliowell, D.D., 
F.R.H., &o. 

Prof. W, Thomson, M.A., 
F.R.S. L. & E. I 

The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Ely, F.R.S. 

Prof. G. G. Stokes, M.A., Boo. 
R.B. 

Rev. Prof. Holland, M.A., 
F.R.S. L. Sc E. 

Rev. R. Walker, M.A., F.R.S. 

Rev. T. R. Robinson, D.D., 
F.R.S., M.B.LA. 


Rev. W. Whewell, D.D., 
V.P.R.S, 


Prof. Sir W. R. Hamilton, Prof. 
Wheatstone. 

Prof. Forbes, W. B. Harris, F. W. 
Jerrard. 

W. B. Harris, Rev. IVof. Powoll, 
Prof, Btovclly. 

Rev. Prof. (^hovalli(T, Major Sabine, 
Prof. Btovclly. 

J. D. Obanco, W. Snow Harris, Prof, 
Btevolly, 

Rev. Dr. Forbes, Prof. Slevelly, 
Arcii. Smith. 

Prof. Btevolly. 

Prof. M*CuUooii,ProLStovolly, Rev. 

W. Soorosby. 

J, Nott, Prof. Stev('ny. 

Rev. Wm. Hey, Ibrof. S1('v<*lly. 

Rev. H. Goodwin, l\of, Stevclly, G. 
G. Stokes. 

Jolm Drew, Dr. Btevolly, G. G. 
Blokes. 

Rov. H. Price, Prof. Btevolly, G. G. 
Stokes. 

Dr. Stovelly, G. G. Stokes. 

Prof. Stovelly, G. (I Stokes, W* 
Rlclout Wills. 

W. J. M aoquorn Rank! n o,Prof . Bmylh, 
Prof. Htovolly, Prof. G. G. Stokes. 

S. Jackson, W.J. Maocpiorn Rankins, 
l^rof. Htovolly, Prof, G. G. Btok(^«, 
Prof. Dixon, W. J. Maoquom Ran- 
kinc, Prof. Htovolly, J, T'yndall 
B. Blaydus Haworth, J. D. Sollltt, 
J^of. Htovolly, J. Welsh. 

J. Hartnup, H. G, Jbickle, Prof. 

Stovelly, J. Tyndall, J. W(aHh. 
Rov. Dr. Forbes, Prof. D.Gray, Prof. 
Tyndall. 

0. Brooke, Rev, T. A, Soutbwood, 
Prof. Btevolly, Rov. J. 0. Turnbull. 
Prof. Curtis, Prof. Heiinossy, P, A. 
Kinnis, W. X Mactiuorn Rankino> 
Prof, Btevolly. 

Rev. B. Earnshaw, J. P. Hennossy, 
Prof. Btevolly, H, J. S. Smith, X>rof. 
Tyndall. 
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Date and Place 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


1859. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. Newcafitle 

1864. Bath 

1865. Birmingham! 


The Earl of Eosse, M.A .5 K.P., 

E. R.S. 

Eev. B. Price, M.A,, P.E.S.... 

Gr. B. Airy, M.A., D.C.L., 

F. E.S. 

Prof. O. Gr. Stokes, M.A., 
E.E S. 

Prof.W. J. Macquom Rankine 
C.E., F.R.S. 

Prof. Cayley, M.A., F.R.S., 
P.RA.S. 

W. Spottiswoode, M.A., P.R.S. 
P.R.A.S. 


1866. Nottingham 

1867. Dundee ... 

1868. Norwich ... 

1869. Exeter 

1870. Liverpool... 

1871. Edinburgh 

1872. Brighton... 

1873. Bradford... 


Prof. Wheatstone, D.C.L., 
P.R.S. 

Prof. Sir W. Thomson, D.O.L., 
E.R.S. 

Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
E.R.S. 

Prof. J. J. Sylvester, LL.D., 
P.R.S. 

J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

Prof. P. G. Tait, F.R.S.B. ... 


W. De La Rue, D.C.L,, F.R.S. 
Prof. H. J. S. Smith, P.R.S. 


1874. Belfast 


Rev. Prof. J. H Jellett, M.A., 
M.R.IA. 


1875. Bristol Prof. Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., P.R.S. 

1876. Glasgow ... Prof. Sir W. Thomson, M,A., 

D.O.L., P.R.S. 


1877. Plymouth... ProtG.O. Foster, BA., P.R.S., 

Pres Physical Soc. 

1878. Dublin Rev. Prof, Salmon, D.D., 

D.CX., F.R.S. 


J. P. Hennessy, Prof. Maxwell, H. 

J. S. Smith, Prof. Stevolly. 

Rev. G 0. Bell, Rev. T. Rennison, 
Prof. Sievelly. 

Prof. R. B. CHfton, Prof. H. J. S. 

Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 

Prof. R. B. Clifton, Prof. H. J. S. 

Smith, Prof. Stevelly. 
Rev.N.Ferrers,Prof.Fuller,F.Jenkin, 
Prof. Stevelly, Rev. C. T. Whitley. 
Prof. Fuller, 'F. Jenkin, Rev. G* 
Buckle, Prof. Stevelly. 

Rev. T. N. Hutchinson, F. Jenkin, G. 

S. Mathews, Prof. H. J. S. Smith, 
J. M. W'llson. 

Pleeming J enkin. Prof. H. J. S.Smit h, 
Rev. S. N. Swann. 

Rev. G. Buckle, Prof. G. C. Foster, 
Prof. Fuller, Prof. Swan. 

Prof. G. C. Poster, Rev. R. Harley, 
R. B. Hayward. 

Prof. G. C. Foster, R. B. Hayward, 
W. K. Clifford. 

Prof. W. G. Adams, W. K. Clifford, 
Prof. G. C. Foster, Rev. W. Allen 
Whitworth. 

Prof. W. G. Adams, J. T. Bottomloy, 
Prof. W. K. Clifford, Prof. J. D. 
Everett, Rev. R. Harley. 

Prof. W. K. Clifford, J. W, L. Glaisher, 
Prof. A. S. Herschel, G. F. Rodwell. 
Prof.W. K. Clifford, I^of. Porbos, J. 

W.L. Glaisher, Prof. A. S. Herschel. 
J. W. L. Glaisher, Prof. Herschel, 
Randal Nixon, J. Perry, 0. F. 
Rodwell. 

Prof. W. F. Barrett, J.W.L. Glaisher, 

I C, T. Hudson, G. F. Rodwell. 

Prof. W. F Barrett, J. T. Bottomloy, 
Prof. G. Forbes, J. W. L. Glaisher, 

T. Muir. 

Prof, W. F. Barrett, J. T. Bottomley, 
J. W. L. Glaisher, F. G. Landon. 
Prof. J. Casey, G. F. Fil;?gerald, J. 
W. L. Glaisher, Dr. 0. J. Lodge. 


CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

OOHMITTBB OB SOIBNCBS, II. — OHEMTSTBT, MINEBALOOT. 


1832. Oxford [John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R S. 

1833. Cambridge John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

1834. Edinburgh (Dr. Hope 


James F. W. Johnston, 

I Prof. Miller. 

! Mr. Johnston, Dr, Christison, 
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Date and Place 


1836. Dublin 

1836. Bristol 

1837. Liverpool... 

1838. Newcastle 

1839. Birmingham 

1840. Glasgow ... 

1841. Plymouth... 

1842. Manchester 

1843. Cork 

1844. York 

1846. Cambridge 

1846. Southamp- 

ton 

1847. OxTord 

1848. Swansea 

1849. Birmingham 

1850. Edinburgh 

1851. Ipswich ... 

1862. Belfast 

1853. Hull 

1854. Liverpool 
1856. Glasgow ... 

1856. Cheltenham 

1857. Dublin 

1858. Leeds 

1859. Aberdeen... 

1800. Oxford 

1801. ManchOHlcr 

1802. Cambridge 

1863. Newcastle 

1804. Bath 

1865. Birmingham 

1806. Nottingham 

1867. Dundee ... 

1868. Norwich ... 

1869. Exeter 


SECTION B.— CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


Presidents 


Dr. T. Thomson, E.It.S 

Rev. Prof. Gumming 

Michael Faraday, F.R.S 

Rev. William 'Whewell,F,R.S, 

Prof. T. Graham, F.R.S 

Dr. Thomas Thomson, F.R.S. 

Dr. Daubeny, F.R.S 

John Dalton, D.O.L., F.R.S. 

Prof. Apjohn, M,B.I.A 

Prof. T. Graham, F.R.S 

Rev. Prot. Gumming 

Michael Faraday, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

Rev, W. V. Harcourt, M.A., 
F R S 

Richard Phillips, B\R.S 

John Percy, M.D.,1\R.S 

Dr. Chnstison, V.P.R.S.B. 
Prof, Thomas Graham, F.R,S. 
Thomas Andrews, M.D.,F.R.S. 

Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, M.A,, 
1\R.S* 

Prof. W. A.Millcr,M.D.,F.R.S. 
Dr. Lyonl%yfair,C.B.,B\R.S. 
Prof, B. C. Brodie, F.R.S. ... 

Prof. Apjohn, M.D., F.R.S., 
M.R.I.A. 

Sir J. F. W. Horschol, Bart., 
D.C.L. 

Dr, LyonPlayfair,0.n.,F.R.S, 

Prof. B. C. Brodie, F.R.S 

Prof.W.A.MiHer, M.1).,F.R.S. 
Prof. W.A.Millor, M.I).,F.H.H. 

Dr. Alox. W. Williamson, 
Jb\R.S. 

W.Odling, M.B.,B\R.S.,F.O,S. 
Prof. W. A. Miller, M.J)., 
V.P.R.S. 

H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S. 

Prof. T. Anderson, M.D., 
F R S E 

Prof. E. Frankland, F.R.S., 
F.O.S. 

Dr.H. Debus, F.R.S., F.0,S. 


Secretaries 


Dr. Apjohn, Prof. Johnston, 

Dr, Apjohn, Dr. 0. Henry, W, Hera- 
path. 

Prof. Johnston, Prof. Miller, Dr, 
Reynolds. 

Prof. Miller, H. L. Pattinson, Thomas 
Richardson, 

Dr. Golding Bird, Dr, ,r. B. Molson. 
Dr. R. D. Thomson, Dr. T. Clark, 
Dr. L. Playfair. 

J, Pridcaux, Robert Hunt, W. M. 
Tweedy. 

Dr, L. Playfair, R, Hunt, J. Graham. 
R. Hunt, Dr. Sweeny. 

Dr. L.Playfair, E.Sally,T. H. Bark<‘r. 
R. Hunt, J. P. Joule, Prof. Miller, 
E. Solly, 

Dr. Mill(‘r, R. Hunt, W, Randall. 

B. 0. Brodie, R. TIuui, Pxof. Stdly. 

T. H. Henry, R. Uuiil, T, Williams. 
R. Hunt, G, Shaw. 

Dr. Anderson, R. Hunt, Dr. Wilson. 
T. J. Pearsall, W. H. Ward. 

Dr. (dadstono, Prof. Hodges, lYof. 
Ronalds, 

H. S. Blundell, Prof. R. Hunt,T. J, 
Poarsall 

Dr.EdwardSjDr.Gladstone, Dr.lVicc* 
Prof. Frankland, Dr. II. 10. Uoscoe. 
J. llorsloy, P. J, WorsU‘y, Prof. 
Voelckor, 

Dr. Davy, Dr. Gladstone, IVof. Sul- 
livan. 

Dr. Gladstone, W. Odliug, ll Rey- 
nolds. 

J, H. Brarior, Dr. (JladHltmo, 0. D. 

hivoing, Dr. Ddling. 

A. Vernon Harcourt, (h iL I^lveiiig, 
A. B. Norlhooto, 

A, Vernon Harcourt, 0. D. Llveing. 
H. W. Elphinstone, W. Odllng, iVof. 
Roscoe. 

J^rof. Diveitig* IL L. PaltlnHon, J, (k 
StevonHon. 

A. V.Uarcourl,ProP.Liv(ung, U. Biggs. 
A. y. Harcourt, IL Adkins, Prof. 

Wanklyn, A. Winkler Wills. 

J. H. Atherton, l*rof, hivoing, W. J. 
Russell, J. Whil:c^ 

A, Crum Brown, Prof. 0. D. Llvoing, 
W. J. Russoll. 

Dr. A. Crum Brown, Dr, W, J. Rus- 
sell, F. Sutton. 

Prof, A. Crum Brown^ Dr. W. J* 
Russell, Dr. Atkinson. 
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Date and Place 

Presidents 

1870. Liverpool... 

Prof. H. E. Boscoe, B.A., 
P.B.S., F.C.S. 

1871. Edinburgh 

Prof. T. Andrews, M.D.,F.B.S. 

1872. Brighton... 

Dr. J. H. Gladstone, P.R.S,... 

1873. Bradford... 

Prof. W. J. Bussell, F.B.S.... 

1874. Belfast 

Prof. A. Crum Brown, M.D., 
F.B.S.E., F.C.S. 

1876. Bristol 

A. G. Vernon Haicourt, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.as. 

1876. Glasgow ... 

W. H. Perkin, F.R.S 

1877. Plymouth... 

F. A. Abel, F.R.S., F.as. ... 

1878. Dublin 

t Prof. Maxwell Simpson, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.as. 


Secretaries 


Prof. A. Crum Brown, A. E. Plotchor, 
Dr. W. J. Bussell. 

J. T. Buchanan, W. N. Hartley, X, 
E. Thorpe. 

Dr. Mills, W. Chandler Boborts, Dr, 
W. J. Bussell, Dr. T. Wood. 

Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Mills, W. Chand- 
ler Boberts, Dr. Thorpe. 

Dr. T. Cranstoun Charles, W. Chand- 
ler Boberts, Prof. Thorpe. 

Dr. H. E. Armstrong, W. Chandler 
Boberts, W. A. Tilden. 

W. Dittmar, W. Chandler Boberts, 
J, M, Thomson, W. A. Tilden. 

Dr. Oxland, W. Chandler Boberts, 
J. M. Thomson. 

W. Chandler Boberts, J, M. Thom- 
son, Dr. 0. B. Tichbome, T. Wills. 


GEOLOGICAL (and, tjntil 1851, GEOGRAPHICAL) SCIENCE. 


COMMITTEE OP SCIENCES, III, — GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


1832. Oxford 

1833. Cambridge. 
183 A Edinburgh.! 


IB. L Murchison, P.B.S 

jo-. B. Greenough, E.B.S 

Prof. Jameson 


John Taylor. 

W. Lonsdale, John Phillips. 

Prof. Phillips, T. Jameson Torrie, 
Bev. J. Yates. 


1835. Dublin 

1836. Bristol 

1837. Liveipool,,, 

1838. Newcastle. . 

1839. Birmingham 

1840. Glasgow 

1811. Plymouth... 
1843. Manchester 

1843. Cork 

1844. York 

1845. Cambridge. 

1846. bouthamp- ; 
ton I 


SECTION C. — GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


B. J. Griffith 

Bev. Dr. Buckland, 
Geography y'B.. I. Murchison, 
F B S 

Bev. I^of. Sedgwick, F.E.S.— 
Geography, G. B.G reenough, 
F.R.S. 

0. Lyell, F,R.S., V.P.G.S.— 
LordPrudhope. 

Be 7. Dr. Buckland, F.R.S. — 
G.B.Greenough, 

j F.B.S. 

I Charles Lyell, F,B.S. — Gbo- 

j graphy, G. B. Greenough, 

I F.B.S. 

H. T. De la Beche, F.B.S. ... 

B. I. Murchison, F.B.S 

Richard E. Griffith, F.B.S., 
M.R.I.A. 

Henry Warburton, M.P.,Pres, 
Geol, Soc. 

Bev. Prof. Sedgwick, H.A., 
F.B.S. 

Leonard Homer, P.B.S.—^tf <?- 1 
G. B. Greenough, I 
F.B.S. i 


Captain Portlock, T. J. Torrie. 

William Sanders, S. Stutchbury, T. 
J. Torrie. 

Captain Portlock, B. Hunter, — Geo^ 
graphy, Captain II. M. Denham, 
R.N. 

W. 0. Trevelyan, Oapl, Portlock.— 
Geography^ Oapt. Washington. 

George Lloyd, M.D., 11. E. Strick- 
land, Charles Darwin. 

W. J. Hamilton, D. Milne, Hugh 
Murray, H. E. Strickland, John 
Secular, M.D. 

W. J. Hamilton,Edward Moore, M.D„ 
B. Hutton. 

E. W. Binney, R. Hutton, Dr. B. 
Lloyd, H. E. Strickland. 

Francis M. Jennings, H. E. Strick- 
land. 

Prof. Ansted, E. H. Bunhury. 

Rev. J, 0. Gumming, A. 0. Bamsav, 
Bev.W. Thorp. 

Robert A. Austen, Dr. J. H. Norten, 

I Prof. Oldham.— Dr, 0. 
T. Beke. 
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Date and Place 

Presidents i 

Socrotaiios 

1847. Oxford 

1848. Swansea ... 

1 849. Birmingham 

1860. Edinburgh’** 

Very Rev.Dr.Bucklaad,F.E.B. 

SirH. T, De la Boohe, O.B., 
F.R.S. 

Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.B., 
F.G.S. 

Sir Roderick X. Murchibon, 
F.E.S. 1 

Prof. Anbtod, Prof. Oldham, A. 0. 

Ramsay, J. Ruakin. 

Starling Benson, J^rof. Oldham, 
l^roC. Ramsay. 

J. Bcetc Jukes, Prof. Oldham, Pi of. 
A. 0. liamsay. 

A. Keith Johnston, Hugh Miller, 
I-^rof. Nicol. 


1861. Ipswich ... 

1862. Belfast 

1863. Hull 

1864. Liverpool.. 

1866. Glasgow ... 

1866. Cheltenham 

1867. Buhlin 

1868. Leeds 

1869. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. Newcastle 

1864. Bath 

1866. Birmingham 

1866. Nottingham 

1867. Dundee ... 

1868. Norwich ... 

1869. Exeter 

1870. Liverpool... 

1871. Edinburgh 


SECTION 0 (contimed), — geologt. 


I 'WilliamHopkinSjM.A.jE.E.S. 

Lieut. -Col. Portlock, B.E., 

I F.B.S. 

Prof. Sedgwick, E.R.S 

Prof. Edward h'orbes, F.ll.H. 

Sir 11. 1. Murchison, F.R.S.... 

Prof. A, 0. Ramsay, E.R.S...J 


The Lord Talbot do Malahide 

William Hopkins, M. A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

Sir Chaales Lyell, LL. D., 
D.aL., F.R.S. 

Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.a.s. 

Sir R. X. Murchison, D.O.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

Jw Beete Jukes, M.A., F,E.S, 

Prof. Waring! on W. Smyth, 
P.R.H., B\G.S. 

Prof, J. PhillipH, LL.D., 
F.ILS., F.G.B. 

Sir R. L Murchison, Bari,, 
K.O.B. 

Prof. A. C, Ramsay, LL.D., 
F R S 

Archibald Ocikio, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 

R. A. 0. Godwin- Austen, 
F.R.S., F.G.H. 

Prof. E. Harknoss, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 

Sir Philip de M.Grey Egorton, 
Bart., M.P„ F.R.S. 

Prof. A. Geikie, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


0. J. F. Bunbury, G. W. Ormorod, 
Searles Wood. 

James Bryce, James MacAdam, 
Prof. M<Coy, l^rof. Nicol, 

Prof. Tlarkncss, William Lawton. 
John Cunningham, Prof. IfarkncHH, 

G. W. Ormcrod, J, W. Woodall. 
James Bryce, Prof. Ilarkness, J^rof. 

Nicol. 

Rev. Jh B. Brodio, Rev. R. Hop- 
worth, Edward lluU, ,1. Sooiigal',’ 
T. Wright. , 

Prof. Harknoss, Gilbert Baiidc'rs, 
Robert H. Scott. 

Prof. Nicol, H. C. Sorby, K. W. 
Shaw, 

Prof. Harknoss, Rev. J. Xjongmuir, 

H. 0. Sorby. 

Prof. Harknoss, Edward Hull, Oapt. 
D. 0. L. Woodall. 

I'^rof. Harknoss, Edward Hull, T. 

Rupert Jones, G. W. Ormorod. 
Lucas Barrett, Prof. T. Rupert* 
Jones, Xt. 0. Sorby. 

E. F. Boyd, John Daglish, H, 0. 

Sorby, Thc'maH Hopwith. 

W. B. Dawkins, J. Johnston, H. C. 

Sorby, W. Pengolly. 

Rev, P, B, Brodic, J, JonoH, Her. E. 

Myers, TL 0. Horby, W. Pengolly. 
R. KlluTidgo, W. Pengolly, T. Wil- 
son, G. IL Wright. 

Edward Hull, W. Pongelly, Henry 
Woodward. 

Rev. 0* Fisher, Rtfv. J. Gunn, W. 

Pongelly, Rev. H, H. Winwood. 

W. Pongelly, W. Boyd' Dawkins, 
Rev. H. H. Winwood. 

W. Pongelly, Rev. H, H. WinwiKjd, 
W. Boyd Dawkins, G, H. Morton, 
R. Etheridge, Jv Goikic, J* McKonny 
Hughes, L. C. Miall. 


* At a meeting of the General Committee held in 1860.* it was resolved That 
the subject of Geography bo separated from Geology and comibinod with Ethnology, 
to constitute a separate Secticn, under the title of the <Gcograi)hical and Klhno*^ 

logical Section,’ ” for l^residents and Beoretaries of which see nauo xxxix. 
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Presidents Secretaries 


R. A. C. Godwin- Austen, L. C. Miall, George Scott, William 
F.R.S. Topley, Henry Woodward. 

Prof. J. Phillips, D.C.L., L. C. Miall, R. H. Tiddeman, W, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. Topley. 

Prof. Hull. M.A., F.R.S., F. Drew, L. 0. Miall, R. G. Symes, 
F G S R H Tiddeman. 

Dr. Thomas Wright, F-R.S.E., L. 6. MiaD, E. B. Tawney, W. Top- 
F.G.S. ley. 

Prof. John Young, M.D. J. Armstrong, F. W. Rudler, W. 

Topley, 

W. Pengelly, F.R.S Dr. Le Neve Foster, R. H. Tidde- 

man, W. Topley. 

John Evans, D.O.L., F.R.S., E. T. -Hardman, Prof. J. O’Reilly, 
P.S.A., F.G.S. R. H. Tiddeman. 


'BIOLOGICAL SCIEITOES. 


' COMMITTEE OF SCIENCES, lY.— ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY. 

1832. Oxford Rev, P, B. Duncan, F.G.S. ... Rev. Prof. J. S. Henslow. 

1833. Cambridge* Rev. W. L. P. Gamons, F.L.S. C. C. Bahington, D. I>on. 

1834. Edinburgh. Prof. Graham W. Tarrell, Prof. Burnett. 

SECTION D. — ^ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

1835. Dublin Dr. Allman J. Curtis, Dr. Litton. 

X836. Bristol Rev. Prof. Henslow J. Curtis, Prof. 'Don, Dr. Riley, S. 

. Rootsey. 

1837. Liverpool... W. S.’MadLeay C. 0. Bahington, Rev. L. Jenyns, W. 

Swainson. 

1838. Newcastle Sir W. Jardine, Bart J. E. Gray, Prof. Jones, R. Owen, 

Dr. Richardson. 

T839. Birmingham Prof. Owen. F.R.S E. Forbes, W. Ick, R. Patterson. 

1840. Glasgow ... Sir W. J. Hooker, LL.D Prof. W. Couper, E. Forbes, R. Pat- 

terson. 

1841« Plymouth... John Richardson, M.D.,F.R.S, J.Couch,Dr.Lankesl or, R. Patterson. 

1842. Manchester Hon. and Very Rev, W. Her- Dr. Lankester, R. Pattoisoii, J. A. 

bert, LL.D., F.L.S. Turner. 

1843. Cork William Thompson, F.L.S. ... G. J. Allman, Dr. Lankester, K. 

Patterson. 

1844. York Very Rev. the Dean of Man- Prof. Allman, H. Goodsir, Dr. King, 

Chester. Dr. Lankester. 

1845. Cambridge Rev. Prof.Henslow, F.L.S.... Dr. Lankester, T. V. Wollaston, 
1846* Soxithamp- Sir J. Richardson, M.D., Dr. Lankester, T. V. Wollaston, H. 

ton F.R.S. Wooldridge. 

1847. Oxford H. E. Strickland, M A., F.R.S. Dr. Lankester, Dr. Melville, T. V. 

Wollaston. 

SECTION* D {continued), and botany, including physiology. 

[For the Presidents and Secretaries of the Anatomical and Physiological Sul)sec- 
tions and the temporary Section B of Anatomy* and Medicine, see p. xxxviii.] 

1848. Swansea ... L. W. Dillwyn, F.R.S Dr. R. Wilbraham Falconer, A. Hen- 

frey, Dr. Lankester. 

1849. Birmingham William Spence, F.R.S Dr. Lankester, Dr. Russell. 

* At this M-eeting Physiology and Anatomy were made a separate Commit loo, 
.for Presidents and Secretaries of which see p. xxxviii. 
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1860. Edinburgli Prof. Qoodsir, F.R.S. L. & 1. Prof. J. H. Bennett, M.B., Dr. Dan- 
kest cr, Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 

3861. Ipswich ... Rev. Prof. Henslow, M.A., Prof. Allman, F.W. Johnston, Dr. E. 
F.R.S. Lankcster. 

1862. Belfast W. Ogilby Dr. Dickie, George C. Hyndman, Dr. 

Edwin Lankcster. 

1853. Hull...’. C. 0. Babington, M.A., P.R.S. Robert Harrison, Dr. E. Lankcster. 

1864. Liverpool... Prof. Balfour, M.D., P\R.fc).... Isaac Byerlcy, Dr. B. Lankcster. 

1866. Glasgow ... Rev. Dr. Flecming, P.R.S.E. William Keddie, Dr. Lankcster. 

1866. Cheltenham Thomas Bell, B’.R.S., Pres.L.S. Dr. J. Abercrombie, Prof. Buckman, 

Dr. Lankcster. 

1867. Dublin Prof. W. H. Harvey, M.D., Prof. J.R.Kinahan, Dr. E. Lankcster, 

P.R.S. • Robert Patterson, Dr. W. E. St oelc. 

1868. Leeds 0. C. Babington, M.A., E.R.S, Henry Denny, Dr. Heaton, Dr. E. 

Lankestor, Dr. E. Perceval Wright. 

1869. Aberdeen... Sir W.Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E. Prof. Dickie, M.D., Dr. E. Lankestor, 

Dr. Ogilvy. 

1860. Oxford Rev. Prof. Henslow, E.L.R.... W. H. Church, Dr. E. Lankestor, P. 

L. vSclatcr, Dr. E. Perceval Wright. 

1861. Manchester Prof. 0. 0. Babington, r.R.S. Dr. T. Alcock, Dr. E. Lankestor, Dr. 

P. L. Sclalcr, Dr. E. P. Wright. 

1862. Cambridge Prof. Huxley, B\R.S Alfiod Kewion, Dr. Bl. P. Wright. 

1863. Newcastle Prof. Baliour, M.D., P.U.S.... Dr. E. Charlton, A.Nowion, Rev. II. 

B. Tristram, Dr. E. P. Wright. 

1864. Bath Dr. John E. Gray, F.R.S. ... H. B. Brady, C. E. Broom, tl. T. 

Staintou, Dr. E. P. Wright. 

1866. Birmingham T. Thomson, M.D., 3r.R.R. ... Dr. J, Anthony, Rov. C. Clarke, R(w. 

H. B. Tristram, Dr. E. P. Wright. 


SECTION D {continued), — bioloqt.* 

1866. Nottingham Prof. Huxley, LL.D., l!\R.S. Dr. J. Boddard, W. Felkxn, Rov. H. 

— Phymlogical Prof. B. Tristram, W. Turner, E. B. 

Humphry, M.D., F.B.S.— • Tylor, Dr. E. P. Wright. 

AntTiropologioal Pep,y AIL 
R. Wallace, F.R.G.S. 

1867. Dundee ... Prof. Sharpey, M.l)., See. R.8. 0. Sponco Bate, Dr. S. Cobbold, Dr. 

— Dip, of ^ol, mid M. Foster, H. T. Stain! on, Rev. II. 

George Busk, M.D., F.R.S. B. Tristram, Prof. W. Tunior. 

1808, Norwich ... Rev, M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. Dr. T. S. Oobbold, G, W. Firth* Dr. 

— JOoy;. of Phijmlogij^ W. M, B'ostor, Prof. i.iawflon, fl. T. 
H. Flower, F.R.S, Htainton, Rev. Dr, H. B, Tristram, 

Dr. E. P. Wright. 

1809. Exeter Goorgo Busk, F.R.B., F.L.8. Dr. T. S, Oobbold, Prof. M. Foster, 

—Dip. of Dot, and Xool,^ E. Ray Lankestor, l^oL Lawson, 
0, Bpenco Bate, F.R.S,— H. T Htainton, Rev. H* B. Tris- 
Dep, of E. B. Tylor. tram. 

1870. Liverpool... Prof.G, Rolleston,iyi.A.,M.D., Dr. T. S. Oobbold, Sebastian Evans, 

F.ILS., i^,'L.^,—Dip, of Prof. Lawson, Thos. J. Moore, IL 
Anat. and PhydoUVxoi.lA. T. Stainton, Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
Foster, M.D., F.L.B.-— C. Staniland Wake, E. Ray Lan- 
ofMhno., J. Evans, F.R.B. kester. 

1871. Edinburgh Prof. ARcn Thomson, M.D., Dr, T. R. Eraser, Dr, Arthur Gamgee, 

F.R.S .— of Dot, and E. Ray Lankester, Prof. Lawson, 
^i?L,Prof,WyvilleThomson, H. T. Stainton, 0. Staniland Wake, 
l^,’^,%,—Dop,<f Anthtopol,^ Dr. W. Rutherford, Dr. Kelburne 
Prof. W, Turner, M.D. King, 

* At a meeting of the General Committee in 1 866, it was resolved : — ** That the title 
of Section D be changed to Biology; ” and **That for the word 'Subsection,’ in the 
rules for conducting the business of the Sections,the word 'Department ’bo substituted. 
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BEPOHT— 1878, 


Date and Place 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


1872. Biighton ... 


1873. Bradford ... 


1874. Belfast 

1876. Bristol 


1876. Glasgow ... 


1877. Plymouth... 


1878. Dublin 


Sir J. Lubbock, Bart.,F.R.S. — 
Dej^. of Anost. a/nd JPhyml, 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
F.R.S. — Dejp. of AnthropoZ., 
Col. A. Lane Pox, P.G.S. 

Prof. Allman, P.B.S. — Dep, of 
Anat.md Ru- 

therford, M.D.— ofAn^ 
ihropol^y Dr. Beddoe, P.R.S. 

Prof. Redfem, M.D. — Pop. of 
Zool. and Bot., Dr. Hooker, 
C.B.,Pres.R.S. — Pep. ofAn- 
tlirop., Sir W.R. Wilde, M.D. 

P. L. Sclater, F.R.S. — Pep. of 
AnaA.and P%5«>^.,Prof .Cle- 
land, M.D., P.R.S. — Pep. of 
Anthropol., Prof. RoUeston, 

I M.D., F.R.S. 

A. Russel Wallace, F.R.G.S., 
F.L.S. — Pep. of Zool. and 
Bot, Prof. A. Newton, M.A., 
F.R.S. — Pep. of Anat. and 
Physiol , Dr. J. G. McKen- 
drick, F.R.S.E. 

J.Gwyn Jeffreys, LL. D-,P.R.S., 
F.L.S. — Pep. of Alnat. and 
Physiol., Prof. Macalister, 
M.D. — Pep. of Anthropol., 
Francis Galton, M.A.,F.R.S. 

Prof. W. H. Flower, P.R.S.~ 
Pep. of Anthropol., Prof. 
Huxley, Sec. R.S.— 
of Anat. and Physiol., R. 
McDonnell, M.D., F.R.S. 


Prof. Thiselton-Dyer, H. T. Stainton, . 
Prof. Lawson, P. W. Rudler, J. H. 
Lamprey, Dr. Gamgee, E. Ray 
Lankester, Dr. Pye- Smith. 

Prof. Thiselton-Dyer, Prof. Lawson, 
R. M^Lachlan, Dr. Pye-Smith, E. 
Ray Lankester, F. W. Rudler, J. 
H. Lamprey. 

W.T. Thiselton- Dyer, R. 0. Cunning- 
ham, Dr. J. J. Charles, Dr. P. H. 
Pye-Smith, J. J. Murphy, F. W. 
Rudler. 

E. R. Alston, Dr. McKendrick, Prof. 
W. E. M^Nab, Dr. Martyn, P. W. 
Rudler, Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith, Dr. 
W. Spencer. 

E. R. Alston, Hyde Clarke, Dr. 
Knox, Prof. W. R. M‘Nab, Dx. 
Muirhead, Prof. Morrison Wat- 
son. 


E. R. Alston, P. Brent, Dr. D. J. 
Cunningham, Dr. 0. A. Hingston, 
Prof. W. R. M‘Nab, J, B. Rowe, 
P. W. Rudler. 

Dr. R. J. Harvey, Dr. T. Hayden, 
, Prof. W. R. M‘Nab, Prof. J. M. 
Purser, J. B . Rowe, F. W. Rudler. 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


COMMITTEE OF SOTEKOES, V.— Ah'ATOMY AND PEYSIOLOGT. 

1833. Cambridge iDr. Havxland iDr. Bond, Mr. Paget. 

1834. Edinburgh |Dr. Abercrombie |Dr. Roget, Dr. William Thomson. 


SECTION E. (until 1847.) — ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 


1835. Dublin 

1886. Bristol 

1837. Liverpool... 


Dr. Pritchard 

Dr. Roget, F.R.S 

Prof. W. Clark, M.D 


1838. Newcastle 
18.39. Birmingham 
1840. Glasgow ... 


T. E. Headlam, M.D, 

John Yelloly, M.D.. P.R.S.... 
James Watson, M.D 


1841. Plymouth... 


IP. M. Roget, M.D., Sec. R.S. 


1842. Manchester 

1843. Cork 

1844 York 


Edward Holme, M.D., P.L.S. 
Sir James Pitcaim, M.D. ... 
J. 0. Pritchard, M.D 


Dr. Harrison, Dr. Hart. 

Dr. Symonds. 

Dr. J, Carson, jun., James Long, 
Dr. J. R. W. Vose. 

T. M. Greenhow, Dr, J. R. W. Vose. 
Dr. G. 0. Rees, F. Ryland. 

Dr, J. Brown, Prof. Couper, Prof. 
Reid. 

Dr. J. Butter, J, Fuge, Dr. R. S. 
Sargent. 

Dr. Chaytor, Dr. R. S. Sargent. 

Dr. John Popham, Dr. R. 8. Sargent. 
I Erichsen, Dr. R. S. Sargent. 
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Date and Place 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


SECTI035T E. — ^PHTSIOLOGT. 


184:6. Oambridgo 
184:6. Southamp- 
ton 

1847. Oxford* .. 


Prof. J. Haviland, M.D 

Prof. Owen, M.D., F.B.S. ... 

Prof. Ogle, M.D., P.E.S 


Dr. E. S. Sargent, Dr. Webster. 

0. P. Kcelo, Dr. Laycook, Dr. Sar- 
gent. 

Dr. Thomas K. Chambers, W. P. 
Ormerod. 


1860. Edinburgh 

1866, G-lasgow ... 

1867. Dublin 

1858. Leeds 

1859. Aberdeen... 

1860. Oxford 

1861. Manchester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. Newcastle 

1864. Bath 

1866.Birminghm.f 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBSECTIONS OF SECTION B. 


Prof. Bennett, M.D., E.B.S.B. 
Prof. AHen Thomson, E.E.S. 

Prof. E. Harrison, M.D 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., 
F.E.S. 

Prof. Sharpey, M.D., Sec E.S. 
Prof. G. EoBeston, M.D., 
F.L.S. 

Dr. John Davy, F.E.S L.k. E. 

0. E. Paget, M.D... 

Prof. Rolleston, M.D., F.E.S. 
Dr. Edward Smith, LL.D., 
F.E.S. 

Prof. Acland, M.D, LL.D., 
I F.E.8. 


Prof. J. H. Corbett, Dr. J. Struthers. 
Dr. E D. Lyons, Prof. Eedfern. 

C. 0. Wheelhouse. 

Prof. Bennett, Prof. Eedfern. 

Dr. E. M*Donnell, Dr. Edward 
Smith. 

Dr. W. Roberts, Dr. Edward vSmitb, 
0. F. Helm, Dr, Edwaid kSmith. 

Dr. D. Emblcton, Dr. W. Turner. 

J. S. Bait rum, Dr. W. Turner. 

Dr. A. Fleming, Dr. J\ Heslop, 
Oliver Pombloton, Dr, W. Tamer. 


GEOGHAPHIOAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


[For Presidents and Secretaries for Geography previous to 1861, see Section 0, 
p. xxxiv.] 


ETHNOLOGICAL SUBSECTIONS OF SECTION 1). 


1846.Soutbampton 

1847. Oxford 

1848. Swansea ... 

1849. Birmingham 

1850. Edinburgh 


Dr. Pritchard 

Prof. H. H. Wilson, M.A. ... 


Vice-Admiral Sir A. Malcolm 


Dr. King. 

Prof, Buckley. 

G. Grant Francis, 
Dr. E. 0. Latham. 
Daniel Wilson. 


SECTION E.— GBOGtUPIIT AND EIHNOLOCY. 


3861. Ipswich ... 

3862. Belfast 

1853. Hull 

1854. Liverpool... 
1866. Glasgow ... 

1866, Cheltenham 

1867. Dublin 


Sir E. T. Mxtrcliison, F.E.S., 
Pres, E.G.S. 

Col. Ohesney, E.A., D.O.L., 
F.E.S. 

E. G. Latham, M.D., F.E.S. 

Sir E, I. Murchison, D.C.L., 
F.E.S, 

Sir J. Eichardson, M.D,, 
F.E.S. 

Col. Sir H. 0. Eawlinson, 
K.O.B. 

Eev. Dr. J. Henthom Todd, 
Pres. E.I.A. 


E. Cull, Eov. J. W. Donaldson, Or. 
Norton Shaw. 

11. Cull, U. MaoAdam, Dr, Norton 
Shaw. 

E. Cull, Eev. IL W. Kemp, Or. 

Norton Shaw. , 

Eiohard Cull, Eov. H. Higgins, Or. 

Bine, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

Dr. W, G. Blackie, U. Cull, Or. 
Norton Shaw. 

E. Cull, F, D. Haitland, W. H. 

Eumsey, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

E, Cull, S. Ferguson, Dr. E, R. 
Madden, Dr. Norton Shaw. 


* By direction of the General Committee at Oxford, Sections I) and E were 
incorporated under the name of ** Section D-^Zoology and Botany, including Phy- 
siology (see p. xxxvi). The Section being then vacant was assigned in 3861 to 
Geoeranhv- 
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Date and Place 

Presidents 

1858. Leeds 

Sir R. I. Murchison, G C.St.S., 
F.R.S. 

1869. Aberdeen.. 

Rear - Admiral Sir James 
Clerk Ross, D.O.L., F.R.S. 

1860. Oxford 

Sir R. I. Murchison, D.O.L.. 
F.R.S. 

1861. Manchester 

John Crawfurd, F.R,S 

1862. Cambridge 

Francis Galton, F.R.S 

1863. Newcastle 

Sir R. L Murchison, K.C.B., 
F.R S. 

1864. Bath 

Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 

1866. Birmingham 

Major-General Sir H. Raw- 
linson, M.P , K.C.B., F.R.S, 

1866. Nottingham 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., 
LL.D. 

1867. Dmidee ... 

Sir Samuel Baker, F.R.G.S. 

1868. Norwich ... 

Capt. G. H. Richards, R.N., 
F.R.S. 


Secretaries 


R. Cull, Riancis Oalton, P. O’Oalla- 
ghan, Dr. Norton Shaw, Thomas 
Wright. 

Bichard Cull, Prof. Q-eddos, Dr. Nor- 
ton Shaw. 

Capt. Burrows, Dr. J. Hunt, Dr. C. 

Lempri^re, Dr. Norton Shaw. 

Dr. J. Hunt, J, Kingsley, Dr. Nor- 
ton Shaw, W. Spottiswoode. 

J. W. Clarke, Rev. J. G-lover, Dr. 
Hunt, Dr. Norton Shaw, T. 
Wright. 

0. Carter Blake, Hume Greenfield, 

C. R. Markham, R. S. Watson. 

H. W. Bates, C. R. Markham, Capt. 

R. M. Murchison, T. Wright. 

H. W. Bates, S. Evans, G. Jabet, C. 

R. Markham, Thomas Wiight. 

H. W. Bates, Rev. E. T. Cusms, R. 
H. Major, Clements R. Markham, 

D. W. Nash, T. Wright. 

H. W. Bates, Cyril Graham, 0. R. 
Markham, S. J. Mackie, R. Stur- 
rock. 

T. Baines, H. W. Bates, 0. R. Mark- 
ham, T. Wright. 


1860. Exeter 

1870. Liverpool... 

1871. Edinburgh 

1872. Brighton ... 

1873. Bradford... 

1874. Belfast 

1875. Bristol 

1876. Glasgow ... 
♦ 1877. Plymouth... 

1878. Dublin 


SECTION E (conUnued). — geography. 


Sir Bartle Frere, E.C.B., 
LL.D,, E.R.G.S. 

Sir R. I, Murchison, Bt., 
K.O.B., LL.D., D.O.L., 
F.R.S , F.G.S. 

Colonel Yule, C.B., F.R.G.S. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, K. 0. B . 

Major Wilson, R,B., F.R.S., 
F.R.G,S. 

Lieut. - General Strachey, 
R.E.,C S.I.,F.R.S.,F.R.G.S., 
F.L.S., F.G.S. 

Capt. Evans, C.B., F.R.S 

Adm.SirE Ommanney, 0.B , 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S. 

Prof. Sir 0. Wyville Thom- 
son, LL.D., F.R.S. L. & B. 


H. W. Bates, Clements R. Markham, 
J. H. Thomas. 

H.W.Bates, David Buxton, Albert J. 
Mott, Clements R. Markham. 

Clements R. Markham, A. Buchan, 
J. H. Thomas, A. Keith Johnston. 
H. W. Bates, A. Keith Johns! on, 
Rev. J. Newton, J. H. Thomas. 

H. W. Bates, A. Keith Johnston, 
Clements R. Markham. 

B. G. Ravonstein, B. C. Ryo, J. H. 
Thomas. 

H. W. Bates, E. 0. Rye, F. F, 
Tuckett. 

H. W. Bates, E. 0. Rye, R. Oliphant 
Wood. 

H. W. Bates, F. E. Fox, E. C. Ryo. 
John Coles, B. C, Rye. 


STATISTICAL SCIEINCE. 

COMMITTEE OE SCIENCES, TI. — STATISTICS. 

1833. Cambridge J Prof. Babbage, F.B.S |J. E. Drinkwater. 

1834. Edinburgh | Sir Charles Lemon, Bart |Dr. Oleland, C. Hope Madean. 
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Date and Place 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


SECTION F. — STATISTICS. 


1835. Dublin Charles Babbage, F.R.S W. Greg, Prof. Longfiold. 

1836. Bristol Sir Chas. Lemon, Bart., F.E.S. Rev. J, B. Bromby, 0. B. Fripp, 

James Hey wood. 

1837. Liverpool... Rt. Hon. Lord Sandon W. R. Oreg, W. Langton, Dr. W. 0. 

Taylor. 

1838. Newcastle Colonel Sykes, F.R.S W. Cargill, J. Heywood, W.R.Wood. 

1839. Birmingham Henry Hallam, F.R.S F. Clarke, R. W. Rawson, Dr. W. C. 

Tayler. 

184:0. Glasgow ... Rt, Hon. Lord Sandon, M.P., C. R. Baird, Prof. Ramsay, R. W. 
F.R.S. Rawson. 

1841. Plymouth... Lient-Col. Sykes, F.R.S Rev. Dr. Byrth, Rev. R. Lunoy, R. 

W. Rawson. 

1842. Manchester G. W, Wood, M.P., F.L.S. ... Rev. R. Luney, G. W. Ormerod, Dr. 

W. C. Tayler. 

1843. Coik Sir C. Lemon, Bart, M.P. ... Dr. D. Bullen,Dr. W. Cooke Tayler, 

1844. York Lieut. -Col. Sykes, F.B.S., J. Fletcher, J. Heywood, Dr. Lay- 

F.L.S. cock. 

1845. Cambridge Rt. Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam J. Fletcher, Dr. W. Cooke Tayler. 

1846. Southamp- G. R. Porter, F.R.S ,. J, Fletcher, F. G. P. Neibon, Di. W. 

ton C. Tayler, Rev T. L. Hhapeott. 

1847. Oxford Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R S. Rev. W. 11. Cox, J. J. Dan&on, G. 

P. Noison 

1848. Swansea ... J. H. Vivian. M.P., F.R.S. J. Fletcher, Capt. R. Shortrede, 

1849. Birmingham Rt. Hnn. Lord Lyttelton Dr. Finch, Prof. Hancock, F. G. P. 

NToison. 

1850. Edinburgh Very Rev. Dr. John Lee, Prof. Hancock, J. Fletcher, Dr. J. 

V.P.R.S.B. Stark. 

1851. Ipswich ... Sir JohnP. Boileau, Bart. ... J. Fletcher, Prof. Hancock. 

1852. Belfast His Grace the Archbishop of Prof. Hancock, Prof. Ingram, James 

Dublin. MacAdam, jun, 

1863. Hull James Heywood, M.P.,F.R.S. Edward Cheshire, Wm. Newmaroh. 

1854, Liverpool... Thomas Tooke, F.R.S E. Cheshire,!. T. Danson, Dr. W. 11. 

Duncan, W. Newmarch. 

1866. Glasgow ... R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. ... J. A. Campbell, E. Cheshire, W. New* 

march, Prof. R. H. Walsh. 

SECTION F {continued ), — eoonohio science and statistics. 

1856. Chollonham Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P, Rev. 0. H. Bromby, E. Cheshire, Dr. 

W. N. Hancock, W. Nowmafcli, W. 
M, Tarit. 

1857. Dublin...... His Grace the Archbishop of Prof. Cairns, Dr. IT. D. Hutton, W. 

Dublin, M.RJ.A. Ncwmarch. 

1858. Leeds Edwaid Baines T. B. Baines, Prof. Cairns, fi. Brown, 

Capt. Fishbourne, Dr. J. Stiang. 

1859. Aberdeen... Col. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S Piof. Cairns, Edmund Macrory, A. M, 

Smith, Dr. John Strang. •' 

1860. Oxford Nassau W. Senior, M.A Edmund Macrory, W. Ncwmarch, 

Rev. Prof. J. E. T. Rogers, 

1861. Manchester William Ncwmarch, F.R.S..., David Chadwick, Prof. R. C. Christie, 

E. Macrory, Rev. Prof. J. E. T. 
Rogers. 

1862. Cambridge Edwin Chadwick, O.B H. D, Maclcod, Edmund Macrory, 

1863. Newcastle . William Tito, M.P., F.R.S, ... T. Doublcday, Edmund Macrory, 

Frederick Pmdy, James Potts. 

1864. Bath William Farr, M.D., D.O.L., E. Macrory, E. T, Payne, F. Purdy. 

F.R.S. 

1866. Birmingham Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley, LL.D., G. J. D. Goodman, G. J, Johnston, 
M.P. E. Macrory. 

1866. Nottingham Prof. J. E. T. Rogers R. Birkin, jun,, Prof. Leone Levi, E. 

Macrory. 
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Pate and Place Presidents Secretaries 


1867. Dundee M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. Prof. Leone Levi, B. Macroiy, A. J. 

Warden. 

1868. li7orwicli .... Samuel Brown, Pres. Instit- Eev. W. 0. Davie, Prof. Leone Levi. 

Actuaries. 

1869. Exeter Et. Hon. Sir Stafford H. North.- Edmund Macrory, Frederick Purdy, 

cote, Bart., O.B., M.P. Charles T. D. Acland. 

1870. Liverpool... Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, H.A. Chas. E. Dudley Baxter, E. Macrory, 

J. Miles Moss. 

1871. Edinburgh Et. Hon. Lord Neaves J. G-. Fitch, James Meikle. 

1872. Brighton... Prof. Henry Fawcett, M.P. ... J. G-. Fitch, Barclay Phillips. 

1873. Bradford ... Et. Hon. W- E. Forster, M.P. J. G-. Fitch, Swire Smith. 

1874. Belfast Lord O’Hagan Prof. Donnell, Frank P. Fellows, 

Hans MacMordie. 

1876. Bristol JamesHeywood, M.A.,F.E.S., F. P. Fellows, T. G. P. Hallett, E. 

Pres.S.S. Macrory. 

1876. Glasgow ... Sir George Campbell, K.O.S.I., A. M*Neel Caird, T. G. P. Hallott, 

M.P. Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, Dr. W. 

Jack. 

1877. Plymouth... Et. Hon. the Earl Fortescue W. F. Collier, P. Hallett, J. T. Pim. 

1878. Dublin Prof. J. K. Ingram, LL.D., W. J. Hancock, 0. Molloy, J. T. Pim. 

M.E.I.A. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

SECTION G. — ^MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 

1836. Bristol Davies Gilbert, D.O.L., F.E.S. T, G. Bunt, G, T. Clark, W. West, 

1837. Liverpool... Eev, Dr. Eobinson Charles Vignoles, Thomas Webster. 

1838. Newcastle Charles Babbage, P.E.S E. Hawthorn, C. Vignoles, T. 

Webster. 

1839. Birmingham Prof. Willis, F.E.S., and Eobt. W. Caipmael, William Hawkes, T. 

Stephenson. Webster. 

1840. Glasgow .... Sir John Eobinson J. Scott Eussell, J, Thomson, J. Tod, 

C. Vignoles. 

1841. Plymouth John Taylor, P.E.S Henry Ohatfield, Thomas Webster. 

1842. Manchester Eev. Prof. Wzllis, F.E.S J. F. Bateman, J. Scott Eussell, J. 

Thomson, Charles Vignoles. 

1843 Cork Prof. J. Macneill, M,E.I.A ... James Thomson, Eobort Mallet. 

1844. York John Taylor, F.E.S Charles Vignoles, Thomas Webster. 

1845. Cambridge George Bennie, P.E,S. Eev. W. T. Kingsley. 
1846.Southampton Eev. Prof . Willis, M.A., F.E,S. William Betts, jun., diaries Manby, 

1847. Oxford Eev. Professor Walker, M.A., J. Glynn, E. A. Le Mesurior. 

F.E.S. 

1848. Swansea ... Eev. Professor Walker, M.A., E. A, Le Mosurier, W. P. Btruv6. 

F.E.S. 

1849. Birmingham Eobert Stephenson, M.P., Charles Manby, W. P. Marshall. 

F.E.S. 

1860. Edinburgh Eev. E. Eobinson Dr. Lees, David Stephenson. 

1861. Ipswich William Oubitt, F.E.S John Head, Charles Manby. 

1862. Belfast John Walker, O.E., LL.D., John F. Bateman, 0. B. Hancock, 

F.E.S. ^ Charles Manby, James Thomson. 

1863. HuH ......... William Fairhairn, C.B., James Oldham, J. Thomson, W. 

F.E.S. Sykes Ward. 

1864. Liverpool... John Scott Eussell, F.E.S. John Grantham, J. Oldham, J, 

* Thomson. 

. 1856. Glasgow ... W. J. Macquom Eankine, L. Hill, jun., William Eamsay, J. 
O.E,, F .E. S, Thomson. 

1866. Cheltenham George Eennie, F.E.S C. Atherton, B. Jones, iun„ H. M. 

Jeffery. 

1867. Dublin...... Et. Hon. th.e Earl of Eosse, Prof. Downing, W.T, Doyne, A. Tate, 

F.E.S. James Thomson, Henry Wright, 
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Date and Place • Presidents Secretaries 

1868. Leeds William Fairbaim, P.R.S, ... J. 0. Dennis, J. Dixon, H. Wright. 

1860. Aberdeen... Bev. Prol. Willis, M.A.,F.B.S. B. Abeinethy, P. Lc Neve Foster, 11. 

Wright. 

1860. Oxford ProlW. J.MacqnomBankine, P. Le Neve Foster, Bev* F. Harrison, 

LL.D., F.R.S. Henry Wright. 

1861. Manchester J, F. Bateman, C.F., F.B.S.... P. Le Neve Foster, John Bobinson, 

H. Wright. 

1862. Cambridge Wm. Fairbairn, LL.D., F.B.S. W. M. Fawcett, P. Lc Neve Foster. 
3863. Newcastle Bev. Prof. Willis, M. A., F.B.S. P. Le Neve Foster, P. Westmacott, 

J. F. Spencer. 

1864. Bath J. Hawkshaw, F.B.S P. Le Nove Foster, Robert Pitt. 

1866. Birmingham Sir W. 0. Armstrong, LL.D., P. Le Neve Foster, Henry Lea, W. 

F.B.S. P. Marshall, Walter May. 

1866. Nottingham Thomas Hawksley, T.P.Inst. P. Le Neve Foster, J, F, Tsolm, M. 

C.B., F O.S. A. Tarbottom. 

1867. Dundee Prof. W. J.MacqnomBankine, P, Le Neve Foster, John P. Smith, 

LL.D., F.B.S. W. W. Drquhart 

1868. Norwich ... G. P. Bidder, O.E., F.R.Q.S. P. Le Neve Foster, J. F. Isolin, 0. 

Manby, W. Smith. 

1869. Exeter 0. W. Siemens, F.B.S P. Le Nove Foster, H. Batiennan. 

1870. Liverpool... Oha&.B.Vignoles,O.E.,F.B.S. H. Bauerman, P. LoNove Foster, T. 

King, J. N. Shoolbrod. 

1871. Edinburgh Prof.Fleeming Jenkin,F.B.S. H. Baueiman, Alexander Ijoslio, J. 

P. Smith. 

1872. Brighton ... F. J. Bramwell, O.E H. M. Brunei, P. Le Nove Foster, 

J. G. Gamble, J. N, Shoolbrod. 

1873. Biadford ... W. H. Barlow, F.B.S Crawford Barlow, H. Banorman, E. 

H. Carbiitt, J, 0. Hawkshaw, J. 
N. Shoolbrod. 

1874. Belfast Prof. James Thomson, LL.D., A. T. Atchison, J. N. Shoolbrod, John 

C.E , F.B.S.B. Smyth, jnn. 

1876. Bristol W. Fronde, C.E , M.A., F.B.S. W. B. Browne, H. M. Brunei, J* G* 

Gamble, J. N. Shoolbred. 

1876. Glasgow ... C. W. Merrifield, F.B.S W. Bottomley, jun., W. J. Millar, J. 

N. Shoolbred, J. P. Smith. 

1877. Plymouth... Edward Woods, O.E A. T. Atchison, Dr. Merriiiold, J. 

Shoolbred. 

1878. Dublin Edward Easton, O.E A. T. Atchison, B. Q, Symes, H. T* 

Wood. 

Lkt of Evenmg Leatwes. 


Date and Place Lecturer Subject of Discourse 

1842. Manchester Charles Vignolas, F.B.B The Ihrinciplos and Construction of 

Atmospheric Railways. 

Sir M. I. Brunei Tlic Thames Tunnel. 

R. L Murchison The Geology of Russia. 

1843. Cork Prof. Owen, M.D,, F.B.S The Dinomis of New Eoaland. 

Prof. E. Forbes, F.B.S The Distribution of Animal Life in 

. the .fflgean Sea. 

Dr. Bobinson...,. The Earl of Bosse’s Telescope. 

1844. York Charles Lyell, F.E.S Geology of Noi^ America. 

Dr. Falconer, F.B.S The wgantic T(»toise of the Siwalik 

Hills in India. 

1846. Cambridge G,B.Airy,F.B.S.,Aslron.Boyal Progress of Terrestrial Magnetism. 

B. I. Murchison, F.B.S Geology of Russia. 

1846. Southamp- Prof. Owen, M.D., F.B.S. ... Fossil Mammaliaof the British Mes. 
ton Charles Lyell, F,B.S Valley and Delta of the Mississippi* 
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Bate and Place 


Lecturer 


Subject of Discourse 


184:6. Southamp- 
ton — mit. 


W. R. Grove, F.R. 


S 


1847. Oxford 

1848. Swansea ... 

1849. Birmingham 
1860. Edinburgh 


Rev. Prof. B. Powell, F.R.S. 
Prof. M. Faraday, F.R.S 

Hugh E. Strickland, F.G.S..., 
Jolm Percy, M.B., F.R.S 

W. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S.... 

Br. Faraday, F.R.S 

Rev. Prof. Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

Prof. J. H. Bennett, M.B., 
F.R.S.E. 


1861. Ipswich ... 

1862. Belfast 


Br. Mantell, F.R.S 

Prof. R. Owen, M.B., F.R.S. 

G.B.Airy,F.R.S.,Astron. Royal 
Prof. G. G. Stokes, B.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

Colonel Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. j 


1863. Hull 


Prof. J. Phillips, LL.B., P.R.S., 
F.G.S. 


1864. Liverpool... 
1866. Glasgow ... 
1866. Cheltenham 


Robert Hunt, F.R.S 

Prof, R. Owen, M.B., F.R.S. 
Col. E. Sabine, Y.P.R.S 

Br. W. B, Carpenter, F.R.S. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Rawlinson ... 

Col. Sir H. Rawlinson 


1867. Bublin 

1868. Leeds 

1869. Aberdeen... 


W. R. Grove, F.R.S 

Prof. W. Thomson, F.R.S. ... 
Rev. Br. Livingstone, B.O.L. 
Prof. J. Phillips, LL.B., F.R.S. 
prof. R. Owen, M.B., F.R.S. 
Sir R. I. Murchison, D.O.L.... 
Rev. Br. Robinson, F.R.S. ... 


1860. Oxford 

1861. IVtahfihester 

1862. Cambridge 

1863. Newcastle 


Rev. Prof. Walker, F.R.S. ... 
Captain Sherard Osborn, R.N. 
Prof. W. A. Miller, M.A.,F.R.8. 
G.B.Airy,P.R.S.,Astron.RoyaI 
Prof. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. 

J?rof. Odling, F.R.S 

Prof. Williamson, F.R.S 


1864. Bath, 


James Glaisher, F.R.S 

Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S 

Br. Livingstone, F.R.S. 


Properties of the Explosive substance 
discovered by Br. Schonbein; also 
some Researches of his own on the 
Becompositionof Water by Heat. 

Shooting Stars. 

Magnetic and Biamagnetic Pheno- 
mena. 

The Bodo {Didm inejytits). 

Metallurgical Operations of Swansea 
and its neighbourhood. 

Recent Microscopical Biscoveries. 

Mr. Gassiot’s Battery. 

Transit of different Weights with 
varying velocities on Railways. 

Passage of the Blood through the 
minute vessels of Animals in con- 
nexion with Nutrition. 

Extinct Birds of New Zealand. 

Bistinction between Plants and Ani- 
mals, and their changes of Form. 

Total Solar Eclipse of July 28, 1861. 

Recent discoveries in the properties 
of Light. 

Recent discovery of Rock-salt at 
Carrickf ergus, and geological and 
practical considerations connected 
with it. 

Some peculiar Phenomena in the 
Geology and Physical Geography 
of Yorkshire. 

The present state of Photography. 

Anthropomorphous Apes. 

Progress of researches in Terrestrial 
Magnetism. 

Characters of Species. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Antiquities 
and Ethnology. 

Recent Biscoveries in Assyria and 
Babylonia, wiih the results of 
Cuneiform research up to the pre- 
sent time. 

Correlation of Physical Forces, 

The Atlantic Telegraph. 

Recent Biscoveries in Africa. 

The Ironstones of Yorkshire. 

The Fossil Mammalia of Australia. 

Geology of the Northern Highlands. 

Electrical Bischarges in highly 
rarefied Media. 

Physical Constitution of the Sim. 

Arctic Discovery. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

The late Eclipse of the Sun. 

The Forms and Action of Water. 

Organic Chemistry. 

The Chemistry of the Galvanic Bat- 
tery considered in relation to By- 
namics. 

The Balloon Ascents made for the 
British Association. 

The Chemical Action of Light. 

Recent Travels in Africa. 


LECTUBES TO TBOB OPEBATIYE CLASSES. 
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Date and Place Lecturer Subject of Discourse 


1866. Birmingham J. Bcete Jiikos, BMI.S Probabilities as io tho position and 

extent of the Ooal-mcasurch bo- 
neat.h tho rod rocks of the Mid- 
land Counties. 

1866. Nottingham William Huggins, F.It.S. ... Tho losxdts of Spectrum Analysis 

applied to Heavenly Bodies. 

Dr. J, D. Hooker, E.E.S Insular Floras. 

1867. Dundee Archibald Geikio, F.E.S The Geological Origin of the present 

Scenery of Scotland. 

Alexander Herschel, F.E.A.S. The present stale of knowledge re- 
garding Meteors and Meteorites, 

1868. Norwich ... J, Fergusson, F.E.S Archajology of the early Buddhist 

Monuments. 

Dr. W- Odling, F.E.S, Eoverse Chemical Actions. 

1869. Exeter Prof. J. Phillips, LL.D.,F.E.B. Yosuvius. 

J. Norman Lockyer, F.E.S.... The Physical Constitution of the 

Stars and Nebulse, 

1870. Liverpool... Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.E.S. The Scientific Use of the Imagination. 

Prof.W.J. Macquorn Eankine, Stream -lines and Waves, in connoc- 
LL.D., F.E.S. lion wiili Nnval Architect uro. 

1871. Edinburgh F. A. Abel, F.E.S Some recent investigations and ap- 

plicaiioiib of Iilxi)lobive Agents. 

E. B. Tylor, F.E.S Tho lUlaUonof Primitive to Modem 

Civilimtion. 

1872. Brighton ... Prof . P. Martin Duncan, M.D., Insect Motamorphosis. 

F.E.S. 

Prof. W. K. Clifford Tho Ainas and Instruments of Soion- 

titic Thought. 

1873. Bradford ... Prof. W, O.Williamson, F.E.S, Coal and Coal Plants. 

Prof. Clerk Maxwell, F.E.S. Moleculeb, 

1874. Belfast Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Common Wild Floworb considered 

F.E.S, in relation to Inscots. 

Prof. Huxley, F.E.S The Hypothesis that Animals axe 

Automata, and its History. 

1876. Bristol W.Spottiswoodo,LL.D,,F.E.S, The Colours of Polarized Light, 

F. J, Bramwell, F.E,S.* Eailway Safety Appliances. 

1876. Glasgow ... Prof. Tait, F.E.S.B Force. 

Sir Wyville Thomson, F.E.S. The OIMoim'r Expedition. 

1877. Plymouth... W. Warington Smyth, M,A., The Phybioal Plionomona connected 

F.E.S. with tlie Minos of Oomwall end 

Devon. 

Prof. Odling, F.B.S The now Element, Gallium. 

1878. Dublin Q. J. Eomanos, F.L.S Animal Intelligence. 

l^rof. Dewar, F.E.S Dissociation, or Modem Ideas of 

Chemical Action. 

Leotv/re8 to the Operatwe Classes, 

1867. Dundee Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.E.S. Matter and Force, 

1868. Norwich ... Prof, Huxley, LL.D., F.E.S. A Piece of Chalk. 

1869. Exeter Prof, Miller, M.D., F.E.S. ... Experimental illustrations of the 

modes of detecting the Composi- 
tion of the Sun andothex Heavenly 
Bodies by the Spoctrum, 

1870. Liverpool... Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Savages. 

F.E.S. 

1872. Brighton ... W.Spottiswoode,LL.D.,F.B.S. Sunshine, Sea, and Sky. 

1873. Bradford ... 0. W. Siemens, D.O.L.,F.B.S. Fuel. 

1874. Belfast Prof. Odlii^, F.E.S. The Discovery of Oxygen. 

1876. Bristol Dr. W. B. Oaxpenter, F,B.S. A Piece of Limestone. 

* 1876. Glasgow ... Commander Cameron, O.B., A Journey through Africa. 

B.N. 

1877. Plymouth ... W, H. Preece telegraphy and the Telephone. 

1878. 


c 
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BBPOKT — 1878. 


Table showvng the Attenda/noe and Reoei/pts 



1831, Sept. 27 ... 

1832, Jime 19 ... 

1833, Jime 25 ... 

1834, Sept, 8 ... 
1836, A-og. 10 ... 

1836, Ai^. 22 ... 

1837, Sept. 11 ... 

1838, Aug. 10 ... 

1839, Aug. 26 ... 

1840, Sept. 17 ... 

1841, July 20 ... 

1842, June 23 ... 

1843, Aug. 17 ... 

1844, Sept. 26 ... 
1846, June 19 ... 

1846, Sept. 10 ... 

1847, June 23 ... 

1848, Aug. 9 .. 

1849, Sept. 12 .. 

1860, July 21 .. 

1861, July 2 . 

1862, Sept. 1 .. 

1863, Sept. 3 .. 

1864, Sept. 20 .. 
1855, Sept. 12 .. 

1866, Aug, 6 .. 

1867, Aug. 26 .. 

1868, Sept. 22 .. 

1869, Sept. 14 .. 

1860, June 27 .. 

1861, Sept. 4 

1862, Oct. 1 .. 

1863, Aug. 26 .. 

1864, Sept. 13 .. 
1866, Sept. 6 .. 

1866, Aug. 22 .. 

1867, Sept. 4 .. 

1868, Aug. 19 .. 

1869, Aug. 18 .. 

1870, Sept. 14 .. 

1871, Aug. 2 .. 

1872, Aug. 14 .. 

1873, Sept. 17 .. 

1874, Aug. 19 

1875, Aug. 26 

1876, Sept, 6 .. 

1877, Aug. 15 .. 

1878, Aug. 14 .. 


York 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Edinburgh 

Dul^lin 

Bristol 

Li^rpool 

Hewcastle-on-Tyne 

Birmingham 

Grlasgow 

Plymouth 

Manchester 

Cork 

York 

Cambridge 

Southampton ...... 

Oxford 

Swansea 

Birmingham 

Edinburgh 

Ipswich 

Belfast 

Hull 

Liverpool 

Glasgow 

Cheltenham 

Dublin 

Leeds.... 

Aberdeen 

Oxford 

Manchester 

Cambridge 

Kewcastle-on-Tyne 

Bath * 

Birmingham 

Nottingham 

Dundee 

Norwich 

Exeter 

Liverpool 

Edin^mrgh 

Brighton 

Bradford 

Belfast 

Bristol 

Glasgow 

I Plymouth 

Dublin 


The Earl Fitzwilliam, D.C.L. 
The Eev. W. Buckland, P.R.S. 
The Eev. A. Sedgwick, F.E.S. 

Sir T. M. Brisbane, D.C.L 

The Eev. Provost Lloyd, LL.D. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne ... 
The Earl of Burlington, F.E.S. 
The Duke o^iiN’orthumberland 
The Eev. W. Vernon Harcourt 
The Marquis of Breadalbane... 
The Eev. W. Whewell, F.E.S. 

The Lord Francis Bgerton 

The Earl of Eosse, F.E.S 

The Eev. G. Peacock, D.D, ... 
Sir John F. W. H^chel, Bart. 
Sir Eoderick L Murchison, Bart. 

Sir Eobert H. Inglis, Bart 

The Marquis of Northampton 
The Eev. T. E. Eobinson, D.D, 
Sir David Brewster, K.H 

G. B. Airy, Astronomer Eoyal 
Lieut.-General Sabine, F.E.S. 

William Hopkins, P.E,S 

The Earl of Harrowby, F.E.S. 
The Duke of Argyll, F.E.S. ... 
Prof. C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D. 
The Eev.Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. 
Eichard Owen, M.D., D.C.L.... 

H. R.H. the Prince Consort ... 
The Lord Wrottesley, M.A. ., 
WiUiamPairbaim,LL.D.,F.E.S. 
The Eev. Professor WiUiSjM. A. 
Sir William G. Armstrong, O.B. 
Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M.A. 
Prof, J. Phillips, M.A., LL.D. 
Wilham E. Grove, Q.O., P.E.S. 
The Duke of Buccleuch,K.C.B, 
Dr. Joseph D. Hooker, P.E.S. 

Prof. G. G. Stokes, D.C.L 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D 

Prof. Sir W. Thomson, LiL.D. 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.E.S. ... 
Prof. A. W. Williamson, F.E.S. 
Prof. J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. 
SirJohnHawkshaw,O.E.,P.E S, 

, Prof. T. Andrews, M.D., F.E.S, 
, Prof. A. Thomson, M.D., F.E.S. 
W. Spottiswoode, M.A., F.E.S. 
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at Anwaal Medmgs of the Asaooiation. 


Attended by 

Amonnt 
received 
during the 
Meeting 

Sums paid on 
Account of 
Grants for 
Scientific 
Purposes 

Year 


Old 

AnTinj^l 

Members 

New 

Annual 

Members 

Asso- 

ciates 

Ladies 

J’or- 

eigners 

Total 








£ 8. 4, 

£ f. d. 








853 



1831 










1832 







900 



1833 







1298 


20 0 0 

1834 







... 


167 0 0 

1835 







1360 


435 0 0 

1836 





«• t 


1840 


922 12 6 

1837 





:ioo* 


3400 


932 2 2 

1838 






34 

1438 


1696 11 0 

3839 





... 

40 

1363 


1546 16 4 

1840 


46 

317 


60* 

... 

891 


1286 10 11 

1841 


76 

376 

33t 

331* 

28 

1316 


1449 17 8 

1842 


71 

18S 

... 

160 

... 

... 


1666 10 2 

1843 


46 

190 

9t 

260 




981 12 8 

1844 


94 

22 

407 

172 

36 

1079 


831 9 9 

1845 


65 

39 

270 

196 

36 

867 


686 16 0 

1846 


197 

40 

495 

203 

63 

1320 


208 6 4 

1847 


64 

26 

376 

197 

15 

819 

707 0 0 

276 3 8 

1848 


93 

33 

447 

237 

22 

1071 

963 0 0 

169 19 6 

1849 


128 

42 

610 

273 

44 

1241 

1086 0 0 

846 18 0 

1850 


61 

47 

244 

141 

37 

710 

620 0 0 

391 9 7 

1861 


63 

60 

610 

292 

9 

1108 

1085 0 0 i 

304 6 7 

1852 


66 

67 

367 

236 

6 

876 

903 0 0 

206 0 0 

1853 


121 

121 

765 

624 

10 

1802 

1882 0 0 

380 19 7 

1854 


142 

101 

1094 

643 

26 , 

2133 

2311 0 0 

48(^16 4 

1856 


104 

48 

412 

346 

9 

1116 

1098 0 0 

734 13 9 

1856 


166 

120 

900 

669 

26 

2022 

2016 0 0 

607 16 4 

1857 


111 

91 

710 

609 

13 

1698 

1931 0 0 

618 18 2 

1868 


126 

179 

1206 

821 

22 

2664 

2782 0 0 

684 11 1 

1869 


177 

59 

636 

463 

47 

1689 

1604 0 0 

766 19 0 

1860 


184 

126 

1589 

791 

16 

3138 

8944 0 0 

nil 6 10 

1861 


160 

67 

433 

242 

26 

1161 

1089 0 0 

1293 16 6 

1862 


154 

209 

1704 

1004 

25 

3336 

3640 0 0 

1608 a 10 

1868 


182 

103 

1119 

1068 

13 

2802 

2966 0 0 

1289 16 8 

1864 


215 

149 

766 

608 

23 

I 1997 

I 2227 0 0 

1691 7 10 

1866 


218 

105 

960 

771 

11 

2303 

2469 0 0 

1750 13 4 

1866 


193 

118 

1163 

771 

7 

1 2444 

2613 0 0 

1780 4 0 

1867 


226 

1 117 

720 

682 

m 

2004 

2042 0 0 

1940 0 0 

1868 


229 

107 

678 

600 

17 

1856 

1031 0 0 

1622 0 0 

1869 


303 

1 196 

1103 

930 

14 

2878 

3096 0 0 

1672 0 0 

1870 


311 

127 

976 

764 

21 

2463 

2676 0 0 

1472 2 6 

1871 


280 

80 

937 

912 

43 

2633 

2649 0 0 

1286 0 0 

1872 


237 

99 

796 

601 

11 

1983 

2120 0 0 

1685 0 0 

1873 


232 

86 

817 

630 

12 

1961 

1979 0 0 

1161 16 0 

1874 


307 

93 

884 

672 

17 

2248 

2397 0 0 

960 0 0 

1875 


331 

185 

1265 

712 

26 

2774 

3023 0 0 

1092 4 2 

1876 


238 

69 

446 

283 

11 

1229 

1268 0 0 

1128 9 7 

1877 


290 

93 

1286 

674 

17 

2578 

2616 0 0 

725 16 6 

1878 


* LadM8 were not admitted Iby jrantoed Tidkets until 1843. 
t Tidkets of Admission to Sections only. t Indudiug 
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‘ OmOERS OE SECTIONAL COMMITTEES PRESENT AT THE 
DUBLIN MEETING. 

SECTION A.— MATHEMATICS AND THTSICS. 

Fresident — Rev. Professor Salmon, D.D., D.O.L., LL.D., P.R.S., 
M.R.I.A. 

Yice’Fresidents . — Professor R. S. Ball, LL.D., E.R.S. ; Rev. Professor S 
Hanghton, LL.D., E.R.S. ; Professor Henry Hennessy, E.R.S., 
M.R.I.A; Dr. T. A. Hirst, E.R.S.; General Menabrea; Rev. Dr, 
MoUoy, M.R.I.A. ; Rev. Professor S. J. Perry, E.R.S. ; Professor 
John Purser, M.R.I.A.; Professor H. J. S. Smith, M.A., LL.D., 
E.R.S. ; G. Johnstone Stoney, M.A., E.R.S., M.R.I.A. ; Professor J. J, 
Sylvester, LL.D., E.R.S. ; Sir WilLiam Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
E.R.S. ; Rev. Professor R. Townsend, E.R.S., M.R.I.A. 

Secretaries, — Professor John Casey, LL.D., E.R.S., M.R.I.A. ; G. E. Fitz- 
gerald, M.A., E.T.C.D., M.R.I.A. ; J. W. L. Glaishor, M.A., E.R.S.; 
Oliver J. Lodgd, D.Sc. 

SECTION B. — CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, INCLUDING THEIR APBLIOATIONS TO 
AOBICUITURB AND THE ARTS. 

Fresident — Professor Maxwell Simpson, M.D., E.R.S., E.C S, 

Vice-Fresidents. — Professor Apjohn, E.R.S., E.C.S. ; Wm. Crooker, 
E.R.S. ; Professor Dewar, E.R.S. ; Dr. J. H. Gladstone, E.R.S. ; Sir 
R. Kane, E.R.S. ; Dr. Longstaff, E.C.S. ; Professor J. Emerson Rey- 
nolds, M.D., E.C.S., M,R.LA. ; Professor Roscoo, E.R.S.; Professor 
Rowney, E.C.S. ; Professor A. W. Williamson, E.R.S. 

Secretanries, — W. Chandler Roberts, E.R.S,; J. M. Thomson, E.C.S.; 
C. R. Tiohbome, M,D. ; T. WiUs, E.C.S. 

SECTION O.—GEOLOGY. 

Fresident — John Evans, D.C.L., E.R,S., E.S.A., E.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents, — Rev. Maxwell Close, E.G.S. ; Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, M.A., E.R.S. ; Sir R. GrijEth, Bart., LL.D. ; Bov. Pro* 
fessor Haughton, LL.D., E.R.S. ; Professor T. M‘K. Hnghos, M.A,, 
E.R.S.; Professor Hull, M.A., E.R.S.; J. Qwn Jeffreys, LL.D., 
E.R.S, ; W. Pengelly, E.R.S. ; H. 0. Sorby, E.R.S., Pres. G.S. 

Secreta/ries, — E. T. Hardman, E.C.S. ; Professor J. O^Reilly, C.E., 
M.R.I.A; R. H. Tiddeman, M.A., E.G.S. 

SECTION D.—- BIOLOGY. 

Fresident, — ^Professor W. H. Flower, E.R.S., E.L.S., E.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents, — W. Archer, E.R.S.; Professor Alexander Dickson; 
Lord Gough; Sir Joseph Hooker, K.C.S.I., Pres. R.S. ; Professor 
Huxley, Sec. R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., E.R.S.; 
Professor Macalister, M.D. ; R. McDonnell, M.D., E.R.S. ; Dr. Alien 
Thomson, E.R.S. ; Professor W. C. Williamson, E.R.S. 

Secreta/nes, — Dr. R. J. Harvey ; Dr, T. Hayden ; Professor W. R. M‘Nab, 
M,D. ; Professor J, M. Purser, M.D. ; J. Brooking Rowe, E.L.S. ; 
r. W. Rudler, V.Qt.8. 6 - , 
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SECTION E. — GEOGRAPHY. 

Fresident — ^Professor Sir 0. Wyville Thomson, LL.D., P.E.S.L. & B., 

B. a.S., F.L.S. 

Vice-Fresidents, — Oaptain R. F. Burton, F.R.G.S., H.B.M. Consul, Trieste j 
Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.I., F,R.S. ; Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.O.M.G-., 

C. B., B\R.G.S. ; The Right Hon. Lord Talbot de Malahide, F.R.S. ; 
Captain Yemey, R.K, F.R.Q-.S. ; Major 0. W. Wilson, O.B., R.E., 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 

Secretaries, — John Coles, F.R.G.S., Curator of the Map Collection R.G.S. ; 
E. 0. Rye, F.Z.S., Librarian R.G.S. 


SECTION r. — ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 

Fresident — Professor J. K. Ingram, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 

Yice-Fresidents. — The Attorney- General for Ireland, M.P. ; Dr. Burke ; 
Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., M.P., F.R.S. ; Lord Emly ; W. Reil- 
son Hancock, LL.D., M.R.I.A. ; G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. ; John 
Lentaigne, C.B. ; Right Hon. M. Longfield, LL.D. ; Sir James 
Watson. 

Secretaries. — W. J. Hancock, F.I.A ; Constantine Molloy, M.A. ; J. T. 
Pirn. 


SECTION G.— MECHANICAL SCIENCB. 

Fresident — Edward Easton, C.B. 

Yice~Fresidents. — C. Be:^eron, C.E. ; F. J. Bramwell, C.E,, F.R.S. ; Pro- 
fessor Downing, LL.D. ; Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S* ; 
Howard Grubb, F.R.A.S. ; Sir John Hawkshaw, O.E., F.R.S. j Robert 
Manning ; Parke Heville, C.E.; B. B. Stoney, E.C. ; Professor James 
Thomson, C.E., F.R.S. 

Secretaries. — A. T. Atchison, M.A. ; R. G. Symes, MA. : H. Trueman 
Wood, B,A, 



OFFICEES AND COUNCIL, 1878-79 


PRESIDENT. 

WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODl, Esq., M.A., D,0,L., LL.D„ Pres. E.S., E.R.A.S., P.Xl.a.S. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The Right Hon. the Loud Matoji of Dublin. 

The Pbovost of Tiunity Collkgb, Dublin. 

His G^race the Dukb OB' ABunooBN, K.G-. 

The Bight Hon. the Earl of ENNibKiLLBiN, D.O.L., 
P.R.S.,F.aS.,M.B,IA.. 


The Bight Hon. the Saul of Boh™, B.A., D.O.L., 
E,B.S., F.B.A.S., M.B.TA. 

The Bight Hon. Loud O’ILaoan, M.B.I.A, 
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B&port of the Oouncil for the Year 1877-78, jpresented to the General 
OommiUee at Dublin on Wednesday^ August 14, 1878. 

The Cotmcil have received Reports during the past year from the 
General Treasurer, and his account for the year will he laid before the 
General Committee this day. 

The following Resolution was referred by the General Committee at 
Plymouth to the Council for consideration, and for action, if it should seem 
desirable, viz. : — 

“ That the question of the appointment of a Committee, consisting of. 
Mr. P. J. Bramwell, Mr. J. P. Bateman, Mr. G. P. Beacon, Mr. 
Rogers Pield, Captain Douglas Galton, Mr, R. B. Grantham, Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, Mr. 0. W. Merrifield, and Mr. G. J. Symons, 
for carrying on Observations on the Rainfall of the British Isles, be 
referred to the Council for consideration, and action, if it seem 
desirable ; and that the sum of 150Z. be placed at the disposal of the 
Council for the purpose.” 

The Council having considered the Resolution, and having placed 
themselves in communication with Mr. Symons, decided that it would not 
be desirable to appoint the proposed Committee, as, under the system or- 
ganised by Mr. Symons, the grant which had been made in former years 
by the' Association could be discontinued without detriment to science. 

The General Committee adopted last year certain modifications of the 
Rules of the Association, which had for their object the exclusion of un- 
scientific or other unsuitable papers and discussions from the sectional 
proceedings of the Association : and the Council have, during the past year, 
farther considered this question. 

The Council are of opinion that the existing Rules of the Association, 
with the additions hereto subjoined, will afford, if carried out in their in- 
te^ity, a sujB&cient guarantee for the exclusion of unscientific and un- 
suitable papers : — 

1. — That the appointment of Sectional Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
and Secretaries be made either a year in advance or at such early 
period as the Oouncil may find practicable. 

2. — ^That no paper received after the commencement of the Meeting 
shall he read, unless recommended by the Committee of the Section, 
after it has been referred and reported npon. 

At the Meeting of the Association held at Plymonth, invitations were 
laid before the General Committee, for the year 1879, from Swansea and 
from Nottingham. 

The invitation from the Mayor and Town Oouncil of Nottingham to 
meet in that town in 1879 was accepted ; and it was understood that it 
would he preferable to defer the meeting at Swansea until 1880. 
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In the course of the Autumn the Council received a communication 
from the Town Council of Nottingham, to the effect that it would not bo 
convenient for them to receive the Association in 1879. 

The Mayor and Town Council of Sheffield have intimated to tho 
Council that they arc desirous of receiving the Association in 1879 ; and 
invitations from the Mayor and Town Council of Sheffield, and from tho 
Scientific Bodies in that town, will be laid before tho General Committee 
in due course. 

The invitation from Swansea for 1880, received last year, will bo re- 
newed on the present occasion ; and it will bo in the recollection of the 
General Committee that an invitation was received last year from Yort, 
proposing that the fiftieth anniversary of the Association bo held in that 
city in 1881. 

In accordance with a recommendation made by tho Committee of 
Section D. at Plymouth, and adopted by the General Committee, the 
Rules for Zoological Nomenclature,*' drawn up in 184i2 at tho instance 
of the Association, have been reprinted and published. 

The following men of science, who have attended meetings of tho 
Association, have been elected Corresponding Members : — 

Professor H. L. P. Helmholtz, 

Berlin. 

Dr. H. Kroneckor, Berlin. 

M, Akin Karoly, Posth. 

The Council have nominated the Duke of Aborcorn, K.O., and tho 
Earl of Enniskillen, E.R.S., as Vice-Presidents of the present Mooting ; 
and they submit these nominations for confirmation by tho General 
Committee. 

The following are the names of the Members of Council for the past 
year, who, in accordance with the regulations, are not eligible for ro-olec- 
tion this year, viz. : — 

Mr. De La Rue. 

Professor Maxwell. 

Professor H, J. S. Smith. 

The Council recommend tho re-election of tho ordinary Members of 
Council, with the addition of the gentlemen whoso names are dis- 
tingnished by an asterisk in the following list : — 

Abol, P. A., Esq., P.R S. • ^Lofovro, George Shaw, Esq., M.p. 

*Adams, Prof. W. G., P.R.S. Maskolyno, Prof. N, S., P.H.S. 

Barlow, W. H., Esq,, P.R.S. Newton, Prof. A,, If.R.S. 

Bramwell, P. J., Esq., P.R.S. Ommanney, Adm. Sir M., P.R.S. 

Cayley, Prof., P.R.S. Pongolly, W., Esq., P.R.S. 

Evans, J., Esq., P.R S. Prestwich, Prof, J., P.R.S. 

^Evans, Captain, P.R.S. ^Rayleigh, Lord, P.R.S. 

Pair, Dr. W., P.R.S. RoUeston, Prof., P.R.S. 

Poster, Prof. G. C., P.R.S. Rosooe, Prof., P.R.S. 

Proude, W., Esq., P.R.S. Russell, Dr. W, J., P.R.S. 

'^‘Glaisher, J. W, L., Esq., P.R S. Sanderson, Prof. J. B., P.R.S. 

Heywood, J., Esq., P.R.S. Smyth, Warington W., Esq, 

Huggins, W., Esq., P.R.S. P.R.S. 


Lord Houghton. 
Colonol Grant. 


Dr. Lindeman, Bromon. 
Professor Moissoiiot, Paris. 
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The Oouncil regret that pressing engagements compel Mr. Griffith to 
withdraw finally from the position of Assistant-General Secretary after 
the present meeting of the Association, and take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their high estimation of the value of the services which Mr. 
Griffith has rendered to the Association during a period of sixteen years, 
and of the serious loss which his retirement will occasion to the Ooxmcil 
and to the Association. Mr. Griffith remains an ex-officio Member of 
Council, as a former general officer, so that the Oouncil trust they may 
still retain the benefit of his experience. 

In accordance with the Report of last year, the Oouncil will propose to 
the General Committee that the post of Assistant Secretary be filled by 
the election of Mr, J. E. H. Gordon. 


Recommendations adopted by the General Committee at the 
Dublin Meeting in August 1878. 

[When Committees are appomted, the Member first named is regarded as the 
Secaretary, except there is a specific nomination.] 

Imolvi/ng Chants of Money, 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Cayley, Professor G. G^ 
Stokes, Professor H, J. S. Smith, Professor Sir William Thomson, Mr. 
James Glaisher, and Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher (Secretary), be reappointed ; 
and that the sum of 150Z. be placed at their disposal for the purpose of 
calculating Eactor Tables of the fifth and sixth millions. 

That a Committee, consisting of Professor Sylvester (Secretary) 
and Professor Cayley, be appointed for the purpose of calculating Tables 
of the Fundamental Invariants of Algebraic Forms ; and that the sum of 
60Z. be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Conamittee, consisting of Professor G Forbes (Secretary), 
Professor Sir William Thomson, and Professor J. D. Everett, for the pur- 
pose of making certain observations in India, and observations on Atmos- 
pheric Electricity at Madeira, be reappointed ; and that the grant of 15Z. 
that has lapsed be renewed. 

That the Rev. Dr. Haughton and Mr. B. Williamson be a Committee 
for the, calculation of Tables of Sun-heat . Coefficients ; that Mr. B. 
Williamson be the Secretary, and that the sum of 30Z. be placed at their 
disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee, consisting of Dr. Joule (Secretary), Professor 
Sir William Thomson, Professor Tait, Professor Balfour Stewart, and 
Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, for effecting the Determination of the Me- 
chanical Equivalent of Heat be reappointed ; and that the grant of 65Z. 
that has lapsed be renewed. 

That a Committee, consisting of Professor G. Forbes (Secretary)^ 
Professor W. G. Adams, and Mr. W. E. Ayrton, be appomted for the pur- 
pose of improving an instrument for detecting the presence of Fire-damp in 
Mines ; and that the sum of 30Z. be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. W. E* Ayrton (Secretary), Dr. 0. J. Lodge, and Mr. J, E. H. 
Gordon be appomted a Committee for accurately measuring the specific 
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inductive capacity of a good Sprengel Vacuum ; and that the sum of 40Z. 
he placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee, consisting of Mr. James Qlaisher (Secretary), 
Mr. B/. P. Greg, Mr. Charles Brooko, Dr. Plight, and Professor A. S. 
Herschel, on Luminous Meteors be reappointed; and that the sum of 
20Z. be placed at their disposal. 

That a Committee, consisting of Mr. David Gill (Secretary), Professor 
G. Forbes, Mr. Howard Grubb, and Mr. 0. H. Gimingham (with power 
to add to their number), be appointed to consider the question of im- 
provements in Astronomical Clocks ; and that the sum of SOI, be placed at 
their disposal for the purpose. 

Thait Mr. W, Chandler Eoberts, Dr. 0. E. A. Wright, and Mr. A. P. 
Luff be a Committee for the purpose of investigating the Chemical Com- 
position and Structure of some of the less-known Alkaloids ; that Dr. 
Wright be the Secretary, and that the sum of 25Z. be placed at thoir dis- 
posal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Wallace, Professor Dittmarr, and Mr, T. Wills bo a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of reporting on tho best means for the development 
of Light from Coal-gas of different quahties ; that Mr. Wills bo tho Sec- 
retary, and that the sum of lOZ. be placed at their disposal for tho pur- 
pose. 

That Professor W. G. Adams, Mr. John M. Thomson, Mr. W. N. 
Hartley, and Mr. James T. Bottornley be a Committee for the pmposo of 
investigating the law of the “ Electrolysis of mixed metallic solutions and 
solutions of compound salts that Mr. John M. Thomson be tho Soevotary, 
and that the sum of 25 Z. be placed at thoir disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. John Evans, Sir John Lubbock, Major- General Lano Pox, 
Mr. George Busk, Professor Boyd Dawkins, Mr. Pengolly, and Mr. A. W, 
Pranks be a Committee for the purpose of exploring Caves in Borneo ; 
that Mr. Evans be the Secretary, and that the sum of 50Z. be placed ah 
their disposal for the purpose. 

That JProfessor Hull, theEev. H. W. Orosskey, Captain D, Galton, Mr. 
Glaisher, Mr. G. A. Lebour, Mr. W. Molyneux, Mr. Morton, Mr. Pengolly, 
Professor Prestwich, Mr. Plant, Mr. Mellard Eeade, Mr. Eoberts, Mr. W. 
Whitaker, and Mr. De Eance be a Committee for the purpose of investi* 

f ating the Circulation of the Underground Waters in tho Permian, New Eod. 

andstone, and Jurassic Formations of England, and tho Quantity and 
Character of the Water supplied to towns and districts from those forma- 
tions ; that Mr. De Eance be the Secretary, and that tho sum of 16Z. be 
placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Godwin-Austen, Professor Prestwich, Mr. Davidson, Mr. 
Etheiidge, Mr, Willett, and Mr. Topley be a Committee for the purpose 
of assisting the Kentish Boring Exploration ; that Mi. Willett and Mr. 
Topley be the Secretaries, and that the sum of lOOZ. be placed at their 
disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. J. Evaue, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. E. Vivian, Mr. W. 
Pengelly, Mr. G. Busk, Professor W. B, Dawkins, Mr. W. A. Sandford,. 
and Mr. J. E. Lee be a Committee for the purpose of continuing the Ex- 
ploration of KenVs Cavern, Torquay ; that Mr. Pengelly be the Secretary,, 
and that the sum of lOOZ, be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. J . Evans, the Eev. T. G. Bonney, Mr. W. Oarruthers, Mr. P. 
Drew, Mr. E. Etheridge, jun., Mr. G. A. Lebour, Professor L. C. Miall, 
Professor H. A. Hicholson, Mr. P. 1^. Eudler, Mr. E. B. Tawney, Mr. W. 
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TTopley, and Mr. W. Whitaker be a Committee for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the Geological Record ; that Mr. Whitaker be the Secretary, and 
that the snm of lOOZ. be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Rev. Dr. Haughton, Professor Leith Adams, Professor 
Barrett, Mr, Hardman, and Dr. Macalister be a Committee for the pur- 
pose of exploring the Fermanagh Caves ; that Dr. Macalister be the Sec- 
retary, and that the sum of 5Z. be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Rev. Maxwell Close, Professor W. 0. Williamson, and Mr. 
W. H. Daily be a Committee for the purpose of collecting and reporting 
on the Tertiary (Miocene) Flora, &o,, of the Basalt of the iN'orth of 
Ireland ; that Mr. W. H. Bady be the Secretary, and that the sum of 20Z. 
be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Spence Bate and Mr. J. Brooking Rowe be a Committee for 
the purpose of exploring the Marine Zoology of South Devon ; that Mr. 
Spence Bate be the Secretary, and that the sum of 20Z. be placed at their 
disposal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Stainton, Sir J. Lubbock, and Mr. E. C. Rye be reappointed 
a Committee for the purpose of continuing a Record of Zoological Litera- 
ture ; that Mr. Stainton be the Secretary, and that the sum of lOOZ. be 
placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. M. Foster, Professor Rolleston, Mr. Dew-Smith, Professor 
Huxley, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Gwyn Jefireys, Mr. Sclater, Mr. F. M. Bal- 
four, Sir 0. WyvOle Thomson, and Professor Ray Lankester be reappointed 
a Oonomittee for the purpose of arranging with Dr. Dohrn for the occupa- 
tion of a table at the Zoological Station at ISTaples during the ensuing 
year ; that Mr. Dew-Smith be the Secretary, and that the sum of 76Z. be 
placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Sir Yictor Brooke, Professor Flower, and Mr. Sclater be a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of assisting Professor Leith Adams in preparing 
Plates illustrating a Monograph on the Mammoth; that Sir Victor 
Brooke be the Secretary, and that the sum of 17Z, be placed at their dis- 
posal for the purpose. 

That Mr. Sclater, Dr. G, Hartlaub,Sir Joseph Hooker, Oaptam J. W. 
Hunter, and Professor Flower be a Committee for the purpose of taking 
steps for the investigation of the Natural History of Socotra ; that Mr. 
Sclater be the Secretary, and that the sum of lOOZ. be placed at their dis- 
posal for the purpose. 

That Professor Rolleston, Major-General Lane Pox, Dr. John Evans, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, and Mr. Edward Laws be a Committee for the 
pnrpose of exploring certain Bone Oaves in South Wales ; that Professor 
Rolleston be the Secretary, and that the snm of 50Z. be placed at their 
•disposal for the purpose. 

That Major-General Lane Fox, Professor Rolleston, and Mr. F. G. H. 
Price he a Committee for the pnrpose of exploring Ancient Earthworks ; 
that Major-General Lane Fox be the Secret^, and that the sum of 25Z. 
be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That Major-General Lane Fox, Mr. William James Knowles, Dr. Leith 
Adams, and the Rev. Dr. Grainger be a Committee for the purpose of con- 
ducting Excavations atPortstewart and elsewhere in the North of Ireland; 
that Mr. Knowles he the Secretary, and that the sum of 15Z. be placed at 
their disposal for the purpose. 

That Dr. Farr, Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Brabrook, Sir George Campbell, Mr. 
F. P. Fellows, Major-Geneoral Lane i^ox, Mr, Francis Galton, Mi\ Park 
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Harrison, Mr. James Hey wood, Mr. P. Hallett, Professor Loone Levi, Sir 
Rawson Rawson, Professor Rolleston, and Mr. Charles Roberts be a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of continuing the collection of observations on the 
Systematic Examination of Heights, Weights, &o., of Human Beings in 
the British Empire, and the publication of photographs of the typical 
Races of the Empire ; that Mr. E. W. Brabrook be the Secretary, and that 
the sum of 50Z. be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Sir William Thomson, 
Major-General Strachey, Captain Douglas Galton, Mr. G. E. Deacon, Mr. 
Rogers Field, Mr. E. Roberts, and Mr. J. K Shoolbred, be reappointed 
for the purpose of considering the Datum-level of the Ordnance Survey of 
Great Britain, with a view to its establishment on a surer foundation than 
hitherto, and for the tabulation and comparison of other Datum-marks ; 
that Mi. James hT. Shoolbred be the Secretary, and that the sum of 10?. 
be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee on Instruments for Measuring the Speed of Ships, 
consisting of Mr. W. Froude, Mr. F. J. BramweU, Mr. A. E. Fletcher, 
the Rev. E. L. Berthon, Mr. James R. !N*apier, Mr. 0. W. Merrifiold, 
Dr. C. W, Siemens, Mr. H. M. Brunei, Mr. J. Shoolbred, Professor 
James Thomson, and Professor Sir William Thomson, bo reappointed ; 
that Mr. James H. Shoolbred be the Secretary, and that the sum of 50?. 
be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

That the Committee, consisting of Mr. James R. ISTapier, Sir William 
Thomson, Mr. William Froude, Professor Osborne Reynolds, and Mr. J. T. 
Bottomley, for the purpose of making experiments and of reporting on the 
effect of the Propeller on the turning of Steam-vessels bo reappointed (with 
power to communicate with the Government) ; that Professor Osborne 
Reynolds be tbe Secretary, and that the sum of 10?. be placed at thpir dis- 
posal for the purpose. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Sir William Thomson, 
Dr. Merrifield, Mr. W. Froude, Professor Osborne Reynolds, Captain 
Douglas Galton, and Mr. James N. Shoolbred (with power to add to their 
number), be reappointed for the purpose of obtaining information respect- 
ing the Phenomena of the stationary Tides in the English Channel and in 
the North Sea, and of representing to the Government of Portugal and 
the Governor of Madeira that in the opinion of the British Association 
tidal observations at Madeira or other islands in the North Atlantic 
Ocean would he very valuable, with the view to the advancement of qm 
knowledge of the tides in the Atlantic Ocean ; that Mr. James N. Shoob 
bred he the Secretary, and that the sum of 10?. bo placed at their disposal 
for the purpose. 

A^jplicaUons for Bejports and Eesea/rohes notimohing Cfrants of Money, 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Sir William Thomson 
(Secretary), Professor Clerk Maxwell, Professor Tait, Dr. 0. W. Siemens, 
Mr. F, J. BramweU, Mr, W. Froude, and Mr. J. T. Bottomley, for continu- 
ing secular experiments upon the Elasticity of Wires he reappointed. 

That the Committee, consisting of Dr. W, Hug^s (Seorotaiy), Mr, 
J. N, Lockyer, Professor J. Emerson Reynolds, Mr. G. J. Stoney, Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode, Dr. De La Rue, and Dr. W. M. Watts, for the purpose of 
preparing andprintmg Tables of Osoillation-freqnencies be re^pointod. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Everett (Secretary),. 
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Professor Sir William Thomson, Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, Mr. G. J. 
Symons, Professor Ramsay, Professor Geikie, Mr. J. Glaisher, Mr. Pen- 
gelly. Professor Edward Hull, Professor Ansted, Dr. Clement Le Neve 
Poster, Professor A. S. Herschel, Mr, G. A. Lebonr, Mr, A. B. Wynne, 
Mr. G^oway, Mr, Joseph. Dickinson, and Mr. G. P. Deacon, on Dnder- 
ground Temperature be reappointed. 

That the Committee consisting of Professor G. C. Poster, Professor 
W. G. Adams, Professor R. B. Clifton, Professor Cayley, Professor J. D. 
Everett, Professor Clerk Maxwell, Lord Rayleigh, Professor G. G. Stokes, 
Professor Balfour Ste^^art, Mr. Spottiswoode, and Professor P. G. Tait 
be reappointed, for the purpose of endeavouring to procure Reports on the 
progress of the chief branches of Mathematics and Physics; and that 
Professor G. Carey Poster be the Secretary. 

That Mr. C. W* Merrifield be requested to report on the present state 
of knowledge of the Application of Quadratures and Interpolation to 
Actual Data. 

That the Committee, consisting of Mr. Spottiswoode, Professor G. G. 
Stokes, Professor Cayley, Professor BL J. S. Smith, Professor Sir WHliam 
Thomson, Professor Henrioi, Lord Rayleigh, and Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher 
(Secretary), on Mathematical Notation and Printing be reappointed. 

That the Committee, consisting of Professor Sir William Thomson 
(Secretary). Professor Tait, Professor Grant, Dr. Siemens, Professor 
Purser, Professor G. Porbes, and Mr. David (M, for the Measurement 
of the Lunar Disturbance of Gravity be reappointed. 

That a Committee, consisting of Captain Abney (Secretary), Pro- 
fessor W. G. Adams, and Professor G. C. Poster, be appointed to carry 
out an investigation for the purpose of fixing a Stodard of White Light. 

That Professor A. S. Herschel, Mr. J. T. Dunn, and Mr. G. A. Lebour 
be reappointed a Committee for the purpose of making experiments on 
the Thermal Conductivities of certain rocli ; and that Professor Herschel 
be the Secretary. 

That Mr. R, J. Moss, Professor Boyd Dawkins, Professor Hull, Dr. 
Moss, R.N., Mr. PengeUy, Dr. Leith Adams, Professor O’Reilly, and Mr. 
John Evans be a Committee for the purpose of obtaining information 
with regard to the mode of occurrence of the remains of Oerviis Megaceros 
in Ireland ; and that Mr. R. J. Moss be the Secretary. 

That Professor Prestwich, Professor Harkness, Professor Hughes, 
Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, the Rev. H.W. Crosskey, Professor L.O. Miall, 
Messrs. G. H, Morton, D. Mackintosh, R. H. Tiddeman, J. E. Lee, 
J, Plant, W. PengeUy, Dr. Deane, Mr. 0. J. Woodward, and Mr. Moly- 
neux be a Committee for the purpose of recording the position, height 
^bove the sea, lithological characters, size, and origin of the Erratic 
Blocks of England, Wales, and Ireland, reporting other matters of interest 
connected with the same, and taking measures for their preservation ; 
and that the Rev. H. W. Crosskey be the Secretary. 

That Mr. 0. Spence Bate be requested to continue his Report “ On the 
present state of our knowledge of the Crustacea.” 

That Sir George CampbeU, M.P., Lord O’Hagan, Mr. Morley, M.P., 
Mr. Chadwick, M.P., Mr, Shaw Lefevre, M.P. Mr. Heywood^ Mr. HaUett, 
Professor Jevons, Dr. Farr, Mr. Stephen Bourne, Mr. Hammick, Professor 
Leone Levi, Professor J. K. Ingram, Dr. Hancock, and Mr. J. T. Pirn 
(with power to add to their number) be a Committee to continue the 
researches into the Incidence of Direct Taxation, with special reference to 
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Trobate, Legacy, and Succession Duty, and the Assessed Taxes ; and that 
Dr. Hancock be the Secretary. 

That the Committee consisting of Dr. A. W. Williamson, Professor 
Sir William Thomson, Mr. Bramwell, Mr. Si John Vincent Day, Dr. C. 
W. Siemens, Mr. 0. W, Merrifield, Dr. Neilson Hancock, Professor Abel, 
lyTr . J. R. Napier, Captain Douglas Galton, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. B, H. 
Oarbutt, Mr. Macrory, and Mr. H. Trueman Wood be reappointed, for 
the purpose of watching and reporting to the Council on Patent Legis- 
lation ; and that Me. P. J. Bramwell be the Secretary. 


Commwiications ordered to lejprmfed in extenso m the Amml Report of 

the Assooiation. 


That Dr. Dobson’s paper “ On the Geographical Distribution of the 
Chiroptera” be printed m extenso among the Reports. 

That the paper by Mr. Bindon B. Stoney, on “ E/ecent Improvements 
in the Port of Dublin,” be printed in extenso among the Reports, with such 
plans and diagrams as may be deemed necessary by the Conned. 


Resolutions referred to the Council for consideration and action if it seem 

desirable. 

That the attention of the Council of the Association bo called to the 
fact that the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Science have 
been altogether disregarded in the Act lately passed to enable the Trustees 
of the British Museum to remove the Natural History Collection to South 
Kensington, and that the Council be requested to take such steps in the 
matter as they shall think most desirable in the interests of science. 

That the question of the reappointment of the Committee, consisting 
of the Rev. H. P. Barnes, Mr. lienee Bate, Mr. H. B. Dresser (Secretary), 
Mr. J. B. Harting, Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, Professor Newton, the Rev. Canon 
Tristram, and Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
possibility of establishing a “ close time,” for the protection of ind^enous 
animals, be referred to the Council for consideration; and that the Council 
be empowered to take such steps in the matter as they shall think most 
desirable in the interests of science. 

That the question of the appointment of a Committee, consisting of 
Mr. James Dillon, Mr. Edward Easton, Mr. P. Le Neve Poster, Captain 
Douglas Galton, 1^. T. Hawksley, Sir John Hawkshaw, Professor Hull, 
Mr. Robert Ma nni ng, Professor Prestwich, Professor Ramsay, Mr. 0. B. 
De Ranee, the Earl of Rosse, Mr. W. Shelford, Mr. J. N, Shoolbrod, 
Mr. John Smyth, jun., Mr. G. J. Symons, and Mr. ^ T. Atchison 
(Secretary), for the purpose of conferring with the Council sis to 
the advisability of urging Government to tske immediate action to pro- 
'Cure unity of control of each of our principal river basins, be referred to 
file Council for consideration and action if it seem desirable. 
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Sympsis of Grants of Money appropriated to Scientific Purposes 
hy the General Committee at the Duhlm Meeting in August 
1878. The Names of the Mernbers who would he entitled to call 
on the General Trecbsurer for the respective Grants a/re pre- 


fixed, I 

Mathematics and Physics, 

^Cayley, Prof. — Calculation of Paotor Tables for tbe Eiftb £ s. d, 

and Sixth Millions 150 0 0 

Sylvester, Prof. — Tables of Pundamental Invariants of 

Algebraic Porms 50 0 0 

*Forbes, Prof. G. — Observation of "Atmospheric Electricity 

at Madeira (renewed) ^ 15 0 0 

Hanghton, Biev. Prof. — Tables of Sun-heat Oo-efficients ... 30 0 0 

^Jonle, Dr. — ^Determination of the Mechanical Equivalent of 

Heat (renewed) 65 0 0 

Forbes, Prof. G. — ^Instrument for Detecting the Presence of 

Fire-damp in Mines 30 0 0 

Ayrton, Mr. W. E. — Specific Inductive Capacity of a good 

Sprengel Vacuum 40 0 0 

Glaisher, Mr. — Luminous Meteors 20 0 0 

GiU, Mr. D. — Improvements in Astronomical Clocks 30 0 0 


Chemistry. 

^Roberts, Mr. Chandler. — Composition and Structure of some 


of the less-known Alkaloids 25 0 0 

* Wallace, Dr. — Development of Light from Coal-Gas of 

different Qualities 10 0 0 

Adams, Prof. W. G. — ^Electrolysis of Metallic Solutions and 

Solutions of Compound Salts 25 0 0 

Evans, Dr. J. — Exploration of Oaves in Borneo 50 0 0 

♦Huh, Prof. — Circulation of Underground Waters 15 0 0 

^Godwin-Austen, Mr. — Kentish Boring Exploration (re- 
newed) 100 0 0 

♦Evans, Dr. J. — Kent*s Cavern Exploration 100 0 0 

♦Evans, Dr, J. — Record of the Progress of G-eology 100 0 (y 

♦Hanghton, Bev. Dr. — ^Fermanagh Oaves Exploration 5 0 0 

Close, Rev. Maxwell. — ^Miocene Flora of the Basalt of the 

Koith of Ireland - 20 0 0 

Carried forward 880 0 0- 


* Reappointed. 



STNOPSIS or OKANTS Or MOOTT. 
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Biology. 

£ s. d. 

Brouglit forward 880 0 0 

Bate, Mr. Spence G. — Marine Zoology of South. Devon 20 0 0 

^Stainton, Mr. — Eecord of Zoological Literature 100 0 0 

^Foster, Dr. M. — Table at the Zoological Station, Naples ... 75 0 0 

Brooke, Sir Victor, Bart. — Ulnstrations for a Monograph on 

the Mammoth 17 0 0 

Sclater, Mr. — ^Natural History of Socotra 100 0 0 

^EoUeston, Prof. — ^Exploration of Bone-caves in South Wales 

(partly renewed) 50 0 0 

*Fox, General Lane. — Exploration of Ancient Earthworks ... 25 0 0 

Fox, General Lane. — ^Excavation at Portstewart and else- 
where in the North of Ireland 15 0 0 

Statistics and JEconomic Science. 

*Farr, Dr. — ^Anthropometric Committee SO 0 0 

MechoAvics. 

^Thomson, Sir W. — Datum-level of the Ordnance Survey . . 10 0 0 

*Froude, Mr. W. — Instruments for measuring the Speed of 

Ships (renewed) 60 0 0 

♦Napier, Mr. J. E. — Steering of Screw Steamers 10 0 0 

♦Thomson, Sir W. — Tidal Observations in the English 

Channel 10 0 0 

^1412 0 0 

Eeappointcd. 


The Awmal Meeting m 1879. 

The Meeting at Sheffield will commence on Wednesday, August 20, 1879. 
Place of Meeting in 1880. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association in 1880 will be hold at Swansea. 


1878. 


d 



kvx HBPOET — 1878. 

General Statement of Sums which have been jpaid on Account of 
Grants for Scientific Purposes. 


£ s, d, 

1834. 

Tide Discussions 20 0 0 


1836. 

Tide Discussions 62 0 0 

British Fossil Ichthyology ... 106 0 0 
i.167 0 0 

1836. 

Tide Discussions 163 0 0 

British Fossil Ichthyology ... 105 0 0 

Thermometric Observations, 

&c 60 0 0 

Experiments on long -con- 
tinued Heat 17 1 0 

Rain-Gauges 9 13 0 

Refraction Experiments ...... 15 0 0 

Lunar Nutation 60 0 0 

Thermometers 16 6 0 

^^435 0 0 

1837. 

Tide Discussions 284 1 0 

Chemical Constants 24 13 6 

Lunar Nutation 70 0 0 

Observations on Waves 100 12 0 

Tides at Bristol 160 0 0 

Meteorology and Subterra* 

nean Temperature 93 3 0 

Vitrification Experiments ... 160 0 0 

Heart Experiments 8 4 6 

Barometric Observations 30 0 0 

Barometers 11 18 6 

:g922 12~~6 

1838. 

Tide Discussions 29 0 0 

British Fossil Fishes 100 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 
and Anemometer (construc- 
tion) 100 0 0 

Cast Iron (Strength of) 60 0 0 

Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances (Preservation of )... 19 1 10 

Railway Constants 41 12 10 

Bristol Tides 60 0 0 

Growth of Plants 76 0 0 

Mud in Rivers 3 6 6 

Education Committee 60 0 0 

Heart Experiments 6 3 0 

Land and Sea Level 267 8 7 

Steam- vessels 100 0 0 

Meteorological Committee ... 31 9 6 

£932 2 2 


1839. 

Fossil Ichthyology 110 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 
at Plymouth, &o 63 10 0 


£ s, d. 

Mechanism of Waves 144 2 0 

Bristol Tides 36 18 6 

Meteorology and Subterra- 
nean Temperature 21 11 0 

Vitrification Experiments ... 9 4 7 

Cast-Iron Experiments 100 0 0 

Railway Constants 28 7 2 

Land and Sea Level 274 1 4 

Steam-vessels’ Engines 100 0 0 

Stars in Histoire C§leste 171 18 6 

Stars in Lacaille 11 0 0 

Stars in R.A.S. Catalogue ... 166 16 6 

Animal Secretions 10 10 0 

Steam Engines in Cornwall... 60 0 0 

Atmospheric Air 16 1 0 

Cast and Wrought Iron 40 0 0 

Heat on Organic Bodies 3 0 0 

Gases on Solar Spectrum 22 0 0 

Hourly Meteorological Ob- 
servations, Inverness and 

Kingussie 49 7 8 

Fossil Reptiles 118 2 9 

Mining Statistics 60 0 0 

£1695 11 0 

1840. 

Bristol Tides 100 0 0 

Subterranean Temperature... 13 13 6 

Heart Experiments 18 19 0 

Lungs Experiments 8 13 0 

Tide Discussions 60 0 0 

Land and Sea Level 6 11 1 

Stars (Histoire Celeste) 242 10 0 

Stars (LacaiUe) 4 16 0 

Stars (Catalogue) 264 0 0 

Atmospheric Air 16 16 0 

Water on Iron 10 0 0 

Heat on Organic Bodies 7 0 0 

Meteorological Observations . 62 17 6 

Forei^ Scientific Memoirs... 112 1 6 

Working Population 100 0 0 

School Statistics 60 0 0 

Forms of Vessels 184 7 0 

Chemical and Electrical Phe- 
nomena 40 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Pl;^outh 80 0 0 

Magnetical Observations 186 13 9 

£1646 16 4 

1841. 

Observations on Waves 30 0 0 

Meteorology and Snbterra- 

neanTemperature 8 8 0 

Aotinometers 10 0 0 

Earthquake Shocks 17 7 0 

Acrid Poisons 6 0 0 

Veins and Absorbents 3 0 0 

Mud in Rivers 6 0 0 
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£ $, d. 

Marine Zoology 16 12 8 

Skeleton Maps 20 0 0 

Mountain Barometers 6 18 6 

Stars (Histoire C61este) 186 0 0 

Stars (Lacaille) 79 6 0 

Stars (Nomenolaturo of ) 17 19 C 

Stars (Catalogue of) 40 0 0 

Water on Iron 60 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Inverness 20 0 0 

Meteorological Observations 

(reduction of) 26 0 0 

Fossil Eeptiles 60 0 0 

Foreign Memoirs 62 0 6 

Eailway Sections 38 1 0 

Forms of Vessels 19B 12 0 

Meteorological Observations 

at Plymouth 66 0 0 

Magnetical Observations 61 18 8 

Fishes of the Old Red Sand- 
stone 100 0 0 

Tides at Leith 60 0 0 

Anemometer at Edinburgh... 69 1 10 

Tabulating Observations 9 6 3 

Races of Men 6 0 0 

Radiate Animals 2 0 0 

£m5 10 li 

1812. 

Dynamometric Instruments... 113 11 2 

Anoplura Britannije 62 12 0 

Tides at Bristol 69 8 0 

Oases on Light 30 14 7 

Chronometers 26 17 6 

Marine Zoology 16 0 

British Fossil Mammalia 100 0 0 

Statistics of Education 20 0 0 

Marine Steam-vessels* En- 
gines 28 0 0 

Stars (Histoire Celeste) 69 0 0 

Stars (Brit. Assoc. Oat. of).., 110 0 0 

Railway Sections 161 10 0 

British Belemnites 60 0 0 

Fossil Reptiles (publication 

of Report) 210 0 0 

Forms of Vessels 180 0 0 

Galvanic Experiments on 

Rocks 6 8 6 

Meteorological Experiments 

at Plymouth 68 0 0 

Constant Indicator and Dyna- 
mometric Instruments 90 0 0 

Force of Wind 10 0 0 

Light on Growth of Seeds ... 8 0 0 

Vital Statistics 50 0 0 

Vegetative Power of Seeds... 8 1 11 

Questidns on Human Race ... 7 9 0 


£1449 17 8 

1843. 

Revision of the Homenclatuxe 
of Stars 


£ s. d. 

Reduction of Stars, British 

Association Catalogue 26 0 0 

Anomalous Tides, Frith of 

Forth 120 0 0 

Hourly Met oorological Obser- 
vations at Kingussie and 

Inverness 77 12 8 

Met eorological Observat ions 

at Plymouth 65 0 0 

Whewell’s Meteorological 
Anemometer at Plymout h . 10 0 0 

Meteorological Observations, 

Osier’s Anemometer at Ply- 
mouth 20 0 0 

Reduction of Meteorological 

Observations 30 0 0 

Meteorological Ihstnunonts 

and Gratuities 39 6 0 

Construction of Anemometer 

at Inverness 66 12 2 

Magnetic Co-operation 10 8 10 

Meteorological Recorder for 

Kew Observatory 60 0 0 

Action of Gases on Light 18 16 1 

Establishmimt at Kew Obser- 
vatory, Wages, Repairs, 

Furniture, and Sundries ... 133 4 7 
Experiments by Captive Bal- 
loons 81 8 0 

Oxidation of the Rails of Rail- 
ways 20 0 0 

Publication of Report on Fos- 
sil Reptiles 40 0 0 

Coloured Drawings of Rail- 
way Sections 147 18 3 

Registration of Eartluiuako 

Shooks 30 0 0 

Report on Zoological Nomon- 

olaturo 10 0 0 

Uncovering Lower Red Sand- 
stone near Manchester 4 4 6 

Vogoialivo Power of Seeds... 5 3 8 

Marino Test acea (Habits of) . 10 0 0 

Marine Zoology *. 10 0 0 

Marino Zoology 2 14 11 

Pre])aration of Report on Bri- 
tish Fossil Mammalia 100 0 0 

Physioloppcal Opeiations of 

Medicinal Agents 20 0 0 

Vital Statistics 36 6 8 

Additional ExpcTimenls on 

the Forms of Vessels 70 0 0 

Additional Experiments on 

the Forms of Vessels 100 0 0 

Reduction of Experiments on 

the Forms of Vessels 100 0 0 

Morin’s Instrument and Con- 
stant Indicator 69 14 10 

Experiments on tho strength 
of Materials 60 0 0 


£1566 10 2 


2 0 0 
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£ $ d.\ 

1844:. I 

Meteorological Observations 
at Kingussie and Inverness 12 0 0 

Completing Observations at 

Plymouth 35 0 0 

Magnetic and Meteorological 

Oo-operation 25 8 4 

Publication of the British 
Association Catalogue of 

Stars 35 0 0 

Observations on Tides on the 
East Coast of Scotland ... 100 0 0 
Eevisionof the Nomenclature 

of Stars 1842 2 9 6 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment in Kew Observa- 
tory 117 17 3 

Instruments for Kew Obser- 
vatory 56 7 3 

Influence of Light on Plants 10 0 0 

Subterraneous Temperature 

in Ireland 6 0 0 

Coloured Drawings of Rail- 
way Sections 15 17 6 

Investigation of Eossil Fishes 
oftlie Lower Tertiary Strata 100 0 0 
Registering the Shocks of 

Earthquakes 1842 23 11 10 

Structure of Fossil Shells ... 20 0 0 

Radiata and Mollusca of the 
iEJgean and Red Seas 1842 100 0 0 
Geographical Distributions of 

Marine Zoology 1842 0 10 0 

Marine Zoology of Devon and 

Cornwall 10 0 0 

Marine Zoology of Corfu 10 0 0 

Experiments on the Vitality 

of Seeds 9 0 3 

Experiments on the Vitality 

of Seeds 1842 8 7 3 

Exotic Anoplura 16 0 0 

Strength of Materials 100 0 0 

Completing Experiments on 

the Forms of Ships 100 0 0 

Inquiries into Asphyxia 10 0 0 

Investigations on the Internal 

Constitution of Metals 60 0 0 

Constant Indicator and Mo- 
rin’s Instrument 1842 10 0 0 

£981 12 8 


1846. 

Publications of the British As- 
sociation Catalogue of Stars 361 14 6 
Meteorological Observations 

at Inverness 30 18 11 

Magnetic and Meteorological 

Co-operation 16 16 8 

Meteorological Instrumentsat 

Edinburgh 18 11 9 

Reduction of Anemometrical 
Observations at Plymouth 26 0 0 


Electrical Experiments at 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Kew Observatory 

Maintaining the Establish- 

43 

17 

8 

ment in Kew Observatory 

149 

16 

0 

For Kreil’s Barometrograph 

26 

0 

0 

Gases from Iron Furnaces... 

60 

0 

0 

The Actinograph 

Microscopic Structure of 

16 

0 

0 

Shells 

20 

0 

0 

Exotic Anoplura 1843 

10 

0 

0 

Vitality of Seeds 1843 

2 

0 

7 

Vitality of Seeds 1844 

7 

0 

0 

Marine Zoology of Cornwall 
Physiological Action of Medi- 

10 

0 

0 

cines 

Statistics of Sickness and 

20 

0 

0 

Mortality in York 

20 

0 

0 

Earthquake Shocks 1843 

16 14 

8 

£831 

9 

9 


1846. 

British Association Catalogue 

of Stars 1844 211 16 0 

Fossil Fishes of the London 


Clay 

100 

0 

0 

Computation of the Gaussian 
Constants for 1829 

60 

0 

0 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 

146 

16 

7 

Strength of Materials 

60 

0 

0 

Researches in Asphyxia 

6 16 

2 

Examination of Fossil Shells 

10 

0 

0 

Vitality of Seeds 1844 

2 16 10 

Vitality of Seeds 1846 

7 

12 

3 

Marine Zoology of Cornwall 

10 

0 

0 

Marine Zoology of Britain ... 

10 

0 

0 

Exotic Anoplura 1814 

26 

0 

0 

Expenses attending Anemo- 
meters 

11 

7 

6 

Anemometers’ Repairs 

2 

3 

6 

Atmospheric Waves 

3 

3 

3 

Captive Balloons 1844 

8 19 

8 

Varieties of the Human Race 
1844 

7 

6 

3 

Statistics of Sickness and 
Mortality in York 

12 

0 

0 

£6SB 16 

J) 

1847. 

Computation of the Gaussian 
Constants for 1829 

60 

0 

0 

Habits of Marine Animals ... 

10 

0 

0 

Physiological Action of Medi- 
cines 

20 

0 

0 

Marine Zoology of Cornwall 

10 

0 

0 

Atmospheric Waves 

6 

9 

3 

Vitality of Seeds 

4 

7 

7 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 

107 

8 

6 

£208 

6 

4 
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£ s, dt* 

1848. ^ 

Maintainitig the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 171 16 13 

Atmospheric Waves 8 10 0 

TiLality of Seeds 0 16 0 

Completion of Catalogue of 

Stars 70 0 0 

On Colouring Matters 6 0 0 

On Orowth of Plants ^ ^ ^ 

£275 1 "8 

1849. 

Electrical Observations at 

Kew Observatory 50 0 0 

Maintaining Establishment 

at ditto 76 2 5 

Vitality of Seeds 6 8 1 

On Growth of Plants 6 0 0 

Begistration of Periodical 

Phenomena 10 0 0 

Bill on Account of Anemo- 
metrical Observations 13 9 0 


£169 19 6 


1860. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 26618 0 
Transit of Earthquake Waves 60 0 0 

Periodical Phenomena 16 0 0 

Meteorological Instruments, 

Azores 25 0 0 

0 


1851. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 
(includes part of grant in 


1840) 309 2 2 

Theory of Heat 20 1 1 

Periodical Phenomena of Ani- 
mals and Plants 5 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 6 6 4 

Influence of Solar liadiation 30 0 0 

Ethnological Inquiries. 12 0 0 

Bosearches on Annelida 10 0 0 


le3J)T‘ 9“ 7 


1862. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 


(including balance of giant 

for 1860) 233 17 8 

Experiments on the Conduc- 
tion of Heat 6 2 9 

Influence of Solar Kadiations 20 0 0 

Geological Map of Ireland ... 16 0 0 

Besearches on the British An- 
nelida 10 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 10 6 2 

Strength of Boiler Plates 10 0 0 


£304 6 7 


£ t, d. 

1863. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 106 0 0 


Experiments on the Intluenco 

of Solar Badiation 16 0 0 

Ecbcarolics on tho British An- 
nelida 10 0 0 

Dredging on tlic East Coast 

of Scotland 10 0 0 

Ethnological Queries 6 0 0 


£206“ 0 0 

1854. ' ^ 

Maintaining tho Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 


(including balance of 

former grant) 330 16 4 

Investigations on Flax..., 31 0 0 

Effects of Temperature on 

Wrought Iron 10 0 0 

Begistration of Periodical 

Biciiomena 10 0 0 

British Annelida !. 10 0 0 

Vitality of So(‘ds 628 

Conduction of Heat 4 2 0 

■i3M) 19 7 


1866. 

Maintaining the EslabliMh- 
ment at Kew Obscivatoiy 426 0 0 


Earthquake Movemi'nts 10 0 0 

Physical As]:)cct of the Moon 11 8 6 

Vitality of Seeds 10 7 11 

Map of the World 16 0 0 

Ethnological Queries 6 0 0 

Dredging near Belfast 4 0 0 


£480 1(> 4 


1866. 


Maintaining tho Establish- 
ment at Kew Obstuva- 
toiy 

1864 £ 75 0 01 

1866 £600 0 0/ 

St ricklaiid ’& Omit ho 1 og I cal 

Synonyms 

Dredging and Dn^dging 


676 0 0 
100 0 0 


Forma 9 13 9 

Chemical Act ion of Light ... 20 0 0 

Strength of Iron Plates 10 0 0 

Begistration of Periodical 

Plicnomona 10 0 0 

Propagation of Salmon 10 0 0 


”£731'! 3 9 


1867. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kqw Observatory 360 0 0 


Earthquake Wave Experi- 
ments 40 0 0 

Dredging near Belfast 10 0 0 

Dredging on the West Coast 
of Scotland 10 0 0 



Izx BEPOKT- 

£ f. d. 

Investigations into the Mol- 

Insca of California 10 0 0 

Experiments on Flax 6 0 0 

Nat-oral History of Mada- 
gascar 20 0 0 

Eesearches on British Anne- 
lida 26 0 0 

Report on Natnral Products 
imported into Liverpool ... 10 0 0 

Artificial Propagation of Sal- 
mon 10 0 0 

Temperat-ure of Mines 7 8 0 

Thermometers for Subterra- 
nean Observations 5 7 i 

Life-Boats 6 0 0 


£507 15 i 

1858. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 0 


Earthqualse Wave E2q)eri- 

ments 26 0 0 

Dredging on the West Coast 

of Scotland. 10 0 0 

Dredging near Dublin 6 0 0 

Vitality of Seeds 6 6 0 

Dredging near Belfast 18 13 2 

Report on the British Anne- 
lida 26 0 0 

Experiments on the produc- 
tion of Heat by Motion in 

Fluids 20 0 0 

Report on the Natural Pro- 
ducts imported into Scot- 
land 10 0 0 


£618 18 2 

1859. ^ 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment at Kew Observatory 600 0 0 


Dredging near Dublin 16 0 0 

Osteology of Birds 50 0 0 

Irish Tunicata 6 0 0 

Manure Experiments 20 0 0 

British Medusidse 6 0 0 

Dredging Committee 6 0 0 

Steam -vessels’ Performance... 6 0 0 

Marine Fauna of South and 

West of Ireland 10 0 0 

Photographic Chemistry 10 0 0 

Lanarkshire Fossils 20 0 1 

Balloon Accents 39 11 0 


£684 11 1 


1860. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory 500 0 0 

Dredging near Belfast 16 6 0 

Dredging in Dublin Bay 16 0 0 

Inquiry into the Performance 

of Steam-vessels 124 0 0 

Explorations in the TeRow 
Sandstone of Dora Den ... 20 0 0 


- 1878 . 


£ #. d, 

Ohemico-mechanical Analysis 

of Rocks and Minerals 26 0 0 

Eesearches on the Growth of 

Plants 10 0 0 

Researches on the Solubility 

of Salts 30 0 0 

Researches on theConstiluents 

of Manures 26 0 0 

Balance of Captive Balloon 
Accounts 1 13 6 


£766 19 6 

1861. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory.. 600 0 0 

Earthquake Bsperiments 25 0 0 

Dredging North and East 


Coasts of Scotland 23 0 0 

Dredging Committee : — 

1Q60 £60 0 0 1 .o n n 


Excavations at Dura Den 20 0 0 

Solubility of Salts 20 0 0 

Steam- vessel Performance ... 160 0 0 

Fossils of Lesmahago 15 0 0 

Explorations at IJriconium ... 20 0 0 

Chemical Alloys 20 0 0 

Classified Index to the Trans- 
actions 100 0 0 

Dredging in the Mersey and 

Dee 5 0 0 

Dip Circle 30 0 0 

Photoheliographic Observa- 
tions 60 0 0 

Prison Diet 20 0 0 

Gauging of Water 10 0 0 

Alpine Ascents 6 5 10 

Constituents of Manures 26 0 0 


£1111 5 10 


1862. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory 600 0 0 

Patent Laws 21 6 0 

Mollusca of N.-W. of America 10 0 0 

Natural History by Mercantile 

Marine 5 0 0 

Tidal Observations 26 0 0 

Photoheliometer at Kew 40 0 0 

Photographic Pictures of the 

Sun 160 0 0 

Rocks of Donegal 26 0 0 

DredgingDurhamand North- 
umberland 25 0 0 

Connexion of Storms 20 0 0 

Dredging North-east Coast 

of Scotland 6 9 6 

Ravages of Teredo 3 11 0 

Standards of Electrical Re- 
sistance 50 0 0 

Railway Accidents 10 0 0 

Balloon Committee 200 0 0 

Dredging Dublin Bay 10 0 0 
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hxi 


Dredging the Mersey 

Prison Diet 

Gauging of Water 

Steamships’ Performance.. 
Thermo-Electric Ourrcnis 


£ s. d, 
.. 6 0 0 
... 20 0 0 
,.. 12 10 0 
... 150 0 0 
... 6 0 0 
£1293 16 6 


1863. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Obseryaiory.. 600 0 0 


Balloon Committee deficiency 70 0 0 
Balloon Ascents (other ex- 
penses) 26 0 0 

Entozoa 25 0 0 

Coal Fossils 20 0 0 

Herrings 20 0 0 

Granites of Donegal 6 0 0 

Prison Diet 20 0 0 

Vertical Atmospheric Move- 
ments 13 0 0 

Dredging Shetland 60 0 0 

Dredging North-east coast of 

Scotland 25 0 0 

Dredging Northumberland 

and Durham 17 3 10 

Dredging Committee superin- 
tendence 10 0 0 

Steamship Performance 100 0 0 

Balloon Committee 200 0 0 

Carbon under pressure 10 0 0 

Volcanic Temperature 100 0 0 

Bromide of Ammonium 8 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Construction and Distri- 
bution 40 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 17 0 0 

Kew Additional Buildings for 

Photoheliograph . 100 0 0 

Thermo-Electricity 16 0 0 

Analysis of Rocks 8 0 0 

Hydroida. 10 0 0 


£U)08 3 10 


1864. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory.. COO 0 0 

Coal Fossils 20 0 0 

Vertical Atmospheric Move- 
ments 20 0 0 

Dredging Shetland 76 0 0 

Dredging Northumberland... 26 0 0 

Balloon Committee 200 0 0 

Carbon under pressure 10 0 0 

Standards of Electric Re- 
sistance 100 0 0 

Analysis of Rocks 10 0 0 

Hydroida 10 0 0 

Askham’s Gift 60 0 0 

Nitrite of Amyle 10 0 0 

Nomenclature Committee ... 6 0 0 

Rain-Gauges 19 16 8 

Caffb-Iron investigation 20 0 0 


£ s. d. 

Tidal Observations in the 


Humber 60 0 0 

Spectral Rays 46 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 20 0 0 


£1289 16 8 


1806. 

Maintaining the Establiah- 
mont of Kew Observatory.. COO 0 0 

Balloon Committee JOO 0 0 

Hydroida., 13 0 0 

Rain-Gauges 30 0 0 

Tidal Observations in the 

Humber 6 8 0 

Hexylic Compounds 20 0 0 

Amyl Compounds 20 0 0 

Irish Flora 26 0 0 

American Mollusca 3 0 0 

Organic Acids 20 0 0 

Lingula Flags Excavation ... 10 0 0 

EuryiDtoms 60 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Malta Caves Researches 30 0 0 

Oyster Brooding 26 0 0 

Gibiali ar Ca ves R csearches. ..160 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Exc*) vat ions 100 0 0 

Moon’s Surface Observations 35 0 0 

Marino Fauna 25 0 0 

Dredging Aberdeenshire 25 0 0 

Dredging Channel Islands ... 60 0 0 

Zoological Nomenclature 5 0 0 

Resistance of Floating Bodies 

in Water 100 0 0 

Bath Waters Analysis 8 10 10 

Luminous Meteors 40 0 0 


£1591 7 10 


1866. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kow Observatory,. 600 0 0 

Lunar Committee 64 13 4 

Balloon Committee * 60 0 0 

Metrical Committ 00 60 0 0 

British Rainfall 60 0 0 

Kilkenny Coal Fields 16 0 0 

Altim Bay Fossil Bcaf-Bod ... 16 0 0 

Luminous MgIooth 60 0 0 

Lingula Flags Excavation ... 20 0 0 

Ohemietd Constitution of 

Cast Iron 60 0 0 

Amyl Compounds 25 0 0 

Electrical {Standards 100 0 0 

Malta Caves Exploration 30 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Exploration 200 0 0 

Marine Fauna, &o., Devon 

and Cornwall 25 0 0 

Dredging Aberdeenshire Coast 26 0 0 

Dredging Hebrides Coast ... 60 0 0 

Dredging the Mersoy 6 0 0 

Resistance of Floating Bodies 

in Water 60 0 0 

Polycyanides of Organic Radi- 
cals 20 0 0 
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S. d, 

Eigor Mortis 10 0 0 

Irish Annelida 16 0 0 

Catalogue of Crania 50 0 0 

Didine Birds of Mascarene 

Islands 60 0 0 

Typical Crania Eesearches ... 30 0 0 

I j • -n J inn rt A 


Palestine Exploration Fund... 100 0 0 
i;i760 13 4 

1867. ^ ^ 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory.. 600 0 0 
Meteorological Instruments, 


Palestine 60 0 0 

Lunar Committee 120 0 0 

Metrical Committee 30 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 100 0 0 

Palestine Explorations 60 0 0 

Insect Fauna, Palestine 30 0 0 

British Eainfall 50 0 0 

Kilkenny Coal Fields 25 0 0 

Alum Bay Fossil Leaf -Bed ... 26 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 60 0 0 

Bournemouth, &c., Leaf- Beds 30 0 0 

Dredging Shetland 76 0 0 

Steamship Beports Condensa- 
tion 100 0 0 

Electrical Standards 100 0 0 

Ethyl and Methyl series 25 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 25 0 0 

Sound under Water 24 4 0 

North Greenland Fauna 75 0 0 

Do. Plant Beds. 100 0 0 

Iron and Steel Manufacture... 25 0 0 

Patent Laws 30 0 0 


£1739 4 0 


1868. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory.. 600 0 0 

Lunar Committee 120 0 0 

Metrical Committee 60 0 0 

Zoological Becord 100 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 160 0 0 

Steamship Performances 100 0 0 

British Bainf all 60 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 60 0 0 

Organic Acids 60 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 25 0 0 

Methyl Series 25 0 0 

Mercury and Bile 25 0 0 

Organic Bemains in Lime- 
stone Bochs 25 0 0 

Scottish Earthquakes 20 0 0 

Fauna, Devon and Cornwall.. 30 0 0 

British Fossil Corals 60 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf -Beds 60 0 0 

Greenland Explorations 100 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Tidal Observations .....100 0 0 

Cndergxound Temperature ... 60 0 0 
Spectroscopic Investigations 
of Animal Substances ...... 6 0 0 


£ s, d. 

Secondary Beptiles, &c 30 0 0 

British Marine Invertebrate 
Fauna 100 0 0 


£1940 0 0 

1869. 

Maintaining the Establish- 


^ment of Kew Observatory.. 600 0 0 

Lunar Committee 50 0 0 

Metrical Committee 26 0 0 

Zoological Becord 100 0 0 

Committee on Gases in Deep- 

well Water 26 0 0 

British Bainfall 50 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of Iron, 

&c 30 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 160 0 0 

Steamship Performances 30 0 0 

Chemical Constitution of 

Cast Iron 80 0 0 

Lron and Steel Manufacture 100 0 0 

Methyl Series 30 0 0 

Organic Bemains in Lime- 
stone Bocks 10 0 0 

Earthquakes in Scotland 10 0 0 

British Fossil Corals 60 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf-Beds 30 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 0 

Underground Temperature... 30 0 0 

Spectroscopic Investigations 

of Animal Substances 6 0 0 

Organic Acids 12 0 0 

Kiltorcan Fossils 20 0 0 

Chemical Constitution and 
Physiological Action Bela- 

tions 16 0 0 

Mountain Limestone Fossils 26 0 0 

Utilization of Sewage 10 0 0 

Products of Digestion 10 0 0 


£1622 0 0 

1870. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory 600 0 0 


Metrical Comnaittee 25 0 0 

Zoological Becord 100 0 0 

Committee on Marino Fauna 20 0 0 

Ears in Fishes 10 0 0 

Chemical Nature of Cast Iron 80 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 0 

Heat in the Blood 15 0 0 

British Bainfall 100 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Iron, (fee 20 0 0 

British Fossil Corals 60 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ... 160 0 0 

Scottish Earthquakes 4 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf -Beds 16 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 0 


Underground Temperature ... 60 0 o 
Kiltoroon Quarries Fossils ... 20 0 o 
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£ s, d. 

MoTtntain Limestone Fossils 26 0 0 

Utilization of Sewage 60 0 0 

Organic Chemical Oomponnds 30 0 0 

Onny Eiver Sediment 3 0 0 

Mechanical Equivalent of 
Heat 60 0 0 


:ei672 0 0 


1871. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory 600 0 0 

Monthly Beports of Progress 

in Chemistry 100 0 0 

Metrical Committee 26 0 0 

Zoological Becord 100 0 0 

Thermal Equivalents of the 

Oxides of Chlorine 10 0 0 

Tidal Observations 100 0 0 

Fossil Flora 26 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 0 

British Fossil Corals 26 0 0 

Heat in the Blood 7 2 6 

British Bainfall 60 0 0 

Kent’s Hole Explorations ...160 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 26 0 0 

Methyl Compounds 26 0 0 

Lunar Objects 20 0 0 

Fossil Coral Sections, for 

Photographing 20 0 0 

Bagshot Leaf-Beds 20 0 0 

Moab Explorations 100 0 0 

Gaussian Constants 40 0 0 

:ei472 2 6 


1872. 

Maintaining the Establish- 
ment of Kew Observatory 300 0 0 

Metrical Committee 76 0 0 

Zoological Becord 100 0 0 

Tidal Committee 200 0 0 

Carboniferous Corals 26 0 0 

Organic Chemical Compounds 26 0 0 

Exploration of Moab 100 0 0 

Terato-Embryological Inqui- 
ries 10 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 100 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 20 0 0 

Heat in the Blood 16 0 0 

Fossil Crustacea 26 0 0 

Fossil Elephants of Malta ... 26 0 0 

Lunar Objects 20 0 0 

Inverse Wave-Lengths 20 0 0 

British BainfaU 100 0 0 

Poisonous Substances Antago- 
nism 10 0 0 

Essential Oils, Chemical Con- 
stitution, &c. .. 40 0 0 

Mathematical Tables 60 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of Me- 
tals 26 0 0 


£1286 0 0 


£ s, d. 

1873. 

Zoological Becord 100 0 0 

Chemistry Becord 200 0 0 

Tidal Committee 400 0 0 

Sewage Committee 100 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 160 0 0 

Carboniferous Corals 26 0 0 

Fossil Elephants 26 0 0 

Wave-Lengths 160 0 0 

British Bainfall 100 0 0 

Essential Oils 30 0 0 

Mathematical Tables 100 0 0 

Gaussian Constants 10 0 0 

Sub-Wealden Explorations... 25 0 0 
Underground Temperature ... 160 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration 60 0 0 

Fossil Flora, Ireland 20 0 0 

Timber Denudation and Bain- 
fall 20 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 0 

£1685 0 0 

3874. ' 

Zoolo^cal Becord 100 0 0 

Chemistry Becord 100 0 0 

Mathematical Tables 300 0 0 

Elliptic Functions 100 0 0 

Lightning Conductors 10 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Bocks 10 0 0 

Anthropological Instructions, 

&o 50 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration ... 160 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 80 0 0 

Intestinal Secretions 16 0 0 

British Bainfall 100 0 0 

Essential Oils 10 0 0 

Sub-Wealden Ea^lorations... 26 0 0 

Settle Cave Exploration 60 0 0 

Mauritius Meteorological Re- 
search 100 0 0 

Magnetisation of Iron 20 0 0 

Marine Organisms 80 0 0 

Fossils, North-West of Scot- 
land 2 10 0 

Physiological Action of Light 20 0 0 

Trades Unions 25 0 0 

Mountain Limostone-Oorals 25 0 0 

Erratic Blocks 10 0 0 

Dredging, Durham and York- 
shire Coasts 28 5 0 

High Temperature of Bodies 80 0 0 

Siemens’s Pyrometer 3 6 0 

Labyrinthodonts of Coal- 

Measures 7 15 0 

£1161 160 
1876. 

EHptio Functions..,. 100 0 0 

Magnetization of Iron 20 0 0 

British Bainfall 120 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 80 0 0 

Chemistry Becord 100 0 0 


1878. 


e 
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£ $. d. 

Specific Voltme of Liquids... 26 0 0 
Estimation of Potash and 

Phosphoric Acid..., 10 0 0 

Isometric Oresols 20 0 0 

Sub-Wealden Explorations ... 100 0 0 
Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 100 0 0 
Settle Cave l^loration ...... 60 0 0 

Earthquakes in Scotland 16 0 0 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Development of Myxinoid 

Fishes 20 0 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Instructions for Travellers ... 20 0 0 
Intestinal Secretions ......... 20 0 0 

Palestine Exploration 100 0 0 

:g96 0 0 0 

1876. «==== 

Printing Mathematical Tables 169 4 2 

British Rainfall 100 0 0 

Ohm’s Law 9 16 0 

Tide Calculating Machine ... 200 0 0 
Specific Volume of Liquids... 26 0 0 

Isomeric Ciesols 10 0 0 

Action of Ethyl Bromobuty- 
rate or Ethyl Sodaceto- 

acetate..., 6 0 0 

Estimation of Potash and 

Pho^horicAcid 13 0 0 

Exploration of Victoria Cave, 

Settle 100 0 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Kent’s Cavern Exploration... 100 0 0 
Thermal Conductivities of 

Rocks 10 0 0 

Underground Waters 10 0 0 

Earthquakes in Scotland 1 10 0 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 

Close Time 6 0 0 

Physiological Action of Sound 26 0 0 

Zoolo^cal Station 76 0 0 

Intestinal Secretions 16 0 0 

Physical Characters of Inha- 
bitants of British Isles 13 16 0 

Measuring Speed of Ships ... 10 0 0 

Effect of Propeller on turning 

of Steam Vessels 6 0 0 

:ei092 4 2 

1877. =»===== 

Liquid Carbonic Acids in 

Minerals 20 0 0 

Elliptic Functions 260 0 0 

Ihermal Conductivity of 

Rocks 9 11 7 

Zoological Record 100 0 0 


£ 8, d, 

Kent’s Cavern 100 0 0 

Zoological Station at Naples 76 0 0 

Luminous Meteors 30 0 0 

Elasticity of Wires 100 0 0 

Dipterocarpaa, Report on 20 0 0 

Mechanical Equivalent of 

Heat 36 0 0 

Double Compounds of Cobalt 

and Nickel 8 0 0 

Underground Temperatures 60 0 0 

Settle Cave Explanation 100 0 0 

Underground Waters in New 

Red Sandstone 10 0 0 

Action of Ethyl Bromobuty- 
rate on Ethyl Sodaceto- 

acetate 10 0 0 

British Earthworks 26 0 0 

Atmospheric Elasticity in 

India 16 0 0 

Development of Light from 

Coal-^ 20 0 0 

Estimation of Pota^ and 

Phosphoric Acid.. M.. 1 18 0 

Geological Record 100 0 0 

Anthropometric Committee 34 0 0 

Physiological Action of Phos- 
phoric Add, &c 16 0 0 

:eil28 9 7 

1878. 

Exploration of Settle Caves 100 0 0 

Geolo^cal Record 100 0 0 

Investigation of Pulse Pheno- 
mena by means of Syphon 

Recorder... 10 0 0 

Zoolo^cal Station at Naples 76 0 0 

Investigation of Underground 

Waters 16 0 0 

Transmission of Electrical 
Lnpulses through Nerve 

Structure 30 0 0 

Calculation of Factor Table 

of Fourth Million 100 0 0 

Anthropometric Committee... 66 0 0 

Chemical Composition and 
Structure of less known 

Alkaloids.. 26 0 0 

Exploration of Kent’s Cavern 50 0 0 

; Zoological Record 100 0 0 

I Fermanagh Oaves Exploration 15 0 0 

Thermal Conductivity of 

Rocks 4 16 6 

Luminous Meteors 10 0 0 

Ancient Earthworks 26 0 0 


£726 16 6 



GBNBIIA.L MEETINGS. 


Ixxv 


General Meetings. 

On Wednesday, August 14, at 8 p.m., in the Exhibition Palace, 
Professor Allen Thomson, M.D., LL.D , P.R S., President, resigned the 
office of President to William Spottiswoode, Esq., M.A., D.O.L., LL.D., 
E R S , who took the Chair, and delivered an Address, for which see 
page 1. 

On Thnrsday, August 15, at 8 P.M., a Soir6e took place at the Royal 
Dublin Society's rooms. 

On Friday, August 16, at 8.30 p.m , in the Exhibition Palace, G. J, 
Romanes, Esq., F.L.S., delivered a Discourse on “ Animal Intelligence.” 

On Monday, August 19, at 8.30 P.M., in the Exhibition Palace, 
Professor Dewar, F.R.8., delivered a Discourse on “ Dissociation, or 
Modem Ideas of Chemical Action.” 

On Tuesday, August 20, at 8 p.m., a Soir6e took place at the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

On Wednesday, August 21, the concluding General Meeting took 
place, when the Proceedings of the General Committee, and the Grants 
of Money for Scientific purposes, were explained to the Members. 

The Meeting was then adjourned to Sheffield.* 

* The Meeting is appointed to take place on Wednesday, August 20, 1879. 
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WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., 

M.A., D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R,A.S., P.E.Q.K., 

PRESIDENT. 


On LOOKiNO BAOK at the long array of distinguished men who both in this 
and in the sister countries have filled the chair of the British Association ; 
on considering also the increased pains which have been bestowed upon, 
and the increased importance attaching to, the Presidential Address ; it 
may well happen when, as on this occasion, your choice has fallen upon 
one outside the sphere of professional Science, that your nominee should 
feel unusual diflGldence in accepting the post. Two considerations have 
however in my own case outweighed all reasons for hesitation : Pirst, the 
uniform kindness which I received at the hands of the Association 
throughout the eight years during which I had the honour of holding 
another office; and, secondly, the conviction that the same goodwill 
which was accorded to your Treasurer would be extended to your Presi^ 
dent. 

These considerations have led me to arrange my observations under 
two heads, viz., I propose first to offer some remarks upon the purposes 
and prospects of the Association with which, through your suffrages, I 
have been so long and so agreeably connected ; and, secondly, to indulge 
in a few reflexions, not indeed upon the details or technical progress, but 
upon the external aspects and tendencies of the Science which on this 
occasion I have the honour to represent. The former of these subjects is 
perhaps trite ; but as an old man is allowed to become garrulous on his 
own hobby, so an old officer may be pardoned for lingering about a 
favourite theme. And although the latter may appear somewhat un- 
promising, I have decided to make it one of the topics of my discourse, 
from the consideration that the holder of this office vdll generally do 
better by giving utterance to what has already become part of his 
own thought, than by gathering matter outside of its habitual range for 
the special occasion. Por, as it seems to me, the interest (if any) of an 
1878. A 
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address consists, not so muoL. in the multitude of things therein brought 
forward, as in the individuality of the mode in which they are treated. 

The British Association has already entered its fifth decade. It has 
held its meetings, this the 48th, in twenty-eight different towns. In six 
cities of note, viz., York, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, Man- 
chester, and Belfast, its curve of progress may be said to have a node, or 
point through which it has twice passed; in the five Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and in the two 
great commercial centres, Liverpool and Birmingham, it may similarly 
be said to have a triple point, or one through which it has three times 
passed. Of our forty-six Presidents more than half (fcwenty-six, in fact) have 
passed away; while the remainder hold important posts in Science, and in 
the Public Service, or iu other avocations not less honourable in themselves, 
nor less useful to the commonwealth. And whether it be due to the salu- 
brity of the climate or to the calm and dispassionate spirit in which Science 
is pursued by its votaries here, I do not pretend to say ; but it is a fact 
that the earliest of our ex- Presidents still living, himself one of the original 
members of the Association, is a native of and resident in this oountiy. 

At both of our former meetings held in Dublin, in 1835 and 1857 
respectively, while greatly indebted to the liberal hospitality of the citi- 
zens at large, we were, as we now are, under especial obligations to the 
authorities of Trinity College for placing at our disposal buildings, not 
only unusually spacious and convenient in themselves, but full of remini- 
scences calculated to awake the scientific sympathies of all who may be 
gathered in them. At both of those former Dublin meetings the vene- 
rable name of Lloyd figured at our head ; and if long-established custom 
had not seemed to preclude it, I could on many accounts have wished 
that we had met for a third time under the same name. And although 
other distinguished men, such as Dr. Robinson, Professors Stokes, Tyn- 
dall, and Andrews, are similarly disqualified by having already passed the 
Presidential chair, while others again, such as Sir W. R. Hamilton, Dr. 
M^Oullagh, and Professor Jukes, are permanently lost to our ranks ; still 
we should not have had far to seek, had we looked for a President in this 
fertile island itself. But as every one connected with the place of meet- 
ing partakes of the character of host towards ourselves as guests, it has 
been thought by our oldest and most experienced members that we 
should better respond to an invitation by bringing with us a President to 
speak as our representative than by seeking one on the spot ; and we 
may always hope on subsequent occasions that some of our present hosts 
may respond to a similar call. 

But leaving our past history, which will form a theme more appro- 
priate to our jubilee meeting in 1881, at the ancient ciiy of York, I will 
ask your attention to a few particulars of our actual operations. 

Time was when the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh and 
the Royal Irish Academy were the only representative bodies of 
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British Science and the only receptacles of memoirs relating thereto. 
But latterly, the division of labour, so general in industrial life, has 
operated in giving rise to special Societies, such as the Astronomical, the 
Linnesan, the Chemical, the Geological, the Geographical, the Statistical, 
the Mathematical, the Physical, and many others. To both the earlier, or 
more general, and the later or more special societies alike, the British 
Association shows resemblance and affinity. We are general in our com- 
prehensiveness ; we are special in our sectional arrangement ; and in this 
respect we offer not only a counterpart, but to some extent a counterpoise, 
to the general tendency to sub-division in Science. Burthor still, while 
maintaining in their integrity all the elements of a strictly scientific body, 
we also include, in our character of a microcosm, and under our more 
social aspect, a certain freedom of treatment, and interaction of our 
various branches, which is scarcely possible among separate and inde- 
pendent societies. 

The general business of our meetings consists, first, in receiving and 
discussing communications upon scientific subjects at the various sections 
into which our body is divided, with discussions thereon ; secondly, in 
distributing, under the advice of our Committee of Rocommondations, 
the funds arising ffiom the subscriptions of members and associates ; and 
thirdly, in electing a Council upon whom devolves tho conduct of our 
affairs until the next meeting. 

The communications to the sections ai’O of two kinds, viss,, papers 
from individuals, and reports from Committees. 

As to the subject-matter of the papers, nothing which falls within the 
range of Natural Knowledge, as partitioned among our sections, can bo 
considered foreign to tbe purposes of tbo Association ; and ovon many 
applications of Science, when viewed in reference to their soioniifio basis, 
may properly find a place in our proceedings. So numerous, however, 
are the topics herein comprised, so easy the transition beyond those limits, 
that it has been thought necessary to confine ourselves strictly within this 
range, lest the introduction of other matters, howovor interesting to indivi- 
dual members, should lead to the sacrifice of more important subjects. As to 
the form of the communications, while it is quite true tliat every soioniifio 
conclusion should be based upon substantial evidence, every theory com- 
plete before being submitted for final adoption, it is not tho loss desirable 
that even tentative conclusions and hypothetical principles when supported 
by sufficient primfi. facie evidence, and enunciated in such a manner as to 
be clearly apprehended, should find room for discussion at our sooiional 
meetings. Considering, however, our limitations of time, and tho varied 
nature of our audience, it would seem not inappropriate to suspend, 
mentally if not materially, over the doors of our section rooms, tho 
IVenchman’s dictum, that no scientific theory ‘ can be considered complete 
until it is so clear that it can be explained to the first man you moot in 
the street.’ 

a2 
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Among the communications to the Sections, undoubtedly the most 
important, as a rule, are the Reports ; that is to say, documents issuing 
from specially appointed committees, some of which have been recipients 
of the grants mentioned above. These Reports are in the main of two 
kinds, first, accounts of observations carried on for a series of years, and 
intended as records of information on the special subi^cts ; such for 
instance have been those made by the Kew Committee, by the committees 
on Luminous Meteors, on British Rainfall, on the Sneed of Steamships, 
on Underground Temperature, on the Exploration of certain G-eological 
Caverns, <fcc. These investigations, frequently originating in the energy 
and special qualifications of an individual, but conducted under the con- 
trol of a Committee, have in many cases been continued from year to 
year, until either the object has been fully attained, or the matter has 
passed into the hands of other bodies, which have thus been led to 
recognise an inquiry into these subjects as part and parcel of their appro- 
priate functions. The second class is one which is perhaps even more 
peculiar to the Association ; viz., the Reports on the progress and present 
state of some main topics of Science. Among these may be instanced 
the early Reports on Astronomy, on Optics, on the Progress of Analysis ; 
and later, those on Electrical Resistance, and on Tides ; that of Professor 
G*. G. Stokes on Double Refraction ; that of "Professor H. J. Smith on the 
Theory of Rumbers ; that of Mr. Russell on Hyperelliptic Transcendents ; 
and others. On this head Professor Carey Poster, in his address to the 
Mathematical and Physical Section at our meeting last year, made some 
excellent recommendations, to which, however, I need not at present more 
particularly refer, as the result of them will be duly laid before the section 
in the form of the report from a Committee to whom they were referred. 
It will be sufficient here to add that the wide extension of the Sciences 
in almost every branch, and the conseqnent specialisation of the studies 
of each individual, have rendered the need for such reports more than 
ever pressing ; and if the course of true Science should still run smooth 
it is probable that the need will increase rather than diminish. 

If time and space had permitted, I should have further particularised 
the Committees, occasionally appointed, on suhiects connected with edu- 
cation. Bat I must leave this theme for some future President, and 
content myself with pointing out that the British Association alone among 
scientific societies concerns itself directly with these questions, and is 
open to appeals for counsel and support from the great teaching body of 
the country. 

One of the principal methods by which this Association materially 
promotes the advancement of Science, and consequently one of its most 
important functions, consists in grants of money from its own income in 
aid of special scientific researches. The total amount so laid out during 
the forty-seven years of our existence has been no less than 44,000Z. ; and 
the average during the last ten years has been 1,450Z, per annum. These 
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snms iiaye not only been in the main wisely yotod and usefully expended ; . 
but they have been themselves productive oJf much additional voluntary 
expenditure of both time and money on the part of those to whom the 
grants have been entrusted. The results have come back to the Associa- 
tion in the form of papers and reports, many of which have been printed 
in our volumes. By this appropriation of a largo portion of its funds, 
the Association has to some extent anticipated, nay even it may have 
partly inspired the ideas, now so much discussed, of the Endowment of 
Research. And whether the aspirations of those wlio advocate such 
endowment be ever fully realised or not, there can 1 think be no doubt 
whatever that the Association m the matter of these grants has ahbrded 
a most powerful stimulus to original research and discovery. 

Regarded from another point of view these grants, together with 
others to be hereafter mentioned, present a strong similarity to that use- 
ful institution, the Professoriate Extraordinary of Germany, to which 
there are no foundations exactly corresponding in this country. Por, 
beside their more dkect educational purpose, these Professorships are 
intended, like our own grants, to aiford to special individuals an oppor- 
tunity of following out the special work for which they have previously 
proved themselves competent. And in this respect the British Assooia- 
tion may be regarded as supplying, to the extent of its moans, an elasticity 
which is wanting in our own Umversities. 

Besides the funds which through your support are at the disposal of 
the British Association there are, as is well known to many here present, 
other funds of more or less similar character, at the disposal or subject 
to the recommendations of the Royal Society. There is the Donation 
Fund, the property of the Society j the Government Grant of 1,000/, per 
annum, auministered by the Society ; and the Government Fund of 4,OOOJ, 
per annum (au experiment for five years) to be distributed by the Science 
and Alt Department, both for research itself, and for the support of 
those engaged thereon, according to the recommendations of a Committee 
consisting mainly of Fellows of the Royal Society. To these might be 
added other funds in the hands of difierent Scientific Societies. 

But although it must be admitted that the purposes of these various 
funds ai‘e not to be distinguished by any very simple lino of demarcation, 
and that they may therefore occasionally appear to overlap one another, 
it may still, I think, be fairly maintained that this fact docs not furnish 
any sufficient reason against their co-existence. There are many topics 
of research too minute in their range, too tentative in their present con- 
dition, to come fairly within the scope of the funds administered by the 
Royal Society. There are others, ample enough in their extent, and long 
enough in their necessary duration, to claim for their support a 3aational 
grant, but which need to be actually set on foot or tried before they can 
fairly expect the recognition either of the public or of the Government. 
To these categories others might be added ; but the above-mentioned 
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instances will perhaps suffice to show that even if larger and more perma- 
nent funds were devoted to the promotion of research than is the case at 
present, there would still be a field of activity open to the British Asso- 
ciation as well as to other scientific bodies which may have funds at their 
disposal. 

On the general question it is not difficult to offer strong arguments in 
favour of permanent national Scientific Institutions ; nor is it difficult to 
picture to the mind an ideal future when Science and Art shall walk hand 
in hand together, led by a willing minister into the green pastures of the 
Endowment of Research. But while allowing this to be* no impossible 
a future, we must still admit thjii there are other and less promising possi-» 
bUities, which under existing circumstances cannot be altogether left out 
of our calculations. I am therefore on the whole inclined to think that,, 
while not losing sight of larger schemes, the wisest pohcy, for the present 
at all events, and pending the experiment of the Government fund, wiE be 
to confine our efforts to a careful selection of definite persons to carry out de- 
finite pieces of work ; leaving to them the honour (or the onus if they so think 
it) of justifying from time to time a continuation of the confidence which 
the Government or other supporting body may have once placed in them. 

Passing from the proceedings to other features and functions of our 
body, it should be remembered that the continued existence of the Asso- 
ciation must depend largely upon the support which it receives from its 
members and associates. Stinted in the funds so arising, its scientific effec- 
tiveness would be materially impaired ; and deprived of them, its existence 
would be precarious. The amount at our disposal in each year wEl naturally 
vary with the population, with the accessibility, and with other circum- 
stances of the place of meeting; there will be financially, as well as 
scientifically, good years and bad years. But we have in our invested 
capital a sum sufficient to tide over all probable fluctuations, and even to 
carry us efficiently through several years of financial famine, if over such 
should occur. This seems to me sufficient ; and we have therefore, I 
think, no need to increase our reserve, beyond perhaps the moderate 
addition which a prudent treasurer will always try to secure, against 
expenditure which often increases and rarely diminishes. 

But however important this material support may be to our existence 
and weE being, it is by no means all that is required. There is another 
factor which enters into the product, namely, the personal scientific 
support of our best men. It is, I think, not too much to say, that without 
their presence our meetings would fail in their chief and most important 
element, and had best be discontinued altogether. We make, it must be* 
admitted, a demand of sensible magnitude in calling upon men who have 
been actively engaged during a great portion of the year, at a season 
when they may fairly look for relaxation, to attend a busy meeting, and 
to contribute to its proceedings ; but unless a fair quota at least of our 
veterans, and a good muster of our younger men, put iu their appearance. 
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our gatterings will be to little purpose. There was a period within my 
own recollection when it was uncertain whether the then younger members 
of our scientific growth would cast in their lot with ns or not, and when 
the fate of the Association depended very much upon their decision. They 
decided in onr favour ; they have since become Presidents, Lecturers, and 
other functionaries of our body ; with what result it is for you to judge. 

Of the advantages which may possibly accrue to the locality in which 
our meetings are held, it is not for us to speak ; but it is always a ground 
for sincere satisfaction to learn that our presence has been of any use in 
stimulating an interest, or in promoting local efforts, in the direction of 
Science. 

The functions of the British Association do not, however, terminate 
with the meeting itself. Beside the special committees already mentioned, 
there remains a very important body, elected by the General Committee, 
viz., the Council, which assembles at the office in London from time to 
time as occasion requires. To this body belongs the duty of proposing a 
President, of preparing for the approval of the General Committee the list 
of Vice-Presidents and sectional officers, the selection of evening lecturers, 
and other arrangements for the coming meeting. 

At the present time another class of questions occupies a good deal of 
the attention of the Council. In the first generation of the Association, 
and during the period of unwritten, but not yet traditional, law, questions 
relating to our own organisation or procedure either “ settled themselves,'^ 
or were wisely left to the discretionary powers of those who had taken 
part in our proceedings during the early years of our existence. These 
and other kindred subjects now require more careful formularisation and 
more deliberate sanction. And it is on the shoulders of the Council that the 
weight of these matters in geneml falls. These facts deserve especial men- 
tion on the present occasion, because one part of onr business at the close of 
this meeting will be to bid farewell officially to one who has served ns as 
Assistant Secretary so long and so assiduously that he has latterly become 
our main repertory of information, and onr mentor upon questions of prece- 
dent and procedure. The post hitherto held by Mr. Griffith (for it is to 
him that I allude) will doubtless be well filled by the able and energetic 
member who has been nominated in his place ; but I doubt not that even 
he will be glad for some time to come to draw largely upon the knowledge 
and experience of his predecessor. 

But, beside matters of iuternal arrangement and organisation, the 
duties of the Council comprise a variety of scientific subjects referred to 
them by the General Committee, at the instance of the Committee of Re- 
commendations, for deliberation and occasionally for action. With the 
increasing activity of onr body in general, and more particularly with that 
of onr varions officers, these duties have of late years become more varied 
and onerous than formerly ; nor is it to be wished that they should 
diminish in either variety or extent. 
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Once more, questions beyond our own constitution, and even beyond 
tbe scope of onr own immediate action, snob as education, legislation 
affecting either tbe promotion or tbe applications of science to industrial 
and social life, wbicb have suggested themselves at our meetings, and 
received tbe preliminary sanction of our Committee of Recommendations, 
are frequently referred to our Council. These, and others wbicb it is 
unnecessary to particularise, whether discussed in full Council or in com- 
mittees specially appointed by that body, render tbe duties of our coun- 
cillors as onerous as they are important. 

While tbe Government has at all times, but in a more marked manner 
of late years, recognised tbe Royal Society of London, with representa- 
tives from tbe sister societies of Dublin and of Edinburgh, as tbe body 
to wbicb it should look for counsel and advice upon scientific questions, 
it has still never shown itself indisposed to receive and entertain any 
well-considered recommendation from tbe British Association. Two 
special causes have in all probabibty contributed largely to this result. 
First, tbe variety of elements comprised by tbe Association, on account 
of wbicb its recommendations imply a more general concurrence of scien- 
tific opinion than those of any other scientific body. Secondly, tbe pecu- 
liar fact, that our period of maximum activity coincides with that of 
minimum activity of other scientific bodies, is often of tbe highest import- 
ance. At tbe very time when tbe other bodies are least able, we are 
most able, to give deliberate consideration, and formal sanction, to recom- 
mendations whether in tbe form of applications to Government or other- 
wise which may arise. In many of these, time is an element so essential, 
that it is not too much to say, that without the intervention of the British 
Association many opportunities for the advancement of Science, especially 
at the seasons in question, might have been lost. The Government has 
moreover formally recognised our scientific existence by appointing our 
President for the time being a member of the Government Fund Com- 
mittee ; and the public has added its testimony to our importance and 
utility by imposing upon our President and officers a variety of duties, 
among which are conspicuous those which arise out of its very liberal 
exercise of civic and other hospitality. 

Of the nature and functions of the Presidential address this is perhaps 
neither the time nor the place to speak ; bnt if I might for a moment for- 
get the purpose for which we are now assembled, I would take the oppor- 
tuniiy of reminding those who have not attended many of onr former 
meetings that our annual volumes contain a long series of addresses on 
the progress of Science, from a number of our most eminent men, to 
which there is perhaps no parallel elsewhere. These addresses are per- 
haps as remarkable for their variety in mode of treatment as for the value 
of tbeir subject-matter. Some of our Presidents, and especially those 
who officiated in the earlier days of our existence, have passed in review 
the various branches of Science, smd have noted the progress made in 
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each during tlie current year, But, as the various Sciences have demanded 
more and more special treatment on the part of those who seriously pursue 
them, so have the cases of individuals who can of their own knowledge 
give anything approaching to a general review become more and more 
rare. To this may be added the fact that although no year is so barren 
as to fail in affording sufficient crop for a strictly scientific budget, or for 
a detailed report of progress in research, yet one year is more fertile than 
another in growths of sufficient prominence to arrest the attention of the 
general public, and to supply topics suitable for the address. On these 
accounts apparently such a Presidential survey has ceased to be annual, 
and has dropped into an intermittence of longer period. Some Presi- 
dents have made a scientific principle, such as the Time-element in natural 
phenomena, or Continuity, or Natural Selection, the theme of their dis- 
course, and have gathered illustrations from various branches of know- 
ledge. Others again, taking their own special subject as a fundamental 
note, and thence modulating into other kindred keys, have borne testi- 
mony to the fact that no subject is so special as to be devoid of bearing 
or of influence on many others. Some have described the successive stages 
of even a single but important investigation ; and while tracing the growth 
of that particular item, and of the ideas involved in it, have incidentally 
shown to the outer world what manner of business a serious investigation 
is. But there is happily no pattern or precedent which the President 
is bound to follow ; both in range of subject-matter and in mode of treat- 
ment each has exercised his undoubted right of taking an independent 
line. And it can hardly be doubted that a judicious exercise of this free- 
dom has contributed more than anything else to sustain the interest of a 
series of annual discourses extending now over nearly half a century. 

The nature of the subjects which may fairly come within the scope of 
such a discourse has of late been much discussed ; and the question is one 
upon which everyone of course is entitled to form his own judgment ; but 
lest there should be any misapprehension as to how far it concerns us in our 
corporate capacity, it will be well to remind my hearers that as, on the one 
hand, there is no discussion on the Presidential address, and the members 
as a body express no formal opinion upon it, so, on the other, the Association 
cannot fairly be considered as in any way committed to its tenour or con- 
clusions. Whether this immunity from comment and reply be really on 
the whole so advantageous to the President as might be supposed need 
not here be discussed ; but suffice it to say, that the case of an audience 
assembled to listen without discussion finds a parallel elsewhere, and in 
the parallel case it is not generally considered that the result is altogether 
either advantageous to the speaker or conducive to excellence in the 
discourse. 

But, apart from this, the question of a limitation of range in the 
subject-matter for the Presidential address is not quite so simple as may 
at first sight appear. It must, in &ot, he home in mind that, while on 
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the one hand knowledge is distinct from opinion, from feeling, and from 
all other modes of snbjectiye impression, still the limits of knowledge are 
at all times expanding, and the boundaries of the known and the unknown 
are never rigid or permanently fixed. That which in time past or present 
has belonged to one category may in time future belong to the other. 
Our ignoi’anoe consists partly in ignorance of actual facts, and partly also 
in ignorance of the possible range of ascertainable fact. If we could lay 
down beforehand precise limits of possible knowledge, the problem of 
Physical Science would be already half solved. But the question to which 
the scientific explorer has often to address himself is not merely whether 
he is able to solve this or that problem, but whether he can so far unravel 
the tangled threads of the matter with which he has to deal as to weave 
them into a definite problem at all. He is not like a candidate at an 
examination with a precise set of questions placed before him; he must 
first himself act the part of the examiner and select questions from the 
repertory of nature, and upon them found others, which in some sense 
are capable of definite solution. If his eye seem dim, he must look stead- 
fastly and with hope into the misty vision, until the very clouds wreaA 
themselves into definite forms.’' If his ear seem dull, he mhst listen 
patiently and with sympathetic trust to the intricate whisperings of 
nature, — the goddess, as she has been called, of a hundred voices — ^until 
here and there he can pick out a few simple notes to which his own 
powers can resound. If, then, at a moment when he finds himself placed 
on a pinnacle from which he is called upon to take a perspective survey 
of the range of science, and to tell ns what he can see from his vantage 
ground ; if, at such a moment, after straining his gaze to the very verge 
of the horizon, and after describing the most distant of well-defined 
objects, he should give utterance also to some of the subjective impres- 
sions which he is conscious of receiving from regions beyond; if he 
should depict possibilities which seem opening to his view ; if he 
should explain why he thinks this a mere blind alley and that an open 
path ; then the fault and the loss would be alike ours if we refused to 
listen calmly, and temperately to form our own judgment on what we 
hear ; then assuredly it is we who would be committing the error of con- 
founding matters of fact and matters of opinion if we failed to discriminate 
between the various elements contained in such a discourse, and assumed 
that they had all been put on the same footing. 

But to whatever decision we may each come on these controverted 
points, one thing appears clear from a retrospect of past experience, viz., 
that first or last, either at the outset in his choice of subject or in the 
conclusions ultimately drawn therefrom, the President, according to his 
own account at least, finds himself on every occasion in a position of 
“ exceptional or more than nsnal difficulty.” And your present repre- 
sentative, like his predecessors, feels himself this moment in a similar 
predicament. The reason which he now offers is that the branch of 
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science 'whicK he represents is one whose lines of advance, viewed from a 
mathematician's own point of view, offer so few points of contact with 
the ordinary experiences of life or modes of thought, that any account of 
its actual progress which he might have attempted must have failed in 
the first requisite of an address, namely, that of being intelligible. 

Now if this esoteric view had been the only aspect of the subject 
which he could present to his hearers, he might well have given up the 
attempt in despair. But although in its technical character Mathematical 
Science suffers the inconveniences, while it enjoys the dignity, of its 
Olympian position, still in a less formal garb, or in disguise, if you are 
pleased so to call it, it is found present at many an unexpected turn; 
and although some of us may never have learnt its special language, not 
a few have, all through our scientific life, and even in almost every 
accurate utterance, like Moliere’s well known character, been talking 
mathematics without knowing it. It is, moreover, a fact not to be over- 
looked that the appearance of isolation, so conspicuous in mathematics, 
appertains in a greater or less degree to all other sciences, and perhaps 
also to all pursuits in life. In its highest flight each soars to a distance 
from its fellows. Each is pursued alone for its own sake, and without 
reference to its connection with, or its application to, any other subject. 
The pioneer and the advanced guard are of necessity separated from the 
main body, and in this respect mathematics does not materially differ 
from its neighbours. And, therefore, as the solitariness of mathematics 
has been a frequent theme of discourse, it may be not altogether unpro- 
fitable to dwell for a short time upon the other side of the question, and 
to inquire whether there be not points of contact in method or in subject- 
matter between mathematics and the outer world which have been 
frequently overlooked ; whether its lines do not in some cases run parallel 
to those of other occupations and purposes of life ; and lastly, whether we 
may not hope for some change in the attitude too often assumed towards 
it by the representatives of other branches of knowledge and of mental 
activity. 

In his Preface to the ‘Prinoipia ’ Newton gives expression to some 
general ideas which may well serve as the key-note for all future utter- 
ances on the relation of mathematics to natural, including also therein 
what are commonly called artificial, phenomena. 

“ The ancients divided mechanics into two parts, rational and prac- 
tical; and since artizans often work inaccurately, it came to pass that 
mechanics and geometry were distinguished in this way, that everything 
accurate was referred to geometry, and everything inaccurate to 
mechanics. But the inaccuracies appertain to the artizan and not to the 
art, and geometry itself has its foundation in mechanical practice, and is 
in fact nothing else than that part of universal mechanics which accu- 
rately lays down and demonsfrates the art of measuring.’* He next 
explains that rational mechanics is the science of motion resulting from 
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forces, and adds, “ The whole difficulty of philosophy seems to me to lie 
in investigating the forces of nature from the phenomena of motion, and 
in demonstrating that from these forces other phenomena will ensue/’ 
Then, after statmg the problems of which he has treated in the work 
itself he says, “ I would that all other natural phenomena might similarly 
be deduced from mechanical principles. For many things move me to 
suspect that everything depends upon certain forces in virtue of which 
the particles of bodies, through forces not yet understood, are either 
impelled together so as to cohere in regular figures, or are repelled and 
recede from one another/’ 

Newton’s views, then, are clear. He regards mathematics, not as a 
method independent of, though applicable to, various subjects, but as 
itself the higher side or aspect of the subjects themselves ; and it would 
be little more than a translation of his notions into other language, little 
more than a paraphrase of his own words, if we were to describe the 
mathematical as one aspect of the material world itself, apart from which 
aU other aspects are but incomplete sketches, and, however accurate 
after their own kind, are still liable to the imperfections of the inaccu* 
rate artificer. Mr. Burrowes, in his Preface to the first volume of the 
‘ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,’ has earned out the same 
argument, approaching it from the other side. “ No one science,” he says, 
** is so little connected with the rest as not to afford many principles 
whose use may extend considerably beyond the science to which they 
primarily belong, and no proposition is so purely theoretical as to be in- 
capable of being applied to practical purposes. There is no apparent 
connexion between duration and the cycloidal arch, the properties ot 
which have furnished us with the best method of measuring time ; and 
he who has made himself master of the nature and afiections of the loga- 
rithmic curve has advanced considerably towards ascertaining the propor- 
tionable density of the air at various distances from the earth. The 
researches of the mathematician are the only sure ground on which we 
can reason from experiments; and how far experimental science may 
assist commercial interests is evinced by the success of manufactures in 
countries where the hand of the artificer has taken its direction from 
the philosopher. Every manufacture is in reaUty but a chemical process, 
and the machinery requisite for carrying it on bnt the right applicatLon 
of certain propositions in rational mechanics.” So far your Academician. 
Every subject, therefore, whether in its nsnal acceptation scientific or 
otherwise, may have a mathematical aspect ; as soon, in fact, as it 
becomes a matter of strict measurement, or of numerical statement, so 
soon does it enter upon a mathematical phase. This phase may, or it 
may not, be a prelnde to another in which the laws of the subject are 
expressed in algebraical formulae or represented by geometrical figures. 
But the real gist of the business does not always lie in the mode of 
expression, and the fesoination of the formulae or other mathematical 
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parapliernalia may after all be little more tban that of a theatrical trans- 
formation scene. The process of reducing to formnlse is really one of 
abstraction, the resnlts of which are not always wholly on the side of 
gain; in fact, through the process itself the sub-ject may lose in ono 
respect even moi-e than it gains in another. But long before such 
abstraction is completely attained, and oven in oases where it is never 
attained at all, a subject may to all intents and purposes become mathe- 
matical. It is not so much elaborate calculations or abstruse processes 
which characterise this phase as the principles of precision, of exactness, 
and of proportion. But these are principles with which no true know- 
ledge can entirely dispense. If it be the general scientific spirit which 
at the outset moves upon the face of the waters, and out of the unknown 
depth brings forth light and living forms, it is no less the mathematical 
spirit which breathes the breath of life into what would otherwise have 
ever remained mere dry bones of fact, which reunites the scattered limbs 
and re-creates from them a new and organic whole. 

And as a matter of fact, in the words used by Professor Jellett at our 
meeting at Belfast, viz., ‘‘ ISTot only are we applying our methods to many 
sciences already recognised as belonging to the legitimate province o^ 
mathematics, but we are learning to apply the same insti ument to sciences 
hitherto wholly or partially independent of its authority. Physical 
Science is learning more and more every day to sec in the phenomena of 
ITature modifications of that one phenomenon (namely, Motion) which is 
peculiarly under the power of mathematics.” Echoes are these, far off 
and faint perhaps, but still true echoes, in answer to Newton’s wish that 
all these phenomena may some day be deduced from mechanical prin- 
ciples.” 

If, turning from this aspect of the subject, it were my purpose to 
enumerate how the same tendency has evinced itself in tho Arts, un- 
consciously it may be to the artists themselves, I might call as witnesses 
each one in turn with full reliance on the testimony which they would 
bear And, having more special reference to mathematics, I might con- 
fidently point to the accuracy of measurement, to the truth of curve, 
which according to modern investigation is the key to tho perfection of 
classic art. I might triumphantly cite not only the architects of all agos, 
whose art so manifestly rests upon mathematical principles ; but I might 
cite also the literary as well as tho artistic remains of tho great artists of 
Oinqueoento, both painters and sculptors, in ovidonoe of the geometry 
and the mechanics which, having been laid at the foundation, appear to 
have found their way upwards through the superstructure of their works. 
Aud in a less ambitious sphere, but nearer to ourselves in both time and 
place, I might point with satisfaction to the great school of English con- 
structors of the 18th century in the domestic arts ; and remind you^that 
not only the engineer and the architect, hut even the cabinetmakers, 
devoted half the space of their hooks to perspective and to the principles 
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whereby solid figures may be delineated on paper, or what is now termed 
descriptive geometry. 

Nor perhaps would the sciences which concern themselyes with 
reasoning and speech, nor the kindred art of Music, nor even Literature 
itself, if thoroughly probed, offer fewer points of dependence upon the 
science of which I am speaking. What, in fact, is Logic but that part 
of universal reasoning; Grammar but that part of universal speech; 
Hamony and Counterpoint but that part of universal music, “ which accu- 
rately lays down,” and demonstrates (so far as demonstration is possible) 
precise methods appertaining to each of these Arts ? And I might even 
appeal to the common consent which speaks of the mathematical as the 
pattern form of reasoning and model of a precise style. 

Taking, then, precision and exactness as the characteristics which 
distinguish the mathematical phase of a subject, we are naturally led to 
expect that the approach to such a phase will be indicated by increasing 
application of the principle of measurement, and by the importance 
which is attached to numerical results. And this very necessary condition 
for progress may, I think, be fairly described as one of the main features 
of scientific aS.vanoe in the present day. 

If it were my purpose, by descending into the arena of special sciences, 
to show how the most various investigations alike tend to issue in 
measurement, and to that extent to assume a mathematical phase, I should 
be embarrassed by the abundance of instances which might be adduced. 
I will therefore confine myself to a passing notice of a very few, selecting 
those which exemplify not only the general tendency, but also the special 
character of the measurements now particularly required, viz., that of 
minuteness, and the indirect method by which alone we can at present 
hope to approach them. An object having a diameter of an 80,000th of 
an inch is perhaps the smallest of which the microscope could give any 
well-defined representation ; and it is improbable that one of 120,000th of 
an inch could be singly discerned with the highest powers at our com- 
mand. But the solar beams and the electric light reveal to us the presence 
of bodies far smaller than these. And, in the absence of any means of 
observing them singly. Professor Tyndall has suggested a scale of these 
minute objects in terms of the lengths of luminiferous waves. To this 
he was led, not by any attempt at individual measurement, but by taking 
account of them in the aggregate, and observing the tints which they 
scatter laterally when clustered in the form of actinic clouds. The small 
bodies with which experimental Science has recently come into contact 
are not confined to gaseous molecules, but comprise also complete organisms ; 
and the same philosopher has made a profound study of the momentous 
influence exerted by these minute organisms in the economy of life. And if, 
in view of their specific effects, whether deleterious or other, on human life, 
any qualitative classification, or quantitative estimate be ever possible, it 
^eems that it must be effected by some such method as that indicated above. 
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Again, to enumerate a few more instances of the measurement of 
minute quantities, there are the average distances of molecules from 
one another in various gases and at various pressures ; the length of thoir 
free path, or range open for their motion without coining into collision ; 
there are movements causing the pressures and differences of pressure 
under which Mr. Crookes’ radiometers execute their wonderful revolutions. 
There are the excursions of the air while transmitting notes of high pitch, 
which through the researches of Lord Rayleigh appear to he of a diminu- 
tiveness altogether unexpected. There are the molecular actions brought 
into play in the remarkable experiments by Dr. Kerr, who has succeeded, 
where even Earaday failed, in effecting a visible rotation of the plane of 
polarisation of light in its passage through electrified dielectrics, and on 
its reflexion at the surface of a magnet. To take one more instance, which 
must be present to the minds of us all, there are the infinitesimal ripples 
of the vibrating plate in Mr, Graham Bell’s most marvellous invention. 
Of the nodes and ventral segments in the plate of the telephone which 
actually converts sound into electricity and electricity into sound, we can 
at present form no conception. All that can now be said is that the most 
perfect specimens of Ohladni’s sand figures on a vibrating plate, or of 
Kundt’s lycopodium heaps in a musical tube, or evon Mr. Sedloy Taylor’s 
more delicate vortices in the films of the Phoneidoscopo, are rough and 
sketchy compared with these. For notwithstanding the fact that in the 
movements of the Telephone-plate we have actually in our hand the solu- 
tion of that old world problem, the construction of a speaking machine ; 
yet the characters in which that solution is expressed are too small for our 
powers of decipherment. In movements such as these we seem to lose 
sight of the distinction, or perhaps we have unconsciously passed the 
boundary between massive and molecular motion. 

Through the Phonograph we have not only a transformation but a per- 
manent and tangible record of the mechanism of speech. But tho differ- 
ences upon which articulation (apart from loudness, pitch, and quality) 
depends, appear from the experiments of Flooming Jenkin and of others 
to be of microscopic size. Tho Microphone affords another instance of the 
unexpected value of minute variations, — ^in this case of electric currents ; 
and it is remarkable that the gist of tho instrument seems to lie in obtain- 
ing and perfecting that which electricians have hitherto most scrupulously 
avoided, viz , loose contact 

Once more, Mr. De La Rue has brought forward as one of tlie results 
derived from his stupendous battery of 10,000 cells, strong evidence for 
supposing that a voltaic discharge, even when apparently continuous, may 
still be an intermittent phenomenon ; but all that is known of the period 
of such intermittence is, that it must recur at exceedingly short intervals. 
And in connexion with this subject, it may be added that, whatever be 
the ultimate explanation of the strange siratification which the voltaic 
discharge undergoes in rarefied gases, it is clear that the alternate dianofli- 
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tion of light and darkness must he dependent on some periodic distribution 
in space or sequence in time which can at present be dealt with only in a 
very general way. In the exhausted column we have a vehicle for elec- 
tricity not constant like an ordinary conductor, but itself modified by the 
passage of the discharge, and perhaps subject to laws differing materially 
from those which it obeys at atmospheric pressure. It may also be that 
some of the features accompanying stratification form a magnified image 
of phenomena belonging to disruptive discharges in general; and that 
consequently, so far from expecting among the known facts of the latter 
any clue to an explanation of the former, we must hope ultimately to find 
in the former an elucidation of what is at present obscure in the latter. A 
prudent philosopher usually avoids hazarding any forecast of the practical 
application of a purely scientific research. But it would seem that the 
configuration of these striee might some day prove a very delicate means 
of estimating low pressures, and perhaps also for effecting some electrical 
measurements. 

Fow, it is a curious fact that almost the only small quantities of which 
we have as yet any actual measurements are the wave lengths of light ; 
and that all others, excepting so far as they can be deduced from these, 
await future determination. In the meantime, when unable to approach 
these small quantities individually, the method to which we are obliged 
to have recourse is, as indicated above, that of averages, whereby, disre- 
garding the circumstances of each particular case, we calculate the average 
size, the average velocity, the average direction, &c., of a large number of 
instances. But although this method is based upon experience, and leads 
to results which may be accepted as substantially true; although it 
may be applicable to any finite interval of time, or over any finite area of 
space (that is, for all practical purposes of life), there is no evidence to 
show that it is so when the dimensions of interval or of area are indefinitely 
diminished. The truth is that the simplicity of nature which we at present 
grasp is really the result of infinite complexity ; and that below the uni- 
formity there underlies a diversity whose depths we have not yet probed, 
and whose secret places are still beyond our reach. 

The present is not an occasion for multiplying illustrations, but I can 
hardly omit a passing allusion to one all-important instance of the appli- 
cation of the statistical method. Without its aid social life, or the History 
of lAfe and Death, could not be conceived at all, or only in the most super- 
ficial manner. Without it we could never attain to any clear ideas of the 
condition of the Poor, we could never hope for any solid amelioration of 
their condition or prospects. Without its aid, sanitary measures, and even 
medicine, would be powerless. Without it, the politician and the philan- 
thropist would alike be wandering over a trackless desert. 

It is, however, not so much from the side of Science at large as from 
that of Mathematics itself, that I desire to speak. I wish from the latter 
point of view to indicate connexions between Mathematics and other sub- 
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lects, to prove that hers is not after all such a far-off region, nor so unde- 
cipherable an alphabet, and to show that even at unlikely spots wo may 
trace under-currents of thought which having issued from a common source 
fertilise alike the mathematical and the non-mathematical world. 

Having this in view, I propose to make the subject of special remark 
some processes peculiar to modern Mathematics; and, partly with the 
object of incidentally removing some current misapprehensions, I have 
selected for examination three methods in respect of which mathematicians 
are often thought to have exceeded all reasonable limits of speculation, 
and to have adopted for unknown purposes an unknovm tongue. And it 
•will be my endeavour to show not only that in these very cases our science 
has not outstepped its own legitimate range, but that even art and litera- 
ture have unconsciously employed methods similar in principle. The 
three methods in question are, first, that of Imaginary Quantities ; secondly, 
that of Manifold Space ; and thirdly, that of Geometry not according to 
Euclid. 

Eirst it is objected that, abandoning the more cautious methods of 
ancient mathematicians, we have admitted into our formulae quantities 
which by our own showing, and oven in our own nomenclature, arc 
imaginary or impossible ; nay, more, that out of them we have formed a 
variety of new algebras to which there is no counterpart whaioror in 
reality ; but from which we claim to arrive at possible and certain results. 

On this head it is in Dublin, if anywhere, that I may be permitted to 
speak. For to the fertile imagination of the late Astronomer Royal for 
Ireland we are indebted for that marvellous Calculus of Quaternions, which 
is only now beginning to be fully understood, and which has not yet 
received all the applications of which it is doubtless capable. And even 
although this calculus be not coextensive with another which almost simul- 
taneously germinated on the Continent, nor with ideas naore recently 
developed in America ; yet it must always hold its position as an original 
discovery, and as a representative of one of the two great groups of gene- 
ralised algebras (viz., those the squares of whose units are respectively 
negative unity and zero), the common origin of which must still bo 
marked on our intellectual map as an unknown region. Well do I re- 
collect bow in its early days we usodto handle the method as a magician's 
page might try to wield his master's wand, trembling as it were between 
hope and fear, and hardly kno^iDg whether to trust our own results 
until they had been submitted to the present and evor-ready counsel of 
Sir W. R. Hamilton himself. 

To fix our ideas, consider the measurement of a line, or the reckoning 
of time, or the performance of any mathematical operation. A lino may 
he measured in one direction or in the opposite ; time may he reckoned 
forward or backward ; an operation may be performed or be rovorsod, it 
may be done or may be undone ; and if ]iaving once reversed any of those 
processes we reverse it a second time, wo shall find that we have come 
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back to the original direction of measurement or of reckoning, or to the 
original kind of operation. 

Suppose, however, that at some stage of a calculation our formulas 
indicate an alteration in the mode of measurement such that, if the 
alteration be repeated, a condition of things, not the same as, but the 
reverse of the original, will be produced. Or suppose that, at a certain 
stage, our transformations indicate that time is to be reckoned in some 
manner different from future or past, but still in a way having definite 
algebraical connexion with time which is gone and time which is to come. 
It is clear that in actual experience there is no process to which such 
measurements correspond. Time has no meaning except as future or past ; 
and the present is but the meeting point of the two. Or, once more, 
suppose that we are gravely told that all circles pass through the same 
two imaginary points at an infinite distance, and that every line drawn 
through one of these points is perpendicular to itself. On hearing the 
statement, we shall probably whisper, with a smile or a sigh, that we hope 
it is not true ; but that in any case it is a long way off, and perhaps, after 
ah, it does not very much signify. If, however, as mathematicians we are 
not satisfied to dismiss the question on these terms, wo ourselves must 
admit that we have here reached a definite point of issue. Our scionco 
must either give a rational account of the dilemma, or yield the position 
as no longer tenable. 

Special modes of explaining this anomalous state of things have 
occurred to mathematicians. But, omitting details as unsuited to the 
present occasion, it will, I think, be sujficient to point out in general terms 
that a solution of the difficulty is to be found in the fact that the formulas 
which give rise to these results are more comprehensive than the significa- 
tion assigned to them ; and when we pass out of the condition of things 
first contemplated they cannot (as it is obvious they ought not) give us 
any results intelligible on that basis. But it does not therefore by any 
means follow that upon a more enlarged basis the formula are incapable 
of interpretation; on the contrary, the difficulty at which we have 
arrived indicates that there must be some more comprehensive state- 
ment of the problem which will include cases impossible in the more 
limited, but possible in the wider view of the subject. 

A very simple instance will illustrate the matter. If from a point out- 
side a circle we draw a straight line to touch the curve, the distance 
between the starting point and the point of contact has certain geometrical 
properties. If the starting point be shifted nearer and nearer to the circle 
the distance in question becomes shorter, and ultimately vanishes. But 
as soon as the point passes to the interior of the circle th^ notion of a 
tangent and distance to the point of contact cease to have any meaning ; 
and the same anomalous condition of things prevails as long as the point 
remains in the interior. But if the point be shifted still further until it 
emerges on the other side, the tangent and its properties resume their 
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reality, aad are as intelligible as before. Now tbe process whereby we 
have passed from the possible to the impossible, and again ropassed to the 
possible (namely, the shifting of the starting point) is a perfectly con- 
tinnons one, while the conditions of the problem as stated above have 
abruptly changed. If, however, we replace the idea of a line touching by 
that of a line cutting the circle, and the distance of the point of contact 
by the distances at which the line is intercepted by the curve, it will easily 
be seen that the latter includes the former as a limiting case, when the cut- 
ting line is turned about the starting point until it coincides with the tangent 
itself. And further, that the two intercepts have a perfectly distinct and 
intelligible meaning whether the point be outside or inside the area. The 
only difference is that in the first case the intercepts are measured in the 
same direction ; in the latter in opposite directions. 

The foregoing instance has shown one purpese which these imaginaries 
may serve, viz., as marks indicating a limit to a particular condition of 
things, to the application of a particular law, or pointing out a stage 
where a more comprehensive law is required. To attain to such a law we 
must, as in the instance of the circle and tangent, reconsider our statement 
of the problem ; we must go back to the principle from which we set ont, 
and ascertain whether it may not be modified or enlarged. And even if 
in any particular investigation, wherein imaginaries have occurred, the 
most comprehensive statement of the problem of which we are at present 
capable fails to give an actual representation of these quantities 5 if they 
must for the present he relegated to the category of imaginaries ; it still 
does not follow that we may not at some future time find a law which will 
endow them with reality, nor that in the meantime we need hesitate to 
employ them, in accordance with the great principle of continuity, for 
bringing out correct results. 

H, moreover, both in Geometry and in Algebra we occasionally malce 
use of points or of quantities, which from our present outlook have no 
real existence, which can neither he delineated in space of which we havB 
experience, nor measured by scale as wo count measurement ; if these 
imaginaries, as they are termed, are called up by legitimate processes of 
our science ; if they serve the purpose not merely of suggesting ideas, but 
of actually conducting us to practical conclusions ; if all this he true in 
abstract science, I may perhaps ho allowed to point out, in illustration 
of my argument, that in .Art unreal forms are frequently used for suggesting 
ideas, for conveying a meaning for which no others seem to be suitable or 
adequate. Are not forms unknown to Biology, situations incompatible 
with gravitation, positions which challenge not merely the stability but 
even the possibility of equilibrium, — are not these the very means to which 
the artist often has recourse in order to convey his meaning and to fulfil 
his mission ? Who that has ever revelled in the ornamentation of the 
Benaissance, in the extraordinary transitions from the animal to the 
vegetable, from feiunic to floral forms, and from these again to almost 
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purely geometric curves, who has not felt that these imaginaries have 
a claim to recognition very similar to that of their congeners in mathe- 
matics ? How is it that the grotesque paintings of the Middle Ages, the 
fantastic sculpture of remote nations, and even the rude art of the pre- 
historic past, still impress us, and have an interest over and above their 
antiquarian value; unless it be that they are symbols which, although 
hard of interpretation when taken alone, are yet capable from a more com- 
prehensive point of view of leading us mentally to something beyond 
themselves, and to truths which, although reached through them, have a 
reality scarcely to be attributed to their outward forms ? 

Again, if we turn from Art to Letters, truth to nature and to fact is un- 
doubtedly a characteristic of sterling literature ; and yet in the delinea- 
tion of outward nature itself, still more in that of feelings and affections, 
of the secret parts of ch6.racter and motives of conduct, it frequently 
happens that the writer is driven to imagery, to an analogy, or even to 
a paradox, in order to give utterance to that of which there is no direct 
counterpart in recognised speech. And yet which of us cannot find 
a meaning for these litei^ary figures, an inward response to imaginative 
poetry, to social fiction, or even to those tales of giant and fairyland 
written, it is supposed, only for the nursery or schoolroom ? But in order 
thus to reanimate these things with a meaning beyond that of the mere 
words, have we not to reconsider our first position, to enlarge the ideas with 
which we started ; have we not to cast about for some thing which is 
common to the idea conveyed and to the subject actually described, and 
to seek for the sympathetic spring which underlies both ; have we not> 
like the mathematician, to go back as it were to some first principles, or, 
as it is pleasanter to describe it, to become again as a little child ? 

Passing to the second of the three methods, viz., that of Manifold 
Space, it may first be remarked that our whole experience of space is in 
three dimensions, viz., of that which has length, breadth, and thickness ; 
and if for certain purposes we restrict our ideas to two dimensions as in 
plane geometry, or to one dimension as in the division of a straight line, 
we do this only by consciously and of deliberate purpose setting aside, 
but not annihilating, the remaining one or two dimensions, legation, as 
Hegel has justly remarked, implies that which is negatived, or, as he 
expresses it, affirms the opposite. It is by abstraction from previous ex- 
perience, by a limitation of its results, and not by any independent process, 
that we arrive at the idea of space whose dimensions are less than three. 

It is doubtless on this account that problems in plane geometry which, 
although capable of solution on their own acconnt, become much more 
intelligible, more easy of extension, if viewed in connexion with solid 
space, and as special cases of corresponding problems in solid geometry. 
So eminently is this the case, that the very language of the more general 
method often leads us almost intuitively to conclusions which, from the 
more restricted point of view, require long and laborious proof. Such a 
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cihange in the base of operations has, in fact, been snccossfully made in 
geometry of two dimensions, and although we have not the same experi- 
mental data for the further steps, yet neither the modes of reasoning, nor 
the validity of its conclusions, are in any way affected by applying an 
analogous mental process to geometry of throe dimensions; and by 
regarding figures in space of three dimensions as sections of figures in 
space of four, in the same way that figures in piano are sometimes con- 
sidered as sections of figures in solid space. The addition of a fourth 
dimension to space not only extends the actual properties of geometrical 
figures, but it also adds new properties which are often useful for the pur- 
poses of transformation or of proof. Thus it has recently been shown 
that in four dimensions a closed material shell could bo turned inside out 
by simple flexure, without either stretching or tearing ; and that in such 
a space it is impossible to tie a knot. 

Again, the solution of problems in geometry is often effected by means 
of algebra ; and as three measurements, or co-ordinates as they are called, 
determine the position of a point in space, so do throe letters or measure- 
able quantities servo for the same purpose in the language of algebra. 
I^ow, many algebraical problems involving three unknown or variable 
quantities admit of being generalised so as to give problems involving 
many such quantities. And as, on the one hand, to every algebraical 
problem involving unknown quantities or variables by ones, or by twos, 
or by threes, there corresponds a problem in geometry of one or of two or 
of three dimensions; so on the other it may be said that to ovory 
algebraical problem involving many variables there corresponds a problem 
in geometry of many dimensions. 

There is, however, another aspect under which even ordinary space 
presents to ns a four-fold, or indeed a mani-fold, character. In modem 
Physics, space is regarded not as a vacuum in which bodies are placed 
and forces have play, but rather as a plenum with which matter is co- 
extensive. And from a physical point of view the properties of space are 
the properties of matter, or of the medium which fills it. Similarly from 
a mathematical point of view, space may bo regarded as a lomw in quo, 
as a plenum, filled with those elements of geometrical magnitude which 
we take as fundamental. These elements need not always be the same. 
Por different purposes different elements may be chosen ; and upon the 
degree of complexity of the subject of our choice will depend the internal 
structure or mani-foldness of space. 

Thus, beginning with the simplest case, a point may have any singly 
infinite multitude of positions in a lino, which gives a one-fold system of 
points in a line. The line may revolve in a plane about any one of its 
points, giving a two-fold system of points in a plane ; and the plane may 
revolve about any one of the lines, giving a three-fold system of points in 
space. 

Suppose, however, that we take a straight line as our element, and 
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conceive space as filled with such lines. This will he the case if we take 
two planes, two parallel planes, and join every point in one with 
every point in the other. Now the points in a plane form a two-fold 
system, and it therefore follows that the system of lines is four-fold ; in 
other words, space regarded as a plenum of lines is four.fold. The same 
result follows fcom the consideration that the lines in a plane, and the 
planes through a point, are each two-fold. 

Again, if we take a sphere as our element we can through any point 
as a centre draw a singly infinite number of spheres, but the number of 
such centres is triply infinite ; hence space as a plenum of spheres is four- 
fold. And, generally, space as a plenum of surfaces has a mani-foldness 
equal to the number of constants required to determine the surface. 
Although it would be beyond our present purpose to attempt to pursue 
the subject farther, it should not pass unnoticed that the identity in the 
four-fold character of space, as derived on the one hand from a system of 
straight lines, and on the other from a system of spheres, is intimately 
connected with the principles established by Sophus Lie in his researches 
on the correlation of these figures. 

If we take a circle as our element we can around any point in a plane 
as a centre draw a singly infinite system of circles; hnt the number of 
such centres in a plane is donbly infinite ; hence the circles iu a plane 
form a three-fold system, and as the planes in space form a three-fold 
system, it follows that space as a plenum of circles is six-fold. 

Again, if we take a circle as our element, we may regard it as a 
section either of a sphere, or of a right cone (given except in position) by 
a plane perpendicular to the axis. In the former case the position of tho 
centre is three-fold ; the directions of the plane, like that of a pencil of 
lines perpendicular thereto, two-fold ; and the radius of the sphere one- 
fold; six-fold in all. In xhe latter case, the position of the vertex is 
three-fold ; the direction of the axis two-fold ; and the distance of the 
plane of section one-fold ; six-fold in all, as before. Hence space as a 
plenum of circles is six- fold. 

Similarly, if we take a conic as our element we may regard it as a 
section of a right cone (given except in position) by a plane. If the 
nature of the conic be defined, the plane of section will be incliued at a 
fixed angle to the axis ; otherwise it will he free to take any inclination 
whatever. This being so, the position of the vertex will he three-fold ; 
the direction of the axis two-fold ; the distance of the plane of section 
from the vertex one-fold ; and the direction of that plane one-fold if the 
conic he defined, two-fold if it be not defined. Hence, space as a plenum 
of definite conics will be seven-fold, as a plenum of conics in general 
eigbt-fold. And so on for curves of higher degrees. 

This is in fact the whole story and mystery of manifold space. It is 
not seriously regarded as a realiiy in the same sense as ordinary space ; 
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it is a mode of representation, or a method which, having served its pnr- 
pose, vanishes from the scene. Like a rainbow, if we try to grasp it, it 
eludes our very touch ; but, like a rainbow, it arises out of real conditions 
of known and tangible quantities, and if rightly apprehended it is a true 
and valuable expression of natural laws, and serves a definite purpose in 
the science of which it forms part. 

Again, if we seek a counterpart of this in common life, I might remind 
you that perspective in drawing is itself a method not altogether dissimilar 
to that of which I have been speaking ; and that the third dimension of 
space, as represented in a picture, has its origin in the painter’s mind, and 
is due to his skill, but has no real existence upon the canvas which is the 
groundwork of his art. Or again, turning to literature, when in legendary 
tales, or in works of fiction, things past and future are pictured as present, 
has not the poetic fancy correlated time with the three dimensions of 
space, and brought all alike to a common focus ? Or once more, when 
space already filled with material substances is mentally peopled with 
immaterial beings, may not the imagination be regarded as having added 
a new element to the capacity of space, a fourth dimension of which there 
is no evidence in experimental fact ? 

The third method proposed for special remark is that which has been 
termed JSTon-Euclidean Geometry; and the train of reasoning which has 
led to it may be described in general terms as follows : some of the pro- 
perties of space which on account of their simplicity, theoretical as well as 
practical, have, in constructing the ordinary system of geometry, boon con- 
sidered as fundamental, are now seen to be particular cases of more general 
properties. Thus a plane surface, and a straight Hne, may bo regarded as 
special instances of surfaces and lines whose cuiwaturo is everywhere uni- 
form or constant. And it is perhaps not diflolcult to see that, when the 
special notions of flatness and straightness are abandoned, many properties 
of geometrical figures which we are in the habit of regarding as fundamen- 
tal will undergo profound modification. Thus a plane may be considered 
as a special case of the sphere, viz., the limit to which a sphere approaches 
when its radius is increased without limit. But even this consideration 
trenches upon an elementary proposition relating to one of the simplest of 
geometrical figures. In plane triangles the interior angles are together 
equal to two right angles ; but in triangles traced on tho surface of a 
sphere this proposition does not hold good. To this, other instances might 
be added. 

Further, these modifications may affect not only our ideas of particular 
geometrical figures, but the very axioms of the Science itself. Thus, the 
idea, which in fact lies at the foundation of Euclid’s method, viz., that a geo- 
metrical figure may be moved in space without change of size or alteration 
of form, entirely falls away, or becomes only approximate in a space 
wherein dimension and form are dependent upon position. For instance, 
if we consider merely the case of figures traced on a flattened globe like 
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the earth’s surface, or upon an eggshell, such figures cannot he made to 
slide upon the surface without change of form, as is the case with figures 
traced upon a plane or eyen upon a sphere. But, further still, these 
generalisations are not resti’icted to the case of figures tiuced upon a sur- 
face ; they may apply also to solid figures in a space whose very configu- 
ration varies from point to point. We may, for instance, imagine a space 
in which our rule or scale of measurement varies as it extends, or as it 
moves about, in one direction or another ; a space, in fact, whose geometric 
density is not uniformly distributed. Thus we might picture to ourselves 
such a space as a field having a more or less complicated distribution of 
temperature, and our scale as a rod instantaneously susceptible of expan- 
sion or contraction under the influence of heat: or we might suppose 
space to be even crystalline in its geometric formation, and our scale and 
measuring instruments to accept the structure of the locality in which 
they are applied. These ideas are doubtless difficult of apprehension, at 
ail events at the outset ; but Helmholtz has pointed out a very familiar 
phenomeuon which may be regarded as a diagram of such a kind of space. 
The picture formed by reflexiou from a plane mirror may be taken as a 
can’ect representation of ordinary space, in wbicb, subject to the usual 
laws of perspective, every object appears in the same form and of tbe same 
dimensions whatever be its position. In like manner the picture formed 
by reflexion from a curved mirror may be regarded as the representatiou 
of a space wherein dimension and form are dependent upon position. 
Thns in an ordinary convex mirror objects appear smaller as they recede 
laterally from the centre of the pictnre ; straight lines become curved ; 
objects infiuitely distant in front of the mirror appear at a distance only 
equal to the focal length behind. And by suitable modifications in tbe 
curvature of tbe mirror, representations could similarly be obtained of 
space of various configurations. 

The diversity in kind of these spaces is of course infinite ; they vary 
with the mode in which we generalise our conceptions of ordinary space ; 
but upon each as a basis it is possible to construct a consistent system of 
geometry, whose laws, as a matter of strict reasoning, have a validity and 
truth not inferior to those with which we are habitually familiar. Such 
systems having been actually constructed, the question has not unnaturally 
been asked, whether there is anything in nature or in the outer world to 
which they correspond ; whether, admitting that for our limited experi- 
ence ordinary geometry amply suffices, we may understand that for powers 
Baore extensive in range or more minute in definition some more general 
scheme would be requisite ? Thus, for example, although the one may 
serve for the solar system, is it legitimate to suppose that it may fail to 
apply at distances reaching to the fixed stars, or to regions beyond ? Or 
again, if our vision could discern the minute configuration of portions of 
space, which to our ordinary powers appear infinitesimally small, should 
we expect to find that aU our usual Geometry is but a special case, suffi- 
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cient indeed for daily nse, but after all only a rougli approximation to a 
truer although perhaps more complicated scheme ? Traces of these ques- 
tions are in fact to be found in the writings of some of our greatest and 
most original mathematicians. Gauss, Riemann, and Helmholtz have 
thrown out suggestions radiating as it were in these vaiious directions 
from a common centre; while Cayley, Sylvester, and Clifford in this 
country, Klein in Germany, Lobatcheffsky in Hussia, Bolyai in Hungary, 
and Beltrami in Italy, with many others, have reflected kindred ideas with 
all the modifications due to the chromatic dispersion of their individual 
minds. But to the main question the answer must be in the negative. 
And, to use the words of Hewton, since “ Geometry has its foundation in 
mechanical practice,’^ the same must be the answer until our experience 
is different from what it now is. And yet, all this notwithstanding, 
generalised conceptions of space are not without their practical utility. 
The principle of representing space of one kind by that of another, and 
figures belonging to one by their analogues in the other, is not only 
recognised as legitimate in pure mathematics, but has long ago found its 
application in cartography. In maps or charts, geographical positions, 
the contour of coasts, and other features, belonging in reality to the 
Earth^s surface, are represented on the flat ; and to each mode of repre- 
sentation, or projection as it is called, there corresponds a special correla- 
tion between the spheroid and the plane. To this might perhaps be added 
the method of descriptive geometry, and all similar processes in use by 
engineers, both military and civil. 

It has often been asked whether modern lesearch in the field of Pure 
Mathematics has not so completely outstripped its physical applications 
as to be practically useless ; whether the analyst ^aud the geometer might 
not now, and for a long time to come, fairly say, “ hie artem remumquo 
repono,*’ and turn his attention to Mechanics and to Physics. That the 
Pure has outstripped the Applied is largely true ; but that the former is 
on that account useless is far from tine. Its utility often crops up al 
unexpected points ; witness the aids to classification of physical quanti- 
ties, furnished by the ideas (of Scalar and Vector) involved in the Calculus 
of Quaternions ; or the advantages which have accrued to Physical Astro- 
nomy from Lagrange's Equations, and from Hamilton's Principle of Vary- 
ing Action ; on the value of Complex Quantities, and the properties of 
general Integrals, and of general theorems on integration for the Theories 
of Electricity and Magnetism. The utility of such researches can in no 
case be discounted, or even imagined beforehand ; who, for instance, would 
have supposed that the Calculus of Eorms or the Theory of Substitu- 
tions would have thrown much light upon ordinary equations ; or that 
Abelian Eunctions and Hyperelliptic Transcendents would have told us 
anything about the properties of curves ; or that the Calculus of Opera- 
tions would have helped us in any way towards the figure of the Earth ? 
But upon such technical points I must not now dwell. If, however, as 
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I hope, it has been sufficiently shown that any of these more extended 
ideas enable ns to combine together, and to deal with as one. properties 
and processes which from the ordinary point of view present marked dis- 
tinctions, then they will have jnstified their own existence ; and in using 
them we shall not have been walking in a vain shadow, nor disqnieting 
our brains in vain. 

These extensions of mathematical ideas would, however, be over- 
whelming, if they were not compensated by some simplifications in the 
processes actually employed. Of these aids to calculation I will men- 
tion only two, viz., symmetry of form, and mechanical appliances ; or, 
say, Mathematics as a Fine Art, and Mathematics as a Handicraft. And 
first, as to symmetiy of form. There are many passages of algebra in 
which long processes of calculation at the outset seem unavoidable. Re- 
sults are often obtained in the first instance through a tangled maze of 
formulae, where at best we can just make sure of our process step by 
step, without any general survey of the path which we have traversed, 
and still less of that which we have to pursue. But almost within our 
own generation a new method has been devised to clear this entangle- 
ment. More correctly speaking, the method is not new, for it is inhe- 
rent in the processes of algebra itself, and instances of it, unnoticed per- 
haps or disregarded, are to be found cropping up throughout nearly all 
mathematical treatises. By Lagrange, and to some extent also by Gauss, 
among the older writers, the method of which I am speaking was recog- 
nised as a piunciple ; but beside these perhaps no others can be named 
until a period within our own recollection. The method consists in sym- 
metry of expression. In algebraical formulae combinations of the quan- 
tities entering therein ocenr and recur ; and by a snitable choice of these 
quantities the various combinations may be rendered symmetrical, and 
reduced to a few well-known lypes. This having been done, and one 
such combination having been calculated, the remainder, together with 
many of their results, can often be written down at once, without farther 
calculations, by simple permntations of the letters. Symmetrical expres- 
sions, moreover, save as much time and trouble in reading as in writing. 
Instead of wading laboriously through a series of expressions which, 
although successively dependent, hear no outward resemblance to one 
another, we may read off symmetrical formulae, of almost any length, at 
a glance. A page of such formulae becomes a picture : known forms are 
seen in definite gronpings ; their relative positions, or perspective as it 
may he called, their very light and shadow, convey their meaning almost 
as much through the artistic faculty as through any conscious ratioci- 
native process. Few principles have been more suggestive of extended 
ideas or of new views and relations than that of which I am now speak- 
ing. In order to pass from questions concerning plane figures to those 
which appertain to space, from conditions having few degrees of freedom 
to others which have many— in a word, from more restricted to less re- 
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strioted problems — we bave in many cases merely to add lines and colximns 
to our array of letters or symbols already formed, and then read off 
piotorially the extended theorems. 

ISText as to mechanical appliances. Mr. Babbage, when speaking of 
the difficulty of ensuring accuracy in the long numerical calculations of 
theoretical astronomy, remarked that the science which in itself is the 
most accurate and certain of all had, through these difficulties, become 
inaccurate and uncertain in some of its results. And it was doubtless 
some such consideration as this, coupled with his dislike of employing 
skilled labour where unskilled would suffice, which led him to the inven- 
tion of his calculating machines. The idea of substituting mechanical 
for intellectual power has not lain dormant ; for beside the arith- 
metical machines whose name is legion (from Napier’s Bones, Earl 
Stanhope’s calculator, to Schultz and Thomas’s machines now in actual 
use) an invention has lately been designed for oven a more difficult 
task. Prof. James Thomson has in fact recently constructed a machine 
which, by means of the mere friction of a disk, a cylinder, and 
a ball, is capable of effecting a variety of the complicated calcula- 
tions which occur in the highest application of mathematics to 
physical problems. By its aid it seems that an unskilled labourer 
may, in a given time, perform the work of ten skilled arithmeticians. 
The machine is applicable alike to the calculation of tidal, of mag- 
netic, of meteorological, and perhaps also of all other periodic phe- 
nomena. It will solve differential equations of the second and perhaps 
of even higher orders. And through the same invention the problem 
of finding the free motions of any number of mutually attracting particles, 
unrestricted by any of the approximate suppositions required in the treat- 
ment of the Lunar and Planetary Theories, is reduced to the simple 
process of turning a handle. 

When Paraday had completed the experimental part of a physical 
problem, and desired that it should thenceforward be treated mathemati- 
cally, he used irreverently to say, “Hand it over to the calculators.’* But 
truth is ever stranger than fiction ; and if he had lived until our day, ho 
might with perfect propriety have said, “ Hand it over to the machine.” 

Had time permitted, the foregoing topics would have led me to point 
out that the mathematician, although concomed only with abstractions, 
uses many of the same methods of research as are employed in other 
sciences, and in the arts, such as observation, experiment, induction, 
imagination. But this is the less necessary because the subject has 
been abeady handled very ably, although with greater brevity than might 
have been wished, by Professor Sylvester in his address to Section A. 
at our meeting at Exeter, 

In an exhaustive treatment of my subject there would still remain a 
question which in one sense lies at the bottom of all others, and which 
through almost all time has had an attraction for reflective minds, viz,. 
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•what was tlie origin of mathematical ideas ? Are they to be regarded as 
independent of, or dependent upon, experience ? The question has been 
answered sometimes in one way and sometimes in another. But the 
absence of any satisfactory conclusion may after all be understood as im- 
plying that no answer is possible in the sense in which the question is put ; 
or rather that there is no question at all in the matter, except as to the 
history of actual facts. And, eyen if we distinguish, as we certainly 
should, between the origin of ideas in the individual and their origin in a 
nation or mankind, we should stiU come to the same conclusion. If we 
take the case of the individual, aU we can do is to give an account of our 
own experience ; how we played with marbles and apples ; how we learnt 
the multiplication table, fractions, and proportion ; how we were after- 
wards amused to find that common things conformed to the rules of 
number ; and later still how we came to see that the same laws applied to 
music and to mechanism, to astronomy, to chemistry, and to many other 
subjects. And then, on trying to analyse our own mental processes, we 
find that mathematical ideas have been imbibed in precisely the same way 
as all other ideas, viz., by learning, by experience, and by reflexion. The ap- 
parent difference in the mode of first apprehending them and in their ulti- 
mate cogency arises from the difference of the ideas themselves, fi’om the pre- 
ponderance of quantitative over qualitative considerations in mathematics, 
from the notions of absolute equalily and identity which they imply. 

If we turn to the other question, How did the world at large acquire 
and improve its idea of number and of figures ? How can we span the 
interval between the savage who counted only by the help of outward 
objects, to whom 15 was “half the hands and both the feet,” and Hewton 
or Laplace ? The answer is the history of mathematics and its successive 
developments, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, &c. The first and greatest 
step in all this was the transition from number in the concrete to r umber 
in the abstract. This was the beginning not only of mathematics but of 
aU abstract thought. The reason and mode of it was the siue as in the 
individual. There was the same general influx of eddence, the same 
unsought-for experimental proof, the same recognition of general laws 
running through all manner of purposes and relations of life. Ho wonder 
then if, under such circumstances, mathematics, like some other -subjects 
and perhaps with better excuse, came after a time to be clothed with 
mysticism ; nor that, even in modem times, they should have been placed 
upon an d priori basis, as in the philosophy of Kant. Humber was so 
soon found to be a principal common to many branches of knowledge that 
it was readily assumed to be the key to all. It gave distinctness of 
expression, if not clearness of thought, to ideas which were floating in the 
untutored mind, and even suggested to it new conceptions. In “ the one,” 
“the all,” “tie many in one,” (terms of purely arithmetic origin,) it gave 
the earliest utterance to men’s first crude notions about God and the 
world. In “ the equal,” “ the solid,” “the straight,” and “ the crooked,” 
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wHcL. still survive as figures of speech among ourselves, it supplied a voca- 
bulary for the moral notions of mankind, and quickened them by giving 
them the pov7er of expression. In this lies the great and enduring interest 
in the fragments -which remain to us of the Pythagorean philosophy. 

The consecutive processes of Mathematics led to the cousocuiive pro- 
cesses of Logic ; but it was not until long after mankind had attained to 
abstract ideas that they attained to any clear notion of their connexion 
with one another. In process of time the leading ideas of Mathematics 
became the leading ideas of Logic. The “ one ’’ and the “ many ’’ passed 
into the “whole ’’ and its “ parts and thence into the “ universal ’’ and 
the “ particular.” The fallacies of Logic, such as the well-known puzzle 
of Achilles and the tortoise, partake of the nature of both sciences. 
And perhaps the conception of the infinite and the infinitesimal, as well 
as of negation, may have been in early times transferred from Logic to 
Mathematics. But the connexion of our ideas of number is probably 
anterior to the connexion of any of our other ideas. And as a matter of 
fact, geometry and arithmetic had already made considerable progress 
when Aristotle invented the syllogism. 

G-eneral ideas there were, beside those of mathematics — true flashes of 
genius which saw that there must be general laws to which the universe 
conforms, but which saw them only by occasional glimpses, and through 
the distortion of imperfect knowledge ; and although the only records of 
them now remaining are the inadequate representations of later writers, 
yet we must still remember that to the existence of such ideas is due not 
only the conception but even the possibility of Physical Science. But 
these general ideas were too wide in their grasp, and in early days at 
least were connected to their subjects of application by links too shado-wy, 
to be thoroughly apprehended by most minds ; and so it came to pass 
that one form of such an idea was taken as its only form, one application 
of it as the idea itself ; and philosophy, unable to maintain itself at the 
level of ideas, fell back upon the abstractions of sense, and, by preference, 
upon those which were most ready to hand, namely, those of mathematics. 
Plato’s ideas relapsed into a doctrine of numbers ; mathematics into mys- 
ticism, into neo-Platonism, and the like. And so, through many long 
ages, through good report and evil report, mathematics have always hold 
an unsonght-for sway. It has happened to this science as to many other 
subjects, that its warmest adherents have not always been its best Mends. 
Mathematics have often been brought into matters where their presence 
has been of doubtful utiliiy. If they have given precision to literary 
style, -that precision has sometimes been carried to excess, as in Spinoza 
and perhaps Descartes; if they have tended to clearness of expression in 
philosophy, that very clearness has sometimes given an appearance of 
fiboality not always true ; if they have contributed to definition in theology, 
that definiteness has often been fictitions, and has been attained at the 
cost of spiritual meaning. And, coming to recent times, althongh we 
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may admire tlie ingemiity displayed in tlie logical macliines of Earl 
StanLope and of Stanley Jevons, in tlie ‘ Formal Logic ^ of De Morgan, 
and in tlie ^ Oalcnlus ’ of Boole ; althongli as mathematicians we may feel 
satisfaction that these feats (the possibility of which was clear d priori) 
have been actually accomplished ; yet we must bear in mind that their 
application is really confined to oases where the subject-matter is perfectly 
uniform in character, and that beyond this range they are liable to 
encumber rather than to assist thought. 

Not unconnected with this intimate association of ideas and their 
expression is the fact that, whichever may have been cause, which- 
ever effect, or whether both may not in turn have acted as cause and 
effect, the culminating age of classic art was contemporaneous with the 
first great development of mathematical science. In an earlier part of 
this discourse I have alluded to the importance of mathematical precision 
recognised in the technique of art during the Cinquecento ; and I have 
now time only to add that on looldng still farther back it would seem 
that sculpture and painting, architecture and music, nay even poetry 
itself, received a new, if not their first true, impulse at the period when 
geometric form appeared fresh chiselled by the hand of the mathematician, 
and when the first ideas of harmony and proportion rang joyonsly 
together in the morning tide of art. 

Whether the views on which I have here insisted be in any way 
novel, or whether they be merely such as &om habit or from mohnation 
are usually kept out of sight, mattery little. But whichever be the case, 
they may still furnish a solvent of that rigid aversion which both Literature 
and Art are too often inclined to maintain towards Science of all kinds. 
It is a very old story that, to know one another better, to dwell upon 
similarities rather than upon diversities, are the fii’st stages towards a 
better understanding between two parties ; but in few cases has it a truer 
application than in that here discussed. To recognise the comipLon 
growth of scientific and other instincts until the time of harvest is not 
only conducive to a rich crop, but it is also a matter of prudence, lest in 
trying to root up weeds from among the wheat, we should at the same 
time root up that which is as valuable as wheat. When Pasoal’s father 
had shut the door of his son’s study to mathematics, and closeted him 
with Latin and Greek, he found on his return that the walls were 
teeming with formxdse and figures, the more congenial product of the 
boy’s mind. Fortunately for the hoy, and fortunately also for Science, 
the mathematics were not tom up, hut were suffered to grow together 
with other subjects. And all said and done, the lad was not the worse 
scholar or man of letters in the end. But, truth to tell, considering the 
severance which still subsists in education and during our early years 
between Idterafcnre and Science, we can hardly wonder if when thrown 
together in the afterwork of life they should meet as strangers ; or if the 
severe garb, the curious implements, and the strange wares of the latter 
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sliOTild seem little attractive vrKen contrasted witli the light companion- 
ship of the former. The day is yet young, and in the early dawn many 
things look weird and fantastic which in fuller light prove to be familiar 
and useful. The outoomings of Science, which at one time have been 
deemed to be but stumbling-blocks scattered in the way, may ultimately 
prove stepping stones which have been carefully laid to form a pathway 
over difficult places for the children of “ sweetness and of light.” 

The instances on which we have dwelt are only a few out of many in 
which Mathematics may be found ruling and governing a variety of sub- 
jects. It is as the supreme result of all experience, the framework in 
which all the varied manifestations of nature have been set, that our 
science has laid claim to be the arbiter of all knowledge. She does not 
indeed contribute elements of fact, which must be sought elsewhere ; but 
she sifts and regulates them : she proclaims the laws to which they must 
conform if those elements are to issue in precise results. Prom the data 
of a problem she can infallibly extract all possible consequences, whether 
they be those first sought, or others not anticipated ; but she can introduce 
nothing which was not latent in the original statement. Mathematics 
cannot tell us whether there be or be not limits to time or space ; but to 
her they are both of indefinite extent, and this in a sense which neither 
affirmp nor denies that they are either infinite or finite. Mathematics 
cannot tell us whether matter be continuous or discrete in its structure ; 
but to her it is iu different whether it be one or the other, and her conclu- 
sions are independent of either particular hypothesis. Mathematics can 
teH us nothing of the origin of matter, of its creation or its annihilation ; 
she deals only with it in a state of existence ; but within that state its 
modes of existence may vary from our most elementary conception to our 
most complex experience. Mathematics can teU us nothing beyond the 
problems which she specifically undertakes ; she 'vvill carry them to their 
limit, but there she stops, and upon the great region beyond she is im- 
perturbably silent. 

Conterminous with space and coeval with time is the kingdom of 
Mathematics ; within this range her dominion is supreme ; otherwise than 
according to her order nothing can exist ; in contradiction to her laws 
nothing takes place. On her mysterious scroll is to bo found wi^itten for 
those who can read it that which has been, that which is, and that which 
is to come. Everything material which is the subject of knowledge has 
number, order, or position ; and these are her first outlines for a sketch of 
the nniverse. If our more feeble hands cannot follow out the details, 
still her part has been drawn with an unerring pen, and her work cannot 
he gainsaid. So wide is the range of mathematical science, so indefinitely 
may it extend beyond our actual powers of manipulation, that at some 
moments we ai'e inclined to fell down with even more than reverence 
before her majestic presence. But so strictly limited are her promises and 
powers, about so much we might wish to know does she offer no 
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information whatever, that at other moments we are fain to call her results 
hut a vain thing, and to reject them as a stone when we had asked for 
bread. If one aspect of the subject encourages our hopes, so does the 
other tend to chasten our desires ; and he is perhaps the wisest, and in 
the long run the happiest among his fellows, who has learnt not only 
this science, hut also the larger lesson which it indirectly teaches, 
namely, to temper our aspirations to that which is possible, to moderate 
our desires to that which is attainable, to restrict our hopes to that of 
which accomplishment, if not immediately practicable, is at least distinctly 
within the range of conception. That which is at present beyond our ken 
may, at some period and in some manner as yet unknown to us, fall within 
our grasp ; but our science teaches us, while ever yearning with Groethe 
for ‘‘ Light, more light, to concentrate our attention upon that of which 
our powers are capable, and contentedly to leave for future experience the 
solution of problems to which we can at present say neither yea nor nay. 

It is within the region thus indicated that knowledge in the true sense 
of the word is to be sought. Other modes of influence there are in society 
and in individual life, other forms of energy beside that of intellect. There 
is the potential energy of sympathy, the actual energy of work ; there are 
the vicissitudes of life, the diversity of circumstance, health, and disease, 
and all the perplexing issues, whether for good or for evil, of impulse and 
of passion. But although the book of life cannot at present be read by 
the light of Science alone nor the wayfarers be satisfied by the few loaves 
of knowledge now in our hands ; yet it would be difficult to overstate the 
almost miraculous increase which may be produced by a liberal distribution 
of what we already have, and by a restriction of our cravings within the 
limits of possibility. 

In proportion as method is better than impulse, deliberate purpose than 
erratic action, the clear glow of sunshine than irregular reflexion, and 
definite utterances than an uncertain sound ; in proportion as knowledge 
is better than surmise, proof than opinion ; in that proportion will the 
mathematician value a discrimination between the certain and the uncer- 
tain, and a just estimate of the issues which depend upon one motive 
power or the other. While on the one hand he accords to his neighbours 
foil lihetiJy to regard the unknown in whatever way they are led by the 
noblest powers that they possess ; so on the other he claims an equal right 
to draw a clear line of demarcation between that which is a matter of 
knowledge, and that which is at aU events something else, and to treat the 
one category as fairly claiming our assent, the other as open to further 
evidence. And yet, when he sees aronnd him those whose aspirations are 
BO fair, whose impulses so strong, whose receptive faculties so sensitive, as 
to give objective reality to what is often but a reflex from themselves, or a 
projected image of their own experienoo, he will be willing to admit that 
there are influence which he cannot as yet either fathom or measure, but 
whose operation he must recognise among the facts of our existence. 
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Page Online 10. It is wortli while to compare the following passage from 
Plato’s ‘ Itepuhlic/ Book Tii. (Jowett’s translation) : 

After plane geometry, we took solids in revolution instead of taking solids in 
themselves ; whereas after the second dimension the third, which is concerned with 
■cubes and dimensions of depth, ought to have been followed. 

" It is true, Sociates ; but these subjects seem to be as yet hardly explored, 
'V^y,yes, T said, and for two reasons ; in the first place, no government patro- 
nises them, which leads to a want of energy in the study of them, and they are 
difficult ; in the second place, students cannot learn them unless they have a 
teacher. But then a teacher is hardly to be found, and even if one could be found, 
as matters now stand the students of these subjects, who are very conceited, would 
not mind him ; that, however, would be otherwise if the whole state pationi&ed 
hnd honoured them, then they would listen, and there would be continuous and 
earnest search, and discoveries would he made ; since oven now, disregarded as 
they are by the world, and maimed of their fair proportions, and althou^ none of 
their votaries can teU the use of them, still these studies force their way by their 
natural charm, and very likely they may emerge into light.” 

P. 11, 1. 44. Compare with this the latter part of Plato’s ' Philebus,’ on know- 
ledge and tbe handicraft: arts : also Prof. Jowett’s ^ Introduction ’ thereto. 

P, 13, 1. 40. See * Trattato della Pittura,’ by Leonardo da Vinci : also the 
^Memoir on the MSS. of L. d. V./ by Venturi, 1797. 

P. 14, 1. 2 . ^ The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director,’ by Thomas 
Chippendale, London, 17^4. 

* The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book,’ by Thomas Sheraton, 
London, 1798. » 

P, 14, 1. 32 . See Sorby’s ^ Address to the Microscopical Society,’ 1876. 

P. 14, 1. 38. ^Plul. Trans, of the Boyal Society,’ 1870, p. 383 j and 1870, p. 27 , 

P, 14, 1. 42. ' Phn. Trans.,’ 1877, p. 149. 

P, 16, 1. 0. 'On Attraction and Repulsion resulting from Radiation,’ 'Phil. 
Trans.,’ 1874, p, 601 ; 1876, p. 619 ; 1876, p. 326. 

P. 16, 1. 9. ' Philosophical Magazine,’ ApiH, 1878. 

P. 16, 1. 10. 'Philosophical Magazine,’ 1876, VoL ii., pp. 337, 446; 187 
Vol. i., p. 321 ; 1878, Vol. i, p. 161. ? ? ? 

P. 15, L 20. Poggendorffis ' Annalen,’ Tom. xxxv., p. 337. 

P. 16, 1 21. ' Royal Society’s Proceedings,’ 1878. 

P. 15, 1. 28. The Papers on the Telephone are too numerous to specify. 

P.16,1.29. See various Papers in ‘Nature,’ and elsewhere, during the last 
twelve months. 

1878. c 
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Page 15, line 23. * Eoyal Society's Proceedings,’ May 9, 1878. 

P. 15, 1. 33. ^Phil. Trans./ Vol. 169, pp. 55 and 155, and other Papers cata- 
logued in the ‘Appendix to Part II. of the Memoir.’ 

Page 16, line 25. See Maxwell ‘ On Heat,’ chap. xxii. 

P, 17, 1. 29. Grunert's ‘ Archiv,’ Vol. vi., p. 337 ; also separate woj;b, Berlin, 
1862. 

P. 17, 1. 31. ‘Linear Associative Algebra/ hy Benjamin Peirce, Washington 
City, 1870. 

P. 18, 1. 10. Sir W. Thomson, ‘ Cambridge Mathematical Journal,’ Vol. iii., p. 
174 Jevons’ ‘ Principles of Science/ Vol. ii., p, 438. 

But an explanation of the difficulty seems to me to be found in the fact that the 
problem, as stated, is one of the conduction of heat, and that the “impossibility” 
which attaches itself to the expression for the “ time ” merely means that previous 
to a certain epoch the conditions which ^ve rise to the ^enomena were not those 
of conduction, but those of some other action of heat. If, therefore, we desire to 
comprise the phenomena of the earlier as well as of the later period in ^ne problem 
we must find some more general statement, viz., that of physical conditions which 
at the critical epoch will issue in a case of conduction. 1 think that Prof. Clifford 
has somewhere given a similar explanaiion. 

P. 21, 1. 13. S. Newcomb ‘On Certain Transformations of Surfaces/ ‘ American 
Journal of Mathematics/ Vol. i., p. 1. 

P. 21, 1. 14. Tait ‘ On Emots/ ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,’ 
Vol. xxviii., p. 145 *, Klein, ‘ Hathematische Annalen/ ix., p. 478. 

P. 27, 1. 18, ‘ Royal Society’s Proceedings,’ Eebruary 3, 1876, and JVEay 9, 
1878. 

P. 30, 1. 1. For example, in Herbart’s ‘ Psychologie.’ 

P. 30, 1. 3, A sp^imen will be found in the ‘ Moralia ’ of Gregory the Great, 
Lib. 1. c. xiv., of which I quote only the arithmetical part : 

“ Quid iu septenario numero, nisi summa perfectionis accipitur ? lit enim 
humanse rationis causas de septenario numero taceamus, quae afferunt, quod ideirco 
perfectus sit, quia exprimo pari constat, et primo, impari; ex primo, qui 
dividi potest, et primo, qui dividi non potest; certissime scimus, qu6d sep- 

tenarium nomerum Scriptura Sacra pro perfectione ponere consuevit 

A septenario quipje numero in duodenarium surgitur. Nam septenarius suis in 
se partibus multiplicatus, ad duodenarium &nditur. Sive enim quatuor 
per tria, sive per quatuor tria ducantur, septem in duodecim vertuntur. . . . 
Jam superifis dictmn est qu6d in quinquagenario numero, qui septem hebdomadibus 
ac monads ad^ti, impletur, requies designatur; denario autem numero summa per- 
fectionis exprimetur/’ 

F. 30, 1. 10. Approximate dates B.O. of— 

Sculptors, Painters, and Poets. Mathematicians. 


Stesichorus, 600. 
Pindar, 522-442. 
^schylus, 500450. 
Sophocles, 495400. 
Euripides, 480400. 
Phidias, 488432. 
Praxiteles, 450400, 
Zeuxis, 400. 
Apelles, 350. 
Scopas, 350. 


Thales, 600. 
Pythagoras, 550. 
Anaxagoras, 500-450. 
Hippocrates, 460. 


Thesstetus, 440. 
Archytas, 400. 

Euclid, 323-283. 
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Catalogue of the Oscillation-frequencies of Solar Rays ; drawn up under 
the superintendmce of a Committee of the British Association, consist- 
ing of Dr. Huggins [Chairman), Dr. De La Rue, Mr. J. Nokman 
Lockyer, Dr. J. Emerson Reynolus, Mr. Spottiswoojde, Dr. W. 
Marshall Watts, andl^Ax, G, Johnstone Stoney [Reporter) 

Eteex periodic disturbance of the ether which can be propagated through 
it as an undulation may be represented mathematically by one or mo^o 
terms of the harmonic expansion known as Ponricr’s scries. A single term 
of this series suffices to represent the undulation when the waves are of 
that simplest type which can bo represented by a curve of sines — ^tho curve 
which represents the small oscillations of a pendulum. But when the waves 
are of a more complicated form, two or more terms, perhaps all the teims. 
of the series must be retained in order to represent it ; and in such cases 
the terms of the series which remain severally represent the simple sinusoid 
or pendulous undulations, which, if made to coexist in the medium by being 
piled on one another, would become identical with the actual complex undu- 
lation which is present in it. 

The non-periodic disturbances which traverse a medium arc of two kinds — 
those which, like the clang of a bell, maybe represented by a sorios consisting 
of sinusoid terms with distinct periodic times, though in this case not 
harmonically, or at least not all harmonically, related ; and those which can 
be decomposed into sinusoid elements only under the condition that the 
clementarj’’ undulations have periodic times which pass without hiatus into 
one another. 

Now so long as light is propagated through what is called a vacuum, the 
undulation, however complex, maintains its form unaltered at all distances 
from the source of light; for in vacuous spaces waves of different periods 
advance at the same rate and directly forwards, and therefore the simple 
component undulations which are represented by the several terms of a 

* A Map of OsciUation-frequenoies is in preparation, and will be presented to the 
Bntish Association at the Meeting at Sheffield in 1879 . 
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sinusoid series accurately accompany each other throughout their ’^v^holc 
journey. 

But the event is different if the light encounters an optical agent whieli 
acts differently on waves of different periods. Of this kind are the prisms 
and diffraction-gratings of our spectroscopes. Here Nature herself effects 
the decomposition which is indicated hy the theory. Waves of different 
periods are compelled to travel in different directions, and thus the several 
terms of the sinusoid series appear under the form of lines in the spectrum. 
The wave-lengths corresponding to each position in the spectrum have been 
determined with great care, and these corrected for the (^ispersion of 
the air are proportional to the corresponding periodic times, which thus 
become known, Moreover, the intensities of the Hnes may be' observed, and 
will give the coefficients to he applied to the corresponding terms of the 
* sinusoid series. Hence hy a discussion of the observ^ohs we may expect 
to learn much with regard to the original disturbance caused by the source of 
light. Non-periodic distui'bances of the second class will be indicated by 
continuous spectra, while the other two classes of disturbances will be dis- 
tinguished by spectra which consist of separate rays ; and a careful study of 
the positions and intensities of the rays may give valuable information as to 
the periodic time, and sometimes even as to the particular form of the original 
disturbance. 

Hence in the present state of science it is of importance to facilitate this 
inquiry as much as possible ; and it is hoped that aid will he given to the 
student of nature by the Table now pubHshed, in which the oscillation- 
frequencies of the principal^rays of the visible part of the solar spectrum 
have been computed from Angstrom’s admirable determinations of then- 
wave-lengths in air, combined withKetteler’s observations on the dispersion of 
air. Such a table and its accompanying map afford the most assistance that 
can he given towards the detection of harmonic relations ; for rays that are 
harmonically related are therein represented in the simplest form that is 
practicable — ^in the Table hy an arithmetic series of the same type as the series 
of natural numbers, where the common difference is equal to the first term ; 
and in the Map by a series of equidistant lines. 

While this theoretic advantage has been the guiding aim of the Committee, 
they have also kept constantly in view the convenience of observers. A map 
of Oscillatioii-frequencies offers peculiar facilities for this, as its red end is 

O 

less extended when compared with its blue end than in Angstrom’s map and 
more extended than in Kirchhofi’s. It thus delineates the spectrum with an 
appearance intermediate between that of a diffraction spectrum and that of 
a prismatic spectrum, and docs not distort cither spectrum too much for 
practical use. It may thus he employed without inconvenience hy observers 
with either of the two great classes of spectroscope. The Committee are 
accordingly occupied in preparing sudi a Map to accompany the Table. 

The Committee ^were of opinion that it would prove a boon to observers to 
have Zirchhoff’s, Angstrom’s, and the new numbers in reference to each ray 
brought together in one hoiizontal lino. Before this^ could he accomplished it 
was necessary to make a systematic comparison of Angstrom’s numbers and 
maps with Erchhoff’s, and of both with the actual solar spectrum, in order 
to identify the rays wherever practicable. 

The Committee therefore felt that it was desirable that this work should be 
undertaken ; audit has been satisfactorily accomplished by Charles E. Burton, 
Esq., BA., E.EA-8., who has made aHobservationB and computations required 
hy the Committee. He has, moreover, inserted (in brackets) in column 2 the 
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wave-lengths of those rays of KirchhofiTs list which are not found in Ang- 
strom’s, wherever it appeared opossible to make tho interpolation with safety. 

The small corrections which Angstrom indicates atp. 29 of his memoir (‘Le 
Spectre Normal dn Solcil ') have been applied to his numbers before insert- 
ing them in column 2. ^Accordingly the numbers of this column which are 
not in brackets represent Angstrom^s work in its finished state. 

In column G the intensities and widths which Kirchhoff assigns to rays 
between A and Gr have been reproduced; and Mr. Burton has continued 

these determinations to all tho rays recorded by Angstrom between G and H, 
so that they now povor the whole spoctrum from A to H. Before entering on 
this work Mr. Burton prepared himself by a revision of portions of the spec • 
trum which Kirchhoff had delineated, so as to cnf.ure that he should employ 
Eirchhoff’s symbols in the same sense in which they had been used by Kirch- 
hoff and his assistant Hofmann. 

And in the last column Mr. Burton has thrown the solar rays into such 
groups as appeared to him to be the most convenient to an observer. It will 
probably be possible to improve this part of the work, if a second edition of the 
Catalogue is called for. 

. In columns 3 and 4 are given the steps by which the oscillation-frequencies 
of the rays have been computed from their wave-lengths, in order that it may 
be easy to revise the former if improvements are at any time made upon 

An^trdm’s table of wave-lengths, or on the values for tho refraction of air 
which have been used. 

The Map which the Committee are engaged in preparing will bo a more 
chart, in which the intensities of the rays will be indicated by lines of diffe- 
rent lengths. It does not appear to the Committee to be desirable that they 
should attempt a finished drawing of the Solar Spectrum in tho present state 
of spectroscopic science, in which obsorvois may hope soon to have in their 
hands good photographs of every part of the visible spectrum. In order 
meanwhile to supply as far as possible the place of a more finished map, 
tables will he appended which will enable any one who possesses KirchhofEs 

exquisite map or ^gstrdm's to place upon them the outlines of a scale of 
oscillation-frequencies, so as to make these maps in a large degree available. 

The Committee "will feel obliged to any spectrosoopists who are so good as 
to send to G. Johnstone Stoney, 3 Palmerston Park, Dublin, such corrections of 
the present tables as may occur to them, with a view to their insertion in 
future editions. 


Catalogue of the principal Baric Hays of the visible part of the Solar Spec-- 
trv/nif containing all the rays registered Ly Kiechhoff and Angsteom, 
arranged on a scale of Oscileation-fkiiuulncies. 

Explanation. 

Column 1 giyes the position on the Arbitrary Scale attached to KirchhofPs maps. 

Column 2 reproduces the wave-lengths in tenth-tnetres as determined by Ingslrdm, after 
applying to the numbers of Angstrom’s list the small (sorrections which he indicates 
at p. 29 of his memoir, » r;e Spectre^Normal du Soleil.” The wave-lengths of ra;y s 
recorded by KirchhoflP, but not by Angstrom, have been introduced within brnchots 
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into tins column wherever it appeared that the interpolation could be nnide with 
sufficient safety. The wave-lengths of this list are wave-lengths in air of 7C0 milliins. 
pressure at Upsala and 16° 0. temperature. 

Column 3 contains the reciprocals of the numbers in column 2, each multiplied by 10^. 
Each number in this column may accordingly be regarded either as the number or* 
tijues that the corresponding wave-length-in-air goes into one millimetre, or as the 
number of complete oscillations in the time /tr, where p, is the index of refraction 
of air for that ray. 

Column 4 contains the correction for the dispersion of air of 760 miUims. pressure and 
16® temperature, deduced from Ketteler’s observations. (See ‘ Philosophical Maga- 
zine’ for 1866, voh ii. p. 336.) 

Column 5 gives the o&ciLLATiON-FREQunNCY of each ray in the dme r, the time that light 
takes to advance one millimetre m vacuo. Or the numbers of this column may be 
regarded as the numbers of waves per miiliinetre in vacnco. 

Column 6 indicates the intensity and width of each ray between A and G, as determined 
by EirchhoO*, and between G and Hg, as determined by Mr. Burton, 6 being the 
most intense and g being very wide, viz. about 0T6 of one degree of the scale of 
oscillation-froqnencies. 

Column 7 enumerates the substances whidi have been found to emit bright rays coincident 
with dark solar rays, and contains some other remarks. 

Column 8 . In the last column the rays are bracketed into the groups which strike the eye 
in looking at the spectrum, and to each group is assigned a number which suffi- 
ciently indicates its position upon the standard scale. 


Position on 

lug- 


Cor- 

rection 

Oscillation- 

Inten- 


Groups 

of 

Kirebhoffis 

Arbitrary 

Strom’s 

wave- 

Beei- 

procals. 

for the 
disper- 

frequency 
in the 

sity 

and 

Origin, &c. 

Beale. 

lengths 

sion of 

time r. 

width. 




in air. 


the air. 






760t-0 

1315*10 

0*36 

1314*74 


A. 



7315‘1 

67*03 

0*38 

1366-05 


) Eirchhoff records 57 rays 



7307*4 

68*48 


136810 



less refrangible than 
480*1 (se® Appendix 



73004 

69-79 

>» 

136941 



^ I.), but none of them 



7289-7 

71*80 

jj 

1371*42 



have been identified 
with these rays of 



7285-7 

71*55 

ft 

137217 



0 

Angstrom’s. 



727-l:-4 

74*68 

ti 

1374-30 

6 c 



> 1480-4 

(7271-3) 

75‘3 

ft 

1374-9 

4d 



j 481*1 

7262-1 

77*01 

ft 

137663 

4o 



481*1 

(7260-5) 

77*3 

» 

1376-9 

2 d 



4^V3 

(7258-3) 

77*7 

»» 

1377-3 

4d 



4S4*i 

7256-0 

78*00 

tf 

1377-62 

2 d 



485-1 

(7253-4) 

78-7 

ff 

1378-3 

3d 



486-2 


79'4o 

ft 

1379-02 

6 e 



486-8 

(7218-3) 

79-6 

« i 

13792 

2 c 

1 
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Catalooui {oondmed). 


Kirchhoff. 

lag- 

Strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

G-roups. 

488'a ' 









to 


... 

... 

... 


1 



488*8 


7241*9 

1380*85 

0*38 

1380*47 

5a 



489*6 

7237*5 

81*69 

if 

1381-31 

6c 



/49i‘a 1 






rse 



U9i‘5 


72303 

83-07 

ff 

1382-69 

jsb 



491*9 J 






[4c 



493*1 

7224-8 

84*12 

if 

1383-74 

2c 



494*1 

7219*9 

85*06 

a 

1384*68 

3b 



/495‘4 

(7214*6) 

86*1 

if 

1385-7 

1 e 



\495*7 

72134 

86*31 

ft 

1385*93 

2b 



497*2 

(7208 5) 

87*3 

fi 

1386*9 

lb 



497'S 

(7207 6) 

87-4 

if 

1387*0 

2 a 



49«-4 

7204*6 

88*00 

if 

138762 

4c 


Gfroup 1392 

499*0 

7202*5 

88*41 

fi 

1388-03 

5b 


(the a Group). 
Strong. 

499'9 

71981 

89-25 

ff 

1388*87 

5d 



500*8 

71956 

89-74 

)) 

1389-36 

3d 



501 *8 

(7191*8) 

90*5 

„ 

1390-1 

2c 



502*0 

7191*0 

90*63 

ft 

139026 

5b 



502*6 

7189*8 

90*96 

if 

1390-58 

5c 



503'* 

7184*7 

91-85 

Q’38 

1391-47 

6d 



504*3 

7182*5 

92*27 

0*39 

1391-88 

5b 



505*1 

7179*2 

92*91 


1392-62 

6c 



/5o6*2 

7176*7 

93*59 

ft 

139320 

2b 



\5o6*4 

(7175*0) 

93*7 

ft 

1393-3 

5b 



/5o6'6 

(7143*3) 

93*9 

>» 

13936 

2b 



\507'4 

7171*3 

94*45 

jj 

1394-06 

5c 



508*2 

(7164*5) 

95*8 

ft 

1395-4 

3b 


' 

509*1 

7163*0 

96*06 

ff 

1395-67 

3b 



509*9 

7160*2 

96*61 

fi 

1396-22 

2b 



510-9 

(7156-4) 

97*4 

ff 

13970 

la 



512-9 

(7148-7) 

98-9 

ft 

1398-6 

2b 



513-6 

7146-0 

1399-38 

1) 

1398-09 

3b 

Pe. 


517-1 

(7133-3) 

1401*9 

ff 

1401-6 

2b 



ii9'3 

(7126-3) 

03*5 

ft 

1403-1 

2b 



521*6 

(7116-9) 

05*1 

ff 

1404-7 

lb. 



529*4 

(7088-6) 

10*7 

fi 

1410-3 

lb 



530*4 

(7085-0) 

11*4 

a 

14110 

Ic 




1 X7W 
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CATAioatrs (eonthmed). 


Kircbiioff. 

lag- 

Strom. 

Beci- 

procals. 

iteduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Freq,Tieiicy. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &o. 

Grou 

534-8 

(7075-8) 

Hi 3‘3 

0*39 

iua-9 

lb 



536-9 

(7061-3) 

1 6*2 

)) 

1415*8 

2b 




(7059 9) 

16-5 

ff 

14161 

lb 



540-6 

7047-9 

18-86 


1 U 8-47 

3 b 



541-1 

(7045-6) 

19*3 

jj 

1418-9 

2c 



542*0 

(7041-4) 

20 2 

97 

1419*8 

1 a 



S 43’6 

7034*0 

21*67 

» 

1421*28 

4 b 



544'6 

(7031*3) 

22*2 

>1 

1421*8 

3 d 



547*0 

7028 0 

23*49 


1423*10 

4 c 



54r9 

7021*6 

24*18 

JJ 

1423*79 

2b 



549-6 

7014*2 

25*68 


1425*29 

3 e 



551-2 

7009 0 

26*74 

0*39 

1426*35 

3 e 



55»’5 

7003*4 

27*88 

0-40 

1427-48 

3 c 



/553-* 

(6998*3) 

28*9 

JJ 

1428*5 

1 e 



\ 554 *o 

6997‘5 

29*08 


1428*68 

3 b 



5 S 4’6 

(6995-0) 

29*6 

•j 

1429-2 

2b 



... 

6992-5 

30*10 

JJ 

1429*70 




... 

6987*2 

31*19 

JJ 

1430*79 

... 



SST° 

69843 

31-78 

„ 

1431*38 

la 



S 577 

( 6981 8 ) 

32*3 


1431*9 

2b 



558-1 

(6980*1) 

32*6 

JJ 1 

1432*2 

lb 



5597 

(6973*4) 

34*0 

ft 

1433*6 

Ic 



... 

6969*5 

34-82 

ft 

1434*42 




561-5 

(6965-7) 

35-6 

ff 

1435*2 

lb 




6964*3 

35-89 

ff 

1435*49 

... 



564-5 

(6961*5) 

36-5 

JJ 

1436*1 

3 b 



... 

6962*3 

36-3! 

JJ 

1435*91 

... 

i 


563-0 

6959*7 

36-84 

JJ 

1436*44 

2c 



... 

6957-5 

37.30 

JJ 

1436*90 




564-1 

6954-7 

37-8* 

JJ 

1437*48 

4 c 



565-0 

6961-7 

3*-S° 

JJ 

1438*10 

2o 



566-0 

6949-3 

38-99 

n 

1438*59 

2c 



566-9 


... 

... 

... 

2b 



567-4 

6945-8 

39*7^ 

JJ 

1439*32 

3b 



568-6 t 

6941-7 

40*57 

jj 

1440*17 

2b 



to j 

... 


.»* 

... 

1 



5691 , 

toi t 

6940-5 

40*8^1 

JJ 

1440-42 

2b 

1 

Winged ray. 


570 'o 

69^-6 

41*21 

ff 

1440-81 

3o 



570-6 

6936-4 

41*67 

j» 

1441-27 

2b 
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Catalogue (continued). 



Ang- 

strom. 


Reduc 


Tnten 



Kirchhoff. 

Beci- 

procals. 

tion t 
rar 

^ Frequency 

sity 
’ and 

Origin, &c. 

Croups. 




cuum 


width 



572*3 

6932*1 

1442*56 

0*40 

1442-16 

3b 



572*9 

(6930*0) 

43*0 

jj 

1442-6 

lb 



5iy^ 

6927*9 

43*44 

„ 

1443-04 

3c 



S74-'4 

(6926*0) 

43-8 

„ 

1443*4 

lb 



575*1 

6922*4 

44*59 


1444-19 

2 d 



576-6 

6917*1 

43-69 

tf 

1445-29 

2 d 



S7«-i 

6912-1 

46-74 

)7 

1446*84 

3d 



579-6 

6907-8 

47-64 

it 

1447*24 

3d 


Group 145( 

53i*i 

582-5 

6903*2 

6899*0 

48*60 

49*48 

if 

if 

1448- 20 

1449- 08 

3e 

3e 


(the B Group 
Very strong 
atmospheric 

583-8 

(6895-0) 

50-3 

ii 

14499 

4e 


S*5'o 

6891-4 

51*08 

„ 

1450-68 

4f 



586*2 

6888*3 

5174 

„ 

1451*34 

4e 



5^7-0 

6885-0 

5^*43 

)> 

145203 

3e 



587-9 

6882-6 

52*94 

JJ 

1452-54 

2 b 



589*0 

6878*5 

53‘«o 

JJ 

1453-40 

3b 



589-4 

6876-2 

54-29 

JJ 

1453*89 

3b 

I 

589-9 

(6876-0) 

54*5 

1 ” 

1454-1 

3b 


590-3 

(6874-0) 

54*8 

JJ 

1454-4 

3b 



S 90-7 

(6873-0) 

55*0 

JJ 

1454-6 

3b 



S9i‘i 

(6872-0) 

55*a 

JJ 

1454-8 

3b 



S9i'S 

6871-0 

55*39 

JJ 

1454-99 

4b 



S9i‘9 

6869-9 

55*62 

JJ 

1455-22 

4b 



59*‘3 


... 



3b 



/S 927 

6867-1 

56*22 

JJ 

1455-82 

6 c 

B. 


\593'i 

( 6866 - 2 ) 

56-4 

JJ 

1456-0 


1 


595'o 

(6861-8) 

57'3 

JJ 

1456-9 

la 



596-6 

(6858-1) 

58-1 

JJ 

1467-7 

la 



597-4 

6866-3 

58-51 

0*40 

1468-11 

lb 



601*2 1 

(6843-8) 

61-2 

0*41 

1460-8 

1 a 



6oi*8 

(6841-8) 

6i'6 

JJ 

1461-2 

lb 



6o2’8 I 

(6838-5) 

62*3 

JJ 

1461-9 

la 



6o6’o 

6o8*3 

6828*0 

6819*0 

64-56 

66*49 

JJ 

1464-15 ' 
1466-08 

lb 

1 a 


G^i^oup 1400, 

Paint. 

612*4 ( 

:6806*3) ' 

69*2 

JJ 

1468-8 

lb 



613-4 ( 

[6803*1) 

69-9 

JJ 

1469-5 

1 a 




6788*7 

73'04 

JJ 

1472-63 

... 
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Qrchliofil 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals, 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width 

Origin, &o. 

Groups. 

702*6 

6541*46 

152871 

0*42 

1528-29 

lb 



... 

6536*23 

29*93 

» 

1539-51 




705'5 

6833-22 

30-64 

»> 

1530-32 

2a 



705*9 

6631-74 

30*98 

»} 

1530-56 

2a 



JOTS 

(6526*6) 

32*2 

0*42 

1531-8 

lb 



708*6 

6623*14 

33*00 

0*43 

1532-67 

2b 



710*5 

6518-55 

34*08 

»> 

1533-65 

2e 



... 

6517-69 

34-31 


1533-88 

... 



711*4 

6515-80 

34-73 


1534-30 

3c 



712*0 

65i4rl7 

35-u 


153468 

2b 



713*2 

(6512-9) 

35*4 

if 

15350 

lb 



714*4 

6511*64 

3571 

If 

1535-28 

Ic 



... 

6501-79 

38-04 

if 

153761 

... 



717-8 

6498*26 

38*88 

if 

1538-45 

2b 

Ca. 

Group 1539* 

7187 1 
to V 

6496*31 

39*34 

it 

153891 

2 

Ba. 

Strong. 

719-6 j 

... 

... 

... 


3a 




6496*12 

39*62 

it 

1539-19 

... 



... 

6494*18 

39-84 

ft 

1539-41 


Fe. 


... 

6493*00 

40*12 

ft 

153969 

... 



720*1 

6492*41 

40*26 

ft 

1539-83 

2e 

Ca. 


721*1 

6490 07 

40*81 

ft 

1539-38 

2b 

Fe. 


... 

6488*68 

41*14 

it 

154071 

... 



mi 

6482*79 

4^*55 

it 

1542-12 

2o 

Appears to be the mean of 


724*2 

6481*18 

42*93 

it 

1542-60 

lb 

two rays. 


‘ 7^5*1 

6479*01 

43*45 

if 

1543-02 

lb 

Air, 


726*7 

647486 

44*44 

ft 

1544-01 

3o 



727*8 

6471*86 

45*15 

it 

1544-72 

1 c 



728*0 

(6471*3) 

45*3 

It 

1544-9 

2a 



... 

6470*75 

45*4a 

tt 

1544-99 

... 



7290 

6468*78 

45*89 

It 

154546 

2b 

Oa. 


... 

6467*14 

46*28 

It 

1545-86 




... 

6463*74 

47*09 

it 

1546-66 

... 



731*7 

6461*98 

47*51 

It 

1547-08 

6b 

Ca, Fe. 


734*0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Id 




6454*09 

49*40 

It 

1548-97 

... 



736*9 

6449*27 

50*56 

it 

1550-13 

3b 

Ca. 


740*9 

6438*36 

53*19 

It 

1552-76 

6 b 

Ca, Cd. 


743*7 

6431*73 

54*79 

it 

1554-36 

2 b 
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BEPORT — 1878 , 


Catilo&tte (continued). 


Kirclalioff. 

0 

■Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
Ta- 

cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

744*3 

6430-12 

ISSS’IS 

0*43 

1554*75 

4b 

Re. 


748-1 

6420-63 

S7'48 

« 

1557*05 

4b 

Re. 

Group 1660- 

74S7 

641917 

5r«3 


1657-4fl 

3b 


Strong. 

750-1 

6415-90 

58-63 

» 

1658-20 

la 



751-0 

6414-10 

59-06 


1558-63 

lb 



751*3 

6410-62 

59'9i 


1559-48 

4b 

Re. 


753'8 

6407*38 

60*70 

it 

1560-27 

3b 

Sr, Re. 


756-9 

6399-28 

62*68 

it 

1662-26 

5b 

Re. 


759'3 

6392-87 

64-24 

0-43 

1563-81 

3b 

Re. 


764-a 

6379-99 

67-40 

0*44 

1566-90 

la 



... 

6377-58 

67-99 

it 

1567-55 

... 



... 

6364*49 

71*22 

V 

1670-78 

... 



771-8 

6361-41 

71-9S 

i1 

1571-M 

1 a 

Zn. 


773*4 

6357-92 

71-84 

if 

1571-40 

2b 

Re. 


774‘* 

6354*28 

73*74 

>1 

1573-30 

2b 

Re. 


778-3 

6346-34 

75*71 


157527 

lb 

Ru, Ir. 


779*5 

634344) 

76-44 

it 

1576-00 

lb 



781-9 

6338-21 

7773 

a 

1577-29 

3b 



783-1 

6336-16 

78-14 

11 

1577-80 

4b 

Re. 


783-8 

6334*54 

78-65 

it 

1578-21 

3b 

Re. 


786-8 

(6327-0) 

80-5 

ti 

1580-1 

la 



788-9 

6321-81 

81-83 ! 

n 

1581-39 

3b 

Re. 


791-0 

6318-41 

Si-68 

3t 

1582-24 

Id 

Re. 


791-4 

6317-17 

82-99 

a 

1582-56 

3b 



791-9 

6314-18 

*374 

it 

1583-30 

2d 

Re. 


794-s 

6309-78 

84-84 

a 

1584-40 

Id 



798-r 

6301 88 

86-83 

j 

t> 

1686- 

3a 



798-5 

6301-03 

87-04 

1 

It 

1586-60 

4a 

Re. 


799-8 

6298-74 

S7-62 

it 

1587-18 

2b 

Re. 


800-3 

6296-95 

p 

do 

00 

a 

1587-63 

2b 



801*5 

... 

... 

ti 

... 

la 



80 r 2 

6294*27 

88-78 

it 

1588-34 

la 



8027 

6291*78 

8938 

it 

1588-94 

lb 



803*5 

®0-31 

89-75 

it 

1589«I 

2a 




6286-69 

90*66 

it 

1590-22 




805*8 

6284-99 

91*09 

it 

1590-65 




807-4 

9281-81 

91-89 

it 

1591-45 

2b 


Group 1592. 

So8*2 

6279-79 

92*41 

it 

1591-97 i 

2c 


Strong. 
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CATALoauE { oontinmd ). 


Kircbioff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
Ta- 

cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

8087 

627847 

1592*74 

0-44 

1592-30 

Ic 




809-5 

6277*09 

93*09 

)) 

1592-65 

3b 

Au. 


809*9 

6276-32 

93*29 

U 

1592'86 

2d 




8127 

0270*16 

94*86 

V 

1594-42 

la 




813*1 

6269*35 

95-06 

J> 

1594*62 

2a 




815*0 

6264*31 

96'34 

»» 

1595-90 

4b 

Fe. 

Group 1597. 

... 

6262-68 

96*76 


1596-32 

.. 



Strong. 

8i6*8 

626037 

97-35 


1596-91 

2b 

Ti. 


818*0 

6267-84 

98*00 

!» 

1597-56 

3c 




819*0 

6255*61 

98-59 

)» 

1598-15 

4b 

Fe. 


820*1 

625340 

99*13 

i> 

1598-69 

4b 

Fe. 


820*9 

6251*76 

iS99’55 

11 

159911 

4b 

Fe. 


823-5 

6246*56 

i6oo*88 

)> 

1600-44 

1 a 

Fe. 


824*0 

6245*62 

01*12 

0*44 

160068 

4b 

Fe. 


824*9 

6243*49 

01*67 

0-+5 

1601*22 

Id 

1 




624260 

01*90 

9) 

1601*45 






624051 

02*43 

}» 

1601-98 



Two other rays of Kirch- 



6239 42 

02*71 

n 

1602-26 



hofirs Ho within this 
space, viz. 826*4 (2 a), 



623766 

03*19 

11 

1602-74 



and 827*6 (1 a). 



6237*09 

03*31 

11 

1602-86 





828*0 

C23G-S3 

03-51 

11 

1603-06 

2a 

J 



830*2 

6231*72 

04*69 

11 

1604*24 

3b 

Fe. 

Group 1604- 

00 

d 

6229*91 

05*16 

1} 

1604-71 

4c 

Fe. 

Strong. 

8317 

622836 

05-56 

11 

160511 

lb 




... 

6225*62 

06*26 

1) 

1605*81 





... 

9222*57 

07*05 ; 

1) 

1606*60 

... 




... 

6221*10 

07*43 

11 

1606*98 





836-5 

6218 46 

o8*ii 

11 

1607*60 

2b 

Ti. 


838*2 

6216*67 

08*83 

11 

1608*38 

lb 




838-6 

6214*30 

09*19 

11 

1608*74 

2b 

Ti. 


00 

VO 

d 

6212*56 

09*64 

11 

1609*19 

2b 

Fe. 


8457 

6199*85 

12*94 

11 

1612*49 

2b 

Fe, 


849-7 

6190*71 

15*32 


1614*87 

3c 

Fe. 


851*2 

(6188*3) 

15*9 

11 

1615*4 

la 




851*8 

6187*26 

i6*22 

It 

1615*77 

la 




8550 

6179*46 

18*26 

11 

1617*81 

2a 

Fe. 







48 EEPOBT — 1878. 


Cataiogtje { mnlmv ^ S ). 


SrchlLoff. 

Ing- 

Strom. 

Eeoi- 

procals. 

ieduc- 
aon to 
Ta- 

cuum. 

Fregaency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &o. 

Groups 

856*8 

6175*96 

1619*19 

0*45 

1618*74 

2a 

M. 


*57-5 

6174*51 

19-56 


1619-11 

2a 



858-3 

6172*49 

20*09 

»> 

1619*64 

2a 

Fe. 


859’7 

616969 

20*85 

a 

1620-40 

3 a 


Group 16 

86o'2 

616848 

21*14 

a 

1620*69 

3d 

Oa. 

Strong. 

86r6 

616562 

21*90 

jj 

1621-45 

2a 



862*2 

(6166*0) 

22*1 


1621-6 

la 



863*2 

6163*96 

*a-34 

9 i 

1621-89 

2c 





22*67 

»» 

1622-22 

5h 



864*4 

6161*40 

23*01 


1622-66 

Id 

Ca. 


... 

6160*23 

23-32 

}> 

1622-87 

... 

Na. 


8662 

6166*90 

24*19 


1623*74 

2b 

0 

Identification of Angstrom's 








ray with Eircbboff's 


867*1 

(6166*3) 

24*6 

ft 

1624-1 

2b 

doubtful. 


867*6 

6164-41 

24-85 

81 

1624*40 

1 a 

Fa. 


... 

61.58-89 

24*99 

ft 

1624-54 

... 



... 

6153*33 

25-14 

» 

1624-69 

... 



869*2 

6160*68 

25-84 

»> 

1625-89 

2b 



870*9 

6148*28 

26-47 


1626-02 

lb 

Fe. 


871-4 

6146*76 

26*82 

** 

1626-37 

2b 


Group 16 

87S-5 


27-58 

8» 

1627-13 

lb 


Strong 

874-0 

(6141*4) 

28-3 

>8 

1627-8 

lb 



*74'3 


28-45 

«8 


4b 

Ba. 



6136*32 

29-64 

88 

1629*19 

... 



876-5 

6136*82 

29-51 

88 

1629*06 

4a 



877-0 

6135-82 

29-77 

*8 

1629*32 

4c 

Fe. 


879-8 

6130*69 

31*16 

n 

l■BMI 




880*9 

6128*61 

31-69 

88 

1631-34 




881*6 

6127-00 

32*12 

88 

1631-67 


Ti. 


882*6 

6125*29 

32*58 

88 


la 



883*2 

6123*92 

32*94 

88 

1632*49 

lb 



884''9 

6121-84 

33*63 

88 


4b 

Oa,Co. 


... 

6118-93 

34*27 

18 

1633-82 

... 



887-7 

6115*51 

35*19 

0*45 

1634*74 

2a 

NL 


890-2 

6110*11 

36*63 

0*46 

1636-17 

lb 

Ba. 


891-7 

6107-36 

37*37 

J8 

1636-91 

2a 

Fi. 


... 

6104*68 

38*11 

: « 

1637-65 

... 
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CATALoetTB {continued). 


K^irchlioff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tlOE to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

■width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups, 

894-9 

896*1 

896-7 

898*9 

899-1 

900*2 

901*4 

901*6 

902*4 

903*1 

903*6 

904*6 

906*1 

912*1 

916-3 

9*3-0 

6101*92 

6099*08 

6097*66 

6095*20 

6094*02 

6092*42 

6090*59 

6088*42 

6086*69 

(6085*1) 

6083*27 

6082*10 

(6080-4) 

6077*80 

6075*87 

6064*70 

6055*29 

6053*28 

6041*37 

1638*83 

39*59 

39‘97 

40-63 

40- 95 

41- 38 
41 *88 
42*46 

4^*93 

43*4 

43*85 

44*17 

44*6 

45*33 

45*85 

48*89 

51*45 

52*00 

55*25 

0*46 

jj 

» 

» 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

1638- 37 

1639- 13 

1639- 51 

1640- 17 
1640-49 

1640- 92 

1641- 42 

1642- 00 
1642-47 

1642- 9 
1643 89 

1643- 71 

1644- 1 

1644- 87 

1645- 39 
1648-43 
165099 
1651-54 
1654-79 

2e 

la 

lb 

1 a 

la 

1 a 

la 

1 a 

1 a 

la 

la 

1 a 

2c 

3b 

2b 

2b 

Oa, Li. 

Ti. 

r Identification on Rirch- 
{ hoFs map doubtful. 

Ti. 

'[Identification on Zirch- 
j hoffs map doubtful. 

Ti. 

Fe. 

Fe, Ti. 

Fe. 


9*9-3 

6026*14 

59*44 

JJ 

1668-98 

2b 

Fe. 

Group 1686- 

931-3 

6023*16 

60*26 

JJ 

1659-80 

4b ‘ 

Fe. 

Strong. 

93®'S 

6020*91 

6o*88 

JJ 

166042 

4b 

Mn. 


933'3 

6019*33 

61*31 

JJ 

166085 

4 c 

Fe. 


93ri 

6015 81 

62*29 

JJ 

1661-83 

4b 

Mn. 


936-7 

6012 68 

63-15 

JJ 

1662-69 

4b 

Mn. 


937'4 

6011*42 

63-50 

JJ 

1663-04 

lb 



940-1 

6007*65 

64-54 

JJ 

166408 

Sb 

Fe. 


940-4 

(6007*2) 

64-7 

JJ 

1664-2 

3b 

Ti? 


943'4 

6002*25 

66*04 

JJ 

1665-58 

3b 

Fe. 


946*6 

5997*08 

67-48 

JJ 

1667-02 

3b 



947*0 

5996*44 

67*66 


1667-20 

1 a 



949*4 

(5995*6) 

67-9 

JJ 

1667-4 

lb 



949*8 

5990*20 

69-39 

„ 

1668-93 

ib 



... 

5989*89 

69*48 

JJ 

1669-02 

... 



95*7 

5988*10 

69*98 

JJ 

1669-52 

1 c 



952*9 

5986*35 

70*47 

JJ 

1670-01 

3b 

Fe. 


954*3 

5984*35 

71*02 

JJ 

■ 1670-56 

3b 

Fe. 
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EEPOET — 1878. 
CATiioexrE (continued). 





Rediic- 


Inten- 




Kirchhoff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Beci- 

procals. 

tion to 
va- 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 


Origin, &c. 

Orou 



cuum. 


width. 




954-8 

5983 01 

1671*40 

0*46 

1670-94 

3b 

Fe. 



... 

5977-27 

73*00 

0*47 

1672-53 

... 

Ti. 



958-8 

6976*23 

73*30 

*9 

1672-83 

3b 

Fe. 



959-6 

6974*79 

73*70 


1673-23 

3b 

Fe. 



961-9 

5970*44 

74*92 

t> 

1674*45 

1 a 




... 

5969*22 

75-26 

i9 

1674-79 

... 




963-7 

5967-35 

75*79 

ii 

1675*32 

Ic 




964-4 

(6966-9) 

76*2 

» 

1675-7 

1 c 




... 

5963 62 

76*86 

>» 

1676-39 

... 





6961-67 

77 3* 

ft 

1676-91 

... 




968-7 

6957-22 

78-63 

if 

1678-16 

2 a 




969*0 

(6956-2) 

78-9 

11 

1678-4 

2a 




969*6 

5955*63 

79-08 

if 

1678*61 

3a 




970-5 

5953-90 

79*57 

11 

1679*10 

lb 




971*5 

5951*96 

8o*I2 

it 

167965 

2c 

Ti. 



972*1 

6950*41 

80*56 

fi 

1680*09 

lb 




973*1 

5948*44 

8i*ii 

if 

1680*64 

3a 




973*5 

5947*62 

81-35 

a 

1680*88 

8a 

Fe. 



974*3 

5945*97 

81-81 

it 

1681*34 

2a 




975*0 

5944*98 

82*09 

it 

1681*62 

2a 




... 

5943*62 

82*48 

3! 

1682*01 

... 

1 



976*8 

5941*71 

83*02 

it 

1682*55 

3a 




977*4 

(5940*9) 

83*2 

a 

1682*7 

2a 




977*7 

i 594043 

83-38 

it 

1682*91 

2a 




979*1 

6937*44 

84-23 

»j 

1683*76 

lb 


Two other rajs of 


... 

5935*05 

5934*03 

84-91 

11 

1684*44 



Kirchhoffs lie in 
}■ this interval, viz. 



85*20 

tt 

1684*73 

... 

Fe. 

1 980*8 (1 a) and 


982*0 

5931*76 

85*84 

tt 

1685*37 

la 


J 981*2 (3 b). 


98Z-3 

5931*18 

86*00 

tt 

1685*53 

2a 




983-0 

5929*46 

86*49 

tt 

1686*02 

3c 

Fe. 



984-5 

986-3 

6927*37 

6924*02 

87-09 

88*04 

tt 

it 

1686*62 

1687*57 

Ic 

la 

/Identification on Kirch- 
\ hof’s map doubtful. 


986-7 

5922*99 

88*34 

tt 

1687*87 

2c 




987-4 

5921*69 

00 

op 

w 

it 

1688*S4 

lb 




... 

5920*87 

88*94 

tt 

1688*47 

... 




988*9 

5919*09 

89-45 

ft 

1688*98 

2 a 




989-2 

(5918*4) 

89*6 

It 

1689*1 

2 a 
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CATALoaui {continued). 


Kirebiioff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

989*6 

5917*51 

1639*90 

0-47 

1689-43 

2a 



990*8 

5914*60 

90*73 

)» 

1690*26 

2a 



991-1 

(5914*1) 

90*9 


1690*4 

la 



991*9 

5813-30 

91*10 

JJ 

1690-63 

3b 

Fe. 


992*4 

5912*09 

91*45 

ii 

1690*98 

la 



993’9 

5909*72 

92*13 

n 

1691*66 

lb 



994*3 

5908*13 

92-58 

i» 

1692*11 

lb 



995*0 

5907-25 

92-84 

»» 

1693-87 

la 



9972 

5904*56 

93-61 

9J 

1693*14 

2b 

Fe. 


998-1 

5902 77 

94*12 

if 

1693-66 

la 



998-9 

5901*44 

94*50 

)i 

1694*03 

la 



999-z 

5900*52 

94-76 

if 

1694*29 

la 



1000*0 

5899-10 

95*17 

H 

1694-70 

la 

Ti. 


1000*4 

5898*09 

95-46 

>1 

1694*99 

la 



... 

5897-iO 

95-66 

il 

1695*19 

... 



1001*4 

6897-08 

95*75 

» 

1695-28 

la 




5895*53 

96*20 

1 ) 

1695*73 




1002*8 

5896*13 

96*31 

n 

1695*84 

6b 

Di, Na. 

Group 1691 

... 

5895 04 

96*34 

if 

1695*87 

••• 


(theD Group 

... 

5892*50 

97*07 

n 

1696*60 

... 



1005*0 

5892*10 

97*19 

if 

1698*72 

2b 

Ni. 


... 

5891*56 

97*34 

» 

1696*87 




... 

5890*78 

97*57 


1697*10 1 




ioo6*8 

5889*12 

98 05 

it 

1697*68 

Ob 

D„Na. 


... 

5886-69 

9^*75 

>» 

1698*28 

... 



... 

5885-29 

99*15 


1698*68 

... 



1011*2 

5883 19 

99*77 

if 

1699*30 

3a 

Fe. 


... 

688271 

1699*90 

»» 

1699*43 

... 


[ 

... 

5880-22 

1700*62 


1700*15 

... 



... 

5879-16 

00*93 

a 

1700*46 




1023*0 

6865-47 

00 

if 

1704*42 

la 

Ti. 


... 

5863-34 

05-51 

0*47 

1705*04 

... 



1025*5 

6861*66 

06*03 

0*48 

1705-55 

3a 

Fe. 

Group 1708 

1027*7 

585868 

06*87 

» 

1706-39 

2a 

Fe. 

Strong. 

1029*3 

5856*60 

07*47 

» 

1706-99 

3c 

Ni, Oa. 


... 

5855*38 

07-83 


170736 

... 
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EEPOET — 1878, 


Catalogue (^cmtinued)^ 



6797-39 24*91 » 

5796*52 25*17 „ 

5793*17 26*17 >» 

5792-40 26*40 „ 

5790*30 27*03 „ 


5787*07 27*99 


5784*79 28*67 „ 

(5783*7) 29*0 

5782*80 29*27 „ 

5781*39 29*69 „ 

5779-94 30*12 „ 

5777*60 30*82 „ 

5774-21 31*84 „ 

5771-33 3^*70 » 


6762*04 35*50 „ 

(5761*3) 35*7 .. 

6760*30 36*02 „ 

6756*20 37*26 „ 

6763*66 3»*o2 „ 

5752*27 38*44 „ 


1721*14 2 b Fe. 

1721-49 ... 

1721*89 2b 

1722*30 la 

1722*58 2 b Fe. 

1724*43 2 b Fe, 

1724*69 ... 

1725*89 la 

1725*92 la 

1726*55 3 a Fe. 


Group 1722. 

Faint. 


Group 1725. 

Faint. 


1727*51 la 


1728*19 1 


Identification of Ang- 
strom’s ray with Kirch- 
hoff B doubtful. 


Group 1729. 

Faint. 


1728*5 la 

1728*79 la 

1729*21 2 b Cu. 

1729*64 2 a Ba. 

1730*34 ... 

1731*36 2 a Fe, 

1732*^ 2 a 

1735*02 3e Fe. 

1735*2 la 

1735*54 la 

1736*78 la 

1737*54 3 b Fe, 

1737*96 3 a 


Glroup 1737. 
Faint. 
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Catalogue {contmmdy 


EroKlioff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

1103*3 

6762-09 

1738-50 

0*48 

1738-02 

2b 



iio4’i 

(5761-9) 

38*6 

n 

17381 

2b 



1107*1 

6746*88 

40*07 

0*48 

1739-59 

2c 




6741*02 

41-85 

0-49 

1741-36 

u 



mm 

6730*64 

45*01 

ft 

1744-62 

2a 

Re. 


mm 

6725*90 

46-45 

ft 

1745-96 

2a 



1128*3 

6716*98 

49'i7 

ft 

1748-68 

2b 

Re. 

Gfroupl752. 

... 

6716*26 

49*39 

)> 

1748-90 

... 


Raint. 

1130*9 

6714-09 

50*06 

ft 

1749-57 

2b 

Re, Ti. 


... 

5713-43 

50*26 

}) 

1749-77 

... 



1133*1 

6710*94 

51*02 

31 

1750-53 

3c 

Re. 


1 133-9 

571005 

51*30 

it 

1750-81 

3c 



1135*1 

6708*46 

S179 

it 

1751-30 

4d 

Re. 


1135-9 

5707-28 

Si'15 

it 

1751-66 

2c 




6706-14 

52-50 

it 

1752-01 

2b 



1137-8 

5706*16 

52*80 

3) 

1752-31 

3b 

Re. 


... 

6703*59 

53'*3 

it 

1752-79 

... 



... 

5702*72 

S3‘S5 

it 

1753-06 

... 



1141-3 

6700*64 

54-22 

it 

1753-78 

2o 

Re. 


1143-6 

5697-38 

55*19 

it 

1764-70 

2o 



... 

5695-60 

55*74 

it 

1755-25 

... 



1146*2 

5694-11 

56*20 

it 

175571 

lb 



1 147-2 

6692-91 

56'S7 

it 

1756-08 

lb 



1 148*6 

5690*74 

S7’H 

it j 

175676 

lb 


Group 1758. 

1149-4 

5689*48 

57'63 

3, 1 

1757-14 

lb 

K. 

Strong. 

1151*1 

6687*34 

58-29 

it 

1767-80 

4b 

Na. 


1152-5 

5685*68 

58-80 

t1 

1758-31 

2b 

Re. 


1154-2 

5683*61 

- S9'44 

»» 

1768-95 

2b 



/USS’T 

6681*62 

o^ 

0 

b 

VO 

» 

1759-60 

3b 

Na. 


\”SS-9 


... 

ft 

... 

2c 

Ti. 


1158-3 

6678*08 

6i*i6 

it 

1760-67 

2a 

Re. 


ii6o*9 

6674*58 

62*24 

It 

176176 

2a 

Ti. 


1165*2 

(5668*6) 

64*1 

33 

1783-6 

la 



1165-7 

(6667*9) 

64-3 

it 

1763-8 

la 



1 167*0 

6666*17 

64*86 

it 

1764-37 

Id 


Group 1767- 

1168-3 

6664‘67 

6S'33 

it 

1764-84 

la 


Strong* 

1169-4 

6662*95 

65*86 

it 

1765-87 

la 1 
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Catalo&tji! {continued). 


Eirchhoff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Eeci- 

ppocals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
Ta- 

cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

1170*6 

6661*65 

1766*27 

0*49 

1765-78 

2e 

Fe, Ti. 


... 

5659*77 

66*86 


176637 

... 



1174*2 

5657*70 

67-30 

ii 

176701 

5d 

Fe. 


1175*0 

6666-85 

67-77 

5> 

1767*28 

2a 



1176 6 

5654-66 

68*48 

it 

176799 

3c 

Fe. 


1177*0 

(56540) 

68*7 

it 

1768*2 

2a 



1177*3 

5663-50 

68*82 

it 

1768*33 

la 



1177*6 

(5663-1) 

68*9 


17684 

la 



1178*6 

5651*74 

69*37 


1768-88 

la 



11790 

(5651*2) 

69-5 

tt 

1769-0 

la 



1179-4 

(56507) 

69-7 

it 

1769-2 

la 



1179-8 


69-9 

it 

1769*4 

la 



1180*2 

5648*11 

70*50 

tt 

177001 

la 



1183-4 

5644*73 

71-56 

it 

1771*07 

2a 



1x84-8 

564319 

72-05 

tt 

1771*56 

3a 

TL 


1186*8 

(5640*7) 

72*8 

it 

1772*3 

2a 



1187*1 

5640*35 

72*94 


1772-45 

2a 

Fe. 


1189-3 

5637*36 

7388 

ij 

1773-39 

3b 

:Fe. 

Group 1774. 

1190*1 

6636*39 

7418 

tt 

1773-69 

2b 

I 

Faint. 

... 

6634*67 

7473 

tt 

1774-24 

... 1 

i 


1193*1 

5632*79 

75-32 

0*49 

1774-83 

3a j 

1 j 

Fe. 

1 

1199*6 

5624*50 

77*93 

0*50 

1777-43 

2d 


Group 1779. 

1200*6 

5623*36 

78*30 

a 

1777-80 

4b 

Fe. 

Strong. 

1201*0 

(5622 8) 

78*5 

it 

1778-0 

2a ’ 



2203*5 

(5621*1) 

79*0 

,, , 

1778-6 

2e 



... 

561941 

79*55 

ii 

177905 

... 



1204*2 

5618*63 

79*79 

)i 

1779-29 

2c 



1204*9 

5617*95 

8o*oi 

it 

1779-51 

2d 



1206*1 

6616*22 

80*56 

it 

1780-03 

1 c 



1207*3 

5614-65 

81*05 

it 

1780-55 

5g 

Fe. 


1217*8 

6601*84 

85-13 

it 

178463 

5d 

Fe, Ca. 

Group 1787 

1219*2 

6600*35 

85*60 

it 

1785*10 

So 

Ca. 

(the Calcium 
Group). Very 

1220*1 

8699-06 

86*01 

it 

1785*61 

2c 


strong. 

1221*6 

6697-31 

86*57 

it 

1786*07 

5d 

Ca, Fe. 


1224*7 

559356 

8777 

» 

1787*27 

5d 

Ca. 


1225*3 

6592-76 

88*03 

» 

1787*53 

lb 
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CATALoaiTE (pnUnuedy 


Kirchiioffl 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
Ya- 

cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

1464*3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

la 



i4®5'3 


... 


... 

1 a 



1226*6 

5591*32 

1788*49 

0*50 

178799 

2d 

Fe. 


1228*3 

5589-17 

89-17 

»» 

1788-67 

2d 

Ca. 


1229*6 

6687-76 

89-63 

a 

1789-13 

4c 

Oa. 


1230*5 

5.586*79 

89-94 


1789-« 

2c 



laSi’S 

5585*69 

90*29 

»» 

178979 

6d 

Fe. 


1232*8 

5583*96 

90*84 


1790-34 

2b 

Fe. 


1235*0 

5580*94 

91*81 

>9 

1791-31 

3d 

Oa. 

Gteoupl795. 

1237*8 

5,577*69 

92*86 

99 

179236 

2c 

Fe. 

Strong. 

1239*9 

5575*04 

93*71 

99 

1793-21 

4a 

Fe. 


1242*6 

5571*82 

9475 

99 

1794*25 

6c 

Fe. 


1245*6 

5668-64 

9S77 

99 

1795-27 

4d 

Fe. 


1047-4 

5566*50 

96*46 

99 

1795-96 

3b 



1248*6 

5564*78 

97*02 

99 

1796-52 

3d 

Fe. 


1250*4 

3562-88 

97-63 

99 

1797-13 

3c 



1251*1 

5561*92 

97-94 

99 

1797-44 

2b 



1253*3 

5559*40 

98-76 

99 

1798*26 

2b 



1255*2 

5557*22 

1799-46 

99 

1798-96 

2b 



1257*5 

5554*04 

1800*49 

99 1 

179999 

3c 



1258*5 

5652*79 

00*90 

99 

1800-40 

2b 



1264*4 

(5546*2) 

03*0 

99 

1802*5 

la 



1264*9 

5545*59 

03*23 

99 

180273 

2a 

Fe. 


1267*3 

5542*83 

04-13 

99 

180363 

3a 


» 

1268*0 

6542*10 

04*37 

99 

1803-87 

3 a 

Fe. 


1271*9 

(5537*1) 

o6*o 

99 

1805*5 

1 a 



1272*4 

1 5536*48 

06*20 

99 

1805*70 

la 



1274*2 

6534*21 

06*94 

99 

1806-44 

3b 

Ba. 


1274*7 

(5533*6) 

07*1 

99 

1806-6 

3 a 

Sr. 


1276*2 

6531*77 

07*74 

99 

1807-24 

2a 

Fe. 


1276*7 

(5531*2) 

07*9 

99 

1807-4 

la 




5529*64 

08-44 

99 

1807-94 

... 



1280*0 

6527*54 

09*12 

99 

1808-62 

6d 

Mg. 

Group 1809- 

1281*3 

6626*06 

09*61 

99 

1809*11 

3c 

Fe. 

Faint. 

1282*6 

652481 

10*02 

„ 

1809*52 

2c 



... 

5528*17 

10*55 

99 

181004 

... 



1085-3 

5621*64 

IX *06 

99 

181055 

2c 
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CAiAiOGra (continued). 


Kirdxtioff. 

Ing- 

Strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

widtla. 

Origin, &o. 

Croups. 

iiS7'5 

6519-64 

1811*71 

0*50 

1811-20 

Ic 

Ba 


12897 

5615*78 

12*98 


1812-47 

2c 



1291*9 

5613*49 

13*73 

»j 

1813-22 

3c 

Ti. 

Group 1817- 

1293*^ 

5611-95 

14-24 

ii 

1813-73 

3c 

Ti 

J? 2 lJULiU 

I 294.-5 

5611-65 

14*34 

It 

1813-83 

3c 



1295-6 

(6510-3) 

14-8 

ti 

1814-3 

1 a 



1296*3 

6509*43 

15-07 

It 

1814-56 

2o 



1297-5 

5507-69 

15-64 

it 

1815-13 

1 a 



1298*9 

5505*99 

16*20 

tt 

1816-69 

6c 



12997 

5505*29 

16-43 

It 

1815-92 

2c 




5602*90 

17-22 

tt 

181571 

... 

Ti. 


1302*0 

5601*99 

17*5^ 

tt 

1817-01 

2c 



1303*5 

6500-65 

17-97 

ti 

1817*46 

5c 

Re. 


13067 

6496-74 

19*26 

ti 

1818-73 

56 

Re. 



6493-62 

20*29 

ti 

181978 

... 



... 

5492-63 

20-62 

a 

1820-11 

... 



... 

6489-05 

21*81 

tt 

1821-30 


Re, Ti. 


1315-0 

6486-94 

22*51 

tt 

1822-00 

4c 

Re,Ti. 

Group 1824 

tjl X 

>3157 

(6486-2) 

22*8 

ti 

1822-3 

2b 


Raint. 

1319*0 

6482-51 

a 3 ' 9 « 

0*50 

1823-47 

3c 

Co. 


1320*6 

5480-29 

24-72 

0*51 

1824-21 

4e 

Sr, Ti. 


1321*1 

(5479-7) 

24-9 

») 

1824-4 

3b 


, 

1323*3 

6477-54 

25-64 

It 

1825-13 

2b 



I 324*0 

(5476-8) 

25-9 

a 

1825-4 

2b 



1324*8 

6476-04 

26*14 

a 

1825-63 

4d 

Ni. 


1325*3 

(5475 6) 

26-3 

« 

1825-8 

2d 



13277 

5473-43 

27*01 

ti 

1826-50 

4b 

Ti. 


1328*7 

547240 

^ 7*35 

it 

1826-84 

2b 



1330*4 

6469*88 

28*19 

it 

1827-68 

3b 



1333*3 

(6466*6) 

29*3 

a 

1828-8 

la 



1334-0 

6465-75 

^^ 9*57 

it 

1829-06 

4b 

Re. 


i336'3 

6463*33 

30*39 

it 

1829-88 

lb 



1337'0 

5462-44 

30*68 

it 

1830-17 

4d 

Re. 


1337 '* 

(5461*5) 

31*0 

It 

1830-5 

lb 



1338-5 

(5460-7) 

31*3 

it 

1830-8 

lb 
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Catalogue {continued). 


Erdihoff. 

Ing- 

strom. 

Beci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Pre^uency, 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

I3+3'S 

6454*84 

1833-23 

0*51 

1833-72 

6 0 

Re. ■ 

Between these rays 


i3Sri 

5446*07 

36-19 

>> 

1835*68 

5d 

I'e.TL, 

is a ray of Ti. 

Group 1839. 

13527 

5444*38 

36*76 


1836*26 

6 b 

Re. 


Strong. 

1356-5 

(5440*3) 

38-1 


1837-6 

la 





1360*9 

5435*68 

3973 

» 

1839-22 

1 a 





1361*6 

5434*99 

39'93 

5» 

1839*42 

la 





13 . 62*9 

5433-17 

40*55 

)> 

1840*04 

6 b 

Re. 










^ These positions are on the 

1 

13647 

6431*89 

40*98 


184047 

1 a 


assumption that what 


13647 

(5431-5) 

41*1 


1840*6 

1 a 


Angstrom measured was 
the less refrangible of 









1 the two rays. 


1367*0 

6428*96 

41*97 

J» 

1841-46 

6 d 

Pe,Ti. 



1371*4 

(5424*8) 

43*4 

)) 

18429 

lb 

Ba. 


I 

1372*1 

(5424*2) 

43-6 

„ 

1843*1 

lb 





1372*6 

5423-70 

4376 

}f 

1843*25 

5b 

Pe. 










0 

(■Identification of Ang- 


1374-8 

5420*26 

44'93 

J> 

1844-42 

1 c 


Strom’s ray with Rircb- 


i375'8 

541962 

4S‘i5 

0*51 

1844-64 

2 a 


^ boffs doubtful. 


I377'4 

6418*06 

45-68 

0*52 

1846-16 

la 

Ti. 



1379-0 

5416*22 

46‘3i 

j» 

1845*79 

la 




Group 1850. 

1386-5 

5414*63 

46-85 

n 

1846*33 

4c 

Re. 


Strong. 


5413*64 

47-22 

»» 

1846*70 







5412*67 

47'5S 

}> 

1847*03 

... 





1384-7 

5410*15 

48-38 

>» 

1847*86 

4c 

Re. 



13857 

6409*12 

4873 


1848*21 

5b 

f Identification with 


13 S 6-3 

5408*73 

4 S -86 

7) 

184834 

2 b 

Ti. \ 

KircbboflTa very 


1387-4 

5400*67 

49‘57 

it 

1849*06 

2 b 


i 

doubtful. 


1389-4 

5404*95 

50-16 

It 

1849*64 

60 

Re. 



1390-9 

6408*28 

5073 

t> 

1850*21 

6 d 

Pe, Ti. 


I 

i394'i 

5399*71 

5''9S 

„ 

1851*43 

4c 

Pe. 



i39S'3 

5398*40 

52-40 

tt 

1851'88 

lo 





. »396'4 

6397*35 

52*76 

tt 

1852*24 

2 c 1 





i397‘5 

6396*19 

53*i6 

tt 

1852*64 i 

5c 

Re, Ti. 



1400*2 

539S‘63 

54*04 

tt 

1853*62 

3b 1 





1401*6 

6393*38 

54*47 

tt 

1853*95 

4o 

Re. 



••• 4 

6391*38 

54*81 

,, 

1854*29 

... 





1403*1 

6390*73 

55*04 

„ 

1854:52 

3o 





1404*1 

6389*60 

55*42 

tt 

1854*90 

lb 

Re. 




1878 . 
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CiiAioatTE (cont{mie(i). 





leduc- 


[nten- 



ar( biioff. 

Ing- 

strom. 

Eeci- 

procals. 

tioato 

ya- 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 

Origin, &o. 

Groups. 



ouum. 


width. 



1405-2 

5388*63 

1855-76 

0*52 

1855-24 

3 b 




6382-47 


■ 

1857-86 

4 o 

Fe. 





H 

1858-10 

2 b 

Ti. 



537876 


M 

1858-64 

2 b 

Fe. 


BWmi 

mm 



1859*36 

2 b 



1419*4 

537271 

61*26 

„ 

1860-74 

• 2 b 


Group 1863 * 

1421*5 

5370 65 

61-97 


1861-45 

6 c 

Fe. 

Strong. 

1423*0 

6369 15 

62*49 


1861-97 

6 b 

Fe. 


1423-5 

( 5368 * 6 ) 

62*7 

» 

1862*2 

2 b 

Oo. 


1425*4 

636665 

63-36 


1862-84 

5 b 

Fe. 


142 rs 

5364 63 

64*10 

»» 

1863-58 

3 b 



1428*2 

6364*11 

64*24 

jj 

1863-72 

6 b 

Fe. 


1433-1 

6362 04 

64*96 

if 

1864:*44 

6 b 

Fe. 


1431*2 

5360*86 

65-37 


1864-85 

lb 



143*‘9 

636 - 2-67 

68-26 

n 

1867-74 

4 c 

Co, Fe. 

Group 1870 . 

1440*2 

5361*36 

68*68 

it 

1868-16 

lb 

Co. 

Strong. 

1443-1 

5348*75 

69-59 

a 

1869*07 

2 b 

Fe, Ca, 


i 443'5 

( 5348 * 4 ) 

69-7 

ii 

1869*2 

2 b 

Ca 


i 444-‘4 

5347*61 

70*03 

a 

1869-51 

4 b 



1445-7 

5345*58 

70*70 

if 

1870*19 

4 c 




5346*12 

VO 

00 

b 

ft 

1870*35 




1443-7 

5342*75 

71-69 

a 

1871-18 

2 a 

Co. 


I 449'4 

5842*21 

71*88 


1871-37 

la 

Co. 


1450*8 

5340*38 

72*53 

» 

1872*01 

5 c 

Fe. 


1451-3 

6339 35 

72-89 

ti 

1872*37 

5 b 

Fe. 


HS 37 

6337*75 

73-45 

it 

1872-93 

la 



H 547 

6337*07 

73-69 

it 

1873-17 

3 b 

Ti. 



6336*03 

74*05 

it 

1873-53 

... 

Ti. 


1456*6 

5333*96 

74 - 7 * 

a 

1874-26 

la 



1458*6 

6332*15 

75*42 

it 

1874-90 

Sc 

Fe. 


... 

5330*68 

75-93 

it 

1875-41 

... 



1461-5 

5329*21 

76-45 

„ 

1875-93 

2 c 


Group 1878 . 

146];*2 

( 5328 - 5 ) 

76-7 

M 

1876-2 

2 o 


Strong. 

1462*8 I 

1463-3 i 

5327*42 

77-08 


1876-56 

f 6 c 

(Sc 

Fe. 

Fe. 


1464*8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 a 



1465-3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 a 
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CATALOGtTE {conUnued). 


[irchiioff. 

Ing- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
var 

cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Croups. 

1466*8 

5323*50 

1878*46 

0*52 

1877-94 

5c 

Re. 


1468*8 

5321*44 

79*19 


187867 

2b 



1469*6 

532068 

79-48 

0*52 

187896 

lb 



i473‘9 

5816-07 

81*09 

0*53 

1880-56 

6b 

Re, 


H75‘3 

5314*54 

81-63 

» 

1881-10 

la 



1476*8 

5313*15 

82*12 


1881-59 

la 



1477*5 

(5312*4) 

82*4 

ii 

1881-9 

1 a 




5307*87 

83-99 

}j 

1883-46 




p 

Vn 

00 

5306*61 

84-44 

jj 

1883-91 

4b 

Re. 



5305*12 

84-97 

» 

1884-44 





5303 01 

85-72 


1885-19 

... 



14877 

5301*61 

86 22 

„ 

1885-69 

5b 

Re. 

Croup 1887. 

1489*2 

5300*10 

86*76 

)> 

1886-23 

2c 


Ramt. 

1489-9 

(5299*7) 

86-9 

„ 

1886-4 

1 a 



^1491*2 

(5298 0) 

87-5 

}j 

1887-0 

1 c 



j 49 i *6 

5297-63 

87-64 


1887-11 

3c 



1492*4 

5296*70 

87-97 

ff 

1887-44 

4b 



H93*i 

5296*21 

88*14 

)t 

1887-61 

4b 



1494*5 

(52948) 

88-6 

jj 

1888-1 

1 a 



1495*9 

5292-71 

89-39 

jj 

1888-86 

1 a 



1497*3 

5291-82 

89-71 

» 

1889-18 

1 a 

Cu. 


1501*3 

528775 

91*16 

it 

1890-63 

2b 

Re, 



5286-37 

91*66 

it 

1891-13 




1504*8 

(5284-3) 

92*4 

it 

1891-9 

la 



1505*3 

(5283-8) 

92*6 

)t 

1892-1 

1 a 



1505*7 

(5288-4) 

92*7 

it 

1892-2 

2a 



1506*3 

5282-78 

92-94 


1892-41 

5c 

Re. 

Croup 1893. 

1508*6 

6281-06 

93-56 

it 

189303 

6b 

Re. 

Strong. 

1510*3 

5279-73 

94-04 

ti 

1893-61 

2c 

Co. 


1515*5 

5275*18 

95-67 

It 

1895-14 

4d 


Croup 1898 

1516*5 

6274*41 

55-95 

tt 

1895-42 

4c 


(theE Croup). 
Yery strong. 

1519*0 

5272*66 

96-58 

tt 

1896-06 

4d 

Re. 


1521-7 

6269*59 

97-68 

it 

1897-15 

6e 

El, Re, Oa. 


1523-7 

6268*67 

98*01 

It 

1897-48 

60 

E^, Re. 


1525-0 

6267*39 

98*47 

It 

1897-94 

lb 

Co. 


1527-7 

5265*94 

99*00 

ti 

1898-47 

6c 

Re, Co. 



- Cl 
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CAiAiostn! (eontimied). 


1 


] 

Jedac- 


Enten- 



KircHhoff. 

•Ang- 

strom. 

Heci- 

procals. 

tionto 

Ta- 

cuum. 

Freqxifency. 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

15287 

6264-68 

1899-45 

0*53 

1898-92 

6c 

Ga. 


1530*2 

6263-61 

1899*87 

M 

1899-34 

4c 

Ca. 


1531*2 

5262*60 

1900*20 

fi 

1899-67 

4c 

Fe. 


i53»‘5 1 
1533-1 f 

5261-11 

00*74 

j) 

1900-21 

r4b 

L4b 

Oa, 

Oa. 


... 

6259-78 

01*22 

>» 

1900-69 

... 



/I54i*4 

(6254*6) 

03*1 


19026 

Ig 


Group 1904- 
Faint. 

\i54i*9 

5254*21 

03*23 


1902-70 

3b 

Fe, Mn. 

15437 

5262*60 

03*82 

» 

1903-29 

2a 

Fe. 


i54S‘5 

6251 15 

04*34 

ft 

1903-81 

2a 

Fe. 


1547*2 

5249*81 

04-83 

0*53 

1904-80 

3a 

Fe. 


1547*7 

6248*60 

05*27 

0*54 

1904-73 

2a 



iSSi'o I 
1551-6 J 

6246*43 

o6'o6 

-> 

1906-S2 

r2a 

l2a 

Fe. 


iSSS’fi 

6242*86 

07-36 

jy 

1906-82 

2a 

Fe. 


1557*3 

6241-67 

07-79 

ft 

1907-25 

3a 

Fe. 


1561*0 

6239*16 

08*70 


1908*16 

1 a 

Fe. 


1 564*2 

6236*44 

09*69 

ft 

1909*15 

1 a 



15665 

6234*52 

10*39 

ft 

1909*65 

2b 

Co. 

Group 1912. 

i5®7'5 

5233*72 

10*69 

ft 

1910-15 

2b 

Mn, 

Strong. 

1569 6 

5232*24 

11*23 

ft 

1910*69 

5c 

Fe. 


1573*5 

522914 

12*36 

ft 

1911“82 

5 a 

Fe. 


1575*4 

6227-63 

12*91 

tt 

1912*37 

lb 


1 

/1 577*2 

5226*38 

13*37 

tt 

1912*83 

5c 

Fe. 


\i 577*6 

(6226*0) 

13*5 

» 

1913*0 

Sc 



1579*4 1 
1580*1 J 

5224*42 

14*09 

tt 

1913*55 

r2a 

t2a 

Ti. 


1588-3 

5217*28 

16*71 

tt 

1916-17 

Ig . 

On. 

Group 1917- 

1589-1 

5216*64 

i6*94 

a 

1916-40 

8b 

Fe. 

Faint. 

1590-7 

6215*64 

17*31 

tt 

1916-77 

3b 

Fe. 


i59a-3 

5214*60 

17*73 

it 

1917-19 

3b 

Fe.. 


1598-9 

5209*69 

19*54 

tt 

1919-00 

2b 

Ti. 

Group 1921 

/ i 6 oi *4 
\ 16017 

6207*78 

(5207*6) 

20*20 

20*3 

It 

» 

1919-66 

1919-8 

6b 

3d 

Or, Fe. 

(the Chro- 
mium Group). 
Strong. 

i6t4-4 

5206*37 

21*09 

tt 

1920-55 

5b 

Or. 


1606*4 

5203*88 

21*64 

tt 

1921-10 

5b 

Or, Fe. 
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Catalogue (cmtimed). 





Reduc- 


Liten- 



Kirohlioff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

tionto 

Ta- 

rrequency. 

sitj 

and 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 



cuum. 


width. 



1609*2 

5201-69 

1922*45 

0*54 

1921*91 

6b 

Fe. 


1611*3 

5199*89 

23*12 


1922*58 

Ic 



i6i3;9 

6198-08 

23*79 

» 

1923*25 

3b 

Fe. 

Glroup 1924. 

1615*6 

5197*19 

24*12 


1923-58 

2b 

f Identification on Kircb- 
\ boff’s map doubtful. 

I&t. 

i6i6*6 




... 

lb 


1617*4 





2b 



i6i8*2 

5195'33 

24*81 


1924-27 

3b 

Mn. 


1618*9 

5194*24: 

25*21 

» 

1924*67 

4b 

Fe. 


1621*5 





lb 


Group 1926* 

1622*3 

5191*80 

26*11 


1925-57 

6c 

Fe. 

Strong. 

1623*4 

5190*68 

26*33 

>J 

1925*99 

6b 

Fe. 


1627*2 

5188*33 

27*40 

fi 

1926*86 

6b 

Ca. 


1628*2 

6187-49 

27*71 

>? 

1927*17 

>b 

Ti. 


1631-5 

5185*24 

08-55 

» 

1928*01 

lb 

Fe. 

Group 1932 

Mii'S 

5183*10 

29-35 

it 

1928-81 



(the great 
Magnesium 

|i 634 -i 

5182*75 

29*48 

a 

1928-94 

6g 

bi,Mg. 

Group), 

(1634-7 

(5182*3) 

29*6 


1929-1 

4g 



1638*7 

5179*66 

30*63 

>» 

1930-09 

lb 

Fe. 



5178*27 

31*15 

it 

1930-61 

... 



1642*1 

5176*62 

31*80 

ft 

1931-26 

lb 



1643*0 

6175*73 

32*09 

a 

1931-65 

lb 

m . 


1647*3 

(6173*1) 

33*1 

>> 

1932-6 

5a 



/ 1 648 *4 

(5172*4) 

33*3 

ft 

1932-8 

4e 



h 648*8 
649*2 


5172*16 

33*43 

tt 

1932-89 

6f 

bj, Mg. Winged ray. 



(5171^9) 

33*5 

it 

1933-0 

4e 



1650*3 

5171*20 

3379 

tt 

1933-26 

6b 

Fe. 


/1653-7 

6168*48 

34 * 8 o 

tt 

1934-26 

6b 

bs, Fe, Ni. 


(1654-0 

(5168*2) 

34*9 

)f 

1934-4 

4c 



/1655-6 

6166*88 

35*40 

tt 

1934-86 

6e 

b^, Fe, Mg. 


\1655-9 

(5166*7) 

35*5 

tt 

1935-0 

4d 



1657-1 

5165*88 

3578 

tt 

1935-24 

5b 

Fe. 


1658-3 ] 


5164*73 

36*21 

tt 

1935-67 

2b 

Fe. 


to 


... 



1 



mmm 









1662*8 

6161*76 

37*32 

tt 

1936-78 

6b 

Fe. 


1667*4 

5167*64 

38*49 

tt 

1937-94 

3a 

Fe. 


1670*3 

(5156*0) 

39*5 

tt 

1939-0 

la 
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CiTAioaTO (continued). 



Ing- 

strom. 


leduc- 


Inten- 



Karciihoff. 

Eeci- 

prooals. 

lion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &o. 

Groups, 


i6jv5 1 

6156*20 

1939*79 

0-54 

193926 

r3b 

Nl 


1672*2 J 



Ua 


16737 

5153*22 

40*53 


193999 

4a 



16747 

6152*69 

40-73 


194019 

3c 

Ou, 


/iSyB'z 

{5151*6) 

41*1 

a 

1940-6 

2d 



\i676*5 

5151*40 

41*22 

»> 

1940*68 

4b 

Fe. 


1677-9 

5160*28 

41-64 

ft 

194110 

4c 

Fe, 


1681*6 

5147*63 

42*64 

ft 

1942-10 

4c 

Fe. 


1684*0 

514587 

43*30 

ft 

1942-76 

4a 

Ni,Fe. 


1684*4 


... 

jj 

... 

lb 



1685-9 1 

5144*64 

43*77 

ft 

1943*23 

f 2a 



i686*3 J 




l2a 



1689-5 -1 
1690*0 J 

5142*16 

44*71 

ft 

1944-17 

r 5c 

Isb 

Fe, Ni. 

Group 1945- 
Strong. 

1691*0 

6141*37 

45*01 

ft 

1944-87 

6b 

Fe. 


1693*8 

5138*78 

45*99 

ft 

1945-46 

6 e 


1696*5 *1 

5136*93 




f 3c 



[ 

1697*0 J 

46*69 

It 

1946-16 

l3c 

Fe, Ni. 


1701*8 

5133*10 

48-14 

»i 

1947-60 

5c 

Fe. 


/ 1704*6 *1 

5130*97 




f2c 

Fe. 


(wJ 

48-95 

It 

1948-41 

^3b 



71707*6 *1 

512874 




r2c 

Ti. 


\I707*9 J 

49*80 

0*54 

1949-26 

‘•Sb 



1710*7 

5126*81 

50-53 

0*55 

1949-98 

5a 

Fe. 


1711*2 

5125*61 

50*99 

9 ) 

1950-44 

3b 



1713-4 

6124*54 

51-39 

91 

1950-84 

5b 

Fe. 


1715-1 

6123*32 

51*86 

99 

1951-31 

4b 

Fe. 


1717*9 

6121*18 

52-67 

99 

1952-12 

4b 

Fe. 


1719-4 

6120*08 

53-09 

99 

1952-64 

le 

Ti. 


1726*9 

(6115*3) 

54-9 

99 

1954-4 

la 



1727*3 

6115*01 

SS'oj 

99 

1954-48 

3b 

m . 


... 

5112*46 

56*00 

99 

1955-45 

... 



1733*6 

6109*04 

56-97 

99 

1956-43 

5b 

Fe. 


1734*6 

5108*98 

5r34 

99 

1956-79 

3b 



1737*7 

6107*16 

58-03 

99 

1957-48 

5d 

Fe. 


1741*0 

6105*07 

58-84 

11 

1958-29 

4b 

Cu. 


1742-7 *1 
I74ri*f 

6108*77 

S9'33 

It 

195879 

^la 



j 1744-6 

5102-34 

59-88 

99 

195933 

2a 
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Catalogue {continued). 


Kirchhoff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
yar 

cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origm, &o. 

Groups. 

1748-9 

5099*19 

1961*10 

0*55 

1960-55 

3o 

Ni. 

Group 1961. 

1749*6 



» 

... 

2d 

m 

Strong. 

1750*4 

5098*28 

6i'45 

V 

1960-90 

5o 

Fe. 


1752*0 

(5097*2) 

61*9 

>> 

1961-4 

2b 



1752*8 

5096*64 

62*08 

)) 

1961-53 

4c 

i 

Fe. 


1762*0 

6090-45 

64*46 

» 

I 1963*91 

3c 

Fe. 



5083-68 

67*08 

» 

1966-53 

3c 


Group 1968* 

1772-5 

6082-60 

67-50 


1966-96 

3c 

Fe. 

Faint. 

1774*0 

5081*92 

67*76 

>> 

1967-21 

2b 



I77S‘* 

5080 78 

68*20 


1967-G5 

3b 

Ni. 


1776-5 

5079*88 

68-55 

1) 

1967-99 

3c 

Ni. 


1777*5 

5078 95 

68*91 


1968-36 

3c 

Fe. 


1778-5 

5078 01 

69-27 

» 

1968-72 

3c 

Fe. 


1782-7 

5075*96 

70*07 

»» 

1969-52 

3b 

Fe. 


1784-4 

(5074*7) 

70 6 

n 

1970*1 

lb 



1785-0 

5074*24 

70*74 

„ 

1970-19 

4b 

Fe. 


1787-7 

(5072-5) 

7i'4 

>> 

1970-9 

2c 



00 

00 

6071-84 

71-67 


1971-12 

3b 

5e. 


1793-8 

5068*27 

73*06 


1972-51 

4b 

Fe. 

Group 1973. 

1795*4 

(5067 0) 

73*6 

»» 

1973-1 

la 


^StrOI]g- 

1796*0 

5066*51 

73*74 

>» 

1973-19 

3a 

Fe. 


1797-8 

(5065*3) 

74*2 


1973-7 

la 



1799*0 

5064*53 

74*5» 


1973-97 

4o 

TL 


1799-6 



»» 


3b 



1806*4 

6059-87 

76-34 


1975-79 

2b 

Fe. 


i 8 i 8*7 

6051*11 

79-76 


1979-21 

5b 

Fe. 

Group 1980. 

1821*4 

5049*49 

80*40 


1979-85 

5b 

Fe. 

Strong. 

1822*6 

(5048*7) 

80*7 


1980-2 

3a 



1823*2 

(6048*3) 

80*9 

„ 

1980-4 

2a 



1823*6 

5047*92 

81*01 


1980-46 

2a 

Fe. 


1828*6 

(6044*6) 

82*3 

)> 

1981-8 

lb 










fPossibW this ray ' 


... 

6043*54 

82-73 


1982-18 

... 

Fe. j 

, is K 1828*6 or 









1 K 1830*1. 


1830*1 

(5042*9) 

83*0 

» 

1982-5 

3b 



1832*8 

(6041*7) 

83-5 

» 

1983-0 

2a 

Ca. 
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CATAXOGxrE (continued). 





ieduc- 


Inten- 


1 


Kirolilxoff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

procals. 

tion to 
va- 

Freq-aency, 

sity 

and 


Origin, &o. 

Gtroups. 



cuum. 


width. 











0 

r Angstrom repre- 

Gl-roup 1984* 








sents the Fe and 

Strong. 

i833'4 

5041-32 

1983*61 

0*55 

1983-06 

6 c 

Fe, Oa.* 

Ca rays as coin- 
cident; Kir 6 h- 









boff as separate 
^ but close. 


... 

6040-80 

83*81 

)) 

1983-26 

... 



i834’3 

5040-28 

84*02 

„ 

1983*47 

6 c 

Fe. 



■*3S'9 1 






pi. 



18367 1 

6038*30 

84*80 

0*55 

1984-26 

3c 

1 Fe. 



i*37'5 1 






|.Ti. 



1841*0 1 






'Ti. 



1841*6 

503547 

85-91 

0*56 

1985*36 

4h 

■ Ti. 



1844*2 


* 




[wu 



1848*9 

5030*27 

87*96 


1987*40 

2 o 




1851*0 

6029*12 

88*42 


1987-86 

Ic 




00 

5027-43 

89*09 


1988*53 

3b 

Fe. 



00 

0 

602Cv54 

89-44 

jj 

1988-88 

2 b 

Fe. 




6025*76 

89-75 


1989-19 

4c 




1856-9 

(5024*5) 

90*2 

»> 

19896 

1 0 




1857-9 

(5023*9) 

90*5 


19899 

2 b 




i86c*4 

(5022*4) 

91*1 

»> 

1990-3 

2 b 




1861*3 

5021*89 

91*28 


1990-72 

So 




1862*3 

5021*30 

91*52 


1990-96 

2 b 

Fe. 



1864*9 

5019*52 

92*22 

- 

199166 

3b 

Ti. 



1867*1 

5017*76 

9 Z- 9 Z 

a 

199236 

6 d 


,Tbis ray is repre- 
0 

Group 1993 . 
Strong, 








sented on Aug- 

1 868*4 

(5016-7) 

93-3 

tf 

1992-8 

6 b 

m, i 

Strom’s map, but 
not inserted in 










bis list. 


1869*5 

(5016*2) 

93-5 

» 

19929 

1 c 





1870*6 

(5016-4) 

93-9 


1993-3 

3a 




l 87 a -4 

6014-22 

94’33 

>» 

199377 

6 b 

Fe. 



1873-4 

6018-48 

94 - 6 Z 


1994*06 

6 b 

TL 



1874-1 

(5013-0) 

94*8 


19942 

2 a 




1874*8 

(6012-6) 

95*0 


1994-4 

2 a 




1875-8 

(6012*0) 

95*2 

>8 

19946 

2 o 




1876-5 

6011*66 

' 95*39 


1994-83 

6 b 

Fe. 
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Reduc- 


Inten- 

1 


[irciihoff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Beci- 

procals. 

tionto 

va- 

frequenoy. 

sity 

and 


Origin, Ac. 

Oroups. 



oaum. 


width. 



1884*3 

6006*72 

1997-32 

0*56 

1996-76 

6b 

Fe, Ti. 

Group 1997. 

1885*8 “1 




1997-39 

r6b 

Fe. ! 

Strong. 

5005*14 

97*95 

J, 

Fe. 

t 


1886-4 / 



1 6 b 



1889*5 

6003-21 

98-72 

M 

1998-16 

Ig 

Fe. ' 


1891*0 

5002*11 

99-16 

JJ 

1998-60 

3b 

Fe. 


1892*5 

5001*17 

99'53 

JJ 

1998-97 

6b 



1893*8 

(5000-4) 

1999-8 

J> 

1999-2 

lb 



1894*8 

4999*86 

2000‘ o 6 


1999-50 

3b 



1896*2 

4998 94 

00*42 

J 5 

1999-86 

4b 

Ti. 


1897-9 

4997*54 

00*98 


300042 

le 



1900*0 

499(5 05 

01*58 


2001-02 

1 c 



1904-5 

4993 42 

02*63 


2002 07 

4b 

Fe. 


1905-1 

( 4993 * 2 ) 

02*7 

n 

20021 

2c 



1908*5 

499048 

03*81 

j» 

200325 

5d 

Fe, Ti. 


1911*9 

4988-4(5 

04*63 

/y 

200407 

3c 

Fe. 


1916*2 

( 4985 * 8 ) 

05*7 

)f 

2005-1 

Id 



i 9 ' 7‘5 j_ 
1917-9 J 

498484 

06*08 

yy 

2006-52 

f4b 

Ub 

Fe. 

■ Uncertain which of 
these rays belongs 
to Fe, 

Group 2006* 
Strong. 

1919-8 1 

1920*2 J 

4983*45 

06*64 

yy 

200608 

r4b 

Ub 

Fe,*l 

Nlj 

(The less refrangible 
edge of a somum 


1921*1 

498273 

o 6*93 

yy 

2006-37 

4b 

Fe. 

[band.) 


1922*0 1 

1922*4 J 

4981 96 

07*24 

yy 

2006-68 

r4b 

l4b 

1 (The more refrangible 

J edge of a sodium band.) 


19^3*5 

4981*17 

07*56 

yy 

2007-00 

4b 

Ti. 


1915-8 

497976 

08-13 

yy 

200767 

4b 

m. 


1928*0 

4977*94 

o 8*86 

yy 

.2008-30 

4b 

Fe. 


1931*2 

4975*89 

09*69 

yy 

2009-13 

Ic 



1932*5 

( 4975 * 0 ) 

lo-i 

yy 

2009-6 

lo 



1936*2 

4972*43 

11*09 

yy 

2010-63 

Sc 

Fe. 


1939*5 

(4970 3) 

12*0 

yy 

2011-4 

3e 



1940*6 

(4969*6) 

12*2 

yy 

2011-6 

2o 



1941*5 

(4969*0) 

12*5 

yy 

2011-9 

3b 



1943*5 1 

4967*44 

13*11 

yy 

3012-66 

r2o 

Fe. 


1944*5 J 



tsb 

Fe. 


1947-6 

4965*47 

13*91 

yy 

2013-36 

4c 

Fe. 


1949-4 

4964*78 

14*19 

yy 

2013-63 

lo 



1953-6 

4961 *50 

1540 

” 

2014-84 

2b 

Fe. 
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CAiAioaTO! {continued). 


Kirchhoff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Eeci- 

procals. 

deduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency, 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

/ 1960-8 1 
\196i*2 J 

1964-3 
1966*2 1 
1966-7 J 
1970*1 

19747 

19757 

1979*2 

4956-87 

(4954-0) 

4952-10 

4949-64 

4945-67 

4944-69 

4941-97 

2017*40 

18*6 

19*34 

20*39 

21*97 

22*37 

23*48 

0*56 

»» 

0*56 

0*57 

j» 

)> 

jj 

2016-84 

20180 

2018-78 

201982 

2021- 40 
2021-80 

2022- 91 

’6b 

■ 4 
.6 b 
2c 

r2b 

l2b 

3b 

4b 

2d 

Sc 

c. 

Ee. 

Ee. 

Ee. 

Fe. 


1982-8 ^ 





5a 

Fe. 

Group 2026. 

1983-3 1 

4938-74 

24*81 

it 

2024*24 

6a 

Fe. 

Strong. 

1983-8 





Ua 



1984-3 

4937*37 

*5‘37 

» 

2024*80 

4b 



1985*8 

4936-49 

2573 

a 

2026*16 

4b 



1986-9 

(49357) 

26*1 

» 

2026*5 

2a 



1987-3 

4935-21 

26*26 

„ 

2026*69 

3a 

m . 


1989-5 

4933-55 

26*94 

ti 

2026*37 

6c 

Ba. 


1990-4 

4982-89 

27*21 

n 

2026*64 

6b 

Fe. 


1991-8 

4931-31 

27*86 

31 

2027-29 

lb 



1994-1 

4929*61 

28*56 

it 

2027-99 

6b 

Fe. 


1996-9 -1 

4927*00 

29*63 

it 

2029-06 

f2a 

Fe. 


1997-5 J 





l2a 



1999-6 

4924*64 

30*61 

it 

2030-04 

2c 



2000*6 

(4923*9) 

307 

ii 

2030-3 

5a 



2001*6 

4923*20 

31*20 

it 

2030-63 

6c 

Fe. 

Group 2032. 

2003*2 1 

4921*44 

3173 

it 

2031-36 

r3b 


Strong. 

2003*7 J 





Lla 



/2004*9 

(4920*1) 

32‘5 

ti 

2031-9 

2 a 



\2005*2 

4919*89 

32*57 

ti 

2032-00 

6d 

Fe. 


2007*2 

4918*31 

33*22 

a 

2032-65 

6c 

Fe. 


2008* X 

4917*75 

33*45 

ti 

2032-88 

lb 

Ni. 


2008*6 

(4917*4) 

33*6 

tt 

2033-0 

lb 



2009*8 

4916*57 

33*94 

a 

2033-37 

2b 



2013*9 

• 4913*35 

35*27 

a 

2034-70 

r2a 



2014*3 J 





t2a 
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Catalo&tjr (continued). 


Kirchlioff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Croups. 

20157 ] 

2oi6’9 J 

/20177 1 
V20i8*5 J 
2019-5 

2021*2 

2024*9 

2025*7 

2026 8 

2031*1 

20354 

4911*32 

4911*1 

(4909*3) 

(4908*5) 

4907*14 

(4904*2) 

4904*08 

4902*61 

489947 

4895*96 

2036*11 

36*2 

37*0 

37*3 

37-85 

39*1 

39*12 

3973 

4 . 1*04 

4.2 so 

0*57 

tt 

n 

tt 

It 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

2035-B4 

2035- 6 

2036- 4 

2036- 7 

2037- 38 

2038- 6 
2038-55 
2030-16 

2040- 47 

2041- 93 

1 

|25 

l 2 b 

2 a 

Ig 

la 

4a 

4b 

2 c 

lb 

Fe. 

m. 

Fe. 

Ba. 


2039*6 

489233 

44*01 


2043-44 

lb 


Group 2046- 

2041*3 

489098 

44-58 


2044-01 

6 c 

Fe. 

Strong. 

2042*2 

489019 

44*91 


2044-34 

6 b 

Fe. 


2044*5 1 

488840 

45*66 


2046*09 

f 5b 



2045 0 J 





L 5 b 

Fe. 


20470 

488681 

46-31 


2045-75 

3d 

Fe. 


2047*8 

488602 

46-66 

»> 

2046-09 

3b 

Fe. 


2049*3 1 

4884*66 

47'*3 


2046-66 

f3a 

Ti 


2049 7 J 





ISa 

1 


2051*3 

4883*30 

47-80 

tt 

2047-23 

3c 



... 

488302 

47-91 

tt 

2047-34 

j 



2053*0 T 

4881*12 

48-71 

if 

2048-14 

f4b 

Fe. 


20537 J 





I 4 C 



2058*0 

4877*57 

50*20 

tt 

2049-63 

6 c 

Fe, Oa. 

Group 2051. 

2o6o*0 

4875*46 

51*09 

tt 

2050-62 

- 2 b 

Fe. 

Strong. 

2060*6 



tt 

... 

2 a 



206 1*0 



it 


la 



2064*7 

487308 

52*09 

tt 

2051-62 

2 c 

m. 


2066*2 

487143 

5278 

11 

2052-21 

5o 

Fe. 


2067*1 

4870*61 

53*13 

tt 

2062-66 

5c 

Fe. 


2067*8 

(4870*1) 

53-3 

it 

2053-7 

3b 



2o68‘8 

(4869 4) 

53-6 

tt 

2053-0 

3b 



2070*6 

(4868-1) 

54-2 

tt 

2053-6 

lb 



2071*3 

4867*65 

54-38 

0*57 

2053-81 

lb 

Co. 


2073*5 

486.5*44 

SS -31 

0*58 

2054-73 

3b 

m. 
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Cataiogoe (continued). 




] 

iteduo- 


Inten- 



&cblioff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- t 
procals. 

ion to 
Ta- 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 

Origin, &c. 

Croups. 



euum. 


width 



2074*6 

(48648) 

2055*6 

0*58 

2056*0 

2b 



2076*5 

486368 

56*06 

» 

205548 

lb 

Ee. 


2077*3 

(48630) 

56-3 

>» 

2056-7 

2b 



/2079*5 1 





r4e 

1 

Group 2058 

>2080*0 1 

4860*74 

57*31 

>} 

66-73 

6g 

1 P, H. Winged ray. 

(theF Group). 

(2080*5 J 




40 

Strong. 

2082*0 

4869*29 

57'9i 

it 

205733 

6a 

Fe. 


2084*6 

(48567) 

59*0 

ti 

2058-4 

2b 



208 6*0 

(4856*3) 

59-6 

a 

20690 




to 




ll 



2086*9 

4854-85 

59-so 

a 

2059*22 

JSb 

Fe, Ni. 


2087*6 

(48542) 

6o*i 

It 

2069-6 

1 a 



2089*7 

(4862*2) 

60*9 

it 

2060-3 

la 



2090*9 

4851*02 

61*42 

« 

206084 

la 



2094*0 

4848*23 

62*61 


2062-03 

2b 

Ca. 


2096*8 




... 

lb 



2098*8 


... 



la 



2099*8 

484263 

65-04 

jj 

2064-46 

2a 

Fe. 


2100*4 

(4842*1) 

65*2 

» 

2064-6 

la 



2102*6 

(48400) 

66*1 


20656 

4a 



2103*3 

4839*29 

66*42 

>> 

2065-84 

4b 

Co, Fe. 

Group 2068. 

2104*0 

(4838*7) 

66*7 

it 

2066-1 

4a 


Faint. 

2105*1 

4837*80 

67-05 

„ 

2066-47 

4b 



2107*0 

(4835*6) 

68-0 

11 

2067-4 

1 a 



2107*4 

4835*19 

6S-17 

11 

2067-69 

2a 

Fe. 


2109*1 

4833*38 

68-95 

It 

206837 

2b 



2111*1 

4831*91 

69-57 

tt 

2068-99 

3b 

Fe. 


2112*7 

4830 34 

70-zs 

it 

2069-67 

3b 

NL 


aii5'o \ 
%ii5-4 J 

4838-67 

71*01 

It 

2070-43 

rSa 

l3a 

Ni. 


2119*8 

(48at-2) 

7^*9 

it 

2072-3 

lb 



2121*2 

2121*9 

4822*90 

73*44 

-• 

2072*86 

4b 

60 

Mn. 

Group 2074. 
Faint. 

2124*3 

4819*91 

74*73 


2074*16 

lb 



2125*1 

(48m) 

75*0 

4» 

2074*4 

2b 



21277 

4817*07 

75*95 

J» 

2075*37 

3b 



2132*3 

48U-7C 

1 78-Z7 

It 

207769 

2a 

Oa. 

Group 2081. 

2132*7 


... 

1* 

... 

1 a 

Zn. 

Faint. 
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Catalogue {continued). 





Reduc- 


Inten- 




Kirchhoff. 

Ajig- 

atrom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

tion to 
va- 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 


Origin, &o. 

Groups. 



cuum. 


width. 




*133-8 1 

4809*83 

0 

VO 

0* 

00 

0*58 

2078*60 

r2a 

lla 

Ca. 



2134-3 J 






2136*0 

4808*17 

7979 


2079-21 

5a 

Zn. 






... 


2g 




\ 2138-4 

4806*49 

80*52 


2079*94 

4a 




2139-5 


... 

j» 


4a 


t j 

2140-4 


... 



4a 


1 

2141-9 





2a 




2142-4 

4804*54 

81-36 

)» 

2080*78 

6a 

Ti. 



2144*6 

4802-46 

82-27 

« 

2081*69 

4a 

Re. 



21+6-9 -i 

4800-04 

83-32 


2082-74 

r3a 

Re. 



2147*4 J 




l4a 



2148-5 -1 

4799*13 

83-71 


2083*13 

f4a 




2148-9 J 




1 3a 


1 

2150*1 n 

4797-70 

«4‘33 


2083-76 

r3a 

1 3 a 

Re. 



2150*5 J 







2157*0 



n 


8a 

Co. 


<^^oup 2088- 

2157*4 

4791*78 

86*91 

»» 

2086-33 

6a 

Co. 


Rainb 

2159*0 

(4790-3) 

87-7 


2087-1 

Ic 




2160*6 

4788*73 

88*24 

M 

2087-66 

5a 

Re. 



2i6o*9 

(4788*4) 

88*4 


2087-8 

4a j 




2i6i*7 

(4787*8) 

88-6 

»> 

2088-0 

4a ^ 



2162-6 

(4787*0) 

89*0 


2088-4 

3 a 




2163-7 1 
2164*0 J 

4786-90 

89-47 

0-58 

2088-89 

('4a 

l4a 

m . 



2167-5 

4782*73 

90*86 

0-59 

2090-27 

6b 

Mn. 


1 

2171-S 

4778*86 

9^-55 


2091-96 

3h 

Co. 



2172*2 

(4778-3) 

92*8 

>> 

2092-2 

2a 




2175*7 

4776-66 

93*95 


2093-36 

2h 




2176*4 

(4776-0) 

94*2 

» 

2093-0 

lb 




2179-9 

4771-92 

93*59 


2093-00 

6b 

Re. 



2i8r*2 

4770-37 

96*27 

>8 

2095-68 

3e 




2184*9 

4767-69 

97‘49 

» 

2096-90 

6b 

Re. 


Group 2100- 

2186*5 

4766*92 

98-23 

„ 

2097-64 

3b 

Mn. 


Strong. 

2187-1 *1 
2187*9 ^ 

4764*79 

98-73 


2098-14 

f6a 

l5a 

Mn.] 

The identity of either 
of these rays with 


2i88*5 

(4764*5) 

98-9 

» 

2098-3 

6a 

1 

Angstrom’s is 

doubtful. 
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CATALoauB (continued). 





Reduc- 


Inten- 



KircTihoff. 

Ing- 

Btrom. 

Eeoi- 

procals. 

bion to 
va- 

Fregaency. 

sity 

and 

Origin, &o. 

Q-roups. 



cuum. 


■width 



ai9o*i 

(4763*3) 

2099*4 

0*59 

2098-8 

5b 

. 


^191-9 

(4762*0) 

2100*0 

») 

20994 

3e 



\ai92*3 

4761*68 

00*10 

n 

209961 

5b 

Mn. Winged ray. 


2193*3 

4760*85 

00*46 

It 

209987 

5a 

Mn. 


ai 9 S 7 

(4768 6 ) 

015 

tt 

21009 

2 b 



2197*1 1 

4757*07 

02*13 

it 

2101-54 

(• 2 b 

l 2 b 

Ti. 


21977 J 







2198*8 *1 
2199*2 J 

476534 

02*90 

It 

2102-31 

j'4a 

tsa 

ISTi. 


2201*1 

(4754*0) 

03‘5 

it 

21029 

2 b 



2201*9 

4753*47 

0373 

» 

210314 

5c 

Mn. 


2203*3 

(4752*6) 

04*2 

tt 

21036 

2 a 


1 

2203*8 

(4752 2) 

04*3 

ti 

2103*7 

la 



2205*1 

4751*32 

04*68 

it 

210409 

lb 



22o6'4 

(4749*0) 

057 

tt 

2105*1 

la 

Oo. 


22o6*7 

(4748*8) 

05*8 

ti 

21052 

1 a 



2209*1 

, 4747*34 

o6*44 

it 

210586 

4e 



2211*7 

4745*32 

07*34 

it 

210695 

4b 

Fe. 

1 

2 ai 3*4 

474367 

o8*I2 

it 

2107-53 

4b ' 



2215*1 

4741*89 

o8*S6 

it 

210827 

lb 

Ti, 


221 6*7 

(4740*2) 

09 6 

tt 

2109*0 

3b 



2217*5 

(4739*5) 

09*9 

tt 

2109*3 

3b 



22 I 8*3 

(47390) 

10*2 

it 

2109-6 

3a. 



2219*8 

(4737*5) 

10*8 

It 

2110-2 

3b 



2221*3 

(4737*0) 

II'O 

ti 

2110*4 

la 



2221*7 

(4736 6 ) 

11*2 

ti 

21106 

la 



2222*3 

4736 24 

11 38 

tt 

2110-79 

6c 

Fe. 

Group 3113. 

2223*5 

^4735*1) 

11*9 

it 

21113 

3c 


Faint. 

2225*4 1 

4733*07 

12*79 

it 

2112-20 

r2b 

Fe. 


2226*2 J 




I4b 



2227*6 

(4731*7) 

i 3'*5 

It 

2112-9 

2a 



2228*6 

(4731*0) 

137 

it 

21131 

2a 



2229*1 

473096 

1374 

tt 

2113-16 

4b 

Fe. 


2230*7 

(4729*3) 

H'S 

it 

21139 

4a 



2231*2 

(4729*0) 

14*6 

tt 

2U40 

2a 



2232*3 

(4727*8) 

iS*i 

tt 

2114-5 

4a 

I 


/22337 

^2234*0 

4726*70 

1 15-64 

1 

2115-05 

6c 

2c 

Ipg rWmgedonmorere- 
j - \ friigible side. 
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CATALoeTJB {continued). 





Reduc- 


Inten- 



Kircbhoff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

fcion to 
ya- 

Freqnency, 

sity 

and 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 



cuum. 


width. 



^237*4 

4723*69 

2116*99 

0-59 

2116-40 

lb 



2238*7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

lb 



2240*0 

4721*53 

17-96 

it 

2U7-37 

3b 

Zn. 


2241*4 

(4720*6) 

18*4 

it 

2117-8 

2b 



2245*1 

(4717-1) 

19-9 


2119-3 

3b 



2246*2 

(4716*1) 

20*4 

it 

2119-8 

lb 



2248*2 

4714*44 

21*14 

it 

2120-65 

3c 


Group 2124. 

/2249*7 

4713*81 

21-43 

it 

2120-84 

6a 

/ Winged on more re- 
* \ frangible side. 

Very strong. 

\2250*0 

4711-98 

22*25 

it 

2121-66 

3d 



2255*4 

4709*60 

23*37 

tt 

2122-78 

4b 

Ti. 


2256*2 

(4708*7) 

23*7 

it 

2123-1 

2b 



2257*1 

4708-37 

23*88 

it 

2123-29 

4d 

Re. 


2257*6 

(4707-8) 

24*1 

it 

2123-5 

2b 



1258-5 

(4707-0) 

24*5 

ti 

2123-9 

2c 



2259*4 

4706-61 

24-67 

0*59 

2124-08 

4c 

Re. 


2261*4 

(4704-9) 

25*4 

o'6o 

2124-8 

lb 



2262*1 

(4704*3) 

25*7 

H 

2126-1 

2a 



2263*4 

(4703*0) 

26*3 

>i 

2125-7 

2a 

Mg. 


2264*3 
2266*2 1 

4702*44 

26*56 

it 

2125- 96 

2126- 63 

6d 

r2a 



4700*96 

27*23 




2266*6 / 



l2a 



2268*0 

4698*09 

28*52 

» 

2127-92 

3a 

Ti. 


2269*1 

(4697-3) 

28*9 

a 

2128-3 

3a 



2269*9 

2270*2 

(4696*7) 

(4696-6) 

1 29-2 

11 

2128-6 

f 3a 

1 3a 


i 

2274*2 

(4693-7) 

30*5 

li 

2129-9 

Id 


Group 2136. 

2278*4 

4690*69 

31*88 

it 

2131-28 

4o 

Re, Ti. 

Raint. 

2279*8 


... 

... 


2a 



2280*7 


... 

... 


2a 



2282*0 



... 


la 



2282*3 


... 

... 


lb 



2283*6 


... 

... 


2a 



' 2284*9 


... 

... 


2b 



1 2286*1 

... 

... 

... 


2b 



00 

00 


... 

... 

) 

2a 
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CAiAioaxTE (emtinued). 





Reduc- 


Inten- 



Barcblioff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

lieci- 

procals. 

tion to 

Tar 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 



cuum. 


widtli. 






... 


1 

Band. 


\2289*9 

4681*37 

2136*13 

o*6o 

2135*53 

2b 

Ti. 


2290*4 


... 



lb 



2291*8 

4679 65 

36-91 


2136*31 

2g 

Zn. 


2293*1 

... 


„ 


2a 



to 





[l 



2293*6 

4678 03 

37-65 


213705 

J3b 

Fe. 


2294*5 

4676-91 

38*16 


2137-56 

2b 

Cd. 


2301*7 

467241 

40*22 


2139 62 

4c 

Fe. 

Group 2142- 

2302*9 




... 

3b 


Strong. 

2305*3 



... 


3d 



2506*8 


... 

... 

... 

4c 



2307*8 


... 

... 


lb 



2308*2 

4667-20 

42*61 

„ 

2142*01 

6b 



2309*0 

to 

4666*45 

+2-96 


2142*36 

6e 

ll 

d. Ti. Winged raj. 


2310*4 







2310*9 


.. 

... 

... 

2e 



2312*5 

4663*51 

44‘3i 

11 

2143*71 

3b 



2313*7 


... 


... 

3b 



2314*3 

4661*80 

45*09 

11 

2145*49 

3b 

1 


2316*0 


... 


... 

2b 


1 

2316*6 

... 

... 

11 


lb 



2322*0 1 
2323*0 J 

4056*15 

47*70 

It 

2147*10 

r2b 

l2b 

Ti. 

Group 2160. 
Strung. 

2325*3 

2328*3 1 

465407 

4051*25 

48*66 

j 

11 

214806 

6d 

r5b 

Fe, Or. 


49-96 

It 

2149*36 

Ou. 


2329*5 J 



1 6b 


/2332*8 i 


... 

It 


2b 



\2333‘o : 

4647*99 

1 

5i’47 

it 

2150*87 

6b 



2334*1 

(4647-2) 

51*8 

11 

2151*2 

2d 

m. 


2335*0 

(4646 6) 

52*1 

it 

2151*6 

5b 

Fe, Or. 


2336*2 


... 

... 





2336*8 

4645-39 

52*67 

It 

2152*07 

5b 

fBetw 


2339*9 

4643-33 

53*63 

91 

2153*03 

4b 

Fe. \ ray of Ti, 


234^*5 

... 

... 



Id 



i2343*7 

4639*81 

55*26 


2154 66 

1 

r Identification 'with Rirch- 


U345*i 

4638*98 

55-65 


215506 

2d 

Hoff’s ray yery doubtful 
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Cataloctob (continued). 


Kirchlioff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Eeoi- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency, 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

*3467 1 

4637-30 

2156*43 

o*6o 

2155-83 


Fe. 


2347’3 J 





l4b 

Fe. 


23494 

(4635*9) 

57*1 

}> 

21566 

lb 



2349-9 

(4635*6) 

57*2 


2156*6 

2b 



a35i'4 I 

*4634*10 

57*92 


2157-32 

rlc 



2352*2 / 





l2b 



2354-1 

4632*18 

58*81 

5) 

2158*21 

6 c 

Fe. 

\ 

a3S7*4 1 

4629*77 

59*93 

0*60 

2159-33 

r6a 

Between these a ray of* Ti. 


2358-4 1 





l5b 



2361*0 

4627*32 

6ro8 

o*6i 

2160-47 

Id 



2362*2 

(4625*3) 

62*0 

3) 

21614 

1 c 



2362*6 1 

4625-01 

62*16 


2161*55 

r4b 



0 





l4b 

Fe. 


2365-9 

(4622-7) 

63*2 

33 

2162-6 

2b 



2366*8 

(4622*1) 

63'S 

„ 

2162*9 

lb 



2367*7 

4621 78 

63*67 

33 

2163*06 

2b 



2369*7 

(4620*1) 

64-5 

33 

2163*9 

2b 



/i37i*4 

(4618*8) 

65*1 

33 

2164*5 

2b 


Group 2166* 

\237I*6 

461871 

65*11 

33 

2164-50 ! 

4b 

Fe. 

Strong. 

2372*4 

'(4618*0) 

654 

33 

2164*8 

4b 



2374*a 

1 4616*79* 

66*01 

33 

2166*4:0 

3b 

Ti. 


2375*0 

(4615*9) 

66*4 

33 

2166*8 

2 b 



2375-6 

4615-66* 

66*58 

33 

216597 

4b 



2376*1 

(4615*3) 

66*7 

33 

2166*1 

lb 



2379*0 

1 4612*78 

67-89 

33 

216728 

6 0 



2381*6 

4610*78 

68-83 

33 

2168*22 

6c 

Fe. 


2386*1 

4606-80 

70*70 

33 

2170-09 

3b 

Oa. 

Group 2172. 

2386*6 




... 

2 a 


£Unt. 

2388*7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 c 



2389-7 

4604*63 

71*73 

33 

1 

2171-12 

2c 

I Identification with Kirob- 
\ boff’s ray doubtful 


2390*7 




— 

3a 



2391*2 

... 


... 

... 

lb 



2393*1 

4602*77 

72*60 

33 

2171-99 

5b 

Fe. 


1394-4 





4a 



/2395‘8 





If 



\ 2396 -i 

■1 0 

1 4600*62 

73*62 

33 

2173-01 

3b 

* 



1878. 
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Caialogto (eonUmiud). 


Kirchlioff. 

Ing- 

Strom. 

1 

Reci- 

procals. 

leduc- 
ion to 
va- ^ 
cuum. 

’req.nency^ 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

pndth. 

Origin, &c. 

Croups, 

18119 




... 

2a 





... 


... 

1 

Band. 


IBigB 

4599*61 

2174*10 

0*6 1 

2173*49 

2a 



2399-6 1 

4697*86 

75-16 


2174-65 

f 3a 



2399-9 j 





1 3 a 



2402*2 T 

4695*00 

76*28 

j> 

2175-67 

r3b 



2403*2 j 





1 3b 



2404*9 

(4593*7) 

76-9 

}> 

2176-3 

2b 



2406*2 

(4593*3) 

77-6 

»» 

2177-0 

2b 



2406*6 

4692*04 

77-68 

It 

2177-07 

6c 

Fe. 

Group 2180- 

2407*2 

(4691*6) 

77*79 

II 

2177-3 

lb 


Strong. 

2408*2 

4590 91 

78*22 

11 

2177-61 

4b 



2409*0 

(4590*3) 

78*5 

ii 

2177-9 

lb 



2410*2 

4689*48 

78-90 

II 

2178-29 

4b 



2412*8 

(4587*8) 

797 

II 

2179-1 

3b 



24147 

(4586*4) 

8o’4 

II 

2179*8 

2b 

Mg. 


y^4l6*0 

(4685*6) 

80*7 

11 

21801 

3d 



^2416-3 

4585*36 

80*85 

71 

2180-24 

5b 

Fe, Ca. 


2418*0 

(4584*4) 

81*3 

II 

2180-7 

3b 



2419*3 

4583*35 

8r8i 

17 

2181-20 

6b 



2420*6 

(4582*3) 

82*3 

IT 

2181-7 

2b 

r Co, according to Rirch- 


2422*3 

4580*93 

82*96 


2182-36 

6d 

hoff, but according to 








Angstrom it is a compo- 


2423-8 ■] 





fSc 

L site ray due to Fe, Oa. 


4579*65 

^3*57 

II 

2182-96 

\ 



2424*4 i 





I4b 



2426*5 

4578*37 

84*18 

11 

2183-57 

4b 

Fe, Ca. 


2428-4 

(4577*2) 

84-7 

It 

2184-1 

la 



2429-5 

(4576*4) 

85-1 

IT 

2184-5 

3b 



H3>‘9 1 

4573*66 

86-43 

II 

2185-82 

r2b 



2432-4 J 





lib 



^35'3 

(4571*7) 

87-4 

Tf 

2186*8 

2b 

Ti 

Group 2189. 

W35'5 

4571*59 

87-42 

Tt 

2186*81 

5c 


SttK>ng. 

^357 

{4571*6) 

87-5 

II 

2186*9 

2b 



\2436-5 

457094 

87-73 

II 

2187*12 

5a 



2438-s 

(4669*3) 

88-s 

W 

2187*9 

la 



H39'4 

4568*64 

88-83 

» 

2188*22 

2b 



2440*0 

(4568*3) 

1 89-b 

II 

2188*4= 

1 a 



2441*8 

4567-2C 

i 89-50 

” 

2188*89 

2a 
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Catalogue (continued). 


Eirchhoff. 

Ing- 

strom. 

Eeci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, Ac." 

Groups. 

2442-4 

4666*71 

2189*76 

0*61 

2189-15 

1 a 



2443*9 1 

4564*93 

90*61 

»> 

2190*00 

f 5a 



a444-i*J 





l5a 



2445*3 

(4564*1) 

91*0 


2190*4 

Ic 



2446*6 

4563*30 

91*40 


2190'79 

6b 

Ti. 


S452-1 

4559*54 

93*20 

SJ 

2192-69 

2o 



2454*1 

4658-16 

93-87 

}J 

2193*26 

4b 



2457*5 1 





f4b 

Ti. 

Group 2196. 

2457*9 ^ 

4555*42 

9S'i9 

o*6i 

2194-58 

l4b 

Fe. 

Strong. 

2458*6 

(4555*0) 

95‘4 

0*62 

2194*8 

3 a 



HS9'5 

(4554*5) 

95-6 

„ 

2195*0 

2b 



2460*4 

(4554-0) 

95*9 


2195*3 

1 e 



2461*2 

4553*50 

96*11 


2195*49 

6b 

Ra. 


2463-4 

4551*84 

96-91 

» 

2196*29 

4b 

Ti. 


2466*0 

4550-29 

97*66 

J} 

2197*04 

3a 



,2467*3 

(4549-2) 

98*2 


2197*6 

3c 

1 



)2467*6 

4548*97 

98-30 


2197*68 

6c 

e. Ti. 

- Winged ray. 


^2467*9 

(4548*8) 

98-4 

» 

2197*8 

3c 

J 



2468*7 

(4548*3) 

98*6 

M 

2198*0 

3a 



2470*1 

(4547*3) 

99*1 

if 

2198*5 

4a 



/247I*2 

4546*66 

99*46 

i* 

2198*84 

2b 

Fe. 


\247i*4 

(4546*3) 

2195*6 

» 

2199*0 

4a 



2472*9 ' 





’4 a 



2473*8 • 

4543*98 

2200*71 

» 

2200*09 

- 2o 



2474 *^ . 





.4 b 

Ti. 


2475*5 

(4542*1) 

01*6 

» 

2201*0 

Ic 



»477*4 *1 

4541*84 

01*75 

tt 

2201*13 

r2a 



2477*8 J 





l2a 



2478*7 

(4641*1) 

02*1 

)f 

2201*5 

2a 



2479*7 ) 

4540*30 

02*50 

It 

2201*88 

r2a 



2480-1 / 





l2a 



2481-1 

... 


... 

... 

1 a 



2482*1 

(4638*1) 

03*6 


2203*0 

1 a 



2482-4 

4537*88 

03*67 

J4 

2203*05 

Ic 



2486*6 1 





r6b. 

Ti 

Group 2210. 

2487*0 J 

4635*69 

04*78 

It 

2204.16 

I5b 

Ca. 

Strong. 

2488*2 

(4634*4) 

05*4 

II 

22048 

4b 

Ca. 
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Oataloottb (continued). 



Eteduc- 


Inten- 



stL p^. ' 

taon to 

Tar 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 

Origin, &c. 

G-roups. 

cunm. 


width. 




4533'31 

4532-18 

(4630-7) 

4630-82 

4528-83 
4528-08 

4526-15 09-38 „ 2208-76 

4624-48 lo-ao „ 2209-68 

452802 10-91 „ 2210-29 

4622-09 11-37 .. 2210-76 

4619-66 12-56 „ 2211-94 


4617-90 13-42 „ 2212-80 



2405*89 0*62 2205*27 

06*47 „ 2205*85 

07*2 „ 2206 6 

07*35 » 2206*73 

V 

08*07 „ 2207*45 

i o8*44 „ 2207*82 


6 d 
rSa 
L3d 
3 a 
5a 
3£ 
6b 
6d 
'3b 
- 3b 
4o 


4d 

2d 

'le 

2a 

2b 


Fe, 

Oa. 

Ti. 

Oo. Winged ray. 

Fe. 

Ti. 

Fe. jsa. 

A very faint ray. 
TI 

Ti. 


2517*0 

(4514*2) 

15*2 

»» 

2214-6 

Sb 


^2518*2 

(4513*3) 

157 

» 

2215-1 

2c 

■Band. 

^2518*4 

(4513*2) 

157 

}> 

2215-1 

3a 

"‘The interpolated waye- 

2520*9 

(4510*4) 

jfi 

93 

2216-5 

3 a 

lengtbs and oscillation- 

2522*3 

(4509*4) 

If 6 

33 

2217-0 

1 a 

frequencies of these rays 
^ are very doubtful. 

2525*0 1 

450774 

18*41 

93 

2217-79 

f2a 


2525*4 J 




lib 


2527*0 

(4506*6) 

19*0 

33 

2218-4 

4a 


253^*0 

(4503*5) 

20*5 

33 

2219-9 

2b 
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Catalogue {continued). 





Reduc- 


Inten- 




Ejrohhoff. 

Ing- 

Strom, 

Eeci- 

procala. 

tionto 

ya- 

FreqikerLCy. 

sity 

and 


Origin, &e. 

Groups. 



cuum 


width. 




i544'5 

(4495*6) 

2224*4 

0*62 

2223-8 

2 d 

Mn. 



2545'4 

(44950) 

24*7 

J) 

22241 

1 c 




2S47'^ 

4493*81 

25*28 

)f 

2224-06 

6 c 

Re. 



*5477 

(4493*5) 

25*4 

)) 

2224*8 

2 b 




1548-4 




... 

1 c 


. 


25497 



... 


lb 




4550-1 

. 2551-4 



... 


lb 

lb 



Group 2227- 
Faint. 





3a 

' Possibly this may be the 


\255i‘4 





ray due to Mn instead 





• 


of next. 


/4554-4 

(4491 0) 

26*7 

)» 

22261 

3a 

Mn. 



\2552'6 





lb 




4553-6 




... 

3 a 




a554*o 





3a 




/a554’9 

4489*49 

27*42 

)i 

2226-80 

3a 

Fe, Mn. 


\2555-i 


... 

... 


2 c 




4556-3 


... 

... 

... 

2 c 




^559*9 

4484*96 

29*67 

J) 

2229-05 

3b 

Fe. 


Group 2230. 

2562*1 

4483*89 

30*21 

» 

2229-59 

4b 

Fe. 


Strong. 


448309 

30*60 

0*62 

2229-98 

... 




2564*0 1 
2565*0 J 

4482*80 

31*00 

0*63 

2230-37 

fSb 

tec 

Fe. 



4565-9 

(4481*3) 

31*5 

» 

2230-9 

2 b 




4566-3 

4481*00 

31-64 


2231-01 

3d 

Mg. 



4567-8 -1 
2568-4 j 

4479*37 

31-46 


2231-83 

r3b 

t 2 b 

Fe. 

Mn. 



*574*4 

4475*49 

34‘39 

>) 

223376 

6 c 

Fe. 

- 

Group 2236- 

2579*3 

4472*48 

35*90 

»> 

2235-27 

3d 

Mn. 


Strong. 

2581*0 

(4471*6) 

36*4 

n 

2235-8 

la 




4581-5 

(4471*2) 

36*5 

97 

2235-9 

la 




2582*0 *1 
2582*4 J 

(4470*7) 

36*8 

JJ 

2236-2 

r 2 a 

t 2 a 




2582*8 

(4470*4) 

36*9 

>9 

2236-3 

1 a 


r Doubtful whether 


2584*0 1 

446964 

37'37 


2236-74 

f3e 

Fe. . 

0 

Angstrom’s position 


4585-4 1 


l 6 b 

Ti. 

is the mean of these. 


*587'9 \ 

4466*06 

39-11 


2238-48 

r3a 




4588-5 / 




t 6 b 




4589-7 

(4466*2) 

39'S 

U 

2238-9 

lb 
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REPOBT — 1878, 


Cataiostte (eontimied). 


Btrom. prooals. 


Reduc- Inten- 
tion to ^ sity 

va- rreqnency, 

ouum. width. 


Origin, <Sco. 


/»S99'4 I 
Us99'7 J 


446409 i24o'io 063 
(4463‘8) 4cra „ 
(44680) 40-6 


(4461-6) 41-3 „ 

446123 41-53 .. 

(44607) 41-8 „ 

(4460-3) 42-0 „ 

(4459 5) 42*4 

4468*72 42*80 „ 

4467-83 43*24 „ 


2602 9 
2603*6 
26o4’o *1 

2604*8 J 



(4453*6) 

(44630) 

(4462*8) 

(44626) 

(4451*8) 

446060 

(4449*8) 

: 4449*59 
1(4448*6) 


4456-38 44-48 .. 2243-85 { 




2239-47 4 a Mn. 

2239- 6 2o 

2240- 0 re 


2240-7 2 b Mn. 

1 Band. 

2240- 90 

I4a 

1 Band. 

2241- 2 2o Mn. 

2241-4 3 b • 

2241-8 It 


2242- 61 

4 b Mn,Ti. 

... 1 a 

2b 

2243- 85 

f3b Mn. 
2249-46 J 2 Ca. 


Group 2242. 
Strong. 


2244- 8 2 b 

2245- 1 3o 
2245-2 Ic 
22453 la 

2245- 7 la 

2246- 31 3 b Mn. 

2246-7 2o 
2246-77 3o Ti. 
2247 2 b 

pb Be. 
2248-04 ]3a Ti. 



Group 2250- 
Strong. 
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Catalogth {continued). 


Kirohhoff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

2625*2 > 
2625*9 1 
2626*3 j 
2627*0 
2627*9 
2628*9 
2629*7 
2630*5 

4442*40 

2251*03 

0*63 

2250-40 

rBa 
j 4 a 
j 2a 

Ub 

2a 

Ic 

lb 

la 

Ti. 

Fe. 

Fe. 


2633*6 
1634-4 
2635-5 
2636*4 
2637-4 
/2638-s 1 
^2638*8 J 
2639*6 
2640*6 
2641*6 
, ^642*5 
: 2643*2 
2643-5 

4434*65 

S 4'97 

>» 

... 

2254-34 

2c 

Id 

3 b 

2c 

4 b 

f 5 b 

tsb 

Ic 

2c 

3 c 

2a 

la 

la 

1 Ca. It is not certain 
v which of this pair is 

J the ray of Ca, 

Group 2254 . 
Faint. 

2645*6 1 
2646*2 J 

443148 

4429*97 

56- 58 

57 - 35 

»» 

»» 

2256-95 

2256-72 

r 4 b 

Ug 

0 

r Not shown in Angstrom’s 

1 map. 

Fe. 

La, Di (Kircihhoff). 


/2650-5 -1 
\265o*7 j 
/2652-9 -1 
\2653-2 J 
,2656-7 
^2657-9 ■ 
2658-6 

4426*90 

4426*07 

4422*12 

58-92 

59'*5 

61-36 

ff 

2258 - 29 

2259 - 22 

2260 - 73 

r6b 

L 3 o 

{» 

L) 

.lb 

j-Ca. 

Oroup 2259 , 
Strong. 

2664*9 1 
2665*9 J 
2666*7 
2667*6 1 
2668*0 J 

4418*20 

( 4417 - 4 ) 

4416*69 

63*36 

63*8 

64*14 


2262 - 73 

2263 - 2 

2263-51 

r 3 a 
l 3 b 
lb 

r 3 a 

lib 

Ti. 

Group 2264 
Strong. 
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CiiAMQra {conUym^. 


KircKboff. 

0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Beci- 

procals. 

Beduc- 
ion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency. 

Inten- 

sity 

and 

width. 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 

2669*4 

( 4415 * 2 ) 

2264*9 

0*63 

2264-3 

3 b 




2670-0 

4414*77 

65*12 

0-64 

2264-48 

6e 

r Fe, Mn. Winged, ohieuy 
\ on less refrangible side. 


2673-8 


• « » 

... 


1 a 



Group 2269. 

2674-5 

... 


... 


2a 


Identification of Kirch- 

Strong. 

2675-6 

( 4411 * ) 

67*1 

... 

2266-5 

2c 

Ti.- 

0 

hoffs rav with Ang- 


2676*5 


... 


... 

2a 


' Strom’s doubtful. 


2677-2 



... 

... 

la 




2678*4 


... 



1 a 




2679*0 

( 4408 - 6 ) 

68*3 

... 

2267-7 

2a 




/268o*o 1 





r6b 

Fe Oa. 


\268o*2 i 

4407*80 

6*70, 

... 

2268-06 

I 3 b 

Oa. 


2681-2 

( 4407 * 0 ) 

69*1 

it 

2268-5 

5 a 




2683-1 

( 4406 * 9 ) 

69-7 

it 

2269-1 

4 b 




/2686o‘^ 





[Sc 




>2686-4 - 

4404*26 

70*53 

it 

2269-89 

jof 

Fe 

Winged ray. 


^2686-8 . 





[se 




2688*4 

( 4403 * 2 ) 

71-1 - 

it 

2270-5 

2e 




/269o*8 1 





rob 

Fe, m . 


\269I-i J 

4401*74 

7 i -«3 

tt 

2271-19 

{s. 




2692*3 

4400-78 

72*32 

it 

2271-68 

3 c 



• 

2693-5 

4399 64 

72*91 


2272-27 

4 c 




/269S-2 -1 
\2696-8 J 

( 4398 * 2 ) 

737 

» i 

2273-1 

1 

Band, 


2698*2 

( 4397 - 0 ) 

74*3 

it 

2273-7 

If 



• 

/ z 6 gg-S -i 

(4395 8) 

74*9 

it 

2274-3 

C 




\270o*7 J 





1 2a 




y2702*I ^ 





( 3 b 




^2702*3 - 

4394-64 

75*50 

it 

2274-86 

’ 4 a 




'2702*5 , 





[sb 




2703*5 

( 4393 * 7 ) 

76*0 

it 

2275-4 

3 a 




.2703-8 

4393*55 

76-06 


2275-42 





( to 





■ 1 

Ti 



^2704*9 

4393*03 

76*33 

it 

2275-69 





/ 2707*4 -J 









\27077 J 





ISa 




2708*9 



... 


4 b 




1 2709-6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2b 
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Catalogue (^mntinued). 





Jeduc- 


! nten- 

1 


KirchhojBf. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

tion to 
va- 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 


Origin, &c. 

Groups. 



cuum. 


■width 



/a7io-6 

4389-48 

2278*17 

0-64 

2277-53 

3 a 
ig 

Oa. 


\ 27 io *9 







2711*9 

4388*63 

78-67 

n 

2278-03 

la 

Fe. 


2712*8 



... 

... 

2a 



2713*3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 a 



2714*3 

4386-84 

79’54 


2278-90 

2a 





... 


... 

2b 



2716*1 

... 

... 

... 


Id 



2718- 5 j 

2719- 0 j 

4384*75 

80*63 

)) 

2279-99 

{4! 

Oa. s 


Group 2281 
Strong, 

to 1 





1 




2720*2 -1 






Fe. 

Winged ray. Wing 


to > 

... 


... 

... 

9 

very broad on less 


2720*8 J 

4382-82 

81*64 





refrangible side. 


to 

)) 

2281-00 

6 



2721*6 \ 





3 




to [ 



... 





‘L'jVl'l ^ 

( 4382 * 1 ) 

82*0 

)) 

2281-4 




^725-5 

4380-49 

82*85 

}f 

2282-21 

2d 



1,2725-8 

( 4380 * 3 ) 

82*9 


2282-3 

3 a 



2726*8 

( 4379 * 8 ) 

83*2 

>1 

22820 

2a 



2728*0 

4379*16 

83-54 

ft 

2282-90 

4 b 

Ca,Fe. 


2728*4 

... 

... 


... 

lb 



2729*8 


... 

... 

... 

2 c 



2730*7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

lb 



2731*6 

4376*46 

85-47 

ft 

2284-83 

... 

Oa, Fe. 

Group 328 f 

2732*4 


... 


... 

lo 


Faint. 

2733*7 

4374*22 

86*12 

ft 

2285-48 




/a 734 *i ■ 





r3b 


Group 228 £ 

( 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


Faint. 

'4735-7 





[Sb 



2736*5 


... 


... 

3 b 



2736*9 


... 

... 


3 b 



2737*4 

... 


... 


la 



» 737 ’* 

... 


... 

... . 

2a 



2739-2 


... 

... 

... 

2c 



2739-9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

lb 



274.1-3 

4370*60 

88*01 

ft 

2287-37 

3 d 
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CATAiiOffOT {eontinued). 





Reduc- 


Inten- 




Kircblioff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

;ion to 
va- 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 

Origin, &o. 

Groups. 



cuum. 


width. 




2741*7 

(4370-4) 

2288*1 

0*64 

22878 

3b 




/2743-8 

(43694) 

88-6 

„ 

2288-0 

If 

1 



W 44 -I 

4369-27 

88*71 


228807 

4o 

Cr, Re. 

' Winged ray. 


(a744‘3 

(4369*2) 

88*7 

>1 

2288-1 

Id 




2746*8 1 
to [ 

(4368-2) 

89-3 


2288-7 

■1 

Band. 



/2747*a J 

(4368*0) 

89-4 

» 

22880 





\ 2747*6 

(4367*8) 

89-5 


2288-9 

3 a 




2748*0 

4367*56 

89 61 

>» 

2288-97 

4c 

Fe. 



2749-8 

4366-39 

90*22 


2289-68 

3c 




2750*6 

(4366*0) 

90-4 

t) 

2289-8 

3 a 



Group 2291* 

*75+‘S 

(4363 7) 

91*6 

it 


2 c 



Faint. 

^755*4 

(43632) 

91*9 

it 

2291-3 

lb 






92*02 

it 

2291*38 

2 b 




^756*5 

(4362*7) 

92*2 

tt 

2291-6 

3 c 

/The interpolated wave- 


2757*2 

(43620) 

92 -s 

tt 

22919 

1 0 

J length and oscillation- 
j frequency of this ray 


a759‘4 

(4360*5) 

93*3 

tt 

2292-7 

la 

[ doubtful. 


2760*1 

(4360*1) 

93*5 

tt 

2292-9 

2 d 




2760*6 

(43599) 

93*6 

it 

2293-0 

2 d 




0 

‘c< 

VO 

4359*10 

94*05 


2293*41 

4e 

Or. 



2763*8 

4358*24 

94*50 

tt 

2293-86 

8 f 

Fe. 



2767*2 

... 

... 

... 


Id 

.Identification of Kirch- 


2768*2 

4355 72 

95*83 

If 

2295-19 

2 a 

j hoff’s 
[ Strom 

0 

ray with Ang- 
's doubtful. 


2768*5 


... 


... 





2770*0 

4354-56 

96-44 

If 

2295-80 

2 b 



Group 2297- 

2770*8 

(4354*2) 

96-6 

tt 

2296-0 

2 b 

Fe. 


Strong. 

2774-0 

4352*51 

97‘5i 

tt 

2296-88 

5c 



[2775*4 ' 





No 

Or. 



W7S*7 ' 

4361*86 

97-87 

It 

2297-23 

j 6 c 




^ 2776*0 . 





Uc 




2777.3 ' 

to 

4360*86 

98*40 

H 

2297*76 

3a 

2 

fwing on more refrang- 
[ ible side of this ray. 


2777*8 * 

■ 4350-4 








to 


» 

2298-0 

1 

Band. 




[■■I 

■■ 







iiBi 


)> 

... 

2 b 







B 


lb 





Hi 

m 

1 

■ 

3b 
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CAiALOGfUB (contirmd). 


ZircKhojOf. 


/2784*8 
Va785'i 
/2788*8 ' 
12789*1 - 


0 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

Reduc- 
tion to 
va- 
cuum. 

Frequency, 

Inten- 
sity 
' and 
width. 

4346*74 

2300*57 

VO 

b 

2299*93 

lb 

(4346*8) 

00*8 

a 

2300*2 

Ic 

(4346*1) 

00*9 

VO 

b 

2300*3 

2c 

4844*44 

01*79 

0*65 

2301*14 

rib 

ISc 

(4343-4) 

02*3 

>» 

230T6 

Ic 

4343*10 

02*50 


* 2301*85 

3b 


Origin, &c. 


2303*45 


<a^roup 2305 
(tlieGrgro^p)* 

Very afarong. 


This hydrogen ray is 
sometimes called the 
ray 


2798*0 i 


(4339-5) 


(4338*2) 


(4337*3) 

(4337*0) 

4336*80 

4335*15 

4334*63 


2305*20 4d Or. 
2306 07 1 b 

2306*35 lb 


Ic 

... 2a 

rib 

2307-37 ha. 


84 KEPOET — 1878. 


CiiAioauB {cmtwm3). 



Ang- 

strom. 


Reduc- 


Inten- 




Kircilhoff. 

Eed- 

procals. 

don to 
Ta- 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 


Origin, &c. 

Groups. 




cuum. 


width. 




aSio'S 



... 

... 

2h 




28117 



... 

... 

2a 




2812*0 

... 


... 


2a 




/28i2*5 



... 

... 

2a 

(■Identification of lug- 


'2812*8 

4330*10 

2309*41 

0*65 

2308-76 

le 

< Strom’s ray with Kirch- 


2814*1 


... 

... 

lb 

hofTs very doubtful. 


2817*7 


... 

... 

... 

3 c 




2819*2 



... 

... 

Sb 




28i9’6 

... 


... 


2b 



2820*6 . 

to 1 
2821*0 J 



... 

... 

2 



Group 2313 . 
Very strong. 

to 1 

**• 

— 

... 


8 




2821*6 i 
to 1 
2822*3 -! 

4325*24 

12*01 


2311-36 

6 

Ke. 

Winged ray. 


to \ 


... 



3 




2823*4 J 


... 

... 

... 

4 c 




2824*2 ^ 
to -1 


• •• 



3 a 






• *« 

... 

2 




2825*0 ■: 

... 


... 

... 

4 c 




to . 



• •• 


3 




2825*9 s 


... 

»*• 

... 

4 b 


It is untsertain whe- 


to 





3 


ther K 2825*9 or 


... 



... 


y K 2826*5 is the 


2826*5 - 

4322*88 

13*27 


2312-62 

4 e 

Ti. , 

Titaniuin dine mea- 
sured by Angstrom. 







2828*9 

... 


... 


3 b 




2830*7 

4320*33 

14-64 

it 

2313-99 

3 g 

Ti. 



2834*2 

4318*07 

IS'SS 

it 

2315-20 

5 c 

Oa. 



28377 

4316*69 

16-59 

it 

2315-93 

Ig 




^41*4 1 
\284i7 ; 

4314*62 

17*70 

ti 

2317-05 

r 5 b 

l 4 e 

Fe. 

• 

Group 2321 
(theGGroup). 

72843*0 

4313*76 




8d 

Ti. 


Very strong. 

Un) 

18*16 

it 

2317-51 

4 a 



2844*0 

... 

... 

... 


3 b 




** 45’3 1 

4312*47 

i8*86 

It 

2318-21 

4 f 

Ti. 



to 1 

... 

... 



2 




2846*1 j 

4311*73 

19*25 

tt 

2318-60 

3 o 




to j 



... 

2 


. 

‘ 
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CATALoeiTE {continues). 


Eirolilioff. 


Reduc- Inten- 

Reoi- tion to sity 

procals. ya- rrequency, 

ouum. widtli. 


Origin, &o. 


4307*26 23^1*67 0*65 2321-02 6 G. Re,!!. 
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Catalogue (continued). 





Reduc- 


Inten- 




Kirehlioff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Reci- 

procals. 

tionto 

va- 

Frequmicy. 

sity 

and 


Origin, &o. 

Groups. 



cuum. 


width. 




»857-9 1 
to [ 





3 

Ti. 




4305*30 

2322 * 7 ^ 

0*65 

2^207 

4a 

Fe. 



to 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 




28 i; 8 *g i 









to V 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 




^ 859-4 j 









to 1 
2860*2 < 

... 


... 


1 




to [ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 




2860*9 < 





1 




to [ 

... 

... 

... 

... 




2861*7 •' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4b 




2861*0 > 


... 

... 

... 

3b 




to 1 


... 

... 

... 

1 




2863*1 ^ 


... 

... 

... 

3b 




2863*6 ^ 









to [ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 




2864*2 < 



... 


5b 




to [ 



... 

... 

2 




2864*7 ^ 

4301*96 



2323-88 

4b 

Fe, Oat 


1865-3 ■> 


... 

... 

... 

4c 




to \ 



... 

... 

1 




2866*3 i 

4300*66 

25*22 

« 

2324-57 

6 b 

Oa. 



to 1 


... 

... 

3 




2867*1 •{ 





. 




to y 


... 

... 

... 

2 




2868*1 



... 

... 

4o 




2869*7 ^ 

4298*56 

26*36 

n 

2325-71 

5c 

Fe, Ca. 


to [ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 




2871*2 ^ 









2872*2 

4297*65 

26*85 

if 

2326-20 

4d 


^Kircbboff records 
five other rays in 
-this region, tb. 
1873-4 (2 b), 2873-9 



4296*77 

27*33 

it 

2326-68 


Fe. ■ 

( 2 h), 2874*3 (3 b), 

2874*7 (2 b), and^ 
2875*2 (4 c), on a' 
background of in- 









tensity 1 . 



By 


m 





••• 

4293*96 

28*85 

a 

2328*20 

6 c 

Fe, Ti. 

Group 2331. 
P^int. 

... 

4292*08 

29-87 

i) 

2329*22 

3b 



... 

4290*70 

30*62 

a 

2329-97 

3e 

Ti. 



*.* 

4289*44 

31*31 

J> 

2330*66 

3b 

Ca, Or. 



4288-78 

31-67 

a 

2331-02 

2 a 




... 

4287*47 

32-38 

i1 

2331-73 

4a 

Fe, Ti. 
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Cataxostie {mn&tmd). 





Reduc- 


laten- 



1 


Kirchhoffi. 

Ang- 

strom, 

Reci- 

procals. 

tionto 

ya- 

Frequency. 

sity 

and 


Origin, &c. 

Oroups. 




cuum. 


width. 





• ‘f 

428398 

2334'*S 

0-65 

2333-63 

lb 



««« 

4282-23 

35*23 

0*65 

2334-58 

... 

rOa. 

iFe. 

1 Probably the mean 

J of a pair. 

Group 2335 . 
Faint. 


4280-61 

36-17 

0*66 

2336-51 

la 

Mn. 





4279-67 

3 G -63 

» 

2336-97 

rla 

l 8 b 

J-Mean of a pair. 


*«* 

4276-96 

38*11 

n 

2337*45 

lb 




Group 2340. 
Taint. 

*«» 

4274-63 

39‘38 

it 

2338*72 

6 e 

Oa, Or. 



4273-05 

40-25 

» 

2339-59 

lb 

Ti. 








r 6 f 


■ Double ray. Each 



4271-33 

41*19 


2340-53 

Fe. 


componentwing- 





l 6 e 


ed on both sides. 


• •• 

4269-51 

42*19 


2341-53 

4a 





... 

420776 

43*15 

jj 

2342*49 

6 a 

Fe. 

Triple ray. 


... 

4263-97 

4S'a3 


2344-57 

r 2 a 

ba 

Fe. 1 
Fe. J 

Double ray. 



4261-42 

46*64 

»> 

2346-98 

; la 




Group 2347. 

... 

4260-02 

47*41 

n 

2346-75 

1 6 e 

Fe. 



Faint. 

... 

4258*43 

48*28 


2347-62 

2 a 

Mn. 




... 

4255-38 

49’97 

»» 

2349*31 

la 

Fe. 



Group 2350. 

... 

4253 90 

50-78 


2350*12 

6 d 

Fe, Or, 


Faint. 

... 

4252-45 

51-58 

)> 

2360-92 

Ig 





... 

42o0-64 

51-64 


2361-98 

6 d 

Fe. 




... 

4249 81 

53-05 


2362-39 

4d 

Fe, Oa. 



... 

4248 IG 

53-96 


2363-30 

Sb 





... 

4246-89 

54-66 


2364-00 

5c 

Fe, Oa. 



... 

4245-20 

55-60 

„ 

236494 

60 

Fe. 




... 

4243-12 

56-76 


2366-10 

6 d 





... 

4241-92 

S7’4» 

»» 

2366-76 

4d 






4238-75 

59-19 

t) 

2368-53 

6 c 

Fe. 

'Between these two 

<3roup2359. 

... 

4236-66 

60-35 


2369-69 

8 d 

Tl. ' 


other rays, Fe and 
Fe, Oa. 

Strong. 






fBc 




... 

4236*66 

60*96 


8360-80 

on 

[fb. 




* 





Ug 
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CATiXOGXJE (continued). 





Eeduc- 


Inten- 



Kixehlioff. 

Ang- 

strom. 

Eeci- 

procals. 

tionto 

ya- 

Frequency, 

sity 

and 

Origin, &c. 

Groups. 



cunm. 


width 




423300 

2 ^ 62 *^Q 

0*66 

2361*37 

6b 

Fe, Ca. 

Group 2363. 

... 

422916 

64*53 

}j 

2363*87 

6b 

Fe. 

Faint. 

... 

4226-36 

66 10 

a 

2365*44 

r 6 a 
\ on 
I4g 

Ig. Ca. Winged on both 
( sides. Yery strong. 

Gtronp2367. 

Strong. 

... 

422422 

67*30 


2366*64 

la 

Not in Ingstrom’s map. 


«.* 

422288 

68-05 

>) 

2367*39 

2 b 

Not m Angbtrom’s map. 


... 

4221 71 

68-71 

ft 

2368*06 

5d 

Fe. 



421834 

70-60 

0-66 

2369*94 

5d 

Fe. 

aroup2371. 

... 

4216-58 

71*59 

0-67 

237092 

3b 

1 Between these a ray 

Faint. 

... 

421533 

72-29 

ft 

2371*62 

66 

Ck J ofl'e. 



4213-43 

73*36 

■ 

2372-69 

2 a 

Fe. 




75*35 


237468 

60 

Fe. I Between these two 


... 


77*41 

H 

2376*74 

4b 

Tj,^ J other rays of Fe. 

1 Between these a ray 


... 


7«*37 

H 


4b 

Fe. / ofFe. 



4203-29 

7909 


2378*42 

la 

Fe. 

Group 2380. 






6 b 


Strong 

... 

420156 

o' 

0 

OQ 

ff 

2379*40 

on 

Ug 

4g 

• Fe. Winged ray. 


... 

420027 

80*80 

ft 

2380*13 

Fe. 


... 

4198-13 

82*01 

ft 

238134 

5a 

Fe. 



4197-98 

82*10 


238143 

r4a 

Fe. Double and nebulous. 





led 


... 

4196-52 

6**93 

ft 

2382.26 

la 

1 Between these a ray 








f ofFe. 


... 

4195-42 

63*55 

tf 

2382*88 

2 a 

Fe. J 


- 

4194-73 

63*94 

j> 

2383*27 

4a 









1 .DvuWwcU uuLcSG 8 ) 



4191*17 




r 6 a 

1 of Ca. 

©roup 2387- 

... 

65*97 

ft 

2385*30 

J on 

l4f 

-Fe. J 

Strong. 

... 

4188-48 

67*50 

ft 

2386*83 

j 3a 

Isa 

^ 1 Double ray. 

Ca. S ^ 
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Catalogue i^mntinued). 


Kirehhoff. 


Ang- 

strom. 


Eeci- 

procals. 


|Beduc-| 

tionto 

va- 

cuum. 


Frequency, 


Inten- 

sity 

and 

width 


Origin, &o. 


Groups. 


4187-18 

418G-G8 


2388 * 24 . 
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Bejport of the Committee, consisting of Professor Cayley, Dr- Faer, 
Mr. J, W. L. G-laisher, Dr. Pole, Professor Fuller, Professor 
A. B. W. Keotedy, Professor Clifford, and Mr. C. W. Merri- 
FiBLD, appointed to consider the advisability and to estimate the 
expeoise of constructing Mr. Babbaoe’s Analytical Machi/ne, and of 
pri/nting Tables by its means. Drawn up by Mr. Merrifield. 

We desire in tlie first place to record onr obligations to General Henry 
Babbage for the frank and liberal manner in wbicb be has assisted the 
Conamittee, not only by placing at their disposal all the information with- 
in his reach, but by e^ibiting and explaining to them, at no small loss of 
time and sacrifice of personal convenience, the machinery and papers left 
by his father, the late Mr. Babbage. Without the valuable aid thus kindly 
rendered to them by General Babbage it would have been simply impos- 
sible for the Committee to have come to any definite conclusions, or to 
present any useful report. 

We refer to the chapter in Mr. Babbage’s ‘ Passages from the Life of a 
Philosopher,’ and to General Menabrea’s paper, translated and annotated 
by Lady Lovelace, in the third volume of Taylor’s ‘ Scientific Memoirs,’ for 
a general description of the Analytical Engine. 

I. The General Principles of Galculating JEJngims. 

The application of arithmetic to calculating machines differs from or- 
dinary clockwork, and from geometrical construction, in that it is essen- 
tially discontinuous. In common clockwork, if two wheels are geared 
together so as to have a velocity ratio of 10 to 1 (say), when the faster 
wheel moves through the space of one tooth, the an^ar space moved 
through by the slower wheels is one-tenth of a tooth. How in a calcu- 
lating machine, which is to work with actual figures and to print them, 
this is exactly what we don^t want. We require the second wheel not to 
move at all until it has to make a complete step, and then we require that 
step to be taken all at once. The time can be very easily read from the 
hands of a clock, and so can the gas consumption from an ordinary 
counter ; but a moment’s reflection wiLl show what a mess any such ma- 
chinery would make of an attempt at printing. 

This necessity of jumping discontinuonsly from one figure to another 
is the fundamental distinction between calculating and numbering machines 
on the one hand, and millwork or clockwork on the other. A parallel 
distinction is found in pure mathematics, between the theory of numbers 
on the one hand, and the doctrine of continuous variation, of which the 
Differential Calculus is the type, on the other. A calculating machine 
may exist in either case. The common slide-rule is, in fact, a very power- 
ful calculating machine in which the continuous process is used, and the 
planimeter is another. 

Geometrical construction, being essentially continuous, would be quite 
out of place in the calculating machine which has to print its results. 
Linkwork also, for the same reason, is out of place as an auxiliary in any 
form to the calculation. It may be of service in simplifying the construc- 
tion of the inachine ; but it must not enter into the work as an equivalent 
for arithmetical computation. 
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The prinaary movement of calcnlating engines is the discontinuous 
train^ of which one form is sketched in the accompanying diagram (fig. 1) : 
— is the follower, an ordinary spur wheel with (say) 10 teeth ; A is its 
driver, and this has only a single tooth. With a suitable proportion of parts, 
the single tooth of A only moves B one interval for a whole revolution of 
A ; for it only gears with B by means of this single tooth. When that is 
not in gear, A simply slips past the teeth of B without moving the latter. 

All the other machinery of calculating engines leads up to and makes 
use of this, or of some transformation of it, as its means of dealing with 
units of whatever decimal rank, instead of allowing indefinite fractions of 
units to appear in the result which has to be printed from. 

Fig. 1. 



The primary operation of calculation is counting: the secondary opera- 
tion is addition, with its counterpart, subtraction. The addition and sub- 
traction are in reality effected by means of counting, which still remains 
the primary operation ; but the necessity for economising labour and time 
forces upon us devices for performing the counting processes in a summary 
manner, and for allowing several of them to go on simultaneously in the 
calculating engine. For, if we use simple counting as our only operation, 
and suppose our engine set to 2312 (say), then, in order to add 3245 to it 
by mere repetition, we have 3245 unit operations to perform, and this is 
practically intolerable. If, however, we can separate the counting, so as 
to count on units to units only, tens to tens only, hundreds to hundreds 
only, and so forth; we shall only have 

3 + 2+4 + 5^14 

turns of the handle, as against 3245 turns. In general terms the number 
of operations will be measured by the sum of the digits of the number, 
instead of by the actual number itself. This is exactly analogous to what 
we should do ourselves in ordinary arithmetic in working an addition 
sum, if we had not learnt the addition table, but had to count on our 
fingers in order to add. This statement of the work is, however, incom- 
plete. In the first place tho convenience of machinery obliges us to pro- 
vide 10 steps for each figure, whatever it may be, and there must be an 
arrangement by which the setting of the figure to be added shall cause a 
wheel to gain ground by so many steps as the number indicates, and to 
mcurk time without gaining ground for the other steps up to 10. Thus, in 
adding 7 our driver must make a complete turn or 10 steps, equivalent to 
1 step of the follower j but only 7 of these steps of the driver must be 
effective steps, the others being skipped steps. There are various devices 
for this. One of the simplest and most direct is that used in Thomas’s 
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‘ Arithmometre * another is the Reducing Bar used by Mr. Babbage.f In 
the second place, the carrying has to be provided for just as in ordinary 

Fig. 2. 



JL B C E F 



addition of numbers. Taking account of all this, it follows that by 
separating the counting on the whole into counting on figure by figure, 

* Let ZO (fig. 2) be a plate with ten ribs of different len^hs, Aa, B . . . . 
soldered on it. Let M/m> be a square axis on which the wheel N is made to slide by 
the fork P. Then, supposing N to have teeth which can engage in the ribs Aa, &c., 
when the plate is pushed past the wheel N, the number of teeth through which.the 
wheel K, caring with it the shaft Mm, is made to rotate, depends upon the number 
of ribs in which it engages, and this depends upon how far along the axis N is made 
to slide by means of the fork P. If this fork is set opposite the line marked 3, Mm 
will turn through a space equivalent to 3 teeth. If a wheel, keyed to the shaft Mm, 
be geared to other wheels, this enables us to add any digit to any number at a 
single motion of the plate, by simply changing the position of P to suit the digit 
required. This is the principle used m Thomas’s arithmom^tre, only that there the 
traversing plate is replaced by a rotating cylinder. 

t Suppose A^z, B&, . . . . Py* (fig. 3) to be a series of racks passing hrough mor- 
tices in a plate «?«, and meeting a series of spur-wheels mounted loose u a shaft, so 
that each wheel gears with one of the racks at the line and that Li the whole 
series can be thrown in or out of gear together. Starting with them out of gear, 
lei the tacks be drawn out through the idate iez as indicated. Next throw the shaft 
pq into and then press a plate PQ a^inst the ends of the racks, pushing them 
back until the plates PQ and scz meet, ftien each wheel ony;^ will turn through 
the number of teeth corresponding to the original projection of the racks. In this 
way, if the wheels onpq stood at any given number, say 643243, we should have 
added 314236 to them, and they would then stand at the sum of these two numbers, 
namely, 867479. This> it will be observed, makes no provision for carrying, PQ is 
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the ntimber of separate steps is reduced from that expressed by the number 
itself to eleven times the number of its digits ; that is to say, for example, 
the addition of the number ?3592 to any other number is reduced from 
73592 to 55 steps, and although of this latter some are slipped, there is 
no gain of time thereby, except in so far as several of the steps may be 
made simultaneously. The ordinary engines beat the human calculator 
in respect of adding all the figures simultaneously ; but Mr. Babbage was 
the first to devise a method of performing all the carrying simultaneously 
too. 

Mechanical invention has not yet gone beyond the reduction of the 
distinct steps involved in the addition of a number consisting of n digits 
to less than Wn ; practically, from the necessity of accompanying the 
carrying with, a warning step, rather more are required. 

In all the calculating machines at present known, iu eluding Mr. 
Babbage’s analytical engine, multiplication is really effected by repeated 
addition. It is true that, by a multiplication of parts, more than one addi- 
tion may be going on simultaneously ; but it yet remains true, as a matter 
of mechanism, that the process is purely one of iterated addition. 

By means of reversing wheels or trains, subtraction is as easily and 
directly performed as addition, and that without becoming in any degree 
a tentative process. But it is important to observe that the process can 
be made tentative, so as to give notice when a minuend is, or is about to 
become, exhausted. This is the necessary preparation for division, which is 
thus essentially a tentative process. That does not take it out of the power 
of the machine, because the machine may be, and is, so devised as to accept 
and act upon the notice. Nevertheless it is a step alieni generis from the 
direct processes of addition, multiplication, and subtraction. It need hardly 
be stated that the process of obtaining a quotient consists in counting the 
number of subtractions employed, up to the machine giving notice of the 
minuend being exhausted. 

Another essentially distinct train is involved in the decimal shift of the 
unit, in all the four elementary rules. This is most simply and most 
commonly effected by the sliding of an axis or frame longitudinally, after 
the manner of a common sliding-scale or rule, so as to bring either the 
figures, or the teeth which represent them, against those to which their 
decimal places correspond, and to no others. In multiplication and divi- 
sion, this means a shift for each step of the multiplication and division. 

II. Special OhxracterisUcs of Mr, Ball age's Analytical Engine. 

1. The mill, — The fundamental operation of Mr. Babbage’s analytical 
engine is simple additition. This and the other elementary rules of sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, and all combinations of these, are 
performed in what is called “ the mill” All the shifts which have to take 
place, such as changing addition into subtraction by throwing a reversing 
train into gear, or the shift of the decimal place, carrying and borrowing, 
and so forth, are effected by a system of rotating cams acting upon or 

the reducing bar. In practice the arrangement is usually circular, the bar PQ 
revolving about an axis parallel to itself instead of sliding. If the numbeis on the 
wheels are placed one way we get addition ; if reversed, subtraction. Otherwise 
we may reverse by introducing an additional set of wheels between the wheels pg 
and the racks. 

This is the bare principle, admitting of many transformations, and making, like 
the other, no provision for carrying. 
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acijuated "by bell-cranJcs, tangs, and other similar devices commonly used 
in shifting machinery, sometimes nnder the name of clutches or escape- 
ments. These clutches and hell-cranks control the purely additive and 
carrying processes effected in the additive trains described in the note to 
§ I., and, hemg themselves suitably directed^ secure that the proper processes 
shall be performed upon the proper subject-matter of operation, and duly 
recorded, or used, as may be required. 

2. The store. — K series of columns, each containing a series of wheels, 
constitutes the store. This store, which may be in three or more dimen- 
sions, both receives the results of operations performed in the mill, and 
serves as a store for the numbers which are to be used in the miU, whether 
as original or as fresh subjects of operation in it. Each column in the 
store corresponds to a definite number, to which it is set either automati- 
cally or by hand, and the number of digits in this number is limited by 
the number of wheels carried on the shaft of the column. The wheels 
gear into a series of racks, which can be thrown into or out of gear by 
means of the cards. 

8. Variable cards. — ^AJl the numbers which are the subject of operation 
in the mill, whether they are the result of previous operations therein, or 
new numbers to be operated upon for the first time, are introduced to it 
in the form of Jacquard* cards, such as are used in weaving. One set of 
wires or axes transfers the numbers on these cards to the subject of ope- 
ration in the mill, exactly as similar cards direct which of the warp 
threads are to be pushed up, and which down, in the Jacquard loom. The 
mill itself punches such cards when required. 

4. Operation cards. — different set of cards selects and prescribes the 
sequence of operations. These act, not upon the number wheels of the 
mill or store, but upon the cams and cluiKjhes which direct the gearing 
of these wheels and trains. Thus, in such an operation as (a & + o) d, 
we should require : — 

1st, 4 variable cards with the numbers a, b, c, d. 

2nd, an operation card directing the machii^e to multiply a and h 
together. 

3rd, a record of the result, namely -the product ah =:jp, as a fifth 
variable card. 

4th, an operation card directing the addition of p and r. 

5th, a record of the result, namely the sump+c^q^ as a 6th variable 
card, 

6th, an operation card directing the machine to* multiply 'q and d 
together. 

7th, a record of the result, namely the product qd,^p^^ either printed 
as a final result or punched in a seventh variable card, 

* In a letter written by Mr. Babbage to Axago in December 1839, the following 
i^rplanation of the use of these cards is given. It probably conveys the idea in the 
fewe^^words possible. It is only necessary to add that their twofold employment 
emboaie# the separation of the symbols of operation from those of quantity. « You 
are^ aWttrfe that the system of cards which Jacquard invented aie the means by 
which communicate to a veiy ordinary loom ciders to weave any pattern 

that may be desired. Availing myself of the same beautiful invention, I have by 
smuto meaha communicated to my calculating engine ordcis to calculate any 
formula however complicated? but I have also advanced one stage further, and I 
nave comniMcat^ throngh the same means oideis to follow certain laws in tlie use 
of^ose cards, and thus the calculating engine can solve any equation-., eliminate 
between any number of variables, and perform the highest opeiations of analysis.” 
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in. Owpalility of the Engine, 

It lias already been remarked that the direct work of tbe engine is a 
combination and repetition of the processes of addition and subtraction. 
But in leading np to any given datum by these combinations, there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining tentatively when this datum is reached, or about 
to be reached. This is strictly a tentative process, and it appears probable 
that each such tentamen requires to be specially provided for, so as to be 
duly noted in the subsequent operations of the machine. There is, how- 
ever, no necessary restriction to any particular process, such as division ; 
but any direct combination of arithmetic, such as the formation of a poly- 
nomial, can be made to lead up to a given value in such a manner as to yield 
the solution of the corresponding equation. In any such process, how- 
ever, it is evident that there can be only (to choose a simile from mechanism) 
one degree of freedom ; otherwise the problem would yield a locus, inde- 
terminate alike in common arithmetic, and as regards the capabilities of 
the machine. The possibility of several roots would be a dififiouliy of 
exactly the same character as that which presents itself in Homer's solu- 
tion of equations, and the same may be said of imaginary roots differing 
but little from equality. These, however, are extreme cases, with which 
it is usually possible to deal specially as they arise, and they need not be 
considered as detracting materially from the value of the engine. Theo- 
retically, the grasp of the engine appears to include the whole synthesis 
of arithmetic, together with one degree of freedom tentatively. Its capa- 
bility thus extends to any system of operations or equations which leads 
to a single numerical result. 

It appears to have been primarily designed with the following general 
object in view — to be coextensive with numerical synthesis and solution, 
without any special adaptation to a particular class of work, such as we 
see in the difference engine. It includes that d majori, and it can either 
calculate any single result, or tabulate any consecutive series of results 
just as well. But the absence of any speciality of adaptation is one of the 
leading features of the design. 

Mr. Babbage had also considered the indication of the passage through 
infinity as well as through zero, and also the approach to imaginaiy roots. 
For details upon these points we must refer to his ‘ Passages from the 
Life of a Philosopher.’ 

IV. Present state of tlie Design, 

The only part of the analytical engine which has yet been put together 
is a small portion of “ the mill,” sufficient to show the methods of addition 
and subtraction, and of what Mr. Babbage called his anticipating car- 
riage.” It is understood that General Babbage will (independently of 
this report) publish a full account of this method. No further mention 
of it will therefore be made here, 

A small portion of the work is in gun-metal wheels and cranks, 
mounted for the most part on steel shafts. But the greater part of the 
wheels are in a sort of pewter hardened with zinc. This was adopted from 
motives of economy. They are for the most part not cast, but moulded 
by pressure, and the moulds of most of them are in existence. 

A large number of drawings of the machinery are also in existence. It 
is supposed that these are complete to the extent of giving an account of 
1878. H 
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every particular movement essential to the design of the engine ; hut, for 
the most part, they are not worhing drawings, that is to say, they are not 
drawings suited to he sent straight to the pattern or fitting shop, to he 
rendered in metal There are also drawings for the erection of the 
engine, and there appears to he a complete set of descriptive notes of it in 
Mr Babbage’s “mechanical notation.” There remains, however, a great 
deal to he done in the way of calculating quantities and proportions, and 
in the preparation of working dmwings, before any work could actually 
he set in hand, even if the design he really complete. There is some doubt 
on this point as the matter stands, audit certainly would he unsafe to rely 
upon the design being really complete, until the working drawings had been 
got out. Mechanical engineers are well aware that no complex design 
can he trusted without tins test, at least. 

It was Mr. Babbage’s rule, in designing mechanism, in the first place 
to work to his object, in utter disregard of any questions of complexity. 
This is a good rule in all devising of methods, whether analytical, 
mechanical, or administrative. But it leaves in doubt, until the design 
finally leaves the inventor’s hands in a finished state, whether ifc really 
represents what is meant to be rendered in metal, or whether it is simply 
a provisional solution, to be afterwards simplified. 

i 

V. Frolalle Oost, 

It has not beeu possible for us to form any exact conclusion as to the 
^ost. Nevertheless there are some data in existence which appear to fix 
va lower limit to the cost. Mr. Babbage, in his published papers, talks of 
having 1,000 columns of wheels, each containing 50 distinct wheels ; this 
apparently refers to his store. Besides the many thousand moulded 
pewter wheels for these, and the axes on which they are mounted, there 
is the mill, also consisting of a series of columns of wheels and of a vast 
machinery of cams, clutches, and cranks for their control and connection, 
so as to bring them within the directing power of the Jacquard systems 
of variable cards and operation cards. Without attempting any exact 
estimate, we may say that it would surprise us very much if it were found 
possible to obtein tenders for less than 10,OOOZ , while it wonld pretty 
certainly cost a considerable sum to put tbe design in a fit state for 
obtaining tenders. On the other hand, it would not surprise us if the cost 
* were to reach three or four times the amount above suggested. 

It is understood that towards the close of his life Mr. Babbage had 
contemplated carrying ont the manufacture of the engine on a smaller 
scale, confining himself to 25 figures instead of 50, and to 200 columns 
ineteiid of 1000 or more. This would of course reduce the amount of 
■the metal-work proportionately, but we do not think that it would mate- 
rially reduce the chaige which we anticipate for bringing the design into 
working order. 

YI. Strength and FwabiUty, 

questions of strength and durability had by no means escaped Mr, 
attention, and a great deal of his detail bears marks of having 
been derigned with especial reference to these two pomts. That was 
e^eniaal in a Targe and complex engine with some thousands of wheels, all 
reqtiirmgat some time or other, although not simultaneously, to be driven 
by the means of one shaft. This necessarily throws a great deal of 
pressure, and also a great deal of wear and tear, on the main driving shaft 
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and the gear immediately connected with it. We have no means of 
knowing, in the present state of the design, to what extent Mr. Bahhage 
had succeeded in redncing this, or whether he had always been snccessful 
in arranging his cams and cranks so as to secure the best working angles, 
and to avoid their being jammed at dead points or otherwise. Giving 
him full credit for beiag quite aware of the importance of this, we cannot 
but doubt whether the design was ever in a sufficiently forward state fco 
enable him, or any one else, to speak with certainty on this point. Several 
of the existing calculating machines show signs of weakness in the 
driving-pinions. 

One of the movements apparently necessary to the tentative processes 
of the en^ne is, when the spur-wheels on a given shaft have beenbroug'ht 
into certain definite positions depending on previous operations, to brmg 
up a sharp straight edge against them in a plane passing through the 
axis of the shaft. This pushes some to right and others to left, according 
to the position of the orown’of the tooth relatively to the straight edge. 
This operation is necessary to secure that the clearance of the different 
parts of the machinery, whether originally provided in order to allow it 
to work smoothly, or whether afterwards increased by working, shall not 
introduce a numerical error into the result. The principle of this operation 
is used generally throughout the analytical engine. Its consequent 
effect, both in respect of the work which it throws upon the main driving 
gear, and of the wear of the parts which it pushes, forms an important 
•element in considering the durability of the machine. This bar also 
serves the purpose of locking part of the machine when required. 

On the other hand, it is to be remarked, that the use of springs has • 
been wholly discarded by Mr. Babbage, as directors of motion, althdugh 
he occasionally uses them for return motions. 

VII. FrdbabU utiUzaUoifb of the Analytical Ungine, 

It has been already remarked that one of the main features of the 
engine is, that its function is coextensive with numerical synthesis and 
solution, and that there is an absence of any special adaptation. In thus 
widening the sphere of its capability, it is made to diverge from the 
general tendency of mechanical design, which is towards the selection and 
particularization of the work to be performed, and the restriction of the 
machinery to one particular cycle of operation, usually within close 
numerical limits, as well as limited in kind. Nevertheless, modem 
engineering practice finds ample room for “universal’’ drills, shaping 
tools, and other machines having very general adjustments and appli- 
cations. But it remains practically true that each step of freedom of 
adjustment is also a step in diminution of special aptitude. 

While the analytical engine is capable of turning out a single result, 
as the combination of a complex series of numbers and operations per- 
formed upon them, it can also yield a series of such results in a consecutive 
form, and thus give tabulated results. Only it is not restricted, as is the 
difference engine, to the special method of tabulation by finite differences, 
nor is tabulation its primary function or intention. If its actual capa- 
bilities are found to realize the intentions of its inventor, it will tabulate 
all functions which are within the reach of numerical synthesis, and those 
direct inversions of it which are known under the name of solutions. It 
deals, however, with number, and not with analytical form. 
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Theoretically it might supersede the difference engine, a majort ; hut 
for reasons already stated, the specialization of the difference engine* 
would probably give it an advantage over the more powerful engine, 
when the work was specially suited to finite differences. 

There would remain much work, tabular and other, for which diffe- 
rences are not very directly suited. Among these may be mentioned the 
determination of heavy series of constants and of definite functions of 
them, such as Bernoulli’s numbers, coefficients of various expan- 
sions of functions, and inversions of known expansions, solutions of 
simultaneous equations with large numerical coefficients and many 
variables, including, as a particular, but important case, the practical 
correction of observations by the method of least squares. If all sorts of 
heavy work of this kind could be easily and quickly, as well as certainly, 
done, by merely selecting or punching a few Jacquard cards and turning 
a handle, not only much saving of labour would result, but much which is 
now out of human possibility would be brought within easy reach. 

If intelligently directed and saved from wasteful use, such a machine 
might mark an era in the history of computation, as decided as the intro- 
duction of logarithms in the seventeenth century did in trigonometrical 
and astronomical arithmetic. Care might be required to guard against 
misuse, especially against the imposition of Sisyphean tasks upon it by 
influential sciolists. This, however, is no more than has happened in 
the history of logarithms. Much work has been done with them which 
could more easily have been done without them, and the old reproach is 
probably true, that more work has been spent upon making tables than 
has been saved by their use. Yet, on the whole, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the first calculation of logarithmic tables was an expen- 
diture of capital which has repaid itself over and over again. So 
probably would the analytical engine, whatever its cost, if we could be 
assured of its success. 

Vin. Possible Modificatmi of the Bngim, 

Without prejudging the general question referred to us as to the 
advisability of completing Mr. Babbage’s engine in the exact shape in 
which it exists in the machinery and designs left by its inventor, it is 
open to consideration whether some modification of it, to the sacrifice 
of some portion of its generality, would not reduce the cost, and simplify 
the machinery, so as to bring it within the range of both commercial ajid 
mechanical certainty. The “ mill,” for example, is an exceedingly good 
mechanical airongement for the operations of addition and subtraction, 
and with a slight modification, with or without store-columns, for multi- 
plication. We have already called attention to the imperfection of the 
existing machines, which show weakness and occasional uncertainty. It 
is at least worth consideration whether a portion of the analytical engine 
might not thus be advantageously specialized, so as to furnish a better 
multiplying machiue than we at present possess. This, we have reason 
to beneye, is a great desideratum both in public and private offices, as 
well as in aid of mathematical calculators. 

Another important desideratum to which the machine might be 
adapted, wiiliout tbe introduction of any tentative processes (out of 
which the complications of the machinery chiefiy arise) is the solution of 
simultaneous equations containing many variables. This would include 
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a large part of the calculations involved in the practical application of 
the method of least squares. The solution of such equations can always 
be expressed as the quotient of two determinants, and the obtaining 
this quotient is a final operation, which may be left to the operator to 
perform by ordinary arithmetic, or which may be the subject of a separate 
piece of machinery, so that the more direct work of forming the deter- 
minant, which is a mere combination of the three direct operations of 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication, may be entirely freed from the 
tentative process of division, which would thus be prevented from compli- 
cating the direct machinery. In the absence of a special engine for the 
purpose, the solution of large sets of simultaneous equations is a most 
laborious task, and a very expensive process indeed, when it has to be 
paid for, in the cases in which the result is imperatively needed. Am engine 
that would do this work at moderate cost would place a new and most 
valuable computing power at the disposal of analysts and physicists. 

Other special modifications of the engine might also find a fair field 
for reproductive employment. We do not think it necessary to go into 
these questions at any great length, because they involve a departure, in 
the^ way of restriction and specialization, from Mr. Babbage’s idea, of 
which generality was the leading feature, l^evertheless, we think that 
we should be guilty of an omission, if we were to fail to suggest them for 
consideration. 

IX. General Conclusions, and Becommendation. 

1. We are of opinion that the labours of Mr. Babbage, firstly on his 
Difiference Engine, and secondly on his Analytical Engine, are a marvel 
of mechanical ingenuity and resource. 

2. We entertain no doubt as to the utility of such an engine as was 
in his contemplation when he undertook the invention nf his analytical 
engine, supposing it to be successfully constructed and maintained in 
efficiency. 

8. We do not consider that the possibilities of its misuse are any 
serious drawback to its use or value. 

4. Apart from the question of its saving labour in operations now 
possible, we think the existence of such an instrument would place within 
reach much which, if not actually impossible, has been too close to the 
limits of human skill and endurance to be practically available. 

5. We have come to the conclusion that in the present stats of the 
design of the engine it is not possible for us to form any reasonable 
estimate of its cost, or of its strength and durability. 

6. We are also of opinion that, in the present state of the design, 
it is not more than a theoretical possibility; that is to say, we do not 
consider it a certainty that it could be constructed and put together so as 
to run smoothly and correctly, and to do the work expected of it. 

7. We think that there remains much detail to be worked out, and 
possibly some further invention needed, before the design can be brought 
into a state in which it would be possible to judge whether it would 
really so work. 

8. We think that a further cost would have to be incurred in order 
to bring the design to this stage, and that it is just possible that a 
mechanical failure might cause this expenditure to be lost. 

9. While we are unable to frame any exact estimates, we have reason 
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to think that the cost of the engine, after the drawings are completed, 
would be expressed in tens of thousands of pounds at least. 

10. We think there is even less possibility of forming an opinion as 
to its strength and durability than as to its feasibility or cost. 

11. Having regard to all these considerations, we have come, not 
without reluctance, to the conclusion, that we cannot advise the British 
Association to take any steps, either by way of recommendation or other- 
wise, to procure the construction of Mr. Babbage’s Analytical Engine 
and the printing tables by its means. 

12. We think it, however, a question for further consideration 
whether some specialized modification of the engine might not be worth 
construction, to serve as a simple multiplying machine, and another 
modification of it arranged for the calculation of determinants, so as to 
serve for the solution of simultaneous equations. This, however, inas- 
much as it involves a departure from the general idea of the inventor, we 
regard as lying outside the terms of reference, and therefore perhaps 
rather for the consideration of Mr. Babbage’s representatives than onrs. 
We accordingly confine ourselves to the mere mention of it by way of 
suggestion. 


Third Report of the Committee, consisting of Dr. Joule, Professor 
Sir W. Thomson, Professor Tait, Professor Balpour Stewart, and 
Professor Maxwell, appointed for the purpose of determining 
the Mechaniccd Equivalent of Heat. 

It will not be necessary to make a long report to the Association this 
year. Dr. Joule has published a paper, giving m extemo the experiments 
summarized in the last two reports in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society,’ which was the medium of the publication of his former 
paper in 1850. The new result, which confirms the old one, gives 772*55 
foot-pounds as the equivalent at the sea level and the latitude of Green- 
wich of the heat which can raise a pound of water, weighed in mcm^ 
from 60° to 61° Fahr. of the mercurial thermometer, where the perma- 
nent freezing point is called 32°, and the permanent boiling point of 
water under a barometrical pressure of 30 inches of mercury raised to 
60° Eahr.^ is 212°. The work at present in hand is a more accurate 
investigation of the true position of the freezing and boiling points of 
the thermometers when cleared from the effects of the imperfect elasticity 
of the glass of which they are constructed. The correction of the above 
equivalent which may thus accrue is not expected to be of considerable 
amount. 
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Report of the Committee^ condstmg of Professor G-. Fokbbs, Pro- 
fessor Sir William Thomson, cmd Professor Everett, appointed 
for the pu'^pose of making arrangements for the taking of cer-- 
tain Observations in India^ and Observations on Atmospheric 
Electricity at Madeira, 

The Committee lias pnrcliased tliree electrometers. These have been 
given, one to Surgeon-Major Johnson, in India; the second to Mr. Michie 
Smith, in India ; and the third to Dr. Grabham, in Madeira. Surgeon- 
Major Johnson was engaged in the frontier war in India ; and Dr. Grab- 
ham has hitherto been too much occupied to make observations, while 
Mr. Michie Smith has not yet had time to furnish any. So that up to the 
present time no observations have been received. Tour Committee feel 
confident of obtaining results from Mr. Smith, and hope also from the 
other observers, but iu the event of their being unablo to furnish regular 
observations, your Committee would get the electrometers back and make 
them available for other persons. They propose that the Committee 
should be reappointed. 


Report of the Gommittep^ consisting of Professor Sir William 
Thomson, Professor Clerk Maxwell, Professor Tait, Dr. C. W. 
Siemens, Mr. F. J. Bramwbll, Mr. W. Froude, and Mr. J. T. 
Bottomley, for commencing Secular Experiments ypon the 
Elasticity of Wi/res, Drawn up by J. T. Bottomley. 

The Committee have to report that the arrangements for suspending the 
wires for secular experiments on elasticity are now complete ; and that 
within the last few days two wires, one of palladium, and the other of 
platinum, have been suspended in their places. 

An iron tube has been erected in one of the rooms in the tower of 
the University buildings in Glasgow. It is 60 feet long, 9 inches wide, 
and 4^ inches deep from face to back. It is of rectangular section, in 
lengths of 6 feet ; and it is supported by being firmly attached to the 
heavy outer stone wall of the tower. 

At the top of the tube there is a heavy gun-metal plate, wliich is sup- 
ported independently of the iron tube; and from tfcs plate the wires 
under examination arc to be suspended, as well as additional wires to be 
used for carrying additional comparison marks. With this arrangement 
no yielding of the supporting plate that may take place will introduce 
errors into the results of measurement of the lengths of the wires ; for 
the point of support of the wire carrying comparison marks will expe- 
rience the same amount of lowering, due to the yielding, as is experienced 
by the wire to be measured against these marks. The gun-metal plate 
has been pierced with three rows of holes through which the wires are 
to pass. The holes are trumpeted at each end so as to avoid sharp con- 
tact with the wires, and the rows are arranged so that the wires shall 
hang down in planes parallel to the face of the tube. It has not yet 
been decided what is the best way of fixing the upper ends of the 
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wires above tbe gnn-metal plate, or of attacbiDg tbe weights to their 
lower ends. No thoroughly satisfactory mode of attachment bas yet 
been found. In the course of experiments which have been carried on 
at Glasgow on the breaking weight, and the Young’s modulus of elasticity 
of the gold, platinum, and palladium wires, which it is intended shall be 
first suspended for examination, several modes of suspension have been 
tried ; but it has not been found possible to make sure of avoiding very 
considerable weakening of the wire at the points of attachment at the ends. 

At the bottom of the iron tube there is a window of plate glass 
through which the lower parts of the wires can be viewed, and the 
window can be drawn up so as to allow of the lower pai'ts of the wires 
being reached. 

In front of the window a strong gun-metal table is set up. It is sup- 
ported, independently of the mon tube and of the floor of the room, on 
iron brackets fixed to the stone wall of the chamber, and is very carefully 
levelled. On this table a cathetometer is carried, by means of which 
marks on the wires are to be observed. The cathetometer moves on the 
table parallel to the planes of the rows of wires. It has the two back 
feet ot the triangular sole-plate on which it is supported movable in a 
V-gi'oove cut in the table, the third foot resting on the plane npper sur- 
face. There is also a slot cut in the table through which a screw passes 
up from below to the sole* plate of the cathetometer, and by means of this 
screw the cathetometer can he clamped in any required place. 

The cathe'tometer is a small instrument which has been constructed 
by Mr. James White, ot Glasgow, for the purpose of these experiments. 
The main pillar is 1 foot high. It is supported on a sole-plate having 
three levelling screws. The telescope or microscope, having cross fibres, 
is raised or lowered on this pillar on a proper geometrical slide, and has 
also a lifting screw in connection with a vernier for giving fine adjust- 
ment. The vertical pillar is carefully graduated ; and by means of this 
scale the differences of levels of proper marks put upon the wires are 
to be determined. 

The arrangements have only been completed within the last few days. 
They require to be carefully tested in several points, and particularly the 
cathetometer requires careful examination. There is every reason, how- 
ever, to expect that the work will turn ont quite satisfactory. As soon 
as possible the work of testing will be completed and wires suspended, 
measured, and marked. 

During the past year experiments in connection with this investiga- 
tion have been carried on in the laboratory of the University of Glasgow, 
on the breaking- weights and elastic properties of various wires. In the 
first place tbe breaking-weights and the Young’s modulus, or modulus of 
etoticity for longitudinal pull, have been determined for the gold, pla- 
tinum, and palladium wires, with which it is proposed that the secular 
experiments on elasticity shall commence. A large number of experi- 
meuts on the effect of stress, maintained for a considerable time, in aiter- 
ing^ tbe breaking weight and the extension under increased stress of 
variouB wires, have been carried on. Soft iron wire, steel wire, and tin 
wire in particular, have been experimented upon, and already some inte- 
resting results have been obtained, showing that prolonged application of 
stress certainly produces a noticeable effect. 
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Rep(y>i} of the Committee on the Chemistry of some of the lesser- 

knoivn Alkaloids^ especially Yeratria and Bebeerine; the Com- 
mittee consisting of W, Chandler Eoberts, F.R.S, (Sec.\ Dr. C. 
E. Alder Wright, and Mr. A. P. Ldff. 

The work at present completed lias led to conclusions very diverse from 
those arrived at by previous experimenters who have partially examined 
the alkaloids contained in the seeds of Verat7^im Sahadilla (Asagroea 
officinalis) ; in consequence, other species of the Yeratrum family (such as 
Veratrum album) are being investigated with a view to finding out how 
far the alkaloids therein contained are related to the bases found in F. 
Sabadilla. These investigations being at present incomplete, it would be 
premature to report on them otherwise than in general terms. The same 
remark applies to Bebeerine ; the experiments with this alkaloid having 
at present led to little that is definite. 

Amongst other pharmaceutical and chemical researches on the alkaloids 
of Yeratmm Sabadilla may be briefly mentioned those of Pelletier and 
Caventou, who isolated in 1819 an amorphous alkaloid or alkaloidal 
mixture fosing at 50° ; and of Couerbe, who, in 183*4, obtained three 
alkaloidal bodies, one of which was amorphous, but yielded a crystalline 
sulphate and hydrochloride ; to this base he applied the term Veratyine, 
The second base isolated was soluble in water, and crystallisablo there- 
fi:om, and was termed by him SahadilUne ; whilst the third substance was 
soluble in water, but non-crystallisable ; this was termed by Couerbe 
Rydrate of Saladilline. Later on, in 1855, Merck isolated from the 
amorphous mixture sold under the name of “ Yeratria ” an alkaloid readily 
crystallisable from alcohol, but forming salts quite uncrystallisable, the 
aurochloride excepted. Notwithstanding that this base differed entirely 
in properties from the Yeratrine of Couerbe, Merck applied to it the same 
name, “Yeratrine,” and ascribed to it the formula C 32 H 52 N 2 O 8 . In 1871 
Weigelin, working in Dragendorff’s laboratory, obtained from V. Sahadilla 
three alkaloidal substances, one of which was apparently the Yeratrine of 
Merck in an impure state ; whilst the other two were soluble in water, 
and were termed respectively Sahadilline and Sahatrine. Within the 
last year or two, Schmidt and Kdppen have re-examined the so-called 
“ Yeratria ” of commerce, and have obtained from it and from Sabadilla 
seeds dhect a crystallisable base, fusing at 205°, and evidently identical 
with the Yeratrine of Merck. To this, however, they assign the formula, 
C 32 H 50 NO 9 , somewhat different from Merck’s formula, especially in the 
nitrogen. 

On working up a quantity of crushed Sabadilla seeds by percolating 
with alcohol acidulated with tartaric acid, evaporating to a small bulk, 
adding water, filtering from resin, and extraction of alkaloids by adding 
soda and shaking with large bulks of ether, we have obtained an alkaloidal 
mixture from which, by further operations, there have been separated 
three distinct alkaloids. As the process employed has been already 
described at length (‘Journal of the Chemical Society,’ 1878), it is un- 
necessary to repeat it here. 

One of these alkaloids melted at 205°-206°, crystallised finely from 
alcohol, formed a crystallised aurochloride, but no other crystalline salts, 
and was evidently identical with the Yeratrine of Merck. The second did 
not crystallise itself, but formed a weU-crystallised sulphate and hydro- 
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cTiloride, and was apparently identical with Lhe Veratrino of Conerbe. The 
third neither crystallised nor yielded crystalline salts, but was sharply dis- 
tingxdshed by its sparing solubility in othei’. Nothing agreeing in proporiios 
with the ‘ Sabadillino ’ of Conerbe and of Wcigolin could bo found citlicr in 
the alkaloids extracted from the seeds, in a quantity of the alkaloidal mix- 
ture sold commercially as “ Veratria,’’ or, finally, in a substance pniudiasod 
from Messrs. Burgoyno and Burbidges (Kahlbaum’s agents) as being Saba- 
dilline itself! This last substance consisted entirely of the third base 
above mentioned, the only point of similarity between it and ‘ Sabadillino ’ 
being very sparing solubility in etber. 

Each one of the three bases was saponified by alcoholic soda, the first 
and third apparently forming the same acid product which has boon 
identified with the Methylcrotovic Acid of Frankland and Duppa, and 
with the Gevadic Acid of Pelletier and Caventou ; the second base yielded, 
by similar treatment, DhnGtlnjljprolocatechuic Add, identical with that 
similarly obtained from psendaconitine, and, as Kdrnor lias shown, 
identical with that isolated by Merck from V, Bahadilh boeds, and 
termed by him Veratric Acid. From those circumstances we propose 
to assign to the throe bases respectively the following names. The for- 
mnlse attached are those derived from our own analyses ; in the case of 
the first base our numbers are practically identical with those of Merck 
and of Schmidt and Koppen, Merck’s nitrogen determination excepted. 

(1.) OmeZke, C32H49N0(); the “ Veratriiie ” of Merck. Wo term this 
Oevadine because the prior right to the name, “Veratrino,” rests with 
Couerbe’s base (vide infra), and because it forms Covadic acid on saponi- 
fication, the reaction being 

C32H49NO9 + H2O = CsHsOa + 

(2.) Vei'utrine, 037H53N0n ; the ‘Veratrino’ of Coueibe. Wo term 
this Veratrine because, as just stated, the prior right to the name belongs 
to it, and because it forms Veratric acid on saponification ; the reaction 
being 

037H53NOii + ~ 4* 

(3.) GemdUUne, C34lIfl3NOg. Wo term this Covaflilliiie bocauso ii. 
exliibiis a certain amount of sitnilarily io tho “ Sabadillino” doscribod by 
Wcigolin, and because it appears to form Covadic acid on sn])onilicaiion. 

Tlio basic complomontary products formed by saponification from tliost^ 
three bases wo propose to term respcctivoly (kmno, Vimno, and Gimllm). 
Cevino and Voriuo arc non-orystalline, and muoh resemble one anoiher. 

When Covadic acid is heated with fusing potash, hydrogen is evolved, 
and acetic and propionic acids formed. As Covadic acid molts at 0 1*’ {>5^’, 
its identity with the Methylcrotonic acid of Frankland and Duppa is 
thereby demonstrated, this acid having been found to molt at 62® (F. and 
D.) •, whilst Angelic acid, which also forms acetic and propionic acids by 
fusion with potash, molts at 45®. 

When Oevadine is heated to 100® with excess of benzoic anhydride, it 
forms a benzoylated derivative, Benzoyl Oevadine, in virtue of tho reaction 

032H49N0y + (07H50)20 = O7H6O2 + C,,13:,,(G^’E,0)mo, 

It results from these experiments that the following “ structural ” for- 
mulae may he assigned, since Methylcrotonic acid is indicated by O0II4 » 
CCOHa) 0O,OS:— 
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Oevadme, (Oa,n4iNOo) _ o.OO.O(CH3)=02H4 
= OjjHiiNO,)) _ o^o^xjyO 

Jicmoijl Ociiitdini’, (CayUulTOij) 0 . 00 . 6(0113) siOjITf 

/p TT ^ O.O^HjjO. 

( 7 ^«m(>,( 027 H 4 ,lTO,,)-g}{; 

Fmi/r/W, (Oafiir.^NOr) . 0 . CO, OoUgCO . OHa)^. 

Vennv, (02sH44NO7).OH, 

A largo proportion of tlie alkaloidal mixinro obtained from V. Bala* 
dill a seeds, even with most careful working, so as to avoid as much as 
possible alteration of alkaloids during extraction, refuses to orystalliso 
either as free base or as a salt. This has boon considered by Weigolin and 
by Schmidt and Kiippon to indicate the existence of an isomeric amor- 
phous modification of Oovadiiio (the Voratrino of Merck) ; atiothor modi-* 
hcation being also considered to exist, soluble in watc'r, and obtainable 
from this amorphous tnixl are by treatment with water. Wo find, however, 
that the amor])hous mass is simply a mixture of Oevadine and V'eratrine, 
the 0110 base preventing the other from ciyslallisiug in the free state, and 
the other preventing the sulphate, or other salt of tho lirst, from crystal- 
lising readily, and the crystallisability being further hindered by iho 
presence of more or less Uovine, Verino, Ac., formed by partial spontaneous 
saponiUcatioii. This latter, too, is tho cause of tho partial solubility of 
tho aiiiorj)hous mixture in water, tho <*ovadaics and veraia’ates formed by 
tho partial change being readily soluble in waior. 

Doubtless tho Sabatrino ” of Woigolm was amixturo of saponilication 
and alteration products. Whether his Sabadillmo was a dcfinitci precon- 
tainod principle or not wo cannot say, not having been able to lincl it, 
oven in tho proi)aration sold as being the body itself. 

In pursuance of those results, we are investigating the alkaloids of 
F. itllfKiih roots. Tlu'so hav(i l)(‘eu already shown by Ih'llotior and 
CavenLou, Simon, Mitchell, and others, to contain at least two alkaloids, 
one being non -sternutatory, crysiallisal)!© from alcohol, and forming vc^ry 
Spairingly soluble salts with eerlaaii rnhieral jun'ds, cjj,^ suliduirio acid ; 
another b(*ing uon-erysialline, Init powerfully stoniutatory. Since both 
tile (/ovwline and Voratrino above described are powerfully provoe4itivo of 
sno(‘/ung and tickling of tho throat when inhaled as dust, it would st'orn 
))rol)ablt 5 that the former alkaloid, Jenumi (which ha*s never boon found in 
K. Hahudilla seeds), is utterly distinct in its nature from the latter one. 
Our oxperimentH, at present far from oomplet(‘, lead us to boliovo that 

tJervine ’’ is not a single alkaloid, but a mixture of two oi more closely 
alike in many ros])ects, and (piite dissimilar from tho sternutatory base ; 
whilst tho latter is a mixture of bases, of whioli one is, if not identical 
with tho Voratrino above described, closely allied to it, as on saponilication 
tho mixture forms a small quantity of Voratric acid. 
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Report 0 % the best Means for the Development of Light from 
Coal-Gas of different qmlities^ by a Committee consisthg of 
Dr. WiLLiATM Wallace {Seoretm'y), Professor Dittmar, and Mr. 
Thomas Wills, F,U.8-^ }\LC. 

Part I . — Drawn up hj Dr. Wallace. 

The fact has long been recognised that the illumination alTordcd bj tlio 
combustion of coal-gas depends, to a large extent, upon the way in wbich it 
is burned. Setting aside, for the present, all reference to the different 
theories of Davy, Prankland, Heumann, and others, as to the source of the 
illumination, whether from solid highly-heated particles of carbon or from 
incandescent gases, the fact is patent that a given qu«aniiiy of gas may bo 
burned under different conditions, so as to yield widely dilTerent illumi- 
nating effects. Por example, a gas made from bituminous coal gave, whcui 
burned by Sugg’s Improved London Argand at tlio rato of b cubic feet 
per hour, the light of 14*81 candles. The same quantity burned by a 
union jot at *5 inch (water) pressure gave 11 *46 caudles ; and by a union 
jot at 1*5 inch pressure 3*66 candles; these quantities corresponding to 
100, 77, and 25. Pattinson states that burners arc in extensive use in 
TS'ewcastle which, for 5 cubic foot of gas, give a light equal to only 3^ 
candles, which gas, burned in a good Argand, gives fortbo same consump- 
tion 17| candles, and in good union or fishtail burners 12^ caiidUss. 
In the case of cannel-gas, the valuations arc not so extensive ; bui i^he 
following illnstrates the effect of pressure alono iu influencing the light 
obtained, the burners being of the same kind in each case, but with oriheos 
suited to deliver 5 cubic foot of gas at the different pressures : at -^-inch pres- 
sure a union jet of the best construction gave a light equal to 28*47 caudles, 
while at 1-^-inch pressure the light from an equally good union jot was 
21T4 candles; these numbers being in the proportion of 100 to 74 In 
these instances the quantities of gas were the same (5 cubic foot per hour) ; 
but if wo take smaller quantities of gas, and calculate the i^osults to 
5 feet, the numbers obtained slvjo still more startling. The following cases 
are quoted from Wallace’s ])apor on ilio “Economic Combustion of Coal- 
Gas,” * all tbo burnoi’vS used being Bray’s “ adamns-iipped” union jols hn* 
cannel-gas. A No. 0 at l^-inch ])rossaro burned 2 cubic feet ])or hour, and 
gave a light of 3*5 candles, or for 5 cubic feet ])or hour, 8*8 candles ; ii 
No. 8 at 1-inch pressure burned 7-i cubic ft‘ei per liour, and gave *15*4 
caudles, or for 5 cubic foot, 32 candles. Between ordinary working 
limits of ])rcssiirc and with equally good burners, we have, llieroforo, n 
given quantity of gas (5 cubic foot per hour) giving, iu the one ctiso, 32 
candles, and in the other 8*8 ; or in the proportion of 100 to 27^\ The 
loss of light hero shown, amounting to 72|- per cent, of the whole, is ex- 
ceeded when still higher pressures are used, and it is greater with common 
than with cannel-gas. A remarkable effect is obtained with a mixture of 
cannel-gas with about twice its bulk of air. At a low pressure in an 
Argand jet with large holes it gives a fairly luminous flame, wliilo, at a 
high pressure (B or 4 inches), although the quantity of gas consumed is 
three times as great, the flame is almost totally non-luminous, and has u. 
greenish tint. The gas, used somewhat extensively in tho United States, 

* Transactions of tho Philosophical Society of GHasgow, 1873-4. Journal of Oas 
Lighting, 1874. 
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made by saturating air witli potroloum spirit, requires to be burned at a 
pressure not exceeding *1 of an inch, wMcli can be obtained only wiili an- 
Argand with yery largo holes, or a batwing of i)eculiar construction, 
called the “ American Itegiilating Batwing.” At ordinary pressures, such 
as arc used for coal-gas, there is scarcely any light, and the flame keeps 
about a quariicr of an inch or more above the burner. 

It is not only on the score of economy that it is desirable to burn gas 
in such a manner as to afford the greatest possible amount of light. The 
burning of a moderate sized jet of gas produces as much carbonic an- 
hydride as the breathing of two giwn-up men, and as, in an ordinary 
apartmoiit, wo have usually from throe to six of those, tho air becomes 
vitiated witli remarkable rapidity. It is therefore dcsiraL>le, in relation to 
health, to obtain the illumination wo require with tho least ])Ossiblo ex- 
penditure of gas. The sulphur in gas is a very serious drawback to its 
use. In burning it is, no doubt, convortod chiefly, if not entirely, into 
sulphurous anhydride ; but it is soon converted into sulphuric acid, w^hicli 
attacks with avidity all the more readily destructible articles in tho apart- 
ment. So far back as forty years since the effects of tho sulphuric acid 
arising from tho combustion of gas upon tho binding of books and many 
articles of furniture was noiod, and recent experiments have shown that 
leather, paper, &c\, in ill- ventilated apartments exposed to the emanations 
from hurning gas for a scries of years contain very largo quantities of sul- 
phuric acid. One of us has had occasion recently to investigaio tho action 
of burning gas upon cotton goods stored in warehouses in London, Manches- 
ter, and other cicios and towns, and found that, in some cases, a few 
months are sufficient to affect certain colours ; while within a yeui* (3uough 
sulphuric acid is absorbed to seriously injure the strength of the fabrics. 
No doubt tho true remedy for this evil is to ventilate the warehouses ; but 
it is obvious that if tho gas wore burned in an advantageous maimer, and 
tho quantity reduced to ono-half or ono-third, tho damaging ollbcls would 
bo proportionately lessoned. 

There are several distinct qualities of gas in use in this country. Tho 
best may bo described as Scotch cannol-gas, as it is mado only in Scot- 
land, w'horc tho illuminating power varies from St to standard for 5 
cubic feet per Ijom-, consumed in a union or fishtail jot ; tho average may 
bo fairly stated as 2(5 candles, In London a cannel-gas is used in small 
proportic'u, llio illuniinaiing ])Owor of which is ahoub 23 candles; and in 
Liverpool, Mancliestor, Oarlisk‘, and probably some other towns, an intor- 
mtidiaio gas is manufactured, tho illnrainatitig power of whi(jh is about 20 
cantUos. The common gas in Jjondou and most other English and Irish 
towns lias an illuminating power of 14 to Id candlos. In the present 
Report it is our intention to conlino our invostigations io two qualities of 
gas, caunel-gas of 20 candles, and common gas of 1C candles illumi- 
miiing power. The photometric results in each case will bo calculated 
to those standards, although in tho actual experiments tho gas may have 
boon a little higher or lower in quality. In tho case of cannel-gas tho 
standard is found by testing tho gas oy a union jot consuming 5 cubic 
foot at a pressure of *5 of an inch ; while tho common gas is tested by 
Sugg’s London Argand, consuming 5 cubic feet per hour at a pressure of 
about. *05 of au inch. Tho best moans at present known of burning each 
quality of gas will bo pointed out, and tabulated results will bo given, 
containing the details of tho testings of the different kinds of burnora 
under varying conditions of pressure. 
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The burners at present in use may be divided into the four following 
classes : — 1st, Cockspur or rattail ; 2nd, Union or fishtail ; 3rd, Bat. 
wing ; 4th, Argand. Of each of those there arc a number o£ inodifica- 
tions. 

The cockspur or rattail burner is the simples b possible form of gas 
jet, and it was at one time the only one used for burning gas. It may 
be made by simply drawing out a piece of glass tubo and breaking ofi’ 
the point so as to leave an orifice, having a diameter of 1 millimetre or 
less; but it is usually constructed of cast iron, which is drilled out as wide 
as possible from the bottom, leaving only a thin shell, which is then bored 
with a fine drill. Two sizes of these were tested, No. 1 having an orifice 
of about *6, and No. 2 of about *75 milKmotre. These jets are used in 
Glasgow for lighting common stairs, and the larger size wore formerly 
employed for street lamps, but are now discarded in favour of union jots. 
The following are the results with 26-candlo gas ; — 


Burner 

Ko. 

Prebsure in 
inches 

Length of 
flatno in 
incbcb 

Gas per 
hour, cubic 
feet 

Illuminating 
Power, in 
{Standard Candles 

JlluniiniUmg 
Power of 5 eiibic 
feet per hour, 
Candles 

1 

•6 

2 

•45 

•80 

9*9 

1 

1 


•60 

1-69 

14-1 

1 

1*6 

4 

*90 

2-40 

13-3 

2 

•5 i 

•80 

2'49 

1.5*0 

2 

1 1 

M3 

:»-65 

15 7 

2 

1*5 

3i 

1-45 

4-53 

15*6 


These figures show that even with the larger jet no more than 60 per 
cent, of the real value of the gas can be obtained. Various modified 
forms of the jet were tried, some having “adamas tips, and contracted at 
the bottom or otherwise obstructed, so as to diminish the pressure at the 
point of ignition, but they did not show any marked superiority over 
those referred to above. 

When two rat-^tails aro held at a right angle to one another, the liglds 
coalesce and form a flat sheet of flamo. When this discovery was first 
made, two burners were fitted up in this way ; but soon a single burner 
was contrived which combined the two, and honco was called a union 
jet: it is also known as a fishtail, from the rosomblanco of the flame to 
the tail of a fish. It is a short cylindrical tubo with a flat top in which 
the two orifices aro drilled at about 90® to ono another, and meeting in 
the centre. The union jet is much improved by subsiifcuiing for the 
metal top porcelain or stoneware, the principal advantage gained being 
that the orifices remain clean and constant in size, while tlioso of iron 
gradn^ly rust up and require to be frequently cleaned in order to give 
A satisfactory light, and are consequently enlarged, Somo fishtail 
bnmers are made entirely of a kind of stoneware or of steatite, but those 
are troublesome to remove when they get broken. The best form of 
burner is that with a brass body and porcelain top. Such burners aro 
made by Leoni of London, Bray of Leeds, and other makers ; but usually 
with some means of reducing the pressure. The fishtail burner is not 
suited for burning at a high pressure, under which the two fiamoH refuse 
to spread out into a flat sheet but form an irregular flames at i.lu' same 
time emitting a most disagreeable hissing or blazing sound. This (‘lleci 
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may also result from other causes — such as a sharp bend in tho gas supply 
tube, a spook of dust iu ono of tho orifices of the burner, or, in fact, any- 
thing that disturbs tho ovoii and quiet flow of the gas. Ono singular 
oxamplo of this is tho following ; — Jf a union jet is burning 5 cubic foot 
of gas at *5 inch pressure, and a portion of the gas is led aw^ay by moans 
of a tube inserted a few inches below the flame, tho flamo, although 
diminished in volume, immediately begins to blow. 

In testing flat flames tho custom has invariably boon to present tho 
flat side to the disc of tho phoiometor ; but although tho results so ob- 
tained are satisfactory in comparing one flat flame with another, they 
cannot fairly be compared with rattail or Argand flames, which give an 
equal light all round. The edge of a flat flame gives considerably less 
light than the side, but the difference between the two depends very much 
upon the richness of tho gas, or, in other wojrds, tho opacity of tlie flamo. 
A flame of gas of low quality is so transparent that an ordinary news-* 
paper can be read through it 5 but this caunot he done with a flame of 
cannel gas except at the lower portion, which in any case offers scarcely 
any obstruction to the passage of light. Tho following example may bo 
given: — A nnion jet consuming 5 cubic feet of caunol-gas at ‘5 inch 
pressure gave a light of 27 candles when tested in tho ordinary manner 
with tho flat side towards tho photometer disc, but tho edge gave only 
23 candles, and when rotated so as to give tho flamo in every j)Osition 
the average result was, as nearly as possible, 26 candles, showing ihai tho 
ordinary tost gave ono candle too much, or nearly 4 per coni. I u the case 
bf paraffin flat-flamo lamps, the difibronco between tho front of the flamo 
and tho average all round varies from 4 to 10 per cent. In tho latter case 
tho flamo is iutonsoly opaque and of a doop yellow colour. All the figures 
given in this report refer to the flat sido of tho flame ; and tliis must bo 
borno in mind in comparing flat with round flamos. 

Tho following table gives the results obtained with Bray’s union jots 
without obstruction to retard tho flow of tho gas and reduce its pressure ; 
gas by ordinary tost 26 candles : — 



*f> inch PrcBburo 

At 1 inch lb'ebhiir<^ 

A1 1-5 jneh Pressure 


(l«s 

por hour 

Ilhiminai- 

Power 

I. per 

S eubio 
feet 

Usis 

per 

liour 

Uluminai- 
iijg Povv(‘r 

J<Uve 

etibie 

re(‘l» 

Gum 

per 

hour 

fllimiin- 
at jug 
Pow(‘r 

Five 

cubic 

l(H*t 

0 

MS 

MIC 

«-n2 

1-58 

2-85 

7-(> 

1*8 

2-45 

8.8 

1 

i-ir> 

:P77 

i;h)o 

2-15 

5-28 

12*28 

2-85 

5-47 

f)-8 

2 

1*7 

4-85 

14-27 

2-r> 

fc7f 

iwfi 

8-1 

7-82 

12-8 


2-;5r> 

H*i)« 

18- 10 

8*1 

11-78 

17-25 

4-8 

18-87 

15-8 

4 

2 m 

11.07 

21-00 

4-05 

15-41 

18-08 

5-0 

18-82 

18*82 

5 

1 

18-84 

21-80 

4-5 

18*78 

20-87 

5-55 

21*80 

18-78 

6 

4-1 

1<)-G 

28-iK) 

5-7 

25-00 

22-48 


Gas blows 


7 

4-75 

2P7G 

20-00 


(las blows 



Do. 


8 

5 

28 

20-00 


Do. 



Do. 



This table gives instructive information as to the offccis of moss or 
quantity of gas, and of pressure. As regards mass, wo sec that at tho 
same pressure tho light afforded by f) cubic feet of gas per hour varies 
from 8 i to 2C candles, according to tho quantity burned ; the lowest 
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result being obtained witb about 1 cubic foot per hour, and tlio highest 
with 6 cubic foot. This last result, i,e., 20 candles for 5 cubic foot of gas 
per hour, burned in a union jet at *5 inch pressure, h ialcen as the 
standard of comparison in all the experiments in cannol-gas. The ratio 
of illuminating power to quantity is nearly tho siimo at higlior ])roKSurcH, 
and there is no dillicnlty in deducing the general law that the value iik 
illuminating effect per cubic foot of gas iucrcasos with the mass of tho 
flame. 

The effects of pressure are not loss striking, and might Lave boon 
more so had tho gas been tested at lower pressures than *5 inch and higher 
than 1*5 inch. The resulLs obtained with a jot consuming 5 cubic feet 
per hour gave 26 candles at the low pressure and only 16 ’6 at 1*5 inch, 
showing a loss of lighting power amounting to about 86 per coni. ; 3 feet 
per hour, calculated to 5 feet, gave at the low pressure 21 candles, at the 
high pressure 12*3 caudles; tho burner being a No. 4 in tlie ono case and 
a No. 2 in the other. Tho medium pressure gave results intermediate 
between these. At the higher pressures some of the largor-sizod burners 
became useless, as already explained. 

As in practice it is found impossible to distribute gas at a pressure of 
loss than 12 or 15 tenths of an inch of water, various contrivances for 
breaking the force of tho gas have been invented. Among union jets of 
this kind, the simplest, perhaps, is that of Leoni, consisting of a brass and 
an iron tube which fit into one another, and between which a thin film of 
cotton wool is placed. This is a very good burner, but it cannot be 
depended upon for delivering exact quantities of gas. Bray has con- 
structed a very good burner similar to those already mentioned, but 
having a double ply of cotton cloth stretched across a metal ring placed 
in tho tube, in order to reduce the pressure. The same manufacturer ha& 
more recently invented another burner in which tho reduction of pressure 
is attained by passing the gas through an orifice in a porcelain plato 
cemented into the lower part of the burner. He calls these special 
burners, and they are of two kinds — ono intended for general use and tho 
other for street lamps, in which the orifices aro somewhat smaller, and 
in which, consequently, tho pressure is furilior reduced. Morlcy’s patent 
burner is of brass and vase-shaped, with a porcelain top, and at tlio bottom 
ono or two small orifioos in tbo motal for admitting Iho gas. Williamson’^ 
jet is similar in principle, but more complicated in coirntruction. Da 
Costa’s burner consists of a hollow vase btuflod with iron turnings, into 
which an ordinary iron union jot is screwed. There aro others, but all 
have the same object in view ; and the shuplor and (‘hcapor burners, such 
as Bray’s, accomplish it as successfully as ihosc of more ('onqilicated con- 
struction, and these have, therefore, been selected for a scries of com- 
pamtivo trials, all being made with 2G candle gas. Some of iho burners 
referred to are called regulators, but this is a more name, for it is obvious 
that they merely obstruct the fiow of the gas, tho quantity delivered rising 
as the pressure is increased. In Bray’s special burners the two holes 
forming the “union ” jet are placed at an angle of about 120*^. 
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Bray’s “RE(.uLATon” Union Gas Jets for Cannel-Gas. 



At '5 inch prossurt' 

At 1 inch pressi 

ire 

llQ 43 

f-i .3 

<D 

|3 

At] 

*5 inch pressure 

1 

A 

P-t 

s 

o 

bD 

c.. 

• rj M 

r 

buO ^ 

.B c^ 

P Pm 0 H 

9 p 

1 

S(S3 

Gas per hour 

Uluminating 

Power 

b 

•I 

1 

Gas per hour 

Bluininating 

Power 

UlominatiDg 
Power per 5 
cubic feet 

0 

1 

2-72 

13*0 

1*5 

3*13 

10*4 

2 

3*21 

8 

1 

M5 

3*75 

16*3 

1*8 

4*3 

11*9 

2-45 

4*4 

0 

o 

1'5 

5-G3 

18*7 

2*3 

7*25 

15*8 

3 

7*0 

12*0 

3 

]-8 

S 7 97 

22*1 

2'75 

10*11 

18*4 

3*55 

11*37 

IG 

4- 

2*4 

11*26 

23 4 

3*6 

15*21 

21*3 

4*3 

16*32 

37*8 

5 

26 

12*70 

24*5 

4*35 

204 

23*4 

5*1 

22-10 

21*7 

G 

3*15 

16*05 

25 3 

495 

25*42 

25*7 

5*8 

27*51 

23*8 

7 

3*8 

20*07 

2()*4 

6 05 

32*75 

271 


Gasblows 


8 

4*7 

24*70 

26 3 

7*1 

40 03 

2»(J 


Do. 



Tn botli series of the special burners, in which the pressure is much 
reduced, the best results arc obtained at 1 inch pressure, while at -o inch 
the flames are sluggish, and in some cases show a tendon ey to smoke. 

Mr. Iloldsworbh, of Bradford, has introduced a siinjdo arrangement 
which ho calls a gas feeder, which has been adopted rather extensively in the 
manufacturing towns of Yorkshire. It is simply a little wedge-shaped piece 
of lead pierced in the centre with a hole the area of which is less than that 
of the holes in the burner, and this is fixed in the gaspipo several inches 
from the burner. Several sizes are made to suit varying circumstances of 
local pressure, as well as different sizes of burners, and, if fitted up by an 
intelligent workman, they accomplish the end in view very successfully. 


Bray’s ‘‘WreouL” Union Jets for Gioncral Usr. 
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4 
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5 
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6 
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4*76 
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7 
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Bray’s “SPECun” UiriOTir Jets kok Siruet Lamps. 



At *5 inch pressure 
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1 
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6 
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7 

3-44 

17*37 
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0*13 
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8 

3*84 
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1 

7*23 
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Many years ago Mr. Scholl, of London, adopiod iho syst(‘rii of placing 
a small plate of platinum hotwoon the two orifices of the 11111011 jot, iho 
rosult being that the initial velocity with which ilio gas escapes is spent by 
striking against this plate, and the gas ascends in a somewhat sluggish 
jBame, which, in the case of caimol-gas, has a tendency to smoko, and is 
easily blown about by currents of air. This is the case also with all 
union jet flames burned at very low prossnros, and ]nTicfcically a jot of this 
kind cannot be burned much below 3 or 4 tenths for small sizCwS and 5 tenths 
for large sizes consuming 4 or 5 cubic feet per hour. ScholVs “ pc'rfoctor,” 
as he has called it, has boon used extensively in London and other towns 
for common gas, but it is not suitable for the richer gas used in Scottish 
towns. 

A flame fomod by a jot of gas issuing with coiiHidorablo volocily 
possesses a coriain dogi'oo of stiffness, and resists, io some extent, the 
inlhionco of currents of air. This is partienlarly neecssaiy in Lht^ ease of 
cannoLgas, since, whoiiovor the flame is much dcflcotccl by air currents, a 
portion of the carbon arising from the boating of the riehcv Iiydrocarbons 
olifincs, benzole, <fco.) passes off unconsumod, and a smoky flame is 
the result. Fn practice it is necessary to saorilico a certain pro[)oriion of 
the possible illuminating value in order to give iho flame sufiioiont si.iff- 
noss to resist currents of air. 

Next to the union jot, iho “batwing” is that most commonly used for 
burning gas. It is sim;^ly a little tnbo closed at one end in wliich a 
straight slit is cut, varying in breadth from about two-teiitlis to one 
millimetre. It is made of cast iron, brass, porcelain, or steatite ; the best 
form being that having a brass body and stcatiuo top. The flame of iho 
batwing is wider and shorter than that of the union jot, and in order to 
be equally effective requires to be burned au lower pressures. It is 
particularly adapted for large flames burning from 3^ to 5 cubic foot of 
gas per hour. With rich cannel-gas (25 to 30 candles) it gives results at 
least equal to the union jet, and with gas of 18 to 22 candles it is decidedly 
superior. 
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The following iablo gives tlio results of tests of a scries of steatite 
batwing burners mainiAicturecl in Germany — gas 2G candles : — 


At *5 inch i)Vossniv 



10-27 

10-58 

28-05 

28-80 

28-57 


At 1 inch pmssiue 


B 

o 


a 

O 


2-85 

2-C6 

8-1 

5-2 


.S ^ 

1^5 




3 


0-05 
10-02 
12-71 
24-07 
I Gas Llowsl 



10-25 

18-00 

20-50 

28-M 


At 

1-5 inch picssure 

3 

o 

1 

Uluminating 1 
Power j 

IHuudnating | 
Power per 5 ! 
cubic feet 

8-15 

11-50 

18-85 

8-55 

13-3 

18-50 

4 

15-41 



Gas blows 



Gas blows 



The considerable loss of light ox]>ericneod when gas is consumed in 
batwing burners at any but com])aratively low ])rebburcs has given rise 
to many ofibrts to combine with the jet an apparatus to reduce the pres- 
sure of tho gas before it issues from the narrow slit. Various burners 
having obstniciions have been constructed, of which Briumer’s is <mo of 
tho best known. It consists of a somewhat pear-shapod brass body, with 
a steatite top similar to those of which the results are given above, and at 
tho bottom a small picco of steatite in which is an oblong slit. There 
are, for cannol-gas, six sizes of bodies, tho sizes depending upon tho area 
of tho slits ; aud live sizes of tops, and as thofae screw into one another, 
there are thirty possible combinations. In none of those combinations 
does tho prossnro of tho gas at tho point of ignition oxocod *5 of an 
inch with an initial prossnro of 1*5 inch, while in houk^ it is only ‘2, and 
in some it is so low that tho flamo smokes and is useless. Tho rato of 
combustion is dependent on thoso condiiions — Isi, the area of tho opening 
at iho bottom; 2nd, tho arc'a of th(‘ slit of burner; and 8rd, the 
initial prossuro of tlio gas. The range of combinations enables one to 
sol 0(‘t a burner to suit almost any dcscripi ion of gas or any standard of 
pressutu'. ''PIk) accompanying table gives the rc^sulis of tests at 1 inch 
aud 1-5 inch, with 2() candles; tho burners are not adapted for lower 
prossuves than 1 inch, 

b\)r comtnon gas (/.o., of 1 1 to IG candhs) a. diircront scries of tops 
is provided, in which tho arenas are consid(M-al)Iy gr(‘ator than in thoso 
made for eannel-gas, anil in which the pvi'ssuro is reduced to from *l to 
’8 of an inch. Ilicso burners cannot bo used witl» cannol-gas, although 
with common gas they are exceedingly eUbctive aud are much in use, 
ospooially in London : — 
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, At 1 inch prossuro 


At 1-5 iiK-h 

pi Closure 


No. of Burner j 

I’ 

s? 

“S s 
^ 1 

*rg S 

o ^ 

bo 

.S ^ 

3 

• pj 1) 2^ 

M ^ 

§3 

1 

*0 

H 

'o 

5?: 

■4-^ SU 

y 3 

di c 

2 

o 

•“2 ^ 

b<j 

.a 

43 u 

1 

|Ph 

M 

.S v* 

Iff 

•a ft. a 

i 

2 

2 

1*2 

5-07 

2413 

2 

2 

3-4 

5-25 

18-76 

2 

;l 

14 

()*04 

33-71 

2 

3 

195 

7-37 

18-90 

2 

4 


Smokes 


2 

4 

2-3 

30-33 

22-40 

2 

5 


Smokes 


2 

5 

2-1 

31-24 

23-42 

2 

C) 


Smokos 


2 

() 


Smokes 



2 

1-4 

5-53 

10-76 


2 

1*0 

8-3 

21-84 

2^ 

3 

L7 

848 

2404 

2^ 

3 

2-3 

30-14 

22-04 

2> 

4 

L>‘03 

10-33 

25*49 

2} 

4 

2*7 

32 08 

22-;{7 


5 


Smokes 



5 

2-85 

1129 

26-07 

sf 

0 


Smokes 


2i 

G 

3 

15*21 

25-35 

3 

2 

1*45 

C-27 

21-G2 

3 

2 

2 

8-48 

23-20 

3 

3 

l-})0 

8-GG 

33-7!) 

3 

o 

•> 

2-4 

11-31 

23-63 

3 

4 

2*13 

11-24 

26-30 

3 

4 

2-8 

14-81 

20-50 

3 

d 


Smokes 


3 

5 

3-15 

17-04 

27-20 

3 

C 


Smokes 


3 

0 

3-25 

38-07 

27-80 


2 

1-5 

5-81 

10-30 


2 

2-12 

8 85 

20-87 


3 

I'Of) 

8-3 

21-28 


3 

2*55 

12-03 

24-70 

4 

4 

2*55 

32-08 

23-(J8 

4 

3 

1447 

20*12 

4 

5 

2*8 

1438 

25-G8 


5 

3-5 

18-07 

25-81 

Si 

6 

3 

35-58 

25-97 


G 

3-G 

10*45 

27-01 

4 

2 

1*G 

G-3(*) 

39-87 

4 

2 

2-3 

9-77 

21-24 

4 

3 

21 

30-0t) 

25-45 

4 

3 

2-9 

13-83 

23-81 

4 

4 

2-Co 

33-37 

25 23 

4 

4 

3-3 

37-OG 

25-85 

4 

5 

345 

37-Gl 

25-52 

4 

5 

43 

23*57 

20-30 

4 

G 

3*55 

18-07 

25-45 

^ 1 

G 

4-2 

22-40 

20-00 

5 

2 

1'77 

7-38 

20-85 

5 

2 

2-G 

9-08 

18-83 

5 

3 

2*3 

3L-0 

25-87 

5 

3 

3-3 

13-01 

20*07 

5 

4 

3-3 

15*4 

23-33 

5 

4 

4 

19-01 

24-14 

5 

6 

41 

20-74 

25-29 

5 

5 

i 

25-30 

25-30 

5 

0 

4-3 

22*G8 

2(*>-37 

5 

t) 

5-3 1 

27-00 

20*10 


This Inblo shows that it is easy, with jyroperly adjiish'd batwing 
barner?., obtain, with a consumption oi from II to r> cubic feet pov lionv, 
at least the fall clibet of illmuiuatiou <*xhil)ito(l in ihe standard modo 
of testing already referred io; and that oven with a coji sumption of 
2 cubic feet a very favourable result may bo obiaiiiod. In no case is the 
loss of light with batwing buiners so groat as with badly anungod union 
jets. 

Many other descriptions of improved batwings bavobeen constructed, 
some of which have been tested. The “Clegg” batwing, manufactured 
by Sugg, has a steatite top and a conical brass body closed at the bottom, 
and with a slit cut in it with a fine saw. The respective sizes of the 
slits above and below dotormino the consumption of gas and the pressure 
at the point of ignition. Tn Silber’s batwing, made' by the Silbor Light 
Company, one burner is placed above another, both hoing of stcallio, the 
slit of the lower one being much smaller than that of the aupor, and con- 
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nected by a vaso of brass. Only tlio tbreo smallest sizes of these are 
suitable for rich cannel-gas, the larger ones being intended for gas of 
lower quality. The following are the results obtained witli 20 candle 


CliL(.0 AND SrLBLR Bai WINGS. 



At *5 inch piessuic 

At 1 inch ])iessino 

At 1 *5 inch pressure 

u 

S o 

s 

Cj -p 

cb <55 

Illuminating 

Power 

lUummating 
Power per 5 
cubic feet 

Gas, cubic 
feet per hour 

.1“ 

■H M 
d 0) 

II 

1 

Illuminating 
Power per o 
cubic feet 

Gas, cubic 
feet per hour 

Illuminating 

Power 

Illuminating 
Power per 6 
cubic feet 

Oleprg, No. 2 . 

2 

916 

22-87 

51 

14 77 

21 72 

4*45 

18*5 

20*66 

» )! • 


n 

22-41 

4 45 

21 11 

215-72 

5*7 

27*04 

23*72 

» „ 4- 

4 2 

20-;!7 

21*25 

0 15 

51 2 

2 1-19 


Blows 


,, fi. 

4 8 

25*92 

2192 


BIowm 



Blows 


Sillx'v, A 

95 

5*07 

in 10 

1 5 

() 51 

21 05 

1*0 

10*05 

204 

„ J5 . 

1-55 

7*51 

25 08 

2 2>5 

12 07 

25 08 

5 

16-01 

26-0? 

» (’ ■ 

2 2 

11*21 

25*51 

5 5 

17 27 

20 J 7 

126 

25*12 

27*2 


Reveral varieties ol regulating Imi wings have been invented by Sugg, 
Witthoft, WiiiSor, and others ; the |)viuciplo of their construction being 
to cheek the flow of gas by means of a plug regulated by a screw. At a 
given pressure in the pipes the burners may bo regulated to deliver any 
desired quantity of gas ; and in the experiments on the Winsor and Sugg 
burners quoted below, they wore regiilato<l so as to burn the number of 
cubic feet per hour corresponding with the numbers marked on the 
buvners. Uas used = 20 candles ; — 


Sugg’s “ Wiusoi Bat\ving 


No. 

( hlH [H‘l* 

hour 

Jllumin- 

aling 

Bower 

1 niumiiiat- 
iiig Bower 
p(a' 5 cubn* 
fiM't 

2 


9*0 

21 

5 

5 

15 

25 

4 

4 

19*87 

21*81 

5 

5 

25*2 

25*2 


Sugg’H Kogulating” Batwiug 


No. 

( las per 
hour 

llhuuin- 

aling 

Bower 

lllmninat- 
ing Power 
por 5 cubic 
feet 

2 

2 

9*2 

25 

5 

5 

15*54 

25*50 

4 

4 

19*9 

24*88 

5 

5 

24*75 

24 75 

0 

0 

28*74 

25*05 


If two batwing dames arc brought together, especially if the slits bo 
narrow, the gas of low quality, and the pressure somowliai high, the 
illuminating power of the united flame is greatly in excess of the sum of 
the two tested soiiaratoly. Upon this principle is oonstrnctod a double- 
slit batwing, the slits being about 1 milHmotro apart, which is used in 
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Mancliostor and oilier towns in Enii^laiul, and wliicli is an oxcollc'ni liurncr 
for gas not exceeding 20 candle powder, bni giv(\s a soniowliai smoky 
flame with gas of liigli quality. 

Tiic only oilier baiwing thai ivquiw's turniov io bo noiiot'd is iho 
pateni vcgulaiing baiwing used in the Ouiicd Siaics of AmcM'ic^i, wboro 
ii was introduced in 1871, and which is ])rncii<‘ally ilio only flat flanio 
burner capable of burning ad vauiageonsly iho ^hiir-gas” niado liysaiurai- 
ing air wiih iho vapour of poiroloum spirit. It consisls <>f‘ a very niu(*h 
elongated iron batwing with an oxToedingly narrow slit, surrounded by a 
brass tube at the distance of about 2 millimolros; into ilio space hotwoeu 
iho two, gas is admitted by a wide orifice (ilu' amount being rogulaiiod 
by a screw), and this gas ascends entirely without pressure, while the 
force of the gas ihsning from the narrow slit spreads it out into a lino 
soft flame. This burner gives excellent results with gas of all (piiilities, 
but its shape is not adapted to the gas fittings in use in this country, and 
it lias not boon used hero except for air-gas inado for private hous(‘s. 

Argand burners are exclusively used in the plioioinctric testing of 
common gas, and they arc also employed rather oxtcnslvoly for lighting 
shops and public buildings, but to a limited extent for private? houses. 
They give a higher photometric ofFoct with common gas than any flat- 
fiamo burner known; and evon with cannel-gas, the boat descriptions, 
especially those of Sugg and Silber, give results which, approach very near 
to those obtained when iho gas is tested at a comparatively low pressure 
by large-sized fishtail or baiwing burners. 

The original form of Argand was a brass double cylinder with, abov(‘, 
an iron ring perforated with small holes, and below, a crutch ’’ or forked 
tube, by which the gas was introduced at opposite sides. A wide and 
short glass chimney was used, but this was afterwards modified in a variety 
of ways with a view to making the current of air impinge more dh’octly 
upon the flame and so increase the intensity of combustion. The holes 
being small, the gas escaped at a comparatively high pressure ; and iho 
character of the flame both as to volume, shape, and luminosity, depended 
partly upon the initial velocity with which iho gas escaped from the 
burner, and partly upon the shape and dimensions of the funnel. Tlu? 
enlargement of the holes enabling the gas to oscapo at a moderate prossuro 
was proposed by tlie late Dr, LoiUc'by, who was afLoi-wardHasHociated wiih 
Mr. Sugg, by whom many improvomenis in Argand burners liavo bc'cai 
introcliicod. The Letlioby bunior rais(Ml the afiparonl (pialily of homlou 
gas from 12 to 14 candles, aiid a furtln'r increase of 2 candk'S was obtained 
by Sugg’s London Argand now generally aecepted as tbo standard ininuT 
for testing gas made from common coal. In this burner the ])riiieipl(i is 
recognised of permitting the gas to oscapo practically without ])rc'Ssuro, 
the shape and volnmo of the llanio being detormijied by the narrow fun ml 
and a cone ” of thin metal which serves to throw the current of air into 
close contact with the outside of the flame. The upper portion of the 
burner is of steatite, and instead of the ordinary ** crutch ” below, the gas 
is introduced by throe very narrow tubes. A number of sizes of this 
burner are made of which details are given below, but tho following arc 
the various dimensions of tho standard burner used in photometry: — 
Diameter of stoatite top, external, *84 inch ; internal, *47 inch ; number of 
holes, 24; diameter of holes *04 inch, chimney 6x1^^ inches, for gas of 14 
candles, and C x 2 for gas of 1 6 candles. The narrow funnel and tho 
cone restrict the quantity of air to very littlo more than is required io 
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burn ilio gas, thus avoiding tlio diminution of light, wliieh rosulis from a 
too rapid combustion of the gas, and tho cooling effect oC a large quant iiy 
of air. The pressure of the gas inside the steatite toj) is eonsiclerably less 
chan '1 of an inch, juul that i’cc{uivcd to pass 5 foot per hour Ihrougli tho 
complete burner is jibout *2 of an inch. 

in ihe bnrnei* introduced ])y Mr. A. ]\i. Silher, the steatite to]) ^vith 
wide holes (about I millimetre or *0 1 iueh) is also ado])ted, but the body 
of tho burner is considerably prolonged, and the so-called “cone” is long 
and cylindrical Avith a curved top. A very essential IVature in the Silher 
Argand is an air iube introduced into tlio centre oi‘ tho jet, wliicli is s.iid 
to carry a portion of tlie air to the upper part o£ tho tlaine, and which 
certainly has a remarkable effect in steadying it. The funnel is 7 or H 
X 1 / inches, and in consequence of the form of tho “ cone ” is kept/ so cool 
at the bottom that it may bo handled without difficulty while tho ilamo is 
burning. Funnels of 10 inches high arc also used, but while the con- 
sumption of gas is thereby increased, tho illuminating power per cubic 
foot of gas reniains almost quite constant. Mr. Silbor has recently dis- 
covored tho remarkable fact that a globe or vase ])laccd below his Argand 
increases the illuminating power considerably; and his staiennent has boon 
verified ])oth as to common and cannel gas, the increase wiih ilie former 
being about a candle, and with the latter about 11 caiullo. Tlie effect of 
placing a vase below an ordinary union jot was also tried, buL no incrouHo 
of light was obtained, whilo tho tlamo showed a distinct Imideney to 
^‘blow.” That Lho Ilamo of tho Argand should have iis illuminating 
power increased (> per cemt. by passing tho gas through a glass vase (or 
cylindrical medal box, which answers tho purpose oepially well) is a pht'- 
nomenon whicli appears to bo at present incapable of explanation, 

Tho following table gives iho re.sult.s of photometric tests of various 
Argand burners with cannol-gas of 2() candles illuminating power. From 
o to 4 cubic foot of gas per hour was burned in each case, and the result 
calculated to tho usual standard of -5 feet per hour: — 


(hmmin ]K>reshviii Argiuui, with enno ( 10 small holt‘w) ... 

Leoni 40 hole burner, “adainas” top, with cone 

Sii^g-lji‘tln‘hy, 15 holes, in Htoaiilo ring, perforatoel gallery 
AnuM’ican n^f^ulating Argand, brass, 10 voty links , 
Sugg’s Ijondon Argand, 21 lioh's, will) cone and regulator 
Silbor 40-liolc burner, sU‘atit(‘ ttip, couo, and (•(‘niro lube.,. 
Do. 22 do. do. do. do, ... 

Do. 21 do, do. do. do. ... 

Do. do. do. with glash vaso below 


Si/c of 
Funnel 

Tllami" 

iinting 

Power 

s X 1 ; 

I7*H() 

7x1^ 

18*18 

7 X 2 

18*hd 

5 X 2 

21 ‘02 

7 X i; 

22*10 

8 X i; 

22*54 

Do. 

22>‘()8 

Do. 

’21*01 

Do. 

25*01 


Tho following tests were made with various Argands in order to tost 
tho effect produced by tho cone and by the centre^ tube of the Silbor 
burner : — 
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I^resauri‘ 
tit inl(‘t o{ 

(ins per 
hour, 

Illumi- 

nating 

Tllmni- 
nating 
Poworpr. 
5 ( iihic ft. 


Burnor 

cubic icet 

c 

3 

Sugg's London Argand, 21- holes 

•10 inch 


150 

22 70 

Do. do. without cone 


2 0 

JI-H 

aa-7 

Do. do. oldor pattern, »S() holes 

‘17 inch 

4-0 

10*75 

a()-i)4 

Do. do. without couo 


H) 

17*0 

21*25 

Silber’s 24-hole hmiier, coiuploto 

*05 inch 

40 

102 

21*00 

Do. do, without cone, but 





with air tube 


415 

10*0 

22*80 

Do. do. without air tube, but 





with cone 


3-S 

172 

22*03 

Do, do. without cone or air 





tube 


3-1 

13*1 

10*2(i 


Those tests sliow that the cone, hy increasing the draiighfa, oiiahles a 
larger quantity of gas to bo burned, an offect Avhich could bo obtained 
equally well by increasing tho height of the chimnoy ; and the air tnbo of 
the Silbor burner also produces a similar ofTcot, increasing at tho same 
time the heat and illuminating power of tho flame and its stability. 
Indeed, tho Silber burner without cone and centre tube, and espoeially 
when the latter is removed, gives so unsteady a flame that it is praciioally 
nseless for illumination, while, in its complete condition, it gives tho 
steadiest flame of any Argand yet constructed. 

A series of experiments were made in order to ascertain tho relative 
dimensions of the inlet and outlet of various burners. The upper stoatito 
portion of each burner was removed and fitted up iu a little bit of appa- 
ratus extemporised for tho purpose, so that gas could bo passed through the 
holes, while tho bottom portions were sinijily sci’owcd on in tho usual 
manner, and tho gas allowed to escape without lighting ii. lii all ilio 
trials the pressure of the gas was inaiiitanied stcvulily at *2 (>I‘ an irieli of 
water. Tho numbers repi'osent cubic foot of gas per hour : — 



Bolt tun 

Top 

Comploto 

Buriu‘r 






Sugg-Lethoby 1 5-Iiole liurner 

Sugg 24-holo standard London Argand 

10*7 

2S7 

11*0 

4*i) 

28*8 

1*5 

Do. 3G-Iiolo older pattern 

0*1 

20*1 

0*0 

Silver 24-hole 

17*7 

20*5 

17 

Do. 40-hole 

10*1 

28*8 

18*7 


These results show that tho pressure of tho gas is chocked much more 
efficiently at the bottom of the burner by Sugg's ai'rangcmcnt than by 
that of Silbor, and in fact the latter has usually attached to it a small 
regulator adjustable by a screw, without which, and when rogiilaied only 
by a stopcock, a disagreeable hissing noiso is produced by the passage of 
the gas through the almost closed stopcock. 

The “ Bee i Bengel," or Bengel Argand burner, used for gas testing in 
Paris, has a porcelain top, with 30 rather small holes, a brass cone, and ai 
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the bottom what is called a “ paiiior,’* consirticted of porcelain, and pierced 
with numerous holes for the admission of air. The funnel is 8 X 
inches. With 2G candle gas it burned 2‘r) cubic foot, and gave a light of 
10'8 candles, or for T) feet per hour 21*(J candles. 

Sugg has constructed a series of “ London Ai^gands,” burning from 
3 to 12 cubic loot per hour of common gas, and from l-J- to 7\ cubic foot of 
cannol-gas per hour. Those from. A to i rcvscmblo in every respect the 
standard London burner already described ; K has, in addition, a single 
or rat- tail jot in the centre, ancl that marked double is formed ol* two* 
conconti’ic Argands. They gave the following results : — 








Illuiiiinat- 

Burner 

No. of 
holes. 

Funnel 

Iloil^ht of 
fianie 

(ros por 
hour 

Illuminat- 
ing Power 

iiig l*owoi‘ 
p(‘r 5 cubic 







foot 

A 

15 

« X ]; 

21 iuclies 

Dh5 

7-07 

aO-7!5 

B 

IK 

Do. 

1 }} 

2’()r) 

11*00 

22 45 

0 

21 

0 . 1 j 

i‘> V 

2-S5 

12*02 

22*10 

1) 

24 

7 X i; 


2*25 

12*71 

21*14 


27 

Do. 


2-4 

1 1*07 

21*57 

I’ 

.‘iO 

Do. 


2 72 

15*07 

21*48 

c 1 


8x1* 

M 1 

1*5 

I0*12> 

21*25 

II 


1) X 2 

1 „ 

5-05 

21*17 

20*0(> 

I 

40 

Do. 


frJi 

22*2> 

21*01 

K 

12 

Do. 

n - 

0*5 

2,s*l 

21*84 

Double 

54-21 

10 X 2i 

0 „ 

7*8 

20*4 

22*22 


It is only right to state tliat all these burners are consirueted io buim 
common rather than canncl gas. A Silbor Argand of 2 1 holes, with 
cliimnoy 8 X If inches, was tested at the same time for (*oin])nrison, and 
gave, ibr a consumption of 375 cubic feet per hour, calculatod to 5 cubic 
feet, an illuminating power of 2 1*’()2 candles, a somewhat higher rt'sult than 
was obtained with any of Sugg’s series, and prov ing that Silbor’s Argand 
is well adapted for burning cjuiuel-gas. 

Tbo standard ot* com])arison is a sperm candle burning at/ the rate of 
120 gmius per hour, and in j)raci ire two candles are UH('d, Jt is wt‘ll known 
to gas examiners that the catulle (Miinot bo <le])onded upon to give a con-- 
stant illumination, so that a wanes of tests, using candles as tho siaiidard 
of comparison, would bo certain to present such irrt‘gularitios as to bo of 
little value. It would bo out of place in this report to refer to tho 
methods proposed by Crookes, IIar(‘ourt, and oiluu'S, for obviating this 
difficulty by substituting otlu^r sources of light; it is sufliciont to indknito 
tho systojn pursued in making tho tests with cannol-gas, tho rosulls of 
whicli have bo(ui given. A lOO-inch photomotor was fitted up with two 
complete sets of apparatus — each side liaving its oxporimenial xuoter, 
balance, governor, and pressure- gauge. At the right-hand side was tho 
light to bo tested, and at tho loft two small straight or rat-lail jots, occupying 
tho exact position of tho candles in tho ordinary system of gas testing. 
Those were attached to a bracket hinged so that by tho aid of two plu nb- 
linos tlioy could bo brought info oxaot position when required. Tho 
Keato’s caudle balance, which was used for standardising tluj small gas 
flames, was removed after a very careful tost was made with tho candTes, 
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and tlie gas jets placed in position mid accnratoly adjusiod In (lie governor 
to exactly two candles. Both meters wove placed on (lie loti siilo, and close 
together, and wore provided with three-way eoeks, so that th(‘ gas (‘oiild be 
turned off or on eacli meter without disturbing the burning of the gas, 
Xn making the test witli (ho candles, those were cave(‘ully Ht^k'citsl and 
prepared, and after being lighted were allowed to burn for twiniiy mitiul(‘S 
before the test was proceeded with. The pludoniotor remm was lurg(' and 
well ventilated, but absolutely free from sensililo eurrents of air; <lia- 
phragms covered with black \ el vet were placed in well-si'lccled positions, 
and all surfaces which by any possibility could ve(lc(‘t light wore also 
covored with the same material. After working for some hours t/he gas 
was tested again in order to ascertain whether ils quality remained con- 
stant, and if it had changed sensibly the tests which had Ix'on made 
wore rejected. 

Exi>criments wore made in order to ascertain the loss of light r(*sult- 
ing from the use of globes of ditlbroia kinds and of various shnjx's. IMie 
loss is always considerable and in many eases oxcoasive, and it results 
partly from the absorption of light from the material of ilu' gdobe and 
partly from tbo draught caused by tbo ascension of the heated air in the 
confined space. As regards material, a piece of clear window-glass lu'ld 
in front of a gas fiamo diminishes tbo light to the extent of about 10 per 
cent., but in the ease of a clear globe it is in some eases less owing to 
the roffection from the surface farthest from the photometer, (dob(‘S 
frosted or ground all over, technically known as “ moons,’’ absorb aboui 
25 per cent, of the light when well shaped, and opal or ‘‘ cornelian ” globes 
40 to 50 per cent,, according to the thickness and quality of the glass. 
The following results were obtained witli globes of different sizes ground 
all over, and show the effect of increased draught in diminishing the 
light:— 

A 6-inch globe caused a loss of 25 per cent. 

A 7} „ ,, ,, ,, 27j „ 

A 10 „ „ ,, „ »38 „ 

All those globes had the usual sized opening below - about 1] inches in 
diameter. Experiments wore made with clear 7^ inch glol)(‘H, having 
openings bolow varying from inches to 1 inch in Th(' 

source of light was a Bronnor batwing, No. 5 to]>, No. -t boil cm, burning 
under a pressure of 1 inch 3’35 cubic fc(‘t of gas. 


Tlie naked (lame gave a light of 1(>*K cnndhM. 

With clear globe, opening bolow 2g iiirlitis, lovl, Iqhh 8*;> jku* (umiI. 

irv2 D'H 

,, ,, ,, „ 


?? 



ft 

19 


b‘b(i „ li) 
13*0 „ 22-0 


If 

}i 


1) 


12-0 „ 28-() 


With the two larger sized openings the fiamo was perfectly slotHly, 
with the 2 inch opening there was a slight llickoring caused by tlio 
draught; this was moi'o marked with the 1-^ inch opening and was cxc(‘S- 
sive with the 1 inch opening, making the flame praoiioally usoIohs as a 
source of light. It is evident, therofoi-e, that the openings of the globes 
should be as wide as possible, and not less than 2^^- inches. Tlio 
cornelian globes used in Brenner’s system of gas lighting have an open- 
ing of 2| inches diameter, and Sugg has introduced globes of similar 
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matol'ial, wliicli lie ouIIk ‘‘nlbairino,” Imi with opoiuii*^'s oF -1^ inclieR 
diameter. ^Plieso globes are coTisiruciod of vanous sizoy to suit certain 
burners, both ])atwin^i>’ and Art^and, and the combinations arc known by 
certain names, Midi as tlio W(\stniinster, Viennese, J^’rankforl, Tialieiinc, 
Pariaienne, Ac. Sonu‘ ol‘ tlu\S(‘ arranL,a'mouts ar(‘ fitted with Ar^’iimis, 
and aomo with batwiiio-a, and some liave ntiacdied to thoin rc'/^ulalors 
with the intention oF maintaining* a constant pressnvo. 

One of the diOiciilties conneoled with ajus illuiniuatiou is tiiat tlie 
pressure in the mains varies considerably in tlillercnt ])ai‘tR of a town, 
and at dilie rent hours of the day and night). One result is that a system 
of lighting adapted for a part of a town situated in a low level will show 
inferior results in a more elevated situation, A rise of 10 feet gives, 
roughly, a tenth of an inch of increase of pressnro, so that it may easily 
happen that in the same town or city the ])i’eHsuro in one place may bo 
1 inch, while in another it may bo 2^ inches. Again, the pressure of the 
gas as sent out from the gas work is altered Irom time to time in accord- 
ance with the consum])lion, and as public works, shops, Ac., are suddtuily 
lit up or extinguished at u(‘rtain hours, private consumers are annoycni in 
the one case by a falling olf in the amount of light, and in the other by 
a flaring flame and hissing sound, both of which arc veny irriiiiting. 'Pho 
cure for tlu^se evils is io bo found in the use of govcMUiors or regulators. 
Every district of a town, the (‘levatiou of wln'ch is such as to aflbct apju’C- 
ciably tbo proMsiire of the gas, should have a go\ernor, which may eilher 
bo self-acting io maintain a constant })rcssure throughout tlu^ day, or to 
vary sympathetically with tlu» governor at the gasworks. Alany of tlu'Se 
have heen invented, among which maybe mentioned those of Oatliels, 
Peebles, and Ponlis. Ihic pressure in the mains should not bo reduced 
below 12 or 14 tenths of an inch ; but as over that is too high a pros- 
suro for the economical burning of gas, each house should have a regulator 
in order to reduce the pressure constantly to about 7 or 8 tenths. Homo 
of tliosc regulators arc dependent on the aedion of the gas upon a broad 
leatli(u‘ disc, attaoliod fio which is a ball-aiul-sockot valve, while others 
have metal or glass bells floating in mercury, and acting upon a valve of 
tli(^*samo kind. Both of tboso work saiisfactonly. Among thc\boHfc dry 
rognIai.ors are those of Hiigg of J.(ondoii, and Pooblt'S of Edinburgh, 
while probably the best mercurial governor is that of Busch of Oldham. 
In the case of public works, and other buildings consisting of several lloors, 
a r(‘gulator should be ])la(‘ed in (*ach door, and one should bo placed on 
each sld'cet lamp, for whi(‘b a special form iH(M)nMl.ruct(*d. Tbo best sirotd 
lamp regulators mad(» in this country are tboso ol‘ Peebles and Hngg, 
but a v<‘ry admirable little insl rn men t called a rheoinotor is (‘xtonsivcly 
used in Paris, and has l)(*<ui Iricd wilh loh*ral)ly successful results in 
severnl of our own cities. Jt is the inveniion of M. (lirand of Paris, and 
it dilfcrs from the regulators which maintain a (‘onstant ])r(JSsuro in 
delivering a constant volume of gas, wiili any siyso of bnnicr, and under 
any pressure, provided that the pressure is not loss than 7 or 8 tenths of 
an inch, and the burner is sufficiently largo to pass the requisitci (|uantiiy 
of gas. The recently invented ‘‘needle governor'' of l^oebles is similar in 
principle, and maintains a given volume of gas with remarkable constancy. 
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Fourteenth Report of the Committee for Ejoploriiiff Kent" s Cavern y 
Devonshire — the Committee consisting of John Evans, F,R,S.^ 
Sir John Lubbock, BarL, F.R.S,, Edwabd Vivian, M.A., GEORaa 
Busk, William Boyd Dawkins, William Ay*iifoki> 

Sanford, F.G.S., John Edward Lee, F.G.S.^ and William 
Penoellt, F,R,S. {Reporter). 

The TLirieentli Eeport of ibe Committee, road to tbo Geological Section 
of the Association, at Plymouth, in August 1877, bi’ought up the history 
of the Exploration of Kent’s Hole to the end of July of that year. (See 
‘Report Brit. Assoc.,’ 1877, pp. 1-8.) In their present Reportthe history 
is continued to the end of July of the current year. During the twelve 
months thus defined, the work has been carried on without intermission ; 
it has been conducted and superintended in all respects as in former years ; 
the workmen — George Smerdon and William Mattliews — named in 1877 
are still engaged on the investigation ; and the public, who continuo to 
visit the Cavern in large numbers, have been admitted under the regula- 
tions described in former Reports. 

On the day following the close of the mooting of the Association in 
1877, a large number of the Members and Associates wore conducted 
into the Cavern by one of the Superintendents, who, on the spot, described 
the principal facts which had been discovered ; and on the 2t>ih o! the- 
following month the same Superintendent had the pleasure of receiving 
the members of the Teign Naturalists’ Field Club, on the occasion of 
their holding one of their meetings there. 

The following may be mentioned amongst the numerous other visitors 
who have been accompanied by the Superintendents: — The Duko of 
Somerset; Lord Justice Bramwell; Sir S. W. Baker; Revs. Prebondary 
R. R. Wolfe, W. Gregor, R. E. Lomax, and J. F. Mitchell ; Professors 
J. H, Gladstone, H. D. Garrison (Chicago), and A. Thomson (Pres* 
Brit. Assoc.) ; Drs. Armstrong, Boll, Boycott, Ogle, and Taylor ; and 
Messrs, W. Aldam, W. W. Aldam, G. T. Bettany, F. W. Blood, E. 
Broderip, J. R. Byrora, G. Campbell, A. Y. Dobson, A. M. Qibsod, G. 
Gladstone, E. H. Griffiths, H. B. Hoderstedt, J. E. Howard, A. R. Hunt, 
P. Jenkins, A. Jessup, F. P. Latham, F. H. Lloyd, F. J. Lowo, T. Luck- 
craft, G. Macdonald, 0. W. Malet, S. S. Marling, 0. Martin, J I, 0. Mufiatt, 
W. Morrison, E. Oldfield, A. Pengelly (Punjab), J. H. Pollard, R. Pollard, 
W. Pollard, J. Smith, W. J. Sollas, T. E. Stabb, W. W. Stabb, T. S. 
Stooke, G. H, Storrs, W. H. Storrs, J. M. Thomson, T. Tozer, F. R. 
Wolfe, J. E. Wolfo, W. Wolfe, and 0. W. Wood; and a large nuruber of 
Ladies. 

The Tortuous Gall&nj. — ^When their Thirteenth Report was drawn, the 
Committee were engaged in the exploration of a branch of tho Cavern 
opening ont of the southern end of the “Bear’s Don,” to which, on 
account of its form, they had given the name of tho “Tortuous Gallery.” 
(See ‘ Report Brit, Assoc.,’ 1877, p. 7.) This gallery divides itself into 
two reaches and a small terminal chamber. The first or outermost roach 
extends southwards from the Bear’s Don about 23 feet, whore it is suc- 
ceeded by the second reach, which, after a course of 11 feet in an easterly 
direction, reaches the terminal chamber. The reaches vary from G to H 
feet from the roof to the bottom of tho excavation, and from 1*5 to 4'5 
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feet in ■width — the second or innermost being the narrower. The upper 
surface of the deposits they contained inclined inwards, falling 1B*5 feet 
in the 3t feet: botweeu the Bear’s Den and the terminal cJiamber, or at a 
mean gradient of L in 2*5. In the eastern wall of the first roach, about 
1C feet from its entrance or northern end, an o})oning loads to a consider- 
able undorvaulting, to bo subsequently (Ichoribcd ; and lu'ar the junction 
of the reaches a small recess oxiends soul li wards about 5 foci. At the 
end of July 1877 tho two roaches only had been explored. (See ‘ lleport 
Brit. Assoc.,; 1877, pp. 7-8.) 

On entering the terminal chambci*, its floor was found to bo a complete 
pavement of blocks of limestone, some of ilicm of considerable size. 
Their removal disclosed an almost horizontal bod of the typical Breccia 
— tho most ancient deposit yet found in tlio cavern — tho thickness of 
which was undetermined. It was excavated to tho customary depth of 
4^ feet, but without reaching its base anywhere. The chamber measured 
about 30 feet from north to soutli, from 7 to 13 foet from cast to west, 
and from 8 to 13 feet from the roof to the bottom of the excavation. A 
narrow gully extended towards S.S.RI. from the southern end, butbecamo 
too contracted for a man to pass beyond 7 feet in that direction. Tho 
roof of tho chaniher was much fretted, and had several vcjiical and 
almost cylindrical cavities, about a fool in <liamolei* as well as in height. 
Tho walls wore very angular, and presented (weiy where so much the 
appearance of fresh fracture as to suggest that the blocks of liinostouo 
forming tho floor, ns already stated, had fallen from ilunn iu comparii- 
tivoly recent times. 

Tho only objects of interest found in tho chanihcT were four pieces of 
bone (Noh. 701)3-5), which o<‘cur red at depths exceeding a foot, and a 
lump of oxide of manganese (JNTo. 70i)2) found in the third foot-loveh 
Tho recess, near tho junction of tho^ two readies, as inoutionod pivv 
viously. was in pro])ortion to its ca])acity much more productive, as it 
yielded four “finds” (Nos. 70U6-9), including 12 tooth of boar and 
several pieces of bono. One of tho finds (No. 70i)8) oc^curred in tie 
Crystalline Stalagmite, and tho others in tho Breccia, at doptlis oxcooding 
a foot. 

Tho exploration of ilio Tortuous (Jallcry was chased on October 30,1877, 
afler having occupied very nearly 5 months. Jl. yiohletl a total of 23 
^‘iinds,” of which L5 were doHoribed in the Thirtoenih Ri'port. Thoontm^ 
serit's, from first to last, included 2tJ teeth of bear several of iliom in 
pieces of jaw^s — 1 tooth of hoi’sc*, sovorat bones and pieces of bone, 
bits of coars(' friable black pottery, and a piece of black fliTit— in all pro- 
bability a “Birike-Ught” of the pres<ud century, Tho ndic of horse, as 
well as tlie potsherds and the btrike-lighi, was found on tho surfaces 
and very near the Bear’s Den. 

Tho TJn(lnoaiilL---On the completion of the Tortuous Qabeiy, tho ex- 
ploration of the bmnch thrown oil* towards the west, from its first reach, 
as stated above, was at once mulertaken. This has been calletl the 
“TJndorvault,” as it was probably tho jirincipal “ undorvanltiug” mcn- 
ftionod by Mr. MacBnory in tho following passage from his Cktoerii 
sca/rches (see ‘ Trans. Devon. Assoc.,’ iii., 307 8) “In a narrow nock 
which, on tho right hand as you enter, issues from the B(‘ar’s Don, you 
come to a naked floor of rock (see ‘ lloport Brit. Assoc.,’ 1877, p. 7) jxu’- 
foratod with numerous shafts or spiracles by whicli you deseemi, by the 
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aid of hands and feet, as down a chimney, into a low space. They expand 
into a low range of under vaultings, extending under the upper cave to a 
considerable extent, but too low to be accessible to any extciit. From the 
first landing place there is a gradual descent, step by stop, into a second 
and oven a third terrace, like so many stories. Broken flags of stalag- 
mite — the debris of the successive formations— wo fo strewed about and 
partially inserted in the latest crust now actually accumulating. In one 
place the crust went bodily down entire with the loam it covered ; in 
another it may be seen extending across in the form of a bridge ; in more 
places it was shattered to pieces and reversed.’’ 

The observations made by the superintendents of the present exploi'a- 
tion harmonise well with Mr. Mac Enery’s description just quoted. The 
deposit found in the Undervault must be regarded as an uncertain mix- 
ture of cave-earth and breccia, probably washed confusedly together by 
water descending rapidly, and at intervals, to the lower levels. The total 
number of “ finds ” met with was 35, of which by far the greater num- 
ber were not more than 2 feet below the surface. They included 47 teeth 
of bear, 83 of hyfena, and 2 of fox, numerous bones and fragments of 
bone, 1 chert flake, and the greater portion of a largo quartzite pebble. 
Many of the teeth, of both boar and hymna, were in jaws or portions of 
jaws. 

Amongst noteworthy specimens may he mentioned the right lower jaw 
of a hysena (No. 7101), which contains all the ieothwith the cxco})tion of 
two of the incisors, the outer and inner, and is almost perfect ; whereas 
most of the jaws of the hymnine deposits in Kent’s Hole are more or 
less mutilated, having lost the condyles, or the lower border, or both. It 
was found within a foot of the surface, with 1 tooth of boar, a vertebra 
of the same hue as the jaw, and several bone chips, on November 3, 1877. 

No. 7129, also a right lower jaw of hyoona, and a flno specimen, has 
lost its condyles and all the incisors, but is otherwise perfect. The tooth, 
however, have seen more service than those in the jaw described pre- 
viously. It was found with 4 detached teeth of hymna, and several 
bones, in the second foot-level, on November 4, 1877. 

In striking contrast to the two foregoing S])ccimons is a ])oriion of a 
left lower jaw of hyasna (No. 7181), which, whilst it retains all tho molat*' 
tooth, has lost its condyles and lower border, and is thus in a condition 
much more characteristic of tho Oavorn. It was found, with a canine 
tooth of fox and several bones, in tho first foot-lovol on Novomlxu* 7, 
1877. 

The ‘^find” No. 728 i included part of iho lofl lower jaw of boar, 
containing the canine and 2 molar tcctli, and a detached tooth of boar ; 
and was found in the second foot-level on December 11, 1877. Tliis was 
the last “ find ” met with in tho Undorvauli. 

The chert flake (No. 7102) is of a dark grey colour, has a pentagonal 
outliue, and was in all probability pi'oduced arbificially. It was found, 
with a canine tooth of fox and pieces of bone, in tho first foot-level, on 
November 8, 1877. 

The fragment of a quartzite pebble mentioned above (No. 7119) is 
more than half of a well-rounded ellipsoidal mass, weighing nearly 8 lbs. 
avoir. It was met with in the second foot-level, without any object of 
interest near it, on November 19, 1877 ; and does not boar any traces of 
having been used as a hammer stone.” The exploitation of the Undor- 
vault ended on December 17, 1877. 
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The Great Oven . — The narrow brancli of tho Cavern conncolmg tho 
Cave of Inscriptions with tlio Beards Don, by passing from tii(‘ southern 
&ide of the former to tho north-western corner of the Don, is known as* 
the “ Great Ovon/^ It eonsibts of three roaches — ^tho wostoru, opening 
out of tho Cave of Inscriptions ; tho central; and tho eastotm, optming out 
of the Bear’s Don. They arc all, and cBjiocially the central readj, veny 
contracted in both height and width. The western roach was ex])lorod in 
1875 (see ‘ Iloport Brit. Assoc.* for 187(>, pp. 2d{), tho central one does not 
appcjar to have ever contained deposits of any kind, and tho eastern 
roach occupied tho Committee from Docomber 18, 1877, to February 15, 
1878, 

At its junction with the Bear’s Den, tho eastern roach had a continuous 
unfracturod floor of stalagmite of groat thickness, and, with tho exception 
of a thin upper layer, all belonging to the Crystalline or most anciont 
variety ; whilst ai: me southern angle was a boss of tho samo material fully 
5 feet high. Beneath this floor lay the deposit termed tho Breccia ; but 
at 6 feet from the entrance, and thence onward, Cavc-carih presented itself 
between tho two stalagmites. At first it was found adjacent to tho- 
northern wall only, and in a depression in the surface of the Crystalline 
Stalagmite, but it soon extended itself from wall to wall, and for a few 
foot the successive sections wore in descending order. 

1. Granular stalagmite, a few inches thick only. 

2. Cave-earth, also but a few inches thick. 

3. Crystalline stalagmite, from 2 to 3 feet thick. 

4. Breccia, the base of which was nowhere reached. 

At about 10 feet from the entrance the lowest two deposits occupied so 
narrow a slit that all attempts to excavate them were abandoned ; and from 
that point to tlio inner end of tho reach, the Granular Stalagmite varied 
from C to 12 inches in thickness, and the Cave-earth from 0 to 24 inches- 

The length of this reach of the Groat Oven was 34 foot, and its width 
varied from 10 foot at tho outer to 3 feet at the inner end. It may be 
described {is a narrow oblique slit in tlio limestone. 

It yielded a total of 29 ‘‘finds,’* 2 of thorn in tho Granular or least 
ancient Stalagmite, 10 in tho Cave-earth, 2 in tho Crystalline Stalagmite, 
and 9 in tho Breccia. Tho animal remains included 3C> teeth of boar — of 
■w’’bich 20 wore in tho Oavo-carth, 1 in tho OiyBtalliuc Stalagmite, and 15 in 
the iircccia — 8 of hyama, and 3 of fox. Tho only relics found in tlie 
Breccia were those of bcJir. Tho prosemeo of tho hyamji was also attostod 
by a 1‘ow co})rolii^os in tho Oavc«<Mirili. 

Tho only noteworthy “ lind,” porha])s, was No. 7138, which included 
an almost perfect left lower jaw of hymim, 2 dotnehod teeth of hy{etia; 
5 tooth of bear; a few bones, including Ji perfect Icffc radius; piocos of 
bone ; and a few copvolilos. This “ find ” was mot with in the first foot- 
Jovol, ill the c{ivo-earth, on January 3u, 1878. 

A total of W “ finds ** was mot witli in tho two roacbos of the Oven, in 
1875 nnd 1878 together; 2 of tliom wore in tho Granular Stalagmite, 18 in 
the Oavo-oarth, 2 in the Crystalline Stalagmite, and 18 in the Brec(‘i{i. ^riie 
relics in tho Cavc-carlli incinded 20 teeth of boar, 9 of liyamji, and 3 of 
fox, whilst those of tho Orybtallino Stalagmite and tho Breccia included 
25 teeth of boar. 

Nothing indicating the proscnco of man was detected in any part of 
the Great Oven, 
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The High Oho nibcr.— In their Eleventh Eeporfc (1875) the Committoo 
stated that on June 15, 1875, they commenced the exploration of a 
‘‘ Recess,” opening otit of the north-west corner of the Cave of Inscriptions, 
which it was expected wonld lead to a new external opening fco the Cavern ; 
that its floor, a sheet of Crystalline Stalagmite, abruptly truncated at the 
junction of the recess and the Cavo of Inscriptions, had been found, by 
boring, to be 18 inches thick; that this floor covered and rested on a 
thick accumulation of Breccia, reaching a higher level than elsewhere in 
the Cavern so far as was known ; that it had been intended to leave tho 
floor intact, and to burrow under it ; that at 10 feet from tho entrance the 
lateral walls were so very nearly togetlier as to render ifc necessary to 
abandon the work altogether, or to break up tho floor so as to secure, at a 
higher level, sufficient space for tho operations of the excavators ; and that 
the work had been reluctantly suspended on July G, 1875, after no more 
than three weeks had been spent on the recess. (See ' Report Brit. Assoc.,’ 
1875, p. 11.) 

The workmen, on completing the Great Oven, were directed to return to 
the Recess just mentioned, and, in accordance with the conclusion arrived 
at in 1875, as already stated, to break up the thick floor of stalagmite, 
instead of attempting to burrow under it. From that time they havo been 
exclusively occupied there, aud at the end of July, 1878, had advanced 
upwards of 30 feet from the entrance, and reached a level of about 6 foot 
above that of the adjacent Cavo of Inscriptions. On account of this com- 
paratively high level, the name of the ‘‘ High Chamber ” has been given 
to the so-called Recess. 

From the entrance np to 25 feet within it, there was a continuous un- 
broken floor of stalagmite from 5 to 6 feet thick, with several large bosses 
of the same material rising from it ; but everywhere beyond, so far as tho 
work has at present advanced, tho floor consisted of large blocks of lime- 
stone fallen from the roof, and extending almost from wall to wall, but 
with stalagmite in some of the vertical spaces between them. 

The stalagmitio floor consisted mainly of the more ancient, or Crystalline, 
variety, covered with a thin sheet of the less ancient, or Granular, kind. 
In most cases the two stalagmites lay ono immediately on tho other, but 
a few instances of “ pockets,” occupied with some Cavo-oarth, wore met 
with between them ; and the Breccia — or, so far as is known, tho most 
ancient deposit in the Cavern — was found every where beueath, and in con- 
tact with tho Crystalline Stalagmite. Large fallen blocks of limeniono 
occurred abundantly in this lowest accumulation, many of thorn requiring 
to he blasted before they could be removed ; wliilst several others, pene- 
trating into the deposit below tho depth to which tho excavation was 
carried, were left undisturbed. 

From the time the work was resumed in tho high chamber up to the 
end of July, 1878, a total of 53 “ finds ” had been mot with, of which 2 
occurred in the Granular Stalagmite, 1 in tho Cave-earth, and 50 in tho 
Breccia, Of those in the Granular Stalagmite (Nos. 7153 and 7170), tho 
former consisted of three specimens of black, perhaps charred, bone; 
whilst No. 7170 was the greater part of an ulna unfortunately broken by tho 
workman who extracted it. The “ find ” in the Cave-earth, No. 7103, 
was a solitary molar tooth of a horse. 

The specimens yielded by the Breccia included 89 teeth of boar, 
many of them in jaws or portions of jaws ; pieces of skulls, hones and 
pieces of bone, ono flint nodule tool, two flint flakes, and a quart ziio 
pebble. 
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Several of the osseous remains are good specimens, but none of them 
require detailed description. 

The flint implement (No. 7167) was found, without any object of 
interest near it, on May 16, 1878, in the fourth or lowest foot-level. % It 
is about 3*1 inches long, 2*5 inches in greatest breadth, and 2*2 inches in 
greatest thickness. It is rounded, but by no means smooth, at one end, 
where the original surface of the nodule remains; and is abruptly truncated 
at the other, where its edge is smooth, almost a plane, and measures 1*6 
inch by *5 inch. The prevalent colour is slightly pink, as is usual with 
the Breccia implements ; but the truncated edge, already mentioned, is 
almost white, and suggested that it was, perhaps, fiactured by the 
workman who extracted it. This, however, he asserts was not the case ; 
and, from tho frankness which has always characterised him, the assertion 
is no doubt correct. The implement is very convex and irregular on each 
face, whence several flakes have been dislodged. It possesses the rude, 
massive, unsymmetrical characters which mark the Breccia series of tools. 

The flake (No. 7189) is not of much importance. In form it is not 
unlike an elm leaf ; and, though no doubt artificially dislodged from a 
nodule, it was probably never intended to bo used as a tool. It is 2*25 
inches long, 1‘5 inch in greatest breadth, and *4 inch in greatest thickness. 
Its entire edge is thin, and it seems neither to have boon used by man 
nor to have undergone any natural abrasion. It was found in tho third 
foot-level, without any object of interest very near it, on June 11, 1878. 

The flake, or, perhaps, fragment of a tool (No. 7203), is 1*5 inch long, 
1*2 inch in greatest breadth, and *6 inch in greatest thickness. It is 
rudely triangular in form, obliquely truncated at the baso whore it is 
broadest, convex on one face, and somewhat flat, but by no means piano 
on tho other. Several distinct facets occur on each face, and especially 
on the convex one ; and its general appearance suggests that it is probably 
a fragment of a larger tool. It was found alone in tho third foot-lovel on 
July 27, 1878 ; but at 2 feet higher level a portion of jaw of bear, con- 
taining one tooth, with a few fragments of bone, wore found vertically 
above it the day before. 

Tho quartzite pebble, a rolled fragment of a largoi' one, is an oblique 
semi-ollipsoid, measuring 3 3 x 2*2 x 2*2 inches, and, though of a form 
and size suitable for a “ harumer-stono,*^ bears no marks of having boon 
utilised in any way. It was found alone in tho fourth foot-lovol on July 
29, 1878. 

Tt is, porlin])8, worthy of remark that, whilst tho Breccia in tho TTigh 
Chamber has yielded fifty “finds/' tho “tools," which form throe of them, 
have never boon found with any relic of an animal, and have, on tli(3 
whole, occupied a decidedly lower zone. Thus of tho 46 osseous “finds" 
31 occurred in the fit*st or uppermost foot-lovel, 11 in tho second, 3 in 
the third, and 1 iTi tho fourth or lowest, whilst tho 3 flints have boon 
found only in tho third and fourth foot-levels, 

Tt is dilficult to undorstaTid how tho tools found their way to a branch 
of tho Cavern so remote from tho known entrances, and occupying so high 
a level. Tho problem is apparently insoluble except on tho hypothesis 
that tho workmen are approaching an entrance hitherto unknown ; and 
as this supposition has boon forced on the minds of tho Superintendents 
by other and independent facts, they believe it to be most dosirabh^ to 
settle this question if possible, as they do not doubt that it would give a 
definiteness to tho oxplicaiion of some of tho Cavern phenomena, 

1878. K 
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Report of Gommittee, consisting of Professor Haekness and Mr. 
William Jolly (H. M. Inspector of Schools)^ reappointed for 
the purpose of mvestigating the Fossils in the North-^est High-- 
• lands of Scotland. By Mr. Jolly, Secretary, 

At last yearns meeting of the Association at Plymouth, the old Committoo 
was reappointed for the discovery of fossils in remote parts of the North- 
west Highlands of Scotland. One of the most active members of the 
Committee, and of this Association, the well-known Dr. James Bryce, who 
had given special attention to the problem of the nature and succession of 
the rocks of the North-west Highlands, and had frequently studied it on 
the spot, has perished since last Eeport, in the prosecution of his favourite 
science, at Inverfarigaig, near the Falls of Foyers, on the shores of Loch 
Ness, a loss to science and to friendship. 

For several years the Committee have carried on diggings at various 
points along the great limestone strike that runs from Durness and Loch 
Eribol, near Cape Wrath, to Loch Kishorn, opposite Skye, These were 
made chiefly by various local parties resident in the district and interested 
in the subject, by Dr. Bryce, and by the Secretary, whose ofdcial duties 
as Inspector of Schools have given him unwonted opportunities for this 
purpose. The fossils discovered were obtained almost entirely in the 
Durness Limestone, an isolated basin on the Kyle of Durness, fourteen 
miles east of Cape Wrath, The only other place whei*e fossils have been 
found in the limestone is at Inchnadamph, on Loch Assynt, in the west of 
Sutherland. These consist of a single fraraent of Orthoceratite, dis- 
covered many years ago by the lynx-eyed Mr. Peach, and spoken of in 
Sir Roderick Murchison’s valuable paper on these rocks ; and another 
piece, found by the Secretary, which may turn out to be organic, and 
which is sent for examination to the present meeting of the Association. 

The purpose for which the Committee was originally appointed was to 
obtain as many fossils as possible from this limestone and its associated 
rocks, in order that a more decided determination of the kind and age of 
the fossils might be made, than was possible when Mr. Salter wrote his 
monograph on the few fragmentary specimens discovered by Mr. Poach in 
the Durness limestone, and submitted to him for examination. The Com- 
mittee, after working for some years, succeeded in obtaining a considerable 
collection of fossils mostly from the same limestone. Those wore placed 
under Dr. Bryce’s care, and remained with him until his sudden death. 
Unfortunately, however, on account of his unexpected decease, his collec- 
tion of fossils was loft in a more or less scattered and unmarked state, and 
though careful search has been made in his house, tho Durness specimens 
have not yet been found. The Secretary has also corresponded with 
several of his scientific friends on the subject, and with the Jormyn Street 
Museum, with no better success. Mr. Ralph Tate, to whom it was known 
Dr. Bryce purposed submitting them, is now in Australia, and could not 
be communicated with in time for the present meeting. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that the loss of these fossils is not irretrievable, but that further 
search will be successful. This will be made in all possible quarters, and 
the Secretary trusts to be able to report their discovery to the next meet- 
ing of the Association. 

During the past year, through the good offices of several local friends, 
particularly the Rev. W. 0. M. Grant, the minister of Durness, who 
has all along taken the most intelligent interest in the subject, and given 
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the Committee ready and efficient assistance, a considerable collection of 
fossils has been made, which are now submitted for iuspection to the 
present meeting. These were obtained from an isolated, steep, rocky islet, 
called Qarveilan, or the Rough Island, a few miles oast of Cape Wrath, 
This island is a bare uninhabited rock, the homo of the soa-gull and his 
associates, which is composed entirely of the Durness limestone. It is full 
of fossils, which appear protruding fi*om the weathered surfaces of the 
rock, the hard but less indurated matrix enclosing them having yielded to 
the action of the wild weather and the wilder waves of that iron-bound 
coast. The fossils are so imbedded in the crystalline limestone on the 
level surfaces, that they can be abstracted only with the greatest difficulty. 
Hence many of those obtained were got out only in fragments ; but the 
fossils sent, considering the whole circumstances, are numerous and in 
singularly good condition. The specimens are mostly of the smaller kinds, 
the larger not being now obtainable, or having been carried off on pre^ 
vious visits. 

The island is very difficult of access, and can be approached only in 
the very calmest weather. On one occasion, the late l)r. Bryce and the 
Secretary sailed, with some friends, to the island for the purpose of obtain- 
iug fossils, but though the day was calm and the sea unbroken, the 
great Atlantic swell sweeping round Capo Wrath, which rose against the 
steep sides of the rock, entirely prevented landing, though anxiously 
attempted ; and the Rev. Mr. Grant and party, in obtaining the fossils 
now submitted, narrowly escaped with their lives, the great thunderstorm 
of Juno last having overtaken them on their retnrn voyage. 

Mr. Grant has learned from the boatmen that accompanied him that 
there is another place, on a cape on tho mainland, near Durness, con- 
taining good fossils. This ho purposes visiting, if he has not already 
done so ; but tho Secretary has not yet received any fossils from tho Dur- 
ness limestone, besides those sent. 

Some miles east of the Kyle of Dnrness lies tho sea firth called Loch 
Eribol, on the shores of which there is a groat development of the same 
or a similar limestone, with its associated quarzitos and fucoid beds. These 
rocks give to Loch Eribol its special character of wildness and picturesque- 
ness. Tho limestone has been worked, for commercial purposes, at Hoilim 
Inn, on its cast shore, whore tho ferry crossos tho loch ; but, though diligent 
search has boon made on iho spot, on many occasiongj by members of tho 
Oommitteo and by local and other parties, no fossil remains have yet 
boon discovered in that rock. In tho thin, brown, shaly strata, called 
tho Eucoid Bods from their conionis, very distinct and woll-prosorvod 
impressions of sea-plunts arc abundant on Loch Eribol, and along tho 
great limestone strike from north to south. In tho thicker-boddod 
Quartzite which occurs along this strike in itmuonso masses, forming some 
of tho higlicsi. mountains, and giving rise to some of the most striking 
scenery on tlio North-west coast of Scotland, with its pronounced feaiures 
of combined grandeur, mass, wildness, and beauty, tho only ovidenoos of 
ancient life hitherto found are certain worm or annelid borings, more 
or less abundant everywhere, which are very distinct, having been, in most 
cases, filled up with difibrent-colourcd matter. Both of these proofs 
of organic life in the past have been spoken of and pictured, in the excellent 
joint paper on tbeso rocks by Sir R. Murchison and Professor Qeikio. 

During this year, however, a discovery has boon made in this Qaartzito, 
in tho shape of certain fossil remains which have not yot boon described, 

•■y n 
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and which may turn out to be of importance. This was made by Mr. Donald 
Mackay (innkeeper at Portnacon, or the Dog’s Port, at the western side of 
the ferry over LochEribol), an intelligent man, with sharp eyes, which he 
has used to some purpose. On making his discovery, Mr, Mackay com- 
municated with Professor Nicol of Aberdeen, whoso valuable paper on 
these controverted rocks represents one of the two great solutions of the 
problem of these north-west strata, the other being Sir Bodorick 
Murchison’s. Mr, Mackay also sent to Professor Nicol specimens of the 
new fossils, which are now in his possession. Since finding these first 
fossils, the discoverer has also succeeded in obtaining others, which ho 
has sent to the Secretary. Unfortunately, the Secretary, who writes the 
present report in the Outer Hebrides, had to leave home on official duties 
before the fossils arrived, and has, therefore, had no opportunity of 
examining them. He has, however, forwarded them to the present 
meeting for inspection, that they may speak for themselves, Mr. Mackay 
reserving the ownership of the largest slab for himself. It would be well 
to have these fossils carefully examined and reported on for the Associa- 
tion, before returning them to their discoverer, in order to determine 
their nature, and ascertain their bearing on the general problem of the 
place and succession of the rocks of the Horth-west Highlands. The 
specimens in Professor Niool’s possession should also bo examined along 
with them. ® 

In view of the present loss of the fossils once in Dr. Bryce’s 
possession, of the successful search for fossils now being carried on at 
Garveilan and at the new point already mentioned near Cape Wrath, and 
of the importance of the discovery of new fossils in the Quartzite of Loch 
Eribol ; it would be most desirable that the Committee should bo con- 
tinued, with a grant at their disposal as hitherto, in order to prosecute 
the search at Durness and Loch Eribol, and at other points along the 
great limestone strike. The fact that fossils have been discovered in Loch 
Assynt shows that diligent search maybe crowned with success, there and 
elsewhere in these interesting rocks. 

It is also most desirable that all the fossils discovered in those regions 
should he submitted to experts, in order that a full report may bo obtained 
in regard to them, so as to have as correct and decided a d(‘tormination 
of their character and ago as is possible with the now disco vorioB placed 
at our disposal. The materials available^ for this purpose are iheso: 

(1) The fossils from the Durness limestone reported on by Salter for Kir 
Boderick Murchison, and since deposited in the Jennyn Street Museum ^ 

(2) those in the hands of the Committee, obtained from Durnoss, Loch 

Eribol, and Loch Assynt; (3) those placed under Dr. Bryco’s caro/wluoh 
it is hoped may yet be found ; (4) a suite of Durnoss fossils in the Museum 
of Aberdeen University, gathered for Professor Niool, and those sent to 
him from Eribol by Mr. Mackay; (5) others that future search mav 
reveal. ^ 

Such a Beport would sum up the labours of the Committee, and would 
no doubt, be a valuable contribution to Scotch geology. ' 
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Fifth Report of a Committee^ comisting of Professor A. S. Hersohel, 
¥.-4.5 and Gr. A. Lebour, F.O.S,, on ExpeHmmts to 

determine the Thermal Gonductivities of certain Bochs^ showing 
especially the Geological Aspects of the Investigation. 

The best means iisod for determining the thermal conductivities of sub- 
stances are of two distinct descriptions, which may bo denoted severally 
as direct and indirect methods of procedure. In methods of the former 
kind which were principally used by Peclot, and to which this Committee 
has had recourse, the rate of passage of heat through the trial substance 
is measured by the change of temperature of a standard body which it 
leaves or enters, while the temperature of the trial substance itself is 
practically free from alteration. In methods of the indirect kind the 
measure of the quantity of heat which passes is given by changes of 
temperature of the trial substance itself, and a knowledge of the thermal 
capacity of the substance per unit of volume is therefore necessary for 
their apph'cation. These latter methods commend themselves not only 
by a larger choice of conditions most favourable for exact observation 
which they offer, but also by the absence of any discontinuity in the 
materials through which the passage of the heat takes place, and conse- 
quently of any uncertainty about the area of surface which enters into 
conducting contact where two solid bodies are placed or pressed together 
as perfectly as possible. The Committee has indeed found that a film of 
water wetting two such surfaces completely, and uniting them, renders 
the whole of their areas effective in conducting heat without introducing 
any sensible resistance, and fine wires of a thermopile lodged in this 
water stratum measure the two extreme temperatures of a trial layer of 
the substance to bo tested with the greatest certainty and convonionco ; 
but the application of water to porous and to soluble bodies like chalk 
and rock-salt gives for obvious reasons doubtful values of their conduc- 
tivities, and only those bodies which resist, and which do not absorb 
water can be tested accurately for thex'mal conductivity by those moans.* 
It has therefore appeared very desirable to the Committee, for the suc- 
cessful use of processes in which the indirect method is adopted, to deter- 
mine as exactly as possible the specific gravities and specific heats of the 
series of rock- specimens now at thoir disposnl ; and in the table presented 
with tins report the results of their observations of those quantities are 
given of every plate which has hithoi'to boon prepared for their examination. 
The measurements have boon made at thoir request by Mr, J. T. DunUjt 
whoso name as a careful and active prosecutor of those investigations the 
Committee desires, in the event of its reappointment for another year, 
to add to the rather I'estricted number of its present members. A brief 
description of the process of those observations will explain the results 
of the measurements obtained from them, the statements of which, in 
a very abridged form, are presented in the table. 

* As a moans of excluding wal or whhoxit broach of its intimate contact with 
soluble or porous rock surfaces, it has been suggested to the Committee to “ silver” 
the platc-surfacCsS with mcrctiry and tintoil in the same manner tliat the face of a 
plate-glass mirror is silvered ; and there appears every reason to expect that/ the ooat- 
ing of amalgam thus applied, while impervious to water would firmly attach itself tp 
and fill up quite solidly all the asperities of the surface ; but the actual eflioacy of 
this method for some of the very porous rocks has not yet boon practically tested. 

t B. He., Demonstrator of Ohomistry and Physics in the University of Durha% 
College of riiysical Hcionco, Nowcast Ic-upon-Tyno. 
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The mean diameter and thickness of each rock-plate was ascertained 
by callipers applied with the help of a magnifying glass to a standard 
steel scale of inches divided into tenths and fiftieths of an inch. The 
volume was thus obtained in cnbic inches with a probable error which 
on account of the small thickness (about half an inch) and its occasional 
unevenness, together with some irregularity, occasionally, in the diameter 
of the nearly circular plates, it would be fair to reckon at between a half 
and one per cent. The rock-plate was then weighed in its state of natural 
dryness in the atmosphere,* * ***^ and its specific gravity in the dry state was 
then deduced by comparison with its water- weight, at 253 grains of water 
(at maximum density) to a cubic inch. The plate was then heated fourteen 
or fifteen minutes in boiling water, and quickly transferred to a well- 
jacketed calorimeter containing (inclusive of its own water- equivalent of 
1500 grains) a charge of 15,000 grains of cold water, in which, with the 
assistance of an agitator (enclosing the indicating thermometer), it was 
allowed to disengage its heat. The time taken by the plates to impart 
to the water in the calorimeter its highest temperature varied considerably, 
from two or three minutes with rock-salt to about twenty- five minutes 
with pit-coal, with the different plates, and a rough control of the relative 
conductivities of the various specimens, already previously determined, 
presented itself accordingly during these immersions. The calorimeter 
was freshly supplied with water a little colder than the room for each 
experiment, and it was besides so thoroughly protected by coverings of 
cork and vulcanised india rubber from outward influence that no cori'ection 
for heat-loss by radiation was required to be applied. The lumps of rock- 
salt were thinly painted with wet oil-paint, folded in tin-foil similarly 
painted inside, and thus rendered waterproof, and were heated (as were 
also the plates of chalk, plaster of Paris, and two plates of brick) in a 
well-jacketed steam space until they acquired its temperature, before im- 
mersion in the calorimeter. The experiments with brick Wei'S conducted 
to determine the proportion of boiling hot water which porous rocks 
imbibe by steaming, and by boiling them before plunging into cold water, 
as the heat conveyed by this water to the calorimeter must be known and 
deducted before assigning to the dry rock its real specific boat. 

After removal from the cold water of the caloriinotor each rock spooi- 
men was weighed, and being regarded as now perfectly saturated with 
water, the specific gravity of tho rock in its thoroughly wot state was 
thence obtained, which is given with parentheses, for the porous rocks, in 
the table. A slight gain of weight was almost always obsovvablo, but 
where this did not amount to one-half per cent., tho small amount of 
porosity which it denotes is regarded as without influence iu distinguish- 
ing the properties of the wet from those of the dry rock, aud only single 
yalnes of the specific gravities and specific boats of these rooks aro noted 
in the table. It is to be remarked that the percontago gain of weight of 
the absorbed water must, in order to afford the porosity of the rook as 
the percentage mlume of pores or cavities which it contains, ho multi- 
plied by tho specific gravity of the dry rook (which is the lulldnm which 
Water has in comparison with the rock), and the result will bo' the 

* A sensible proportion, perhaps 10 or 12 percent, of the possible quantity of 

water absorbable by a porous rook, adheres to it when left to find its own condition 

of dryness in the open air ; and no experiments on rocks artificially dried and freed 
from this hygroscopic moisture in a water-bath have been attempted, hut the “dry 
state recorded in the table is the nearly constant condition which tlic rock naturally 
^umes in the atmosphere of a well- ventilated room. ‘ 
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space which the absorbed water occupies in proportion, per cent., to 
the whole volumo of the rock, or the porosity as a fraction of that volume. 
Some special deportment of the water in the rock-pores may, however, 
sometimes interfere with such a calculation, so as not to allow the real 
volume of tbe spaces open to its penetration to be thus determined. It 
was thus observed that tho addition of water to dry sand contracts, and 
of water to dry clay expands its volume considerably, so that tho per- 
centage gain of specific gravity of these substances (dry sand and dry 
clay) by water saturation, is not the same as their percentage weight of 
imbibed or appropriated water. Two numbers are given for those sub- 
stances in the column of percentage gain, the last of *which, in brackets, 
denotes the water added, while to obtain the first or the change of the 
specific gravity, a new measure of the altered volume of the wet com- 
pound material made by the mixture had to be obtained. 

The several experiments of heating brick plates in steam and boiling 
water, without afterwards immersing* them in cold water, showe<i that a 
single such treatment impregnated the plate with about a half, or up- 
wards, of tho whole quantity of water which the plate finally absorbs by 
plunging it in cold water, and although the same experiments have 
not yet been extended to other porous rocks, a provisional assumption is 
adopted for them all, to calculate tho specific heats, that tho rocks which 
sensibly absorbed water in tho process were laden with one half of it at 
tho boiling tomporaturo, when they were plunged into tho calorimotor. 
It is not possible to say if this allowance is too groat or too small in any 
given case, but any rectification which it requires cannot at least 
exceed (positively or negatively) tho adopted value itself, and tho per- 
centage change in the calculated specific heats, which a }}ln8 or minus 
rectification to tho whole extent of the adopted allowance wonld introduce, 
is subjoined in tho column of tho table immediately following the specific 
heats, wherever the capacity of absorption of a rock specimen was so 
great as to render needful a distinction between its properties in the wet 
and dry condition. If the allowance of one half of the final water-gain, 
supposed to he introduced by boiling, is deficient, so that any fractional 
increase, or positive rectification of it is actually required, tho same frac- 
tion of tho perceniage correction given in the table must he subtracted 
from each of the specific heats recorded as tho provisional observed values 
iu the table. II* tho allowance was in any case too great by a known 
part or fraction of itself, and iheroforo required a nvijnthe rectification to 
tho extent of such a fraction, the same tract ion oi* tho pcTConiago corrootion in 
tho table is to he added to tho recorded values of all tho difibront specific heats 
to obtain their real values. Tho adopted allowonco is probably very near 
tho truth for tho slightly porous rocks (whoso coelBoiont of absorption is 
loss than 6 por cent.), and no coirociions of the specific heats given in 
tho table are required for these, nor for any of tho porlbcily compact and 
solid kinds of rock in which no sensible signs oi* porosity and of water 
absorption were observed. With tho increase of porosity, however, the 
assumed allowance probably requires an increasing addition of perhaps 
nearly its full value for some of tho most porous ones (as chalk and 
plaster of Paris) ; but considering the smallness of the correction itself 
in the rocks of small and moderate absox'bing powers, a common rule of 
adding half its value to the adopted allowance, and therefore of subtract'* 
ing half the percentage amount named in the table from the recorded 
specific heats of all the porous rooks, is one whoso results will certainly 
not deviate far (it may be five or six per cont. in tho most absorbent 
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rooks), from tkeir real thermal capacities in the wet and dry states, by 
volume and by weight. 

Percentage corrections thus deducted from the specific heats by volume 
of porous rocks in the table, must he added, however, (and vice vend) to 

the value of the ratio ~ given in its last column. The specific heats of 
c 

dry and wot sand were found by enclosing them hermetically in thin 
flask, and are free from any* such source of uncertainty as that described ; 
while the amount of water present in the heated clay and in two speci- 
mens of brick was known, and the real allowances having been made for 
these, the specific heats assigned to them in the table need not bo cor- 
rected. The following examples of the correction when it seems to be 
required will illustrate its use in other cases. 

The average specific heat by volume of throe specimens of Calton HiU 
trap rock (taken from the escarpment of rook on the west side of the 
Observatory) is 0*52* ; the average percentage limit of correction to this 
quantity is 3^ per cent. Taking a half as a probable fraction of it (or 
0’0l6x O' 52 = X '62 = ‘009) and subtracting it from the provisional 

value, the corrected specific heat by volume of the Calton Hill trap rock 
is 0*511 ; or 0'51 instead of 0*52 as presented in the table. The average 

value of the quantity - for the same specimens is 0*0060, in the Table, and 
c 

the rate of correction which this requires will be the same as that just 
used specific heat, but to be added instead of subtracted 

from it, with the result 0*0061 instead of 0*0060 taken from the table. Tho 
value of the same ratio calculated by Sir W. Thomson from the under- 
ground thermometer observations was 0*00786 ; and adopting for this 
rook’s specific heat by volume the value 0*524, which agrees very closely 
with the value 0*511 here arrived at, he deduced a value of the thermal 
conductivity of 0*00415, rather higher than the mean, 0*00312, of the values 
here (Jon eluded by the application of the direct method of experiments. 

The average specific heat by volume of six specimens of Oraigleith 
sandstone, fonr of which are from the site of the thermometer borehole 
which was established there f by Professor Porbos in tlie year 1837, is 

* Two addiiional places of figures to which Iho ohservalions and calculations 
for the table originally extended are suppressed in tins aiu'idgmenl of its dotemi* 
nations in order to present them together m an easily appieh(‘nded view, whore it is 
believed that very Jitlle material utility of the individnal results is sacrificed by 
lejectiug tho last two figures obtained by t lie reductions. 

t The quarry was visited on March 17th, 1878, under tlK‘ direct ion of Mr, Woddor- 
buxn from Messrs. Adie k. Sons, and of Mr. W*allaoo from the Edinburgli Itoyal Ob- 
servatory, by l*rofessor Ilerschel; the foreman of the present tenant (Mr. Hunter, of 
Newcastle) soon communicating the object of his search totlie best possible authority 
at the quaiTy, one of tlie oldest workmen there, Itobert J^uchanan, who assisted in 
sinking the hole, and In depositing the thermometers in it in Januaiy, 1837. The 
face of the quarry in that iieiglibourhood has not been altered, although the field 
between it and the tenant’s house of Craigleiih-Hill, in which the hole was sunk to a 
depth of 24 feet, was opened over nearly the whole area near the house to a depth of 
about 20 feet to seek for Liver rock ” (tho finest stone of the quarry) in tlie imme- 
dia e neighbourhood of the tenant’s house. But the search was unavailing. Robert 
Buchanan was Mr. Johnson’s foreman when the ground was thus turned over and the 
thermometers were taken up ; and he directed the excavations. He selected for i‘’ro- 
fessor Herschel from the face of the quarry near their site several specimens of tlie 
rock coincitog as nearly as possible with the top and bottom bods of the sandstone, 
thxo^h which the thermometer hole must have passed. Four plates cut irom those 
specimens are named T 1, 2, and B 1, 2 in the table ; and two more plates of ordinary 
samples of the quarry stone, Liver rock,*’ a uniform stone without clchs or partings, 
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0'405 ; and half the average limit of correction which it may require is 

per cent., making a part of the whole quantity equal to 0‘029. Sub- 
tracting this presumptive correction from the whole mean value, the 
resulting specific heat is 0*376, instead of 0*405 as obtained directly from 

the table.^ The average value of the ratio ^ for the six specimens, 

c 

0*01947, corrected ly addition to it of the same proportional quantity, or 7| 
per cent., is 0*02088. Sir W. Thomson’s determination of the same ratio’s 
value by reduction of the thermometer records, is 0*02311, 11 per cent. 
greater than the value given by these direct experiments. But the agree- 
ment is yet very noteworthy if wo reflect that (with the single exception 
of rooksalt, 0*0288) no other description of rock in the present list 

exhibits such a high average value of the ratio ~ as Oraigleith sand- 

c 

stone ; quartz itself being a littlo inferior to it. It owes this property 
partly to its high conductivity^ which in the slightly wotted state that the 
process entails (averaging in the actual experiments less than 3 per cent., 
or loss than half the quantity of water needed to thoroughly saturate the 
stone) almost attains that of quartz ; and partly to its low heat capacity 
by volume arising from a specific gravity much loss than that of quartz, 
which it enjoys in common with other building sandstones. 

Using for the specific heat by volume of Oraigleith sandstone a value, 
0*4625, which somewhat oxceods the above found average thermal 
capacity of the rock. Sir W. Thomson’s deduction of its absolute thermal 

conductivity (from the high value of its ratio ~ already found by his re- 
ductions) is also higher, 0*01068, for this second reason, than anything 
which the Committee has yet met with among rocks of the ordinarily 
occurring kinds, it must, however, bo acknowledged that in its thermal 
conductivity this building sandstone ranks so high that only compact 
quartz surpasses it, as the following series of measurements, made during 
the past year with the apparatus in the excellent state of permanent 
ofiBicioney which it acquired last year (by the use of German silver and 
iridio-platinum wires), very plainly indicate. 

As a cheek upon the exactness of the measures of the thermal 
capacitios the annexed table will also supply useful c'.omparisons with some 
well-known standard observations of those quantities for a few minerals 

much used for build higH,niul “hod rook,” llio more general produce of the quarry, better 
suited for foundaliouH, wore also nuulc Irom spccimonH oblaiued for the Oommittoo 
from the qiuirry, before ProlobHor HorHchcVb visit toil, by Mr. U. Irvine, of Granton. 
Twolenanth ol the quarry, before Mr. lltmler’s succession to it, have occuidod Oraig- 
leith-inn Ifouse, and have vacated it since Mr. Joijnson’s residence there, and the 
thermometer hole, or well, seems to have boon demolished not long after the foiir or 
five yoai'H’ records of its lliormomctors wore ended and disconlinuod, Xt took three 
months to sink it to the full depth of twenty-four feet, with a diameter of three inches 
at the bottom and six inches at the top ; it was full of water always to a corlain height 
while it was in progress, and was packed, when the thermometers were placed in it 
at their proper depths, with sand. A damp or wet state of the rock (and oi the in- 
troduced sand) it may be gathered from those preserved accounts of its construction 
must have prevailed in the whole or a great part of the stratum of rock through 
which the boro-holc passed. 

Had the measurement of the specific heat of each porous plate been repeat od 
with the rook in its pc^feotly saturated it is evident that the necessity of this 

correction would have boon avoided. It is superfluous, apparently, for the sand- 
stones and less jymms rocks, for which one average error-range (for the wet and dry 
atates together), only, is given in the table. 
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of common occurrence, and of very simple compositions. The high 
value found for white chalk, after deducting the above correction, perhaps 
arises from a considerable amount of hygroscopic moisture contained in 
the stone in its ordinary state ; but, if on account of its extreme porosity 
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1 201; plate 
glass, 1876 

(620? 1874) 
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591 (wet ; 
5*7 p. c.) 
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the whole (instead of half) of the correction noted in the Table is sub- 
tracted from the specific heat there given, the result, 0*190, is loss instead 
of greater than the known value ; and no real discordance of the obser- 
vation from the known property of this porous stone can, ilieroforo, bo 
properly suspected, with a suitamo allowance. The proportion of foreign 
mineral (which is compact quartz) contained in the specimen of galena 
may be calculated approximately from the specific gravity (4*90) of the 
specimen, which is less than tho usual specific gravity (7*59) of galona; 
and the resulting specific heat of the galena alone, which appears to 
occupy in reality scarcely a half (47 per cent.) of tho volume of tho 
thick plate used in the experiments, agrees very fairly with this material 
substitution, with the specific heat by weight of pure galena given by 
Regnault. 

* The plates of toughened and untoughened glass were obtained from makers in 
Berlin. Their average conductivities are re^^ctively *00186 and *00108, sliowing a 
loss of ox of 64 per cent, in the conductivity by toughening. The property oC 
hard-drawn metal wires is probably analogous to this, which are known to bo less 
perfect conductors of electricity than soft annealed ones. There is a sensible 
and nearly proportional difference, also, in the specific heats by weight ; but none, 
apparently, in the specific gravities of the two plates. (See tho accompanying list 
of this Eeport.) ^ j 
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The specific gravity as well as the specific heat of the specimen, of 
English alabaster proves it (as moistening it with an acid also shows) not 
to be “ oriental alabaster/’ or calcic carbonate, but calcic sulphate, or a semi- 
crystalline and compact form of a hydrate of that substance which appears 
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Coke (of anthra- 
cite) 

Coal 

B\mit Clay 

White marble.., 

Orey marble ... 
White chalk ... 


Silica (quartz) 
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Iron pyrites ... 
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Specific Heat by 
weight 
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0*216 
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1878 
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f 0.1 87 
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Description of rock, and number 
of specimens tested (1878) 


Gas-coke (1 specimen). 
Cannol-conl (8 specimens). 
/Newcastle bouse coal (1 spcci- 
\ men). 

Brick and firebrick (4 specimens). 
WHiito Sicilian and Italian mar- 
bles (2 specimens). 

Other marbles (7 specimens), 

{ Godstonc 1 

white [s^'Poeimens 
Chalk J 

0])aque vvhit(‘ <jnartz (JH white 
specimens). Vsand 

Qiuirtzite (2 specimens) J 0*200 
Rocksalt (I specimen). 

Cron pyrites (1 specimen). 
f Galena (with 28 J p. c. of quartz) ; 

1 specimen. 

f Galena (with 28.1 P* <5- of quartz ; 
1^ corrected for quartz). 

English alabast(‘r (1 specimen). 

/Plaster of Paris (I si)ccimen, de- 
X dtiotiug half the poss. cor.) 
Fluor-Hi)ar (1 specimen), 


t6 agroo iu the property of its specific boat sensibly with plaster of Paris, 
although not with anhydrous calcic sulphate, to which Tlognault assigns a 


Substance t<\sio(h directly and indir<‘ctly, 
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Value of 
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Dry whitcj sand (specific gravity, and 
specUio heat lestetl directly, 1878,* and 




thermal conductivity, directly, 1877) ... 
Wliito sand thoroughly wot (specific 
gravity, and specific heat tested directly 
1878 ; and thermal conductivity, directly, 

0*202 

0'000i)3 

()'00:!i8 

1877) 

Sand of ex):>erimcutal garden (reduction 
of Professor Forbes’s Thermometer He- ; 

0*667 (?) 

0*00726 

ooiaro (?) 

cords, by Sir W. Thomson) i 

0*800 

0*00262 

0-0087!J 


much lower specific heat by weight. These properties of minerals, like 
their specific gravities, certainly form very valuable and easily deter* 
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milled characters capable of affording most useful assistance as permanent 
and special qualities for distinguishing them from one another. 

Another example of comparison between the direct and indirect 
methods of experiment has presented itself in the Committee’s observa- 
tions of Thermal Conductivities, where, however, they have not yet 
investigated the original substance which was the subject of the earUer 
experiments, but only an approximately similar one in two different con- 
ditions which permit a fair comparison of the measurements to be made, 
which have been obtained by direct, and also by a totally different method 
of procedure. The quantity of water (23 per cent.) found to be taken 
up by dry sand when thoroughly wet, as stated in the table, should raise 
its specifi-C heat by weight from 0*200, there given, to 0*348; but the 
specific heat observed in the second case was only 0*284, corresponding 
to an absorption of only 12 per cent, of water. The specific heats by 
weight and by volume given in the table for thoroughly wet sand are, there- 
fore, too low, and the value of the ratio - deduced from them must be 

sensibly higher than its real value for saturated sand. For perfectly dry 
sand it is 0*0032, for thoroughly wot sand it must accordingly be about 
0*0100, and for the sand in the experimental garden in Edinburgh, Sir 

Ic 

W. Thomson obtained the value 0*0087, of the ratio by a reduction 

c 

of the records of Professor Forbes’ underground thermometers. Could 
a specimen of the sand itself, which the Committee hopes to procure, be 
obtained in which the thermometers were sunk, the value of the ratio 
found by Sir W. Thomson would no doubt be very closely corroborated ; 
and, at the same time, the real values of the absolute conductivity and 
specific heat of a loose and porous earth like that in which these ther- 
mometers were placed, which the Committee has not yet determined, 
would be added to the present list. 

The Committee has the satisfaction to notice with peculiar commenda- 
tion the series of excellent and accurate experiments on the thermal con- 
ductivities and capacities of certain specimens of rooks of Japan, which 
the professors of the Tokio College there, Messrs. J. Perry and W. 
Ayrton, have conducted *with the greatest skill and originality of method 
and of practical execution. Of the very excellent memoir of these 
experimenters, and of the contributions from other sources to the practical 
investigation of the subject of rock-conductivity which have been made 
recently and in bygone years, the Committee hope to point out the 
bearings in a collective review, if the production of such a historical 
report, during the coining year, presents itself as a suffcicntly dcsmablo 
object for their reappointment. Thin microscopic sections of about 
twenty of the rock-specimens upon which they have experimented have 
been prepared by Mr. G. F. CutteU, of London, which convey much 
information to the eye regarding the causes of the various degrees of con- 
ductivity that are met with in particular rocks. The compact, almost 
purely siliceous nature of the quartzites is thus visibly presented, and 
the reason of their ranking with quartz much higher in conductivity 
than the more heterogeneous sandstones is very obvious. A similar 
minute inspection of tbe structure of Oraigleith sandstone will no doubt 
furnish evidence of similar purity of its material in comparison with other 
sandstones, in explanation of the very distinctive quality of remarkably 
high thermal conductivity which it appears to possess among them. 
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Meport of the Gommittee^ coneisthig of the Rev. H. F. Baenes- 
Laweenoe, C. Spence Bate, Esq.^ H. E, BiiEasEii, Esq. {Sec.), 
Dr. A. Gunther, J. E. Harting, E$q.,Dx. Gwyn Jeffreys, Pro- 
fessor Newton, and the Rev. Canon Tristram, appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the possib ility of establishing a Close 
Time^^ for Indigenous Animals. 

It is witb. regret that your Committee has to repoi’t that, for tho first time 
since its original appointment in Angust 18C8, tho work it has not nnsuc- 
cessfuUy had in hand has been brought in question, and this in a way 
which requires serious attention on the part of all who wisli to preserve 
our indigenous animals from the extermination that, until tho last few 
years, was threatening so many of them. 

In July 1877, it having been reported to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department that “ tho Herring Fishery on the coast 
of Scotland is in an unsatisfactory state, and that it is desirable that 
inquiries should be made to ascertain whether any legislative regulations ‘ 
would tend to promote the welfare of the fishermen engaged in the said 
fishery, and to increase the supply of herrings for the benefit of tho 
public,” that gentleman appointed Mr. Buckland, Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
and Mr. Archibald Young to be Commissioners to make such inquiries 
and to report to him the result thereof. 

In accordance therewith tho Commissioners above named reported to 
the Home Secretary, under date of March 1, 1878, and their ‘ BeportJ 
with ‘ Appendices,’ was subsequently presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by command of Her Majesty. 

This ‘ Report,’ containing certain conclusions arrived at by the Com- 
missioners, naturally attracted tho notice of your Committee ; and after 
due consideration it was resolved that a letter should be addressed on 
behalf of your Committee to the Homo Secretary in regard to some of 
those conclusions. 

Tho following is a copy of the letter iJioroupon sent : — 


To the Right Eononrable B. A. Orosh, EM. Rnmipal Seordarij of State 
for the Jlonxe l)eparimcnt, 

« 6 Teulerdon Street, JIaiiover S{(tinrc, W., 

Loudon, July 0, 1878. 

“ Sir, — The Committee of the British Assooiationfor the Advaiicomont 
of Science, appointed for the purpose of inquiring into tho possibility of 
establishing a close timo for indigenous animals, having had under thoir 
consideration the ‘ Report on tho Herring Fisheries of Scotland,’ dated 
March 1, 1878, and the conclusions at which tho Commissioners have 
arrived (pp. xxxv., xxxvi. of that Report), beg leavo respectfully to sub- 
mit to your consideration the following observations, viz. : — 

I. That conclusions Nos. 2 and 3 of tho Commissioners — ^viz., that 
* legislation in past periods has had no appreciable olTeot,’ and that 
^ nothing that man has yet done, and nothing that man is likoly to do, 
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IlQ/S diminislied, or is likely io diminisli, iho general stock of herrings in 
the soa’ — if coiTCct, are absolutely contradicted by conclusion 13, 
which recommends that ‘ The Sca-Bii*ds Preservation Act, protecting 
ganneta and other predaceous birds which cause a vast annual destruction 
of herrings, should bo repealed in so far as it applies to Scotland.’ 

“ II. That conclusion No. 1, stating that ‘ the llerring Fishery on the 
coast of Scotland, as a whole, has increased and is increasing,^ clearly 
shows that there can be no necessity for the step recommended in conclu- 
sion No. 13 as above cited. 

“ III. That conclusion No. 13 seems to have boon arrived at from ex- 
aggerated or incorrect information, as will appear from the following con- 
siderations : — The number of gannets on Ailsa is estimated (Report., 
p. xi.) at 10,000, and a yearly consumption of 21,600,000 herrings is 
Assigned to them ; while the Commissioners assume that there are ^ 60 
gannets in the rest of Scotland for every one on Ailsa,’ and on that 
assumption declare that the total destruction of herrings by Scottish 
gannets is more than 1,110,000,000 per annum. This is evidently a mis- 
calculation ; for, on the premisses, this last number should bo 1 ,101,000,000, 
a difference of more than 8,000,000. 

“ But, more than this, supposing the figures at the outset are right, it 
appears to the Close Time Committee that the succeeding assumption of 
the Commissioners must be altogether wrong ; at any rate there is no 
evidence adduced in its support, and some that is contradictory of it. 

“ The number of breeding-places of the gannet in iho Scottish seas 
has long been known to be five only, as, indeed, is admitted by one of the 
Commissioners (Appendix No. 2, p. 171); and the evidence of Captain 
McDonald, which is quoted in a note to tho same passage, while estimating 
the Ailsa gannets at 12,000 in 1869 (not 1851), as printed), puts the whole 
number of Scottish gannets at 324,000 instead of 510,000, which there 
would bo at the rate of 50 in tho rest of Scotland for one on Ailsa, accord- 
ing to the Commissioners’ assumption. 

“ Moreover, 50,000 of these 324,000 birds, or nearly one-sixth, are 
admitted by this same Commissioner to bo ‘ of groat value to tho inhabit- 
ants ’ of St. Kilda ; and, indeed, they arc of far greater value to them 
than any number of herrings, since it is perfectly well known that iho 
people of St. Kilda could hardly live without tlioir birds; thoroforo tliis 
50,000 must be omitted from any ostimato of detriment* Deducting, 
then, 50,000 IVom Captain McDonald’s 324,000, wo have 274,000, and 
these, at tho CotnmissionerH’ cHtimato, would consume 600,060,000 her- 
rings instead of the 1,110,000,000 alleged by tho Iteport, and, thoroforo, 
nearly 200,000,000 fewer than tlicj Oommissioners’ estimate of tlic annual 
tako of tho Scottish fisheries (800,000,000) — 25 per cent, loss, instead of 
37 per cent. more. 

“ Hitherto tho supposition of the Report, that tho gannets frequent tho 
Scottish seas all tho year round, lias l)oen followed ; but the Olosc^ Ih'iue 
Committee begs leave to obsorvo that, as a matter of fact, these birds arc 
not there in force for more than half the year. 

“ This, then, will require atioilicr abatement to bo made. Not io exag- 
gerate the ease, tho Committee assumes them to frequent tlioso waters 
seven months, or seven-twelfths of a year. This will make their annual 
capture of herrings 350,350,000, instead of the more than 1,110,000,000 

hH 
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of tlie Commissioiiers, feeing nearly 700,000,000, or mncli less than one- 
third, fewer. 

“IV. That in all the evidence received and published by the Commis- 
sioners only two witnesses allege that any harm has resulted to the fisheries 
from the Sea-Birds Protection Act. Of these, the first, Robert McConnell, 
presented a petition from the fishermen of Qirvan, in which it is stated 
(p. 145) that ‘ no legislation is called for or required ; * while another 
witness from the same place, John Melville (a fishery officer), declares (at 
p. 146) that ‘ the fishery has very much increased this last year. Recent 
years have also shown a gradual increase. The increase is partly due to 
the increased machinery, and partly to the increase in the number of 
herrings.* 

“ The second witness unfavourable to the Act, John MWilliam (an In* 
spector of Poor), speaks (pp. 147-49) only from personal knowledge 
aeqaired between 1833 and 1853, when he ceased to be a fisherman, and 
not from any recent experience. He can therefore scarcely be hold com- 
petent to give an opinion of his own as to whether the Sea-Birds Pro- 
tection Act (passed in 1869) has injured the fisheries. Another witness 
recommends the repeal of this Act ; but he, Hugh MacLachlan, expressly 
states (p. 143) that he ‘ thinks the cause of the decrease [in the number 
of herrings t^en] is the catching immature fish ; * and the remedy ho 
proposes is the adoption of a strict close time. 

“ V. That, on the other hand, the utility of sea-birds in pointing out 
the situation of shoals of herrings and other fish is not only generally 
notorious, but is even admitted in the Report (pp. 57 and 175). 

“ VI, That if the Sea-Birds Act be repealed on the grounds alleged for 
Scotland, its repeal for England and Ireland must logically follow ; and 
this Committee trusts that no steps may be taken to repeal the Act for 
Scotland. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Yours obediently, 

“H. E. Dbbssbb, 

Sec, to the Bnt, Assoc. Close Tme CommxtiteJ* 


To this letter the following reply has been received : — 

Whitehall, July 12, 1878. 

“ Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State to acknowlodgo the 
receipt of your letter of the 6th inst., submitting observations on behalf 
of the Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of Scionco 
on the Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the herring 
fisheries of Scotland, dated the 1st March last. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Tour obedient servant. 

(Signed) “ Godprbt LusHmaroN. 

«H. R. Dresser, Esq., 

6 Tenterden Street, Hanovei Square, W. ’ 

Tour Committee conceives that the points at issne between it and tho 
Scottish Herring Fishery Commissioners are thus fairly stated, and is 
confident that all unbiassed persons will admit that those Commissioners 
have over-stated thrir case. Tour Committee would further remark that, 
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tlLongli the Sea-Birds Preservation Act contains a provision (in section 3) 
for varying the close time therein enacted on dne application, no such 
application appears ever to have been made on the ground of detriment 
to the herring fisheries caused by sea-birds; while there can be no reason- 
able doubt that any application for shortening the close time on that 
ground, if duly made, would bo granted — circumstances which would 
seem to show that the conclusions of the Commissioners were not gene- 
rally shared by those interested in the fisheries. On the other hand, your 
Committee may refer to the fact, already mentioned in former Eeports, 
that several applications have been made for prolonging the existence of 
the close time. 

With regard to the Wild-Powl Preservation Act your Committee has 
to report that the discontent caused by its establishing a close time, 
dijBferent from that which was originally proposed by your Committee, 
still exists in some quarters, but that the power of variation the Act con- 
tains has been put in force in many counties ; and your Committee trusts 
when this power has been still farther exercised, as it doubtless will be, 
and the Act practically brought into accordance with your Committee’s 
first proposal, of which there arc many indications, dissatisfaction will be 
reduced to a minimum^ or will ahogothcr ccaso. 

A Bill for the Protection of Freshwater Fish has boon introduced into 
Parliament during the present Session, and will doubtless receive the 
Eoyal assent. It has not, however, been of a kind that needed any action 
on the part of your Committee, 

In view of any proceedings which may be taken in the Session of 1879 
in regard to the recommendations of the Scottish Herring Fishery Com- 
missioners already recited, as well as on general grounds, your Oommittoo 
respectfully urges its reappointment. 


RepoH of the Committee appointpd for the purpose of arrangmg 
with Dr. Doiibn for the occupatmi of a Table at the Zoological 
Station at Naples ; the Committee comisting of Mr. Dew-Smith 
{SecTeiary\ Professor Huxley, Dr. Caepionteu, I)r. Owyn Jekfheys, 
Mr. SoLATEH, Dr. M. Fostee, Mr. F. M. Baleoue, mid Professor 
Rat I-jankestee. 

Toue Committee have the honour to report tliat the working of the Zoo- 
logical Station is proceeding in the most satisfactory manner, and that its 
efficiency has greatly increased since the last report was made. 

Since August 1, 1877, no less than twenty-one naturalists have boon 
engaged in working at tbe Station, which is a larger number than in any 
former year. 

The steam launch presented by the Berlin Academy of Sciences has 
been of gi'oat service in providing animals found at a distance from Naples, 
and of short-lived animals requiring rapid transit, to enable them to bo 
used in a sufficiently fresh condition. 
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Of late, one of tlio main objects of tho Station has boon largely de* 
yeloped, viz., the supplying of animals for research, and for raiisonni 
specimens at a small cost to persons applying for them. 

The animals are procured and preserved by the staff at tho Stalion, 
and are sent off and charged for at tho bare cost of tlio animals, plus tho 
cost of tho preservation solutions. 

Since August 1, 1877, packages of specimens have boon sent to forty- 
nine different naturalists residing in various parts of the world. A list 
is appended to this report, giving the names of those to whom the S])cci- 
mens were sent, and also the nature of the specimens themselves. 

The scientific work of the Station is progressing well, as tho following 
list of monographs preparing for publication will show : — 


On Ctonophoridio ........By Dr. Chun. 

„ Balanoglos&tus Dr, Spcngcl. 

„ Sipunculoidie „ Dr. KSpengcl. 

„ Capitcllidio (Annelida) Dr. Klsig, 

„ Caprcllidfn Dr. Mayer. 

„ Pycnogonidie Dr Dohm, 

— Dr. Emory. 

„ Hyperidai Dr, Mayer. 


Also several algological monographs hy Dr. Falkenherg, Dr. Schaiitz^ 
and Professor Solms-Laubach are nearly ready, besides many papers on 
minor investigations 

We hear that tho monographs on Ctenophoridse, by Dr. Ohun, and 
on Balanoglossus, by Dr. Spengel, are already in the press. 

We very much regret that no naturalists have availed themselves of 
the use of the table engaged by the Association, and we would suggest 
that members should endeavour to make it more widely known that 
naturalists desirous of working at some group of animals may, with the 
consent of the Committee, proceed to Naples, and there find every con- 
venience for their work, including material and use of the steam launch 
for dredging purposes, supplied to them free of all cost. 

Lastly, we very strongly urge tho desirability of renewing tho gmnt 
of .^75, as although, as wo have shown, the Station is in a most prosperous 
condition, still it can only remain so when liberally supported by public 
bodies interested in tlic advancement of science. 


List of thp KaiuraU^ts %oho have wm^ked in the Station from 
August 1 , 1877 , to August 1 , 1878 . 


Prof. Til. Eimcr, Tu- 
bingen Table Wiirtemberg 1 8 August 1877 to 

Dr. Bonnet, Munioli ... „ bavaria 20 „ ,, „ 

Prof. Stondner, Hallo „ Prussia 26 „ „ „ 

Prof. His, Leipzig „ Saxony 7 September „ „ 

Prof. Uraf Salms-La\i- 

bacli, Stxasburg „ Strasburg 2G „ „ „ 

Dr. Tasclienberg, Leip- 
zig ,, Sjixony 3 Kovember „ „ 

Dr. P. Mayer, Ijudcn- 

sobeidt „ i^nissia 1 January 1 87$ „ 

Dr. Zincone, Naples ... „ Italy 1 „ „ „ 

Dr. De la Valle, Naples „ Italy 1 January 1878 „ 


4 September J87T 

16 Octolior 

27 September „ 

24 October „ 

28 June 1878 
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Dr, Solimitz, Kassol ... 
Dr. B. Valianto, Naples 
Dr. D. Everts, Hague 
Dr. V. Koch, Darra- 

stadb 

Prof. Oral Halms- Lau- 

bach, Strasbiirp^ 

Dr. 0. Glum, Frank- 
fort 

Dr. V. Rohlffa, Leipzig- 
Dr. L. Graff, Asohaffen- 

burg 

Professor Metchinkoff, 

Odessa , 

Prof. V. Rougemont, 

Neuchatel . 

Dr. Emery, Nai)lcs ... , 


lo Switzerland 14 January 

1878 

to 

7 May 

1878 

Prushia 

S2 „ 

» 

ff 

80 June 


Italy 

11 l!V!jn.iary 


ft 




Holland 

11 Maioh 

» 

ff 

18 May 

ff 

Darmstadt 

12 

)> 

ff 

^4 „ 

ff 

Strasburg 
Berlin Aca- 

H „ 

» 

ff 

2r> April 

ff 

demy 

H „ 

ji 

ff 

28 ,, 

}> 

Saxony 

30 „ 

j> 

ff 

18 May 

ff 

Bavaria 

31 „ 

s> 

ff 

11.^ ,2 

ff 

Russia 

17 „ 

If 

ff 

3 June 

f> 

Switzerland 

8 May 

5» 

ff 

2 July 

ff 

Italy 

38 June 

if 

ff 

— 


List of Naticralists and Places to which Animals have been B&nt 

J A t . J - - 


Aug. 



1877. 



1 

Dr. M. Lanzi 

Rome 

3 

Mr. Balfour 

Paris 

3 

Dr. Grobbem 

Vienna 

3 

I'rof. Sluder 

Borne 

Sept. 



10 

Prof. Eimer 

Tiibingcn 

22 

Prof. Groeff 

Marburg 

Oct. 


30 

Prof, Gotlo 

Strassbnrg 

30 

Prof. Heller 

Innsbruck 

Nov. 



5 

Anal. Institute 

Hallo 

5 

L. Blaschka 

Dresden 

28 

l^rof. Hoffmann 

L(‘yden 

28 

Doc 

Kgl, Nat iiralicncab. 

Stuttgart 

10 

1‘rof. AuHs<‘ror 

(xraz 

31 

Museo Zoologico 

Pah'rmo 

31 

W. Percy Sladen 

Halifax 

31 

Prof. Greeff 

Marburg 

81 

Zool. Museum 

Berliu 

Jan. 

I 


1878. 



10 

/Kgl. C. Tldonirznd-i 
( SohuU‘ f 

J^rofessor Kollmann 

Munich 

12 

Munich 

28 

Prof, F. li Schulze 

Graz 

28 

Zool. Station 

Trieste 

Feb, 



4 

0. Armhriuster 

London 

4 

Prof. Eltlerb 

Gottingen 

4 

Dr. Emery 

i^alormo 

4 

A. Waters 

Woodbrook 

March 


9 

Ih-of. Somj)or 

Prof. Totlaro 

Wurzburg 

9 

Romo 

30 

H. Karl Im us 

Marburg 

30 

Dr, Lxidwig 

Qdttingoii 


Halojo. 

Ascidia, 

CJrustacoa. 

Salpm, Ooolcnlorata. 

Selachia. 

Miscellaneous. 

Embi 7 osof Torpedo, andScyllium. 
Crustacea, 

MibcellaiiiSbus. 

Molluhca, Ooolciiierata. 
Miscellaneotts, 
do. 

do, 

Fishos. 

Echino<L‘nuata. 

Ke1iino<l., (Jooleid, 

MiscellanoouH, 


do. 

I Tel (‘ropoda and PI oropoda. 

Kpougidas 

Uydrom(‘duhie. 

CJ<‘phalopoda. 

Coelcnt., EchincHL 
Eyes of lishos. 

Bryozoa. 

r^amcdli branch lata. 
Miscellaneous, 
do. 

EchiiKKlermata. 
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1878 

April 


London 

8 

0. Stacy Watson 

16 

Prof. Claus 

Vienna 

30 

Prof. Elmer 

Tubingen 

30 

K- Felfeche 

Leipzig 

30 

Hr. T. Thering 

Erlangen 

30 

Prof. Lcuckaai 

Leipzig 

May 


7 

Hr. Lang 

Berne 

11 

Hr. Everts 

Hagne 

14 

Prof. Graff 

AschafEenb. 

16 

Prof. Hoffmann 

Leyden 

18 

Hr. de Man 

Leyden 

19 

Zool. Cabinet 

St.Peiersburg 

26 

Prof. V. Koch 

Harmstadt 

25 

Prof. Steindacliner 

Vienna 

June 



29 

Prof, do Rougemont 

Neuchatel 

29 

Zoolog. Institute 

HaUe 

July 


27 

Zoolog. Museum 

Berlin 

31 

K. Hcider 

Graz 

31 

Leeds Museum 

Leeds 

31 

Hr. Prepei ^ 

Olfen 


Fishes. 

Ooole'ntci’aia. 

Fishes, Kchinod., Ooelcnt, 
Brachyura. 

Mollusca. 

Misoollanootis. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Eyes of Cephalop. and Ptexop, 
Mollusca. 

Hydra polyps. 

Mollusca, Ooelent. 

Pishes, Ooelent. 

Pishes. 

Miscellaneous. 

do. 

Ooelent. 

Mollusca, Pishes, Ooelent., Vermes. 
Miscellaneous, 


Report of the Anthropometric Committee^ consisting of Dr. Faee, 
Lord Abeebaee, Dr. W. Bain, Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Beabrook, Sir 
G-eoroe Campbell, Captain Dillon, The Earl op Ducie, Professor 
Flower, Mr. Distant, Mr. F, P. Fellows, Mr, F. Galton, Mr. 
Park Harrison, Mr. J. Heywood, Mr. P. Hallett, Major-Gen. 
Lane Fox (Sec.)^ Inspector-General Lawson, Mr. Georoe Shaw 
Lbpetre, Professor Leone Levi, Dr. Waller Lewis, Dr, Mottat, 
Sir Eawson Eawson, Mr. Alexander Ebdgrave, and Professor 
Bollbston. 

A CONSIDERABLE delay has been nnaToidably inenrrod in preparing and 
circulating the schedules and accompanying instructions for collecting 
the desired observations, with a view of testing by practical experience 
the e^ent to which the Committee might look for useful results, and the 
sufficiency of the instructions to ensure both accuracy and uniformity. 
The work, therefore, has hitherto been rather tentative and expenmental. 

The forms and instruments used by the Committee are : (1). BxpUcit 
instructions to observers on the mode of fiUing-in the blank schedules, 
and on the use of the instruments. (2). A schedule for the measure- 
ments and other observations. This contains, when full, twenty names. 
(3). A printed circular, by Dr. Parr, explaining the objects of the Com- 
mittee. (4). Book of tinted papers, named and numbered, to assist 
observers in specifying the different colours of the hair, (S). A circular 
hj Mr. Brabrook, in relation to photographs. (6). A diagram showing 
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the position in which the strength of arm should bo tested ; and (7) a 
card containing dots for testing eyesight. 

The instruments are : (1). A weighing machine. (2). A simple ap- 
paratus for measuring height. (3). A spirometer ; and (4) a spring 
balance for testing strength of arm. Of those instruments the Committee 
have purcliased four complete sets. 

A great number of the forms have been distributed to persons in various 
parts of the country. 

The schedules already filled up and received by the Committee relate 
to the measurements of the boys at Westminster School, the 2nd Royal 
Surrey Militia, letter-sorters in the General Post OjB&ce, recruits, persons 
employed in a large manufactory in Bedford, criminals ; and a few relate 
to persons engaged in different occupations. Some of these, however, 
have not been taken strictly according to the instructions drawn out by 
the Committee, and some of them are of less value than the rest. 

Other measurements have been promised by Dr. Mouat ; by the Rev. 
George Style, the head-master of a grammar-school in Yorkshire ; by Dr. 
Farr ; and by Capt. Brown, of the 18th Kent Rifle Volunteers. Capt.Brown 
states, in his letter to Dr. Parr, that he will have much pleasure in fur- 
nishing measurements of the men in his corps — about 100 ; and that ho 
will see personally the other eight commanding officers, and ask them to 
assist the Committee. Should Capt. Brown bo able to obtain the whole, 
they will amount to about 900 men. 

Amongst those who have furnished the Committee with measurements 
may be mentioned the names of Major-General Lane Pox, Mr. Francis 
Galton, Inspector-General Lawson, Dr. Waller Lewis, Dr. Bain, Dr. Scott, 
the head-master of Westminster School, and Professor Rudlor. 

A few sets of tables have been prepared from the above returns, show- 
ing the ago and height, age and weight, age and strength, and average 
height, weight, and strength, as well as the ratio between height and 
weight and the ratio between height and strength. 

An extract from the tables relating to criminals has been drawn out by 
Mr. Francis Galton, as an illustration of one of the methods in which it 
is proposed to deal with facts collected by the Committee, to bo circulated 
with their forms and instructions. 

General Lane Fox has written a full report on the measurements, which 
he personally superintended, of the 2nd Royal SuiToy Militia ; and from 
which he has prepared several tables, which are shown at the end of his 
report. His tables, though diffcretitly constructed, agree in nearly every 
particular with those prepared under the direction of Dr. fcW. 

It will he observed that several gentlemen have promised to furnish the 
Committee with moasuremonts, and they hope soon to bo in possession of 
such facts as will enable them to compare the results with the different 
classes of the population, and to determine the physical charactc^rs of 
persons bom and living in different parts of tbo country. 

In the meantime the Committee abstain from submitting incomploto 
results ; they, however, think the following short abstract from some of 
the tables alluded to may bo of sufficient interest to deserve consideration. 
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weight 
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erage height 
in inches 
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ga 
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fas 
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H 

hi 

ih 



{23 

< 

< 

^ 0 

is -a 

A 
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Non-commisbioned officers 







isJ 

and men 2nd Royal Suncy 
Militia 







Boys at Westminster School 
General Post Office (letter- 

20 

59 7 

86*2 

17*8 

1*1 

0*8 



sorters, &:c.) 

36 

56*9 

71*7 


1*3 

— 


Non-commissioned officers 



uJ 

and men 2ncl Royal Surrey 
Militia 







Boys at Westminster School 
General Post Office (letter- 

48 

61-3 

95*3 

66-6 

1*6 

0*9 



sorters, (See.) 

503 

60*3 

93*3 

— 

1*5 



Kon-commissioned officers 




IS- 

and men 2nd Royal Surrey 
Militia , 







Boys at Westminster School 
General Post Office (letter- 

39 

64*8 

111*5 

50*1 

1*7 

0*9 



bortcis, &o.) 

670 

61-7 

100*5 



1*6 



Non-commisbioiied officerb 



IS H 

and men 2nd Royal Suiroy 
Militia 

4 

61*5 

122*5 

61*3 

1*0 

1*0 

Boys at Westminster* School 
General Post Office (letter- 

ts 

66*6 

121*2 

60*8 

1*0 

1*0 



sorters, (kc.) 

275 

63*9 

111*5 


1*7 


t 

, Non-commissioned officerb 



17- 

and men 2nd Royal Siuiey 
Mililin 

13 

Ol-O 

110*1 

01*7 

1*0 

1*9 

1*0 

Boys at West minster School 
General l*ost Office (let tor- 

18 

67*8 

120*6 

(SI *6 

1*2 




sort ers, ^Src.) 

. Non-coiumisbioned otlicers 

121 

65* t 

120*5 


2*0 

« 

18. 

and men 2ud Rt)yal S\ur<‘y 
Militia 

35 

61*7 

126*2 

()7*1 

1*9 

1*0 

Boys at Westmiublor School 
General Post Office (lelter- 

8 

67*5 

13H-1 

92*5 

2*0 

1*1 



' sorters, (See.) 

08 

65*1 

123*3 


1*9 







For tlie purpose of inquiring into and determining Lho typical forms of 
our race a sub-committee has been formed, consisting of Mr. Brabrook, 
Sir Rawson Rawson, Major- G-enoral Lane Fox, Mr. Fmiiois Galton, Mr. 
Park Harrison, Professor Leone Levi, and Mr. Distant. 

The Report of the Sub-Committee is annexed hereto. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Committee have now organised the 
system of observations, and have tested them sufficiently; they havo 
mstributed blank schedules, which they expect to havo roturnod to iliotn 
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filled up ; they have also agreed on the more important points concerned 
in the forms of reduction of the raw materials. 

They are now prepared with instruments sufficient to enter upon a largo 
field of observation. 

They have expended £.'83 11s. 2d. in their prefatory work of the £100 
that was voted to them, and have handed the residue back to tlie 
Treasurer. They now beg that the residue bo ro-g^untod to tliem, to- 
gether with an additional sum of £83 11s. 2d., which will put them in 
possession of £100 to carry on operations during the next year, which 
they trust will produce a valuable harvest of results. 

William Farr, 

July, 1878. CJiairman of Anthrojmndric Conmittec. 


RepOBI’ op SUB-00MMITT3flE. 

The Sub- Committee appointed by the Anthropometric Committee to 
deal with that portion of the reference to them which relates to ‘‘the 
publication of photographs of the typical races of the empire,” resolved 
in the first instance to limit the inquiry to the investigation, by moans of 
pbotogi*aphs, of the national or local types of mces prevailing in dilTorent 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

The plan which the Suh-Committeo thought it best to adopt was to 
select a number of districts in which it is believed a distinct ty ])0 prevails, 
and in each such district to request Iho asbistanco of as many competent 
observers as can bo found; each to be asked to obtain a limited number 
of photographs, six to ten, representing in his opinion the typo chiofiy 
prevalent among individuals belonging to families long settled and intor- 
marrying in the district. IVom materials thus obtainocl, the Sub- 
Committee hope to be able to select represoutativo specimens. 

In the carrying out of this plan, the assistance of professional and 
amateur photographers, of medical men, and of clergymen, has been 
sought, A circular has been addressed to about a hundred members of 
the Association, and a letter has boon published, by authority of the 
Committee, in the ^ Photographic News,’ This inquhy is one, howovex*, 
in which almost every raomber of the Association may bo able to assist, 
and the Sub-Committee (presuming iho Associaiion will authorise the 
continuance of the work) appeal to the mombers generally for such 
assistance. 

The Sub- Committee recommend — 

1. That the selected individuals should bo adults. 

2. That the doiails of their pedigree, as far as possible, should bo given, 

3. That, in general, only those* should bo acc(‘ple(l whose* two parents 
and four grandparents wore born in or belongi’d to ilic district. 

4. Tliat the colour of hair and eyes sliould bo stated, if praolicablo. 

5. That thepliotographs sliould bo accompanied by a wTiiton dosoriplion 
of the particular features they portray as being characteristic of the dis- 
trict. 

In pursuance of this plan, the Sub-C{)mmittee have received from Pro- 
fessor Rudlor an excellent selection of 5 male and 5 female inhabitants of 
Aberystwith, which arc laid upon the table, as spocimcxis of the way in 
which the work should ho done. Mr. Paik Harrison, one of their body, 
has made a sele(4ion of typos from Wales and Cornwall, and others from 
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Sussex and East Kent. Miss Whitmore- Jones, of Ohastloton House, 
Oxfordshire, has kindly arranged for the photographing of some of the 
inhabitants of that parish whose pedigree can be traced in the parish 
registers up to their very oommoncement, nearly 300 years ago, (Six 
groups thus obtained are laid upon the table.) Mr. Hooper, a skilled 
photographer, has promised to furnish the Sub-Committee with specimens 
from several districts. They have had also most liberally placed at their 
disposal the important collections which have been made during many 
years past by their colleague, Dr. Beddoe. The Rev, Mr. Crompton, in 
Norfolk, Mr. Spence Bate, in Cornwall, Mr. C. Staniland Wake, at Hull, 
Mr. Sorby, at Sheffield, Dr. Muirhead, for Scotland, and numerous others, 
have also kindly undertaken to collect photographs for the Sub-Committee. 
Collectors for Ireland are much wanted. 

Though the Sub-Committee are as yet only on the threshold of their task, 
and their operations have been hitherto tentative, they are hopeful of use- 
ful results. Their sense of the importance and interest of the work has 
grown with every step they have taken, and it is abundantly clear that, 
if not now completed, it will become more and more difficult in future 
years. The influence of railways has during the last fifty years greatly 
increased migration and intermixture, and that influence must increase 
instead of diminishing. It has indeed been suggested to the Sub-Committee 
by some of their correspondents that the requirement as to pedigree is 
already too onerous for urban and manufacturing districts, and that in 
such cases it will be necessary to be content with proof that a mere 
majority of the three generations, and not the whole, belong to the dis- 
trict. 

The Sub- Committee respectfully recommend that they be reappointed, 
with the view of pressing forward the work to completion. They would 
be glad if a few practical photographers could be added to their number ; 
and they again ask for the assistance of any competent persons who will 
undertake to select six or ten typical photographs in the district they 
know best, and for any other aid in carrying out the undertaking that tho 
members can give. 

In connexion with this branch of the subject, the Sub-Committee have 
watched with much interest tho experiments of their colleagues Mr. Francis 
Galton, in preparing compound photographs from sovoral individuals 
belonging to the same category. In dealing with tho foaturos of crimbalH, 
Mr. Galton has produced some remarkable results, and tho Sub-Oommitteo 
will not fail to inquire whether an application of his procoHs would not bo 
useful for their own purposes in generalising tho peculiar foaiuros observed 
in different localities. 

Though the Sub-Committee have of necessity postponed the collection 
of photographs of races of the empire outside the United Kingdom, Sir 
Rawson Rawson has been kind enough to obtain for them from the 
Colonial Office a sot of the very fine series of photographs which that 
department obtained some years ago under the advice of Professor Huxley ; 
and the authorities of the India Office have also kindly placed at the dis- 
posd of the Sub-Committee tbeir valuable collection of photographs of 
Indian races. 

For tho Sub-Oommittce, 

B. W. Bbabbook. 


July, 1878. 
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Report of the Committee^ consistmg of Dr. A. W. Williamson, Pro- 
fessor Sir William Thomson, Mr. Beamwell, Mr. St. John Vin- 
cent Day, Dr. C. W. Siemens, Mr. C. W. Meeeipielb, Dr. Neilson 
Hancoce, Mr. F. J. Abel, Mr. J. E. Napiek, Captain DotrCLAS 
Gtalton, Mr. Newmaech, Mr. E. H. Caebittt, and Mr. Maokoet, 
appointed for the purpose of watching and reportmg to the 
Council on Patent Legislation. 

This Committee begs leave to report that, with the exception of the 
introduction of a Bill on the Patent Law by a private member, which 
Bill was not proceeded with, there has not been any attempt at legisla- 
tion on the subject. The Committee request that they may be reap- 
pointed. 


Report of the Committee^ consisting of Mr. W. H. Baelow, Mr. H. 
Bessemee, Mr. F. J. Beamwell, Captain Douglas Ctalton, Sir 

John Hawkshaw, Dr, C. W. Siemens, Professor Abel, and Mr. E. 

H. Caebutt {Sec.)^ appointed for the purpose of considering the 

Use of Steel for Structural Purposes. 

Owing to the action of your Committee, the Board of Trade roquosiod 
two of your members, viz., Sir John Hawkshaw, P.R.S., and Mr. W, H. 
Barlow, P.R.S., to co-operate with Colonel Tolland, ‘‘to consider whether 
it is practicable to assign a safe co-efficient for stool.'’ 

After a long and careful consideiation they, on March 19, 1877, re- 
ported as follows : — 

“ We assume that with steel, as with iron, the engineer will take care 
that, as well as the required strength, he secures a proper amount of 
ductility. 

“ Having given the subject our best considoiation, wo recommend that 
the employment of stool in engineering structures should bo authorised by 
the Board of Trade under the following coiulitions, namely : — 

“ 1. That the steel employed should bo cast stool or stool made by 
some process of fusion, subsequently rolled or hammered, and that it 
should bo of a quality possessing considerable toughness aiid ductility, 
and that a certificate to the ofifoct that the stool is of this description 
and quality should be forwarded to the Board of Trade by tho onginoor 
responsible for tho structure. 

“2. That the greatest load which can be brought upon tho bridge or 
structure, added to the weight of the suporstracture, should not produce 
a greater strain in any part than C4 tons per square inch. 

“In conclusion we have to remark that in recommending a co-olficioni. 
of 6^ tons per square inch for tho employment of steel in railway struc- 
tures generally, wo ai*e aware that cases may and probably will arise when 
it will bo proposed to use stoel of special make and still greater tenacity, 
and when a higher co-ofliciont might bo permissible ; but W(^ think those 
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cases must be left for consideration wbon they arise, and that a bigbor co- 
efficient may be then allowed in those instances whore the reasons given 
appear to the Board of Trade to justify it. 

Wo are, &o., 

(Signed) ‘Mohn IIawkshaw, 

‘‘ W. Yolland, 

W. H. Barlow. 

“ The Secretary of the Board of Trade, &c.” 

This Eeport has since been acted upon by the Board of Trade in the 
printed paper issued by them in reference to railway structures. 

It will be observed that a co-efficient of 6^ tons per square inch is 
assigned to steel, that of iron being 5 tons per square inch. 

This increase of the co-efficient will effect important economy in 
structures, especially in bridges of large spans, and will also tend gene- 
rally to increase the employment of steel for railway and shipbuilding 
purposes. 

The labours of your Committee having ended m such a satisfactory 
maimer, there is no necessity to reappoint them. 


Report on the Geographical Distribution of the Chi/roptera. 

By G. E. Dobson, M.B. 

[A communication ordered by the Geneial Committee to be printed vi extciLso 
among the Reports.] 

In his work on the Geographical Distribution of Animals, published 
scarcely two years ago, Mr. Wallace writes : — “ The genera of Ohiroptora 
are in a state of great confusion, the names used by different authors 
being often not at all comparable, so that the few details given of the 
distribution of the bats are not trustworthy. We have therefore made 
little use of this order in the theoretical part of the work.” And again : 

The bats are a very difficult study, and it is quite uncovtain how many 
distinct species there are ; the genera are oxooodingly numerous, but ilioy 
aro in a very unsettled state, aud the synonymy is oxcoedingly confused. 
The details of thoir distribution cannot therefore bo usefully entered upon 
here/" 

These remarks furnish a suitable preface to this paper, Tlio recent 
publication of my work on the Chiroptera renders thorn, I hope, no longer 
applicable, and 1 purpose now to set forth in greater detail the results of 
my inquiries into tho geographical distribution of these animals than the 
space at my disposal in the introduction to the work referred to lias per- 
mitted. 

Mr. Wallace points out the pre-eminent importance of tho distiibution 
of Mammals in determining the limits of zoological regions ; but also 
remarks that, there are two groups which have quite exceptional moans 
of dispersal — the bats which fly, and tho cetacea, seals, &o,, which swim. 
The former are capable of traversing considerable spaces of sea, since two 
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North American species either regularly or occasionally visit the Ber- 
mudas, a distance of 600 miles from the mainland.” 

I do not think that the occurrence of two American species of bats in 
the Bermudas affords much proof of the general capability of the species 
of Chiroptera in traversing considerable spaces of sea, for it is exceedingly 
probable that the few individuals which have been noticed there have 
been carried thither by storms (to which cause is evidently duo the great 
number of straggling species of birds which have been found there), or 
have been imported into the island while hybernating in the holds of 
vessels, or are the descendants of such accidentally imported individuals. 
However, even if it be grantc d that the Chiroptera possess great powers 
of dispersal, it is certain that quite nine-tenths of the species avail them- 
selves of them in a very limited degree indeed, and it is significant that 
the distribution of the species is limited by barriers similar to those which 
govern it in the case of other species of mammals. This is well shown 
by the small number of species which are known to inhabit more than 
one of the recognised zoological regions, which amount to 22 only out 
of 400, The following list includes these spccjies, and shows also their 
distribution. 


1 . Pt( ro})U8 h ypomeltoi ua 

2. Mamujhmm minim m 

3. JihinolopliuH firmm-((juini(m 

4. Vesper ugo s( i*ofin its . 

6. Vesj)CTugo tioctuhc 

6. Vespmtgo maiirus 

7. Vesp&i'ihgo ahramits 

8. Vesper \t>go Knhlii 

0. Nyctieehs e^^epusenlo/ris 

10. Atalapm rm^ehm'aeensis 

11. Atalaplia cinerea 

12. Harpiimplmhbs lia/rpia 

13. VespertiVio adrmms 

14. VespeHxlio capaeeinii 

1 6. Vespertilio dauheiitmiii 

16. Vespert/ilio mirieola 

17. Vespe'i'tilio limf vg%ts 

1 8. K&invmla Itct/rdmeJm 

10. Mimipimis Hckmhtrsii ..... 

20. Tapkoious nudirentns 

2 1 . liMnoponui w ieropJi ijllmn 

22. Nyotinomm h*asiliensis 


Auatralian and Oriental. 

Oriental and AablraJian. 

Blliiopian and X^iLearclic. 

All regions < xcept the Australian. 
KOuopuin, Oiicnlal, ralaiarctic. 

Orient <al and Palinarclic. 

Oriental and Austialian, 

Oriental and Palinarctic. 

Kearctic and Ncotro))ical. 

Nearctic and Neotropical* 

Heard io and Neotropical. 

Oriental and Australian. 

Oriental and Australian. 

Oriental and Palacarclic. 

Paltearoiic and Oriental. 

Oriental and Australian, 

Nearctic and Neotropical. 

Oriental and Aubtralian. 

Oxiental, Australian, Ethiopian, and 
Paltuarctio. 

Kthiopian, Oriental, and Paliearctic, 
‘Klhio])ian, Oriental, and Mieardic, 
Neotropical and Nearctic. 


Estimating the total number of known specioH of Ohiroptora at 4^00, it 
follows that 5^ per coni only wander beyond their rcspoctivti zoological 
regions, or, in other words, 94| per cent, arc charaet{‘riHfci<‘. It is also 
noticeable that more than two-thirds of these wandering Hpocics belong 
to the family Vosporfcilionidflo, which has by far the widest goographietd 
distribution, and includes the least specialised forms. 

The following table exhibits tho numbers of families, genera, aaid spc'cios 
inhabiting each zoological region ; and shows that in tho r(*gions situated 
principally within tho tropics (as the Oriental and Neotropical regions) 
the number of species is more tlian three times that of those lying chioily 
in the temperate zones (as tho Nearctic and Palsearctic regions). 
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Paleearctic 

Etliiopuin 

Oriental 

Australian j 

Neotropical | 

Ncaictic 


Families 

Genera 

Species 

Families 

Genera 

L 

1 

Genera 

s 

1 Families 

§ 

1 

1 

Families 

I 

1 

1 Species 

i 

I 

1 

s 

Ptcropodidio .. 





1 

3 

18 

1 

5 

20 

1 

7 

33 

6 

— 

— 


— 

— 


lihinolophidie .. 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

11 

1 

3 

28 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

UTycteriAe 

- 

— 

— 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 


— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

u 

V*espcrtUionicUj 

1 

7 

25 

1 

6 

28 

1 

6 

47 

1 

7 

18 

1 

6 

21: 

1 

6 

JBmballonurida . 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

18 

1 

5 

13 

1 

4 

7 

1 

8 

26 

1 

1 

1 

Phyllostomidss.. 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

31 

66 



1 

Total . . . 

3 

11 

32 

5 

19 

83 

r 

121 

nr 

4 

21 

04 

3 

41 

106 

2 

■;! 

?! 


In considering the geographical distribution of each family of the 
Ohiroptera and the range of its genera and species, I think it well to 
commence with the Yespertilionidse and Emballonuridfio, as these alono arc 
to any extent cosmopolitan in their distribution. 

Of the sixteen genera of Vespertilionidss five (A}itrogou$f Nyoh'cejmf 
Atalaphdf Natalus and Thyroptera), are peculiar to America, but these aro 
represented by nine species only. Of the remaining eleven genera, eight 
are peculiar to the Eastern hemisphere, and of these Nyctophilus and 
OhdUnololus (subgen.) are limited to the Australian region; 8y}iotiifty 
Otonycteris^ and Flecotus (subgen.) to the Palssarctic. A second species 
of Flecotus (the type of a well-defined subgenus Gorinorhin m) is found in 
the Hearctic region only. Two genera alone, Yesp&rugo and Yesp&rtiUo 
are cosmopolitan ; but of the fifty species of the former, eleven only inhabit 
America, and the few American species of the latter genus aro closely 
related to one another. A single species of Yespertilionidfle — Vesper ugo 
serotinus — is alone known with certainty to extend into both hemispheres, 
although it is probable that 7. abramvs and F. borealis may bo found 
hereafter to have as wide a distribution. 

Although the genera of Emballonuridm aro much more equally distri- 
buted in number between the two hemispheres, half of the whoh' being 
American, a single genus alone, Nyctimmw, is common to both, and it 
is worthy of note that, of the twenty-one species of this genus, four only 
inhabit America, and those are all closely related to one another, and very 
far removed from any of the Old World Hpecios. Funa^ AmorphocbolluSf 
BJiynclionycteris, Saccopfmjx, Diolldnrus, Nootilio, and Mohmus, repre- 
sented by twenty-six species, are peculiar to the Neotropical region, wliile 
the remaining genera with thirty-seven species arc limited to the Mastern 
hemisphere. Of these Mystaolna with a single speoios is found in Now 
Zealand only. Goleu/ra appears to he limited to East Africa and the 
Malagasy subregion, but the species from these subregions are very 
distinct. Emballonura extends from Madagascar to the Malay Archipelago, 
and throughout tbe larger islands of the Polynesian subregion, but has 
not been recorded from any part of the adjacent continents' 

The Neotropical genera of this family arc, on the whole, more closely 
related to each other than to any of the old world gonera ; nevertheless 
there are certain peculiar forms of limited distribution in iho Eastern 
hemisphere, which seem to have their nearest allies among nc^otropical 
species. Thus, the very remarkable species, OheiromeUs torquahis, which 
has not been found beyond the Indo-Malayan suhrogion, appears to bo 
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closely related to some of the species of the Neotropical genus Molossus 
than to any of the Old World forms ; and the same remark applies to 
Nyctmomus amtralis, which is characteristic of the Australian region. 

Although the Emballonuridflc have as wide an oastwardly and west- 
wardly distribution as the Vesperiilionidoe, yet they are far exceeded by 
the latter family in their northern and southern range. While the 
Vespertilionidoo extend in the Northern hemisphere as far as the isothermal 
of 32® Fahr. or thereabouts, the Bmballonuridos are rarely found north or 
south of the isothermal of 55®. 

The Rhinolophidas are limited to the Eastern hemisphere, and within 
these limits the species have much less extended bounds than even those 
of the preceding family. No species has as yet been recorded with cer- 
tainty from the Polynesian subregion, from Tasmania, or from New 
Zealand. With the exception of BliwolophiLs femmuequmwn, which 
extends throughout the Ethiopian and warmer parts of the Palsoarctio 
region, the species of this family inhabiting each of the zoological regions 
comprised within the area of its distribution are distinct and charac- 
teristic. No species of the subfamily PhjllorJmunai extends into the 
Palsearctic region ; Omlops is limited to the Oriental region, and Bhmo^ 
mfcteris to the Australian ; these last two genera, however, include but 
a single species each. The very remarkable Conns Fhjllorhina cormier- 
somi and Fh. cycloi^^ belong to the Ethiopian region, but the former 
species alone extends int^ the Malagasy subregion. 

The Nycteridee are limited to the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, one 
species only passing slightly beyond the limits of the latter region, and 
none have as yet been found in the Malagasy subregion of the former. 
The Ethiopian species of the g&nuB Megaderma are more closely related to 
each other than to the Oriental species. The distribution of Nycterh is 
remarkable : six species are limited to the Ethopian region, tho seventh is 
found in Java, and differs from all the rest in the large size of tho second 
lower premolar. 

The Phyllostomida) present tlie only instance of a family of Ohiroptera 
liinited to a single zoological region. None of the species aro known 
with certainty to inhabit permanently any of the countries beyond tho 
recognized limits of tho Neotropical region. This family is thoroforo 
eminently charimtoristic of that region. Although Centrtil America and 
Southern Mexico have represontaiivos of almost every genus of Phyllo- 
stomidm, none of tho species have boon, with any coitainty, recorded from 
the Southern States of North Amcricja, thougli tho moan annual tomporn- 
turo of a groat part of those countries equals or t^xcoods that of matiy 
parts of South America wiioro ropresontutivos of’lho family arc abundant. 
It is worthy of note that Macroia^ uuxfnliouhii^ winch has bo<ui alone found 
as far north as Capo St. Lucas in California, is apparently omnivorous, 
living indillbrontly on fruit, insects, and probably on small bats ; arid 
^aohyxtph cirrhosu^* recorded doubtfully from Soulh Carolina and from 
Bermuda, is evidently, judging from its structure, of thp same habits. 
The power possessed by these species of varying their food evidently 
renders them more capable of extending their range beyond tho limits of 
their original Ijomos. Few, if any, of the species of this family, in the 
present state of our knowledge, can bo said to be characteristic of any of 
the Neotropical subregions ; bnt certain species appear to ho limited iii 
their distribution within tho region. 

The Megaohiroptera, represented by the single family Ptoropodidso, 
1878. M 
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present probably more peculiarities iu their distribution than any other 
group of Chiroptera. Like the Hhinolopliida) and Nyotcridoe, they are 
strictly limited to the Old World, and scarcely extend anywhere beyond 
the tropics. Their limitation to the tropical parts is easily explained by 
a consideration of the fact that there only is found a continuous supply 
at all seasons of the troo-fruiis on which they subsist ; but this does not 
account for certain peculiarities in their distribution in an eastwardly or 
westwardly direction. While the family is distributed tliroughout the 
Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian regions (except Tasmania and New 
Zealand), a single genus only, GymnyeteHs, extends throughout all these 
regions. Bpomo;pliOTus, which includes certain species so different from all 
other Megachiroptera, as to almost necessitate the formation of a distinct 
subfamily for their reception, is strictly limited to that part of the 
Ethiopian region included within the continent of Africa. Oyno^tenis is 
also limited to the Oriental region ; a single anomalous species, 0, latidens 
(which differs widely from all the other species in the form of its teeth) 
being found in the Moluccas. Bovycteris is, as yet, known from the 
Indo-Malayan subregion alone ; Notopton's appears to be limited to the 
Polynesian subregion ; Har^pyia and Oephahies are characteristic of the 
Anstro-Malayan subregion. 

The distnbntion of the genus Pi&ropii$ (which includes more than half 
the whole number of the species of Pteropodidm) is more remarkable than 
that of any of the other genera of Chiroptera, The Comoro Islands 
in the Mozambique Channel form its westward limit, thence the species 
extend throughout the Malagasy subregion, even to the small hurricane- 
swept island of Rodriguez (from which 1 have lately described a now 
species), and northwards through the Amirantes and Seychello Islands 
to India, where their westward limit is found at the southern frontier of 
Baluchistan : from India they extend eastwards throughout the Oriental 
and Australian regions (except Tasmania and New Zealand), inhabiting 
Polynesia as far eastwards as Samoa and Savage Island. Although ono 
thousand miles of unbroken ocean divide the Soycholle Islands from the 
Chagos group (the nearest intermediate land to India), the Indian and 
Madagascar species (Pferopys medim and PL vdimrdm) are very closely 
allied ; while, on the other hand, not a single species crosses the narrow 
channel between the Great Comoro Island and the African coast, although 
certainly two species (JPteropm edwardsil atid PL living$toiiii)f and pro- 
bably a third (PL vulgaris ) inhabit the OomoT’O group. 

The following table exhibits the very remarkable distribution of the 
species of this genus ; — 


negious 

Subipgious 

NunilM‘1 
of hiwdw 

HuinaikH 

Ethiopian... • 

3. > African 

3.J 

None 



4. Malagasy 

5 

All Ihc'^c spocics very distinct. 


3. Hindustan 

}- 

Very closely allied to ono oi the 

Oriental . 

2. Ceylon 

Malagasy species. 

8. Indo-Ohina 

4 

Three very closely allied. 


. 4. Indo-iyrajaya...... 

4 

Throe very closely allied. 

1 


1. Austro-Malaya... 

15 

Australian... . 

2. Australia 

r> 

^All the species very distinct. 

8. Polynesia 

5 


. 4. New2Iealand 

None i 
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Irom tlie table (p. 162) it may be observed, that of the 39 species, 39 
(or nearly 80 per cent.) inhabit the Malagasy subregion, and the Austra- 
lian region ; and that more than 50 per cent, of the whole ai’O found within 
the narrow limits of the Malagasy and Austro-Malayan subregions. 

It is worthy of notice, that of the nine species inliabiting the Oriental 
region, throe only can bo considered very distinct, and those are closcdy 
related to some of the species from the Malagasy and Austro-Malayan 
subregions, so that it appears evident that the spe(‘ics now inhabiting 
the Oriental region, were derived at a comparatively recent peiiod from 
the above-named subregions. 

The sum of the foregoing remarks is well set forth in the second 
table (p. 163), which exhibits the number of peculiar genera and species 
of each and of all the families of Chiropiera in each zoological region, 
and also shows their percentage on the total number of the gonem and 
species. This table also shows that among the Vosporiilionidto and 
Emballonurideeonly, which ai^e cosmopolitan in their distribution, does the 
percentage of peculiar species in each zoological region fall below 00, 
while even in these families it is rarely as low as 70. 

We may now proceed to consider to what extent the recognised zoo- 
logical regions are severally characiorisod by the pessossion of peculiar 
families, genei*a, or species of Chiroptera. 

In the hrst place, the two primary divisions of the earth, Palceoga'a 
and Neogcea, are well characterised by their Chiropterous fauna : the 
former by the possession of three peculiar families, the Pioropodidjr, 
Rhinolophidsc, and ISfycteridie, and by the absence of the Phyllostomiclie ; 
the latter by the absence of the throe first-named families, and by iho 
presence of the latter. Although the Vespertilionida^ and Emballonuridjo 
are common to both hemispheres, one species only is known with certainty 
to inhabit both the IS'ew and the Old World, and all the genera except 
three are peculiar. 

The remarkable poverty of the bTearctic and Paljoarctie regions in 
species, and especially in peculiar species, is well shown in the table. 
In tbe !N*earotic region the number of peculiar species is but one-toiitli of 
those which are characteristic of the closely conneciod N^eotropical region ; 
in the Palajarctic, one-sixth of those in the Ethiopian, and one-seveuth of 
those in the Oriental region. Moreover, the few H[)(‘C5ies wliteli app<*ar lo 
be peculiar to these two regions do not ■|)reHonl sncli mark('d diner<‘nrcs 
in structure from the species of the adjoining regions as ilio p('ouliar 
species of other rbgions; in other words, they nrouoi so characitn'isUcMilly 
peculiar. This taken into considcraiion with the oomparativ(dy large 
percentage of non-peculiar species which are found in Ihoso and in iho 
adjoining regions, and which extend as a rule into the southern paris only 
of these regions, shows that the Chiropt('rous fauna of the Noarcjtie and 
PaJeea retie regions is mainly, if not wholly, dorivalivo. 

This is precisely what we should have expected thoorcti(‘ally ; fot', know- 
ing that the greater part of the iJ^earctic and Pala'arctie regions was covered 
with ice at a comparatively recent period, and therefore uninhabitable by 
a class of animals few of which now extend oven in summer as far as the 
limt of permanently frozen ground, wo must suppose that on the cessa- 
tion of the glacial epoch, these regions derived their Chiropterous launa 
from countries lying south of them. 

It appears evident, however, that the Noarctic region has derived 
many of its species from the Palscarctic, probably by way of Ihdiring 
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Straits, at a time when more dry land existed in the northern parts of the 
Pacific Ocean. Although Ves^pemgo sprotlnus is the only species known 
with certainty to extend from the Palirarctic to the Nearciic region, yet 
so close is the connection between inaTiy other PahnaT'ctic and Noarctic 
species (between mydacirtiis and F. ‘nHidm^ VGUpprmjo ahrarmis 

and F. liespeiifs, Vesperngo borealis and F. propingum, e.g,), that it is not 
necessary to require long separation to account for the few specific dif- 
ferences now noticeable. 

Of the eleven species whicli appear to bo peculiar to the Palaoarctio 
region, both the species of RhinolophidiS? arc evidently very closely 
related to ‘Ethiopian forms ; and the Vespertilionido?, with the exception of 
Flecotus auriius^ and Si/nokis barbasielhos, are also represented by nearly 
allied forms in either the Ethiopian or Oriental regions. 

The ISrearctic and Palsearctic regions are therefore more chamctcrisod, 
so far as their Ohiropterous fauna, by the absence rather than by the 
presence of peculiar gencia and species. 

The remaining four regions, however, present a remarkable contmst in 
this respect. Each region appears to Ix' as well characterised by its 
Chiroptera as by any other order of Mammalia. 

This is especially no i iceable iii the Reotropicnl region, winch possesses 
a very remarkable family, tlic Phyllostomidse, nowhere represented beyond 
its limits ; also six peculiar genera of Ernballomiridne (amounting to 75 
per cent, of the geneva of that family) ; and t»wo of Vcsportilionidae, 
making in all 80 genera peculiar to this region. 

The Ethiopian region (excluding l^fadagascar and its islands) is cha- 
racterised by that very remarkable genus of Ptoropodida^ Bpomophoh^^ 
which stands so far apart from all other genera of this family; also by 
71 species of other genera, of which more than 00 per cent, are peculiar. 

Madagascai’ and adjoining islands, included by Mr. Wallace under the 
name of the Malagasy subregion, although possessing some species 
(Fhyllorlum oommersoaii^ aeefahuhmts^ Taphomms manritimm, 

Vespermjo niumtns, 6,g.) which are also found on the African continent, 
has other species representing a genus of which the remaining representa- 
tives are found in far distant continents. Thus, as T have remarked 
when treating of the distinbution oi‘ the Pfcoropodidte, the genus Ftoropm 
is well repr<58onte(l in Madagjiscar and adjoining islands, and in the 
Oriental and Australian regions as far asthoNavigaior^s Islands, although 
not a single spocics extends into the continent of Africa. ^^hLS genus 
includes by far the largosli and most highly orgjbnised species of Uhiro- 
ptora, which in uumbor also amount to more tlian ono-tenth of the whole 
order ; and their remarkable distribution can only bo accounted for by 
adopting the hypothesis of the existence at a comparatively recent date 
of a continent, or, more probably, of an archipelago of very closely con- 
nected islands, in the wide space of ocean now separating Madagascar 
from India and Australia. It is inconceivable that species to which a 
narrow channel of less than 200 miles suffices to act as an effectual 
barrier, could traverse thousands of miles of unbroken ocean in other 
directions. 

Even if we suppose that their presence in Africa is prevented by some 
cause unknown to us, still it is difficult to imagine species so slow in their 
flight as those of this genus crossing a channel of even half the width 
of that separating the Comoro Islands from the coast of Africa. But 
Fteropus medius of India is so closely related to FL edwardsii of Mada- 
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gascar, that by many zoologists it would most probably be considered a 
variety only of the former species — a variety, it is quite conceivable, which 
might result from separation in a comparatively very short period. 

The Malagasy subregion also possesses four other species of Pferopm 
all veiy distinct from each other, having their nearest allies in the Aus- 
tralian region. One of those species, PL rodrimisis, recently described by 
me, inhabits the small wind-swept island of Rodriguez, where its means of 
subsistence must now be very limited. It is difficult to account for the 
presence of such large and hi^ly-organised species in those small islands, 
except on the supposition that ihe islands were not only much larger at 
some former time, but were also, as T have already remarked, closely 
connected with a chain of slightly separated islands, uniting them with 
the Indian and Australian continents. 

The Oriental region falls very slightly short of the Ethiopian in the 
percentage of its peculiar species, and slightly exceeds it in genoi’a. Of 
110 species eighty-eight are peculiar ; of these eight only are also found in 
the Ethiopian region, and they also extend into the Palooarctic. Tho 
genera Oy^iopterm^JEJonycteris, Omlops, and Oheitnueles five characteristic, but 
the latter three are each represented by a single species only. Of the 
remaining seventeen genera, two, Fteropm and Einhallonimiy are also com- 
mon to the Malagasy subregion and to the Australian region, and ton are 
also found in the Oriental and Australian regions. With tlio exception 
of such cosmopolitan species as Mmioptents sclireihmii and Vesperiffjo 
ahramus^ihe Oriental species extending into the Australian region appear 
to inhabit only the adjacent parts of that region. The distinctiveness of 
the Oriental and Australian Ohiropterous faunas is weU shown by a collec- 
tion made lately in Duke of York Island and Now Ireland, in which, 
out of twelve species, two only arc also known fi’om the Oriental region. 

The Australian region comes next to the Neotropical in the number of 
its peculiar genera ; of the twenty-one known, six are peculiar, and of thc'so 
four belong to the Pteropodida3, being nearly half the whole number of the 
genera of that family. This region may therefore be considered the cradle 
of the Mogachiroptera, although tho total number of all spooios falls far 
short of either that of tho Ethiopian or of tlio Oriental region, yet in the 
percentage of peculiar forms it holds an intormc‘diat(' place. 

Two of tho Australian subregions, tho Austro-Malayan and tho Now 
Zealand, claim particular attention, the former for tho groat number of 
its species, tho latter for tho opposite reason. Of sixty-fou)* AustraliaTi 
species, fifty-sovon are peculiar, and of those neaidy half appeal* to he limited 
to the Austro-Malayan subregion; while two spc*cicH only, of whicli one is 
peculiar, inhabit New Zealand. 

Great Britain, which nearly equals Now Zealand in extent, has eight 
times the number of its species ; and Madagascar, which is alono com- 
parable with it in peculiarity of fauna, exceeds it almost in tho same 
proportion. 

The poverty of this subregion in species is, therefore, unequalled, and 
undoubtedly depends to a great extent, if not altogether, on tho com- 
paa?ative absence of insects, and probably especially of those species on 
which bats prey. The peculiar structure of Mystanna tuhcrcfclala^ appears 
to indicate that this species seeks its food among the branches and loaves 
of trees on which Longicom Coleoptera, which are most abundant among 

* See my paper on this specieb in P. Z. >S., 1876, p. 486. 
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the New Zealand insects, feed. This remarkable species of EmballontiridsB 
constitutes a distinct group of that family, but has its nearest allies in the 
species of the group Molossi. Its fancied relationship to tlio Phyllostomidse 
of the Neotropical region (as sot forth by Mr. B. P. Tomes) is altogether 
illusory, as it depends only on the agreement between it and the species 
of that family in possessing a third phalanx in the index finger, which is 
related, as I have shown,* to the peculiar manner in which the wing is 
folded in repose, and occurs not only in this species, but also in some of 
the larger species of Molossi. 

A review of the above-stated facts shows : — 

1. That the Ohiroptera, though possessing exceptional powers of loco- 
motion, and therefore of dispersal, appear to be almost as strictly limited 
by certain barriers as other orders of MammaKa. 

2. That while the geographical distribution of the families, genera, and 
species of this order on the whole adds further remarkable confirmation 
of the accuracy of the division of the earth into six zoological regions as 
defined by Mr. Solater and subsequently adopted by Mr. Wallace, the 
peculiar distribution of the most highly organised and distinct, as well as 
of the largest genus, namely, Pterojjits, adds additional strength to the 
views of those who, in consideration of the very peculiar nature of the 
fauna of Madagascar, feel disposed io form with it and the adjoining 
islands a seventh zoological region, to which Mr. Sclater’s name “ Lemuria"' 
has been applied. 


On Recent Improvements in the Poi^t of Dublin. By Bindon B. 
Stoney, M.A.^ M.RJ.A.i M. Inst. Engineer of the Dublm 
Port and Docks Board. 

[Plates I., 11 ., and HI,] 

[A communication ordered by the Honeral Committee to ho printed in eeoiensa 
among the lieports.] 

The trade of few harbours in the United Kingdom has made greater 
relative progress within the last twenty years than that of Dublin, This, 
no doubt, is mainly due to the increased prosperity of the country as a 
whole, hut it may also bo attributed in groat measure to tho convergence 
of tho main lines of internal tiaffic io Dublin, which has thus naturally 
become more and more the mart and emporium for a groat portion of 
Ireland. During this period of twenty years tho tonnage entering tho 
port has much more than doubled. In 1857 it amounted to 880,844 tons, 
and last year it rose to 1,973,781 tons, while during tho current year 
there is a good promise that it will surpass tho 2,000,000 limit. Kor tho 
sake of comparison I have placed in a tabular form the tonnage of Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, as well as those of tho three principal ports in Ireland, 
for the three years preceding 1858 and 1878 respectively, so as to give 
fair averages of their respective rates of progress within the last twenty 
years. 

Prom this table it will be observed that while tho tonnages of Liver- 
pool and Glasgow have respectively increased fifty per cent, in tfio last 

* P.2;.S.,Lr. 
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twenty years, tlipse of Belfast and Cork have nearly doubled, and that of 
Dublin has considerably more than doubled in the same time. Also, the 
tonnage of Glasgow is only one-fourth more and that of Liverpool is not 
four times greater than that of Dublin. 



Liverpool 

(including 

Birkenhead) 

Grlasgow 

Dublin 

Belfast 

Cork* 

1865 

Tons 

4,096,160 

Tons 

1,666,618 

Tons 

882,719 

Tons ' 
744,364 

Tons 

328,658 

1866 

4,320,618 

1,673,096 

904,903 

772,127 

796,968 

347,126 

1857 

4,645,362 

1,612,681 

880,844 

384,167 

Average ot preced- \ 
ing 3 years J 

1875 

4,354,0S:7 

1,550,765 

889,4:88 

771,153 

353,317 

6,588,731 

' 2,249,857 

1,677,543 

1,434,754 

623,463 

1876 

6,805,970 

2,298,076 

1,879,886 

1,497,685 

740,658 

1877 

7,000,726 

2,428,616 

! 1,973,781 

1,566,762 

740,201 

Average of preced- 1 
ing 3 years / 

6,798,47^ 

2,325,516 

1,8^3,737 

1,499,697 

701,407 


The increase in the tonnage of the Port of Dublin is not confined to 
one class of vessel alone ; for we find that while the coasting trade 
increased from 821,640 tons to 1,543,861 tons, or nearly doubled in the 
last twenty years, the oversea trade increased from 67,848 tons to 
299,876 tons, or more than quadrupled in the same period. Previous to 
1865 the shipping quays of Dublin were, with the exception of a short 
length opposite the Custom House, founded at or close to low water 
level, and when the tide was out the foreshore used to strip out a long 
way in front of the walls. To meet the demand for a greater depth than 
this, timber jetties had been from time to time constructed along portions 
of the North Wall, so as to give about 8 feet at low water in line of keel; 
and for many years this expedient was found to answer for the cross- 
channel sfceam trade and for a few of the smaller oversea vessels, while 
the larger vessels of the latter class either discharged in Kingstown 
Harboui’, or in a small excavation called Halpin’s Pool, which had been 
dredged in the open harbour beyond the end of the North Wall. The 
first real attempt at providing deep water quays was commenced in 1864 
by rebuilding nearly 700 feet in length of the east end of the North Wall 
quay, so as to allow vessels drawing 17 feet to lie afloat alongside at low 
water ; but the most important improvements of this kind were not 
commenced till 1870, since which date 6500 feet of qnay have either 
been rebuilt or constructed where no qnays existed before, so as to give 
depths of from 15 to 24 feet at low water, and enable the cross-channel 
steamers to sail at fixed hours independently of the tide, as well as allow 
the larger class of oversea vessels which now frequent the port to lie 
always afloat. It will be observed that the rebuilding of the former 
quay walls at a greater depth did not add to their length, though it 
enabled rather more vessels than formerly to he accommodated in a given 
length of wall, and the extending commerce of the port rendered it 
necessary to provide additional deep water accommodation to suit the 
oversea trade, which, as already observed, has increased more than four- 

* The toimag^e of Cork Harbour ib exclusive of vessels calling for orders, mails, 
or passengers, and not loading or unloading cargo. 
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fold in the spaco of twenty years. Accordingly it was determined, after 
mature consideration, to extend the North Wall, and construct a largo 
tidal basin with 24 teot at low water inside and 22^feot along the river 
face, so as to float the largest commercial vessels at all states of tides. 
The masoniy was commenced in 1871, and up to the present about 2500 
lineal feet of wall have been built on a novel principle which avoids the 
trouble and expense of cofferdams, pumping, staging and other tem- 
porary works, the expenditure on which freq[uently exceeds the cost of 
the permanent work to which they are merely ancillary. The new mode 
of construction consists in the use of blocks of masonry of unprecedented 
size in the foundations below low water level, as represented in the 
diagrams which accompany this paper. Each block is 29 feet high, 
ll-^ feet long, and 21 feet 4 inches broad at the base, and weighs 350 
tons ; they are built on land on a block wharf (Plate II.), and about three 
months after completion they are lifted by a powerful floating shears 
(Plate I.), and conveyed to their destination in the quay where each 
block forms 11^ feet in length of the lower portion of the wall as far 
as low water level, and when a number of these blocks have been thus 
laid in position the superstructure up to the coping level is built over 
them in the usual manner by tidal work, the total height of the wall 
being 45 feet. Besides the large floating shears for lifting and moving 
the blocks about, there is one other special appliance — ^namely, a diving 
bell (Plate III.), also of unprecedented size and peculiar in construction. 
This boll, which weighs 80 tons, is used for excavating and levelling the 
river bed on which the blocks lie. The chamber is cast-iron, 20 feet 
square and feet high, with a tube or funnel 3 feet in diameter, and 
rising to a height of 44 feet over the bottom of the bell ; and this is 
the greatest depth of water for which the present bell is intended, 
though by adding to the length of the funnel it might be worked in 
greater depths. The upper end of the funnel forms an air lock 
feet high, with double doors and suitable cocks for admitting the com- 
pressed air from the chamber into the lock, or for lotting that in the 
lock escape into the external atmosphere, and by this arrangement the 
workmen can pass up and down without lifting the bell off the bottom or 
stopping the work of excavation. Inside the chamber are two large iron 
trays, and the men shovel the excavated earth into these trays. When 
they are filled the boll is lifted a few feet off the gi^ound, and the 
barge hauled some yards to the roar of the wall where the trays are dis- 
charged, by pulling out a detent, and the barge is then brought back to 
its working position, and the bell lowered as before. 

The operation of lifting and sotting a block is as follows ; — The float- 
ing shears is brought bow-on to tho block wharf during flood tide, and 
the lifting chains are attached to iron suspending bars which pass 
through each block. The chains are then hauled in by the winches on 
board, and water is pumped into a large tank at the after-end of the 
vessel to counterbalance the weight of the block, which is then floated 
away to its destination and lowered into place the following low water, 
so that at one step 11^ feet forward of wall are built up to low water level. 

The cost of both floating shears and diving bell was under 25,000Z., 
and the whole of this was repaid in the first 600 feet of wall by tho 
superior economy of this system over ‘ordinary cofferdam and pumping 
work, and the relative saving now amounts to about 16,OOOZ. per annum. 

It would obviously be useless to construct deep water quays if the 
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river chaimel and bar were not also deepened to correspond. Sixty 
years since tbe depth of water on Dublin bar was ^.bout 6 feet ; indeed, 
there was, a few years ago, an old man in the harbour employment who 
had in his youth stood on the bar at a good low water. At this time the 
Korth Bull Wall did not exist, and the bar, consisting of hard sand, 
extended in a curved direction about half a mile east of Poolbeg Light- 
house. As soon, however, as the Bull Wall was built, the large volume 
of water flowing and ebbing over the 2500 acres which were enclosed 
between it and the Pigeon House Wall, was confined in direction and 
augmented in velocity, so that it impinged against the bar and scoured 
it away to its present depth of about 16 feet at low water, giving a depth 
of 28 feet at high water springs, and this is still gradually improving ; 
for 20 years since there was 3 feet less than at present, and it is believed 
that there is no other instance on record of a bar being so successfully 
deepened by artificial means. The depth in the river channel has 
recently made great progress, corresponding to the other improvements 
in the port. The average tonnage dredged in each of the ten years 
preceding 1860 did not reach 150,000 tons, and it is now close on a 
million tons per annum. The greater portion of this dredged material is 
now conveyed to sea in very large hopper barges, each of which carries 
850 to 1000 tons, according to the state of the weather, to a distance of 
8 miles from Dublin, or about 2 miles beyond the Bailey Lighthouse, 
where it is deposited in deep water beyond the influence of tides within 
the bay. Very great economy has resulted from this system of large 
hopper barges as compared with the older methods; for, multiplying 
the present tonnage dredged by the saving per ton, the gross saving 
amounts to considerably over 40,000Z. per annum. Indeed, without this 
economy it would have been impossible to carry out the other improve- 
ments in the port; for Dublin, though one of the larger ports in the 
kingdom, has relatively the smallest income, as thero are no dues on 
goods except some small ones on timber, bricks and marble, which in 
the aggregate do not reach 2000Z. annually. This will appear at a 
glance from the following table, which gives the revenue derived by the 
ports already mentioned from tonnage duos and duos on goods for tho 
year 1877, and also the income which each ton yields tho several ports as 
well as their respective debts. 


Port 

Tc*inago 

Hates 

Kates on 
Goods 

Total 

Xlogislort‘(l 

Tonnage 

Income 
per Ton 
Register 

Debt 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

Pence 

£ 

Liverpool 

377,612 

609,024 

07C,63C 

7,000,726 

33*S 

16,249,290 

Glasgow 

46,253 

123,147 

168,400 

2,428,616 


3,211,383 

Dublin 

58,451 

1,799 

60,260 

1,973,781 

7*3a 

330,734 

Belfast 

41,276 

37,630 

78,806 

1,666,762 

12*1 

716,708 

Cork 

13,432 

18,306 

31,738 

740,201 

10-3 

103,885 


The rates on goods for Liverpool include the so-called ** Town dues ** 
on goods, amounting to 263,329Z. ; but as these were purchased by the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board from the Corporation of Liverpool in 
1857 for their then estimated value of a million and a half sterling, they 
now form a very valuable portion of the port revenues. 
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The tonnage rates for Cork include 3791 Z. derived from one half- 
penny per ton levied on vessels using or entering the harbour as a port 
of call, but not loading or unloading cargo therein. It represents a 
tonnage of 1,819,860 tons, and is quite distinct from the 740,201 tons 
which represents vessels loading or unloading cargo ; but, as it is avail- 
able for port purposes, it is included in the tonnage rates of Cork 
harbour, in the second column above. If this were omitted, the income 
would bo reduced to 9cZ. per ton register. 

This table shows that for every ton entering their respective ports, 
Liverpool receives more than four and a half times and Glasgow more 
than twice the revenue that Dublin gets, while Belfast gets two-thirds 
more, and Cork nearly fifty per cent. more. 

The fl.oating shears and diving bell are useful for many other purposes 
besides building quay walls. Among others they are well adapted for 
breakwater construction and laying the foundations of beacons and light- 
houses in suitable localities. There is at present a lighthouse in process 
of construction at the extremity of the Bull Wall which forms the north 
side of the entrance to Dublin Harbour, the foundations of which in such 
an exposed place would have been very costly if built by any of the ordi- 
nary methods. The base is formed of two large semicircular blocks, 
each sixteen foot high, and together forming a circle of thirty feet in 
diameter and weighing nearly 700 tons. These blocks were built on the 
block wharf and convoyed about three miles down the harbour, where 
they wore laid at a depth of several feet below equinoctial low waters on 
the rubble stone forming the extremity of the Bull Wall which had been 
previously excavated by the diving bell. On top of these blocks is built 
in heavy granite ashlar with solid rubble hearting the lower part, or what 
may be called the plinth of the tower, rising some feet over high water, 
and on top of this again the shaft of the tower is in process of construc- 
tion, formed of wrought iron lined with timber, the total height from 
foundation to top of lantern being 79 feet. Opposite this lighthouse, and 
at the south side of the harbour entrance, stands Poolbeg Lighthouse, 
erected in the last century at the extremity of the pier beyond the Pigeon 
House Fort. The foundations of this latter lighthouse wore laid at about 
low water lovel in the centre of a mound of rubble stone, and it was 
originally surrounded by a handsome cut stone platform, which was heavy 
enough to stand ordinary rough weather, but which, with the rubble stone 
on which.it was laid, was constantly washed away hy heavy storms from 
the soa front of the lighthouse, leaving the base of the latter exposed and 
liable to be undermined, and causing heavy annual expense from hauling 
the rubble back again, to be again scattered in the next gale. The light- 
house base and foreshore are now protected by large blocks weighing 
140 tons each, two of which were carried at a trip by the floating shears 
and dropped on the irregular foreshore in front of the lighthouse, which 
they now protect from the violence of the sea which breaks on them before 
reaching the lighthouse. This work was exposed to the full bx'unt of the 
great storm of January 3rd, 1877, which nearly out across the east pier 
of Howth Harbour and did considerable damage to the paved slope of 
Kingstown West Pier, and to the railways both at Monkstown and at 
Howth, which, strange to say, were apparently completely covered by 
their respective piers. The big blocks, however, protected the base of 
Poolbeg Lighthouse, and no damage whatever occurred to it. Bosidos 
excavating, the diving bell has been used for removing portions of wtocfc 
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and pulling up pile stumps in deep water, in wliicli latter operation it is 
very successful, and three or four pile stumps can be drawn at one effort 
by attaching chains hanging from the ceiling of the bell chamber to the 
heads of the piles, and then raising the pile by its hoisting chains, which 
have a surplus working strength of about seventy tons when the bell is 
under water. 


Report of the Committee, comisting of Professor Cayley^ F.R,S,, 

Professor Gr. Gr. Stokes, Professor H. J. S. Smith, F , R . S ., 

Professor Sir William Thomson, F.R.8,, Mr. James GtLaishbr, 
F,R.S., and Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R,S. (Secretary), on Mor 

thematical Tobies. 

[Plate IT.] 

Accotmt of the Calculation of the Factor Table for the Fourth Million, 

A DISORIPTION of the different factor tables that have been published 
is given in the British Association Report, 1873, pp. 34-40 ; and a more 
complete historical account of factor ^bles, especially of Pelkel’s and the 
manuscript tables of the last century is contained in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society,’ vol. iii. part iv. pp. 99-138, 1878. 
It is only necessary, therefore, to give a brief notice of the extensive 
tables that have been published during the present century, and which 
it is the object of the Committee to complete. 

These tables are : — 

(1) . Chernac’s Orihrum Arithmeticum, which gives all factors of all 
numbers not divisible by 2, 3, or 5 from 1 to 1,000,000. 

(2) . Burckhardt’s Table des Diviseurs, which gives thejeast factor of 
all numbers not divisible by 2, 3, or 5 from 1 to 3,036,000. 

(3) . Base’s Factoren Tafeln, which give the least factor of all num- 
bers not divisible by 2, 3, or 5 from 6,00^0,000 to 9,000,000. 

The reason of the gap between 3,036,000 and 6,000,000 is as follows : 
— Burckhardt completed the publication of his throe millions in 1817, and 
some time previous so 1849 CroUe presented to the Berlin Academy the 
manuscript of the factor tables for the fourth, fifth, and sixth millions. 
In 1850 Gauss urged Base to calculate factor tables for the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth millions, as the throe intermediate millions 
were in the possession of the Berlin Academy, and he did not doubt 
that sooner or later they would be published. In 1860, through the 
support of friends in his native town, Hamburg, Dasc, who was 
distinguished for his ability in calculation, was enabled to devote him- 
self wholly to the carrying out of Gauss’s project. On September 
11th, 1861, he died suddenly, leaving the seventh million complete and 
the eighth million nearly complete; he had also determined a great 
number of the factors for the ninth and tenth millions. Dr, Roson- 
berg, of Hamburg, undertook the continuation of the work, and the 
seventh million was published at Hamburg in 1862, the eighth in 
1863, and the ninth in 1865, In the preface to the ninth million it is 
stated that the tenth million was near completion. There was thus loft 
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a gap of three millions between the third and seventh millions, which 
it was very desirable to fill up not only for the sake of completing the 
table np to nine millions, bnfc also in order to render more useful the 
millions already published. Accordingly, Professor Cayloy, the chair- 
man of the Committee, wrote to Professor Kummer, the secretary of the 
Mathematical Section of the Berlin Academy, asking if there were any 
chance of the publication of the manuscript ; and Professor Kummer, in a 
letter dated April 29th, 1877, replied that it had been examined on a 
former occasion, and found to be so inaccurate that “ the Academy was 
convinced that the publication would never be advisable.” The calcula- 
tion was then at once commenced by Mr. James Glaisher, with the assis- 
tance of two computers, and has been continued without interruption since. 
The fourth million is completed and ready for press, and some progress 
has been made with the fifth and sixth millions, which are being calcu- 
lated together, and which will be completed, it is believed, by the meeting 
of the Association at Sheffield. The tenth million has not been published. 
It remained in the possession of the widow of Dr. Eosenberg till the early 
part of the present year, when it was presented by her to the Berlin 
Academy. 

The method employed in the calculation of the fourth million, and by 
which the fifth and sixth millions are being calculated, is practically 
the same as that which was invented by Buvekhardt, and was adopted by 
Base. As the method is a very remarkable one, and as no description 
of it (with the exception of a brief notice by Burckhardt himself) has 
been published, the following account of it is given here : — 

A form was lithographed (Plate IV.)» having 78 vertical lines and 81 
horizontal lines (besides several other lines used for headings, (fee.) ; it is 
thus divided into 77 X 80 oblong spaces which may for convenience bo 
called squares. The eighty rows are numbered, at the extreme left of the 
sheet, 01,07 -.97; 01,03 . 99; 03, 09,... 99; there being two wliite spaces 
separating the hundreds. This is the same as in Burckhardt’s or Base's 
tables, each column representing 300 numbers. The advantage of having 77 
columns is that the 7's and ll's are lithographed on the form and have not 
to be determined and inserted by hand. Thus if 77 consecutive columns 
of Burckhardi 's tables be taken, and all the headings and tabular results 
except 7's and ll's be supposed to be removed, we have a representation of 
the form. The form actually used was construct ed to begin from 3,000,000, 
so that for the (‘xact representation of ifc we are to commence with the 
column headed 201 on p. 3 of Burckhardt’s table (/.e., the 68th column). 

Since each sheet corresponds to 77 x 300 numbers, a million occupies 
about 43, sheets, and as on each sheet the number of 7’s lithographed is 
880, and the number of ll’s is 480, it follows that, by adopting a form 
which permits the 7’s and ll’s to be lithographed, about 59,000 entries 
are saved in encli million ; and, what is even more important, the accuracy 
of these 59,000 tabular results is assured. 

The squares to which the least factor 13 belongs were obtained as fol- 
lows : Find the numbers between 3,000,000 and 3,000,000 + 13 x 800, 
which are divisible by 13, but not by 2, 3, or 5. Take 13 consecutive 
columns of any blank form and cut them ofi’from the rest of the form ; 
then, supposing the first column to correspond to the column headed 
3,000,000, make a mark in the squares that correspond to the multiples of 
13, previously found, and cutout the squares so marked. We thus have 
a group of 13 columns, from which a number of squares (80) have been 
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removed, and wiiicli may be called a screen or sieve. Place the sieve over 
the first 13 columns of the first sheet of the fourth million ; then either 
empty squares or squares containing a 7 or 11 will appear through the 
holes of the sieve ; in each empty square write the number 13. Then 
place the sieve over the next 1 3 columns and proceed as before, and so on 
throughout the whole 44 sheets. 

The sieve for the next prime, 17, contains 17 columns, and is made in 
the same way, viz., by cutting out the squares correspon^ng to the num- 
bers between 3,000,000 and 3,000,000 -f 17 x 300, which are divisible by 
17, and not by 2, 3, or 5. Then this sieve is placed over the first 17 
columns, and 17 entered in all the empty squares, then placed over the next 
17, &c., and so on. 

The sieves for 18 and 17 are drawn in the plate (Plate IV.), the 
shaded squares being those that are cut out. The 18-sieve is formed of 
the first thirteen columns of one of the sheets, and the margin, con- 
taining the figures 01,07,..., is retained in order to show the arrangement 
of the form, which contains 77 columns. Of course in using the sieve 
this margin is cut off as in the 17-sieve. The 13-sieve shows the num- 
bers between 3,000,000 and 3,000,000 + 13 x 300 which have least factors 
7, 11, or 13 ; thus, for example, irom the third column we see that 


3.000. 613 

3.000. 641 

3.000. 683 

3.000. 697 

3.000. 789 

3.000. 767 

3.000. 781 

3.000. 809 

3.000. 823 

3.000. 851 

3.000. 893 

have 7 as their least fisictor ; that 


3.000. 679 

3.000. 701 

3,000,811 

3,000,833 

3.000. 877 

3.000. 899 

have 11 as their least factor, 

and that 


3.000. 647 

3.000. 673 

3.000. 751 

3.000. 803 

3.000. 829 

3.000. 881 


have 13 as their least factor. Of course the numbers such as 3,000,179, 
for which 7 appears in a shaded square, have 7 as their least factor, and 
are also divisible by 13 ; and similarly, when 11 appears in a shaded square, 
the number has 11 for its least factor and is also divisible by 13. 

The 80 argument numbers 01, 07,. .,97 ; 01, 03,.. .99 ; 03, 09,. ..99 cor- 
respond to the 80 numbers 1, 7, ...97; 101, 103,.. .199; 203, 209,. ..299 that 
remain when the numbers divisible by 2, 3, or 5 are thrown out from the 
300 numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,. ..300. The numbers 01, 03... at the side are 
lithographed on the form, but the headings of the columns of course are 
different for each sheet and are written in. Each page in the printed 
table contains 30 columns, and one advantage of this method of construc- 
tion is that the original sheets, when completed, are sent to the printer as 
they stand, so that there is no copying required. 

The actual size of the form employed is 31*69 inches in length and 
16*20 inches in width, exclusive of the argument numbers at the left. A 
somewhat smaller form would have sufficed, but this gives ample space 
iu each square for four figures, and was not found to be inconveniently 
large in use. The squares in the sieves were cut out by a punch made for 
the purpose. The sieves drawn in the plate have been reduced to suit 
the size of the page of this volume. 

The sieves were formed thus : Take for example 13 ; the first uneven 
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multiple of 13 exceeding 3,000,000 is 3,000,023 : add 26 continually till 
3,000,000 -f 13 X 300 is reached, and then throw out the multiples of 3 
and 5 ; there are thus left 80 numbers, which correspond to the squares 
to be cut out from the sieve. The accuracy of the 80 numbers that 
remain was verified by differencing them; as the differences recur with a 
period of eight.’*' 

In general the sieve for the prime p contains p columns, audit is to be 
noted that every sieve, whatever its length, has exactly 80 squares cut 
out, one in each line. To show that there must be one square cut out in 
each line it is only necessary to observe that p must have some multiple, 
not divisible by 2, 3, or 5, of the form 300 q + where a is any one of the 
80 numbers less than 300 and prime to it. For, by a known theorem, if 
p be prime to r, and if p, 2p, 3p,...(r— l)p be divided by r, the remainders 
are the r—1, numbers 1, 2, 3, . r— 1 ; in this case, therefore, if p, 2jp, 3p, 
..,299p be divided by 300, the remainders are the 299 numbers 1, 2, 3,... 
299, and if 2p, 3p,4p,... and all the multiples of p divisible by 2, 3, or 5 be 
thrown out, the remainders divisible by 2, 3, or 5 are thrown out also, and 
the remainders left are the 80 numbers less than 300 and prime to it. Also, 
there cannot be two squares in the same line cut out from the sieve, for a 
being a given number, if 300g-f-a be divisible byp, the next number in 
the same line divisible by p is SOOgp+a, viz., is a number p columns fur- 
ther on. 

The cube root of 4,000,000 is lr5874 .., and in a factor table extend- 
ing to 4,000,000, the prime 157 appears once, and only once, as the least 
factor of a three-factor number, viz., for 3,869,893. Thus 163 and larger 
primes will only occur as least factors of two-factor numbers, and we 
may find the numbers to which they belong without the use of the sieves 
as follows ; — 

Supposing that we are constructing a factor table from the commence- 
ment, the least factor 163 first appears at the number 163 x 163, then at 
167x163, 173x163, 179x163, 181x163, &c. ; 163, 167, 173, 179, 181, 
&c., being the series of primes starting from 163 ; for we only consider 
products of two primes, of which 163 is the smaller, that is, numbers 
formed by multiplying 163 by the primes greater than itself. To obtain 
the results of the multiplications it is only necessary to add to 163 x 163 
the product 4x 163, and to this 6 x 163, &o. ; the work standing thus — 

26,569 = 163 x 163 
652 = 4 X 163 

27,221 = 167 X 163 
978 = 6 X 163 

28,199 = 173 X 163 
978 == 6 X 163 

29,177 = 179 x 163 
326 = 2 X 163 

29^03 = 181x163 
&o. &c. 

* It is easily seen that this must be so; for form the multiples of the prime p 
that are not divisible by 2, 3, or 6; these are p, 7p, lip, 13p, 17p, lOp, 23/;, 29p, 
then the next eight arc obtained by adding 30p to each of those and so on. Tims 
the differences axe 6p, 4p, 2p, 4p, 2p, 4p, 6p, 2p, recurring with a penod of eight. 
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This process will give all the mimbers to which 163 belongs as least 
factor up to (163)^ = 4,330,747, where the three-factor numbers commence. 
All that is required in order to reduce this to mere addition is a list of 
differences of consecutive primes from 163 to ^ being the limit of the 
table, supposed less than 4,330,747, and a small table of even multiples of 
163 from 2 x 163 to 2m x 163, 2m being the greatest difference between 
two consecutive primes between these limits. If I be 4,000,000, the nearest 
prime below 24,533 ; and the greatest difference is 52, between 

19,609 and 19,661.* The accuracy of the work can be verified at any 
stage and as often as thought necessary by multiplying together the two 
factors. Of course in the calculation of the fourth million the commence- 
ment would be made at 18,413 x 163 = 3,001,319, the smallest number 
exceeding 3,000,000 to which the least factor 163 belongs. 

There are thus two distinct methods, each of which has its special 
advantages, viz., the sieve method and the method by calculation of multi*- 
pies. The latter is unsuitable for small primes, which appear as least 
factors of numbers having three or more prime factors ; in fact, this 
method is only appropriate for two-factor numbers. On the other hand,, 
the sieve method is rather more suitable for the entry of small primes, as, 
when the prime is large, the great size of the sieve is inconvenient ; this 
method, however, points out all multiples of the prime, not divisible by 
2, 3, or 5, whether they be two-factor, three-factor, four-factor, &o., 
numbers. 

It is clear that up to 163 the sieve method should be used ; and that for 
163 and beyond we may employ the multiple method. Burckhardt states 
that he used sieves for primes up to 500, and the multiple method for 
higher primes. In the osculation of the fourth million sieves were used 
for primes up to and including 307, and the multiple method was employed 
for primes from 211 to 1999. The numbers corresponding to the least 
factor’s from 211 to 307 inclusive were obtained by both methods. 

As the multiple method only gives numbers where the least factor is 
the given prime jp, it follows that every number so found must correspond 
to an empty square, and the verification thus afforded of the entries 
already made was very valuable. 

The sieve for 307 contains 307 columns, and therefore occupies four 
sheets all but one column : considered as a whole, therefore, it has only 
to be moved 11 times for the million, while the sieve for 13 has to be 
moved 257 times.f 

Before the calculation was begun, it seemed as if the excessive length 

* The greatest difference between two conbeculive ])rimoH uj) to 100,000 is 
72 (B 1,31)7 — 31,460). For a list of the dillorencefa that exceed 50 and other allied 
tables, see ^ Messenger of Mathematics,’ vol. vii. pp. 174-175 (March, 1878). 

f In the fourth million the 13’s were entered by a sieve consisting of 13 columns, 
the 17's by a sieve of 17 columns, and so on. In the filth and sixth millions now in 
progreh^, the 13’s were entered by a sieve of 78 columns, equivalent to six lO-sicvcs 
fixed together. This was foxmd to greatly facilitate the entries, cus the number of 
removals of the sieve was reduced in the proportion of 6 to I, and there was less 
risk of error. The saving of time effected by the use of the 78-column sieve 
amounted to nearly one-half. For the XT's a sieve of 5 x 17, = 85, columns was 
used, for the 19’s a sieve of 4 x 19, = 76, columns, and so on, the number of columns 
being made as nearly" as possible equal to the number of columns (77) on a shoot. 
It was found also that by the use of the long sieves the sheets were much belter 
preserved from wear and tear, as the sheet upon which the factors wore being 
entered was in general almost wholly covered by the sieve, and so protected from 
friction, &c. 
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of the sieves (the 307.sieye is 10 feet 6 inches in length, and the 
499-sieve 17 feet 1 inch) is productive of great inconvenience, and would 
also necessitate very great accuracy and care in the lithographing and 
printing of the sheets, so that the squares should correspond exactly, over 
so great a distance ; and it seemed surprising that Burckhardt should 
have continued the sieve method so far. But this was on the supposition 
that the portions of the sieve would he all fixed together, so that it would 
consist of one long sheet. Experience, however, soon showed that nothing 
was gained by fixing the sheets together, and in fact that it was a positive 
inconvenience to do so. The sheets forming the sieve were numbered 1, 
2, 3, &c., and all that was requisite was to use sheet 1 first, then sheet 2, 
then sheet 3, then sheet 1 again (if the sieve consisted of only 3 sheets), 
and so on ; in fact, the long sieves were found to be quite as easy to us© 
as the smaller ones. Above 307, however, it seemed to be scarcely worth 
while to construct the sieves, as so little use was made of them, and as the 
multiple method was preferable in consequence of the verification afforded 
by it. 

The mode of work was as follows : The entries were made by the 
sieves, and one multiple of p obtained from each position of the jp-sieve 
was divided out by p, in order to verify that the sieve was always rightly 
placed ; this verification was employed for each position of every sieve. The 
numbers were then examined by Mr. Glaisher himself by the sieves. They 
were then examined a third time by the sieves, and every number ticked. 
The least factors obtained by the multiple method were read out and 
entered on the sheets ; and they were subsequently read out again in a 
different manner and ticked. Any numbers found unticked were after- 
wards specially examined. The proofs of the table when printed will be 
read with the original calculations of numbers by the multiple method. 

On the whole the method of construction is a very perfect one. It has 
been explained in some detail, because Burckhardt contents himself with 
a veiy brief sketch occupying only two paragraphs ; and the process is 
sufficiently interesting to deserve a more complete account. Bach sieve, 
as stated, has 80 squares cut out, one in each line ; though of course, as 
there are only 80 squares cut out, whatever be the length of the sieve, 
many of the columns on the longer sieves are loft intact. The patterns 
formed by the holes in the sieves were very curious, some being very 
regular, while in others the holes were very scattered, and no two were 
much alike. The sieves for 149 and 151 were remarkable, the holes 
running steadily up in the one case and steadily down in the other.* The 
reason for this is that these numbers are nearly equal to the half of 300, 
the difference between two adjacent squares in the same lino, so that 
numbers distant from one another by even multiples of 150 are in the 
same line. For a similar reason the holes in the sieves for 59 and 61, and 
29 and 31, show a steady ascent and descent. When the sieve for 23 is 
laid in its proper position on any one of the sheets a slightly ascending 
row of 13^s (including some 7’s and ll’s) is seen through the holes ; this 
is connected with the fact that 13 x 23=299, and differs from 300 by 1 
only. Similarly, when the 43-sieve is laid on the sheets a slightly de- 
scending row of 7's is seen, as 7 x 43 = 301, and other instances of the 
same kind were remarked. It may be observed that when the pattern 

* Several of the sieves, including those for H9 and 161, weic exhibited to the 
Section at the Meeting at Dublin. 

1878. N 
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•was regular (as in the case of the 13-sieve and 17-sieve, where the holes 
elope down in parallel lines) the entry of the factors was much facilitated. 
Great care was always required in order to be certain that no factor had 
escaped entry ; but this examination was much more rapidly performed when 
the pattern was fairly regular. The size of the volume would, however, be 
increased very greatly if all the factors were given, without any propor- 
tionate advantage. BurcHiardt’s ari^ngement of the table is an admirable 
piece of condensation,^ as the least factors of 9,000 numbers are given, in 
the space of half a square foot, on each page. 

It will be evident from this description that it would be just as easy 
to enter all prime factors in the table as to enter only the least ; and if all 
the prime factors were entered the verification would be easier, and in the 
numbers entered by the multiple method no error could occur, unless the 
same mistake were made independently in entering both factors. 

The methods described in this section are no doubt practically iden- 
tical with those employed by Burckhardt, and the calculation of the million 
suggested no improvements upon them, except in a few matters of detail. 
The construction of the table, though very simple in theory, required such 
continual care at every step, and such constant supervision, that it could 
not be undertaken by any one who was not prepared to devote a great 
portion of his time to the work. 


Eleventh Report of the Committee^ consisting of Professor Evebbtt, 
Professor Sir William Thomson, Professor J. Clekk Maxwell, 
Mr. G. J. Stmons, Professor Eamsay, Professor Geikie, Mr. J. 
Glaisheb, Mr. Penobllt, Professor Edwaed Hull, Professor 
Ansteu, Dr. Clement Le Neve Fostek, Professor A. S. Hbbschel, 
Mr. G. A. Lebour, Mr. A. B. Wynne, Mr. Galloway, and Mr. 
Joseph Dickinson, appointed for the purpose of investigating the 
Rate of Increase of Underground Temperature downwards in 
vanous Localities of Dry Land and under Water. Drawn up 
hy Professor Evbbett {Secretary). 

Dr. Stappp has continued his observations of the temperature in the 
St. Gothard Tunnel, and has contributed to the ^wiss Natural History 
Society a paper* of 56 quarto pages, embodying the results. 

The following is his description (pp. 26, 27) of the mode of observing 
the temperature of the rooks in the tunnel : — 

“ The exact determination of the temperature of the rocks in the tun- 
nel formerly occasioned a notable expenditure of time and money. At 
first thermometers about a metre long (made by J. Goldschmid, of Zurich) 
were employed for this purpose ; their tubes being cemented into a wooden 
cylinder, so that only the bulb (surrounded by a perforated steel cap) 
projected below, and the scale (extending from 16° to 30° 0.) above. 
Tallow was poured round the wooden cylinder, and the whole thermo- 
meter was then thrust into a bore-hole a metre deep, so that only the 

* * Studien Tiber die WArmevertlxeilung im Gottliard,' i. Tlicil. ^ Dcr Mchwei- 
zerischen Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu ibrer sechzigstcn Jaliresvorhamnxlung 
in Bex gewidmet.’ von F. M. Stapfi. Bern, 1877. 
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scale projected, from whicli readings were taken from time to time tmtil 
tlie temperature became constant. The final reading had to be corrected 
not only for rise of zero but also for the temperature of the quicksilver in 
the thermometer tube which extends from the opening to the bottom of 
the bore-hole. Another very notable correction was required for the 
more or less oblique position of the thermometer; for the hydrostatic 
pressure of the quicksilver presses out the glass bulb so far that without 
change of temperature the long thermometer reads from 0°'4 to 1*^*0 less 
in the vertical than in the horizontal position. 

After about from three to ten days, the reading of a thermometer 
luted into a bore-hole ceased to alter, 

“ Separate trials with thermometers of similar construction, but different 
length, showed moreover that, after months, the temperature of the rock 
at about a metre deep was still unchanged. This is obviously owing to 
the small difference of temperature between the rook and the surrounding 
air. 

“ From the observations at Ko. 8 and No. 15, in Table III., it is seen 
that the temperature at the bottom of the bore-hole was sometimes a little 
lower and sometimes a little higher than nearer its mouth. 

“ This mode of observing gave correct results, but was laborious and 
costly, not only on account of the necessity of making special bore-holes 
for the purpose, but because almost every experiment cost a thermometer. 
The projecting end was often maliciously broken off, and on account of 
the swelling of the wooden case it almost never happened that at the end 
of an experiment a thermometer was drawn out again uninjured. 

“ Hermann and Pfister remedied this latter evil by surrounding the 
thermometer tube, from the bulb to the scale, with a glass case, and this 
with a steel jacket. This arrangement, however, involves not only con- 
duction through the steel, but also continual interchange of heat by 
currents of air in the glass case, from the mouth to the bottom of the hole. 
For these reasons the observations made with these thermometers could 
not be employed without intricate corrections. 

“ Later I tried a Thomson’s maximum thermometer,* kindly placed at 
my disposal by Professor Everett, which (after previous strong cooling) 
was left for several days at the bottom of the bore-hole, closed air-tight. 
The results agreed with those obtained by other methods ; but who can 
guarantee that the higher temperature prevailing in a newly-bored hole 
is always just so much depressed by the cold mass of the thermometer 
and its copper case, that the rock temperature alone determines the final 
indication of the maximum thermometer. 

“ This consideration induced me to employ for rock- temperature 
observations (and they also serve for air and water observations) the 
above-mentioned short thermometers with insulated bulbs, the first of 
which Professor Everett caused to be made by Negi'etti and Zambra 
for this express purpose. These thermometers, enclosed in a metal 
box provided with a handle, are thrust to the bottom of the boro-hole, which 
is at least a metre deep. To the handle is fastened a strong cord reach- 
ing to the mouth of the hole, by which it can be drawn out again at 
the end of the trial. The bore-hole, from the thermometer to the 
mouth, is stopped with greased rag or other similar material, as air- 
tight as possible. After two or three days, the thermometers have 

It was one of the protected Negrotii maximum thermometers constructed for 
the Committee. 
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usually assumed tlie temperature of tlie surrounding rock, that is to 
say, their reading has ceased to alter. The insulation of the quick- 
silver prevents alterations during the drawing out and reading of the 
thermometer. The correctness of the result is in no way prejudiced 
by sediment from the bonng which may yet remain in the hole. The 
pouring in of some water may even bo useful in accelerating the experi- 
ment. Wet bore-holes with standing water are, however, to be avoided, 
because rock- temperature and water-temperature are not identical. 

“ In the manner last described, at every available opportunity, that 
is to say, when the work of the tunnel is from any cause compelled to 
cease for a few days, rock-temperature observations are now instituted in 
bore-holes ready to our hand. The observations are simple, give exact 
results if taken with proper precaution and sufficient duration of the 
experiment, and cause no further expense, since the thermometers, being 
sunk in the rock, are secured against wanton injury, and there are always 
bore-holes available.” 

Dr. Stapff further states by letter that, the two original thermometers 
suppHed by Negretti and Zambra having been broken, he has had others 
made, in which he has introduced the improvement of hermetically seal- 
ing the outer glass case, instead of closing it with a waxed cork, which 
gradually admitted moisture. 

In the Report for 1876 an account was given of the observations of 
Herr Dunker in a bore about 4000 feet deep at Sperenberg, and allusion 
was made to the undue weight which had been attached by some writers 
to the empirical formula in which Herr Dunker sums up his observations ; 
a formula which indicates a retarded rate of increase, and, if extended to 
greater depths, leads to the conclusion that the temperature reaches its 
maximum at the depth of about a mile. 

A discussion has been carried on in Germany on tins subject,^ chiefly 
in the ‘ Heues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie,’d!;c., and the best authorities seem 
to be unanimous in rejecting the hypothesis of a retarded rate of increase 
in the earth^s surface as unwannnted, either by the Sperenberg observa- 
tions or any others. Herr Dunker himself concui’S in this opinion. Dr. 
Stapffi also, though some of his own emphical formula? indicate a retarded 
rate of increase, writes to Professor Everett in the following terms : — 
‘‘As to my formulas, I beg you to remember that they are not con- 
structed for expressing laws of Hature. They simply are made for- 
facilitating tho view over a heap of figures and data of observation. And 
generally I beg you to be sure that those formulas in my mind cannot 
express any law for the increase of warmth at greater depths than those 
in which the tunnel observations were made. The formulas give good 
means for eliminatiug empirically some of tho influences of the shape of 
surface which occur in the profile of the mountain.” 

Mr. W. Galloway, one of H. M. Inspectors of Mines, has taken 
observations in Powler’s Colliery, Pontypridd, South Wales. Tho shaft 
is 846 feet deep, and the air current down it amounts to between twenty 
and thirty thousand cubic feet per minute. 

In order to determine the normal temperature of the coal, a hole 
inch in diameter was bored in the side of a narrow place that was being 

* See papers by Mohr, Heinrich (two papers), Bunker, and Hottenroth, in the 
* Heues Jahrbuch ’ for 1878, 1876, and 1877, by Brauns, in the ‘ Zeitschrift fur die 
gesammten Natnxwissenschaften,’ 1874, p. 483, and by Hann in tho ' Zeitschrift dcr 
osterreichischen Gesellschaft fur Meteorologie,’ 1878, p. 17. 
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rapidly driven in the solid coal. The hole was hored in the very face, to 
the depth of four feet. The thermometer (one of the Committee’s slow- 
action non-registoring instruments) was placed at the inner end ; then a 
wooden cylinder of nearly the same diameter as the bore-hole, and 9 inches 
long, was pushed in until it came in contact with the copper case of the 
thermometer ; and lastly a wooden plug, wrapped round with cloth, was 
driven firmly into the mouth of the hole. The thermometer was at 58® F. 
when it was put into the hole, and after remaining there from 2 p.m. on 
August 25th, 1876, to 3.45 p.m. on the following day, it stood at 62®* 7. 
There was no water whatever in the hole, and the depth below the surface 
of the ground was 855 feet. 

The circumstances of this observation seem to preclude any consider- 
able disturbance of the normal temperature ; and combining it with the 
mean annual temperature at the surface, which is said to be 51®’5, we 
have an increase of 11®*2 F. in 855 feet ; which is at the rate of 1® F. for 
76 feet. 

Two other observations were taken in other parts of the mine. They 
are not directly available for the purposes of the Committee, but were 
intended to test the influence of air-currents on the temperature of the 
coal ; and they show variations of 2° or 3® according to the season of 
the year. 

Observations are being taken for the Committee by Mr. G. F. Deacon, 
Borough Engineer of Liverpool, in a bore which has attained the depth 
of 1004 feet, in connexion with the Liverpool Waterworks at Bootle. 

The temperature at this depth is 58® 1. The observation nearest the 
surface was at the depth of 226 feet, the temperature at this depth 
being 52®, We have here a difference of 6®*1 in 778 feet, which is at the 
rate of 1® for 128 feet, and the same rate is approximately maintained 
throughout the descent. For instance, at 750 feet the temperature was 
56®, which gives 1® for 131 feet by comparison with the depth of 226 feet, 
and 1® for 121 feet by comparison with the bottom. 

The bore is 24 inches in diameter, and the observations wore taken 
with a protected Phillips’s maximum thermometer every Monday morning. 
The operation of boring was continued up to twelve o’clock on Saturday 
alight, and was not resumed till the temperature had been taken on the 
following Monday. The time that the thermometer remained at the 
bottom was not less than a quarter of an hour, and was sometimes half 
an hour. 

The rock-formation consists of the pebble beds of the Bunter or lower 
trias, and most of it is described as hard, close-grained, and compact. 
The speed of boring is indicated by the dates of the observations at 
226 and 1004 feet, the former being Nov, 12th, 1877, and the latter 
Aug. 12tb, 1878. A month was lost by the jamming of the drilling 
tool, in May and June, 1878, when a depth of about 890 feet had been 
attained. 

The depth from the surface of the ground to the surface of water in 
the bore has gradually decreased from 66. feet, when the bore was at 318 
feet, to 52 feet when the bore was at 800 feet, and to 51*1 feet at the 
present depth. It would thus appear that the inflow of water from below 
has increased with the depth attained. There is a slow percolation 
from the upper part of the water-colunm to an underground reservoir 
near at hand, the top of the watei’-column being considerably higher than 
the top of the water in the reservoir. Mr. Deacon remarks that the 
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slow upward flow which supplies the water for this gradual discharge is 
favourable to the accuracy of the observations (which have always been 
taken at the bottom,) by checking the tendency of the colder and 
heavier upper water to descend and mix with the lower. As bearing on 
the subject of the distui*bance of temperature by the stirring of tho 
w ater in boring, as well as by the generation of heat in the concussions of 
the tool, it may be mentioned that the last observation before the month’s- 
interruption by the jamming of the tool was 57® 5, at 886 feet, and the 
first observation after the extraction of the tool was 57°*0, at 89 8* G foet ; 
the former being on May 20th, and the latter on July 1st. The smallness 
of the difference between these two temperatures seems to indicate 
smallness of disturbance by the action of the tool. 

It appears from these various circumstances that tho observations are 
entitled to considerable weight, and that the rate of increase of tempera- 
ture downwards at Liverpool is exceptionally slow. It will be remembered 
that the rate found by Mr, Fairbairn, at Dukinfield Colliery, in the 
adjacent county (Cheshire), was also very slow, though not nearly so slow 
as that indicated by these Liverpool observations. — (See our Kepori in 
the Volume for 1870.) 

Mr. E. Wethered, of Weston, near Bath, has also commenced obser- 
vations in a colliery in that neighbourhood. Mr. J. Merivale, of N'ed- 
derton, near Morpeth, has received a thermometer for observations in a 
colliery. Mr, J. T. Boot, of Hucknall, near Mansfield, has received a 
second thermometer (in place of a broken one) for observations in a deep 
bore, and Mr. Rowland Gascoigne, of the same town, has received one for 
a similar purpose. 

In the eleven years which have elapsed since the appointment of this 
Committee, a large amount of useful work has been done, by methods of 
observation not requiring any elaborate or expensive appliances, or any 
special training on the part of the observers. 

Two difficulties are encountered in investigating underground tem- 
perature. We have to contrive instruments which shall truly indicate 
the temperature at the point of observation, and we have further to 
ensure that this temperature shall be tho same at tho time of observation 
as it was before the locality was artificially disturbed. 

As regards the first of these difficulties, the Committee have been 
completely successful, and have largely increased the resources at the 
command of observers. 

But in regard to the second difficulty, the same amount of success 
has not been attained. The circulation of water in bore-holes and of air 
in mines are disturbing elements difficult to deal with. Even such firm 
plugging as was employed to isolate portions of the water-column in tho 
great bore at Sperenberg cannot altogether remove the error arising from 
convective disturbance; for tOe long-continued presence of water at a 
temperature different from that proper to the depth affects the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding rocks, and the temporary isolation of a short 
column would not abolish this source of error, even if the plugs them- 
selves were impervious to conduction and convection. 

After the experience which has now been gained of rough and ready 
methods, it is time to consider the propriety of resorting to a more 
special method, which has been more than once suggested, but has 
hitherto been postponed on account of the additional labour and skill 
which would be requisite for carrying it out. 
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There can be no donbfc that the surest way to bring any point of a 
boring to its original temperature is to fill up the bore, and reduce it as 
nearly as possible to its original condition. Several instruments have 
been contrived which, when buried in the earth, with wires coming from 
thorn to the surface, admit of having their temperature observed by 
electrical means. 

One of these is Siemens’ resistance thermometer, another is Wheat- 
stone’s telegraphic thermometer, of which a description will be found in 
the Report of the Dundee Meeting of the British Association ; another 
is Becquerel’s thermo-electric apparatus, which has been employed by its 
inventor and his son and grandson for some forty years. It is described 
in the following terms in the first report of this Committee (1868) : — 

“ The thermo-electric method might also be followed with groat 
advantage. Two wires, one of iron and the other of copper, insulated by 
gutta-percha or some other covering, as in submarine cables, and 
connected at their ends, might bo -let down, so as to bring their lower 
junction to the point where the temperature is to be taken, ’their upper 
junction being immersed in a basin of water, and the circuit completed 
through a galvanometer. The temperature of the water in the basin 
might then be altered till the galvanometer gave zero indication.” 

Sir Wm. Thomson now adds the recommendation, that, in carrying 
out this method, the two wires, each well covered with gutta-percha, 
should be twisted together ; that the wires should bo stout and as homo- 
geneous as possible throughout, and that a piece of stout copper tube 
should be attached to the lower junction, this tube being uncovered and 
in close contact with the earth all round, its purpose being to ensure that 
the junction takes the proper temperature- 

It would probably be desirable, in filling up the boro, to mix clay 
with the original material, to render it watertiglit, for it would be 
impossible to render the filling of the bore as compact as the surrounding 
rock. 

Several pairs of wires would bo buided in the same bore, with their 
lower junctions at different carefully measui^ed depths. 

The upper junctions would bo kept in a room provided with a steady 
table for a mirror-galvanometer. 


Bejjort of the Committee^ coiisistUig of the Eev. Dr. HAtraiiTON, Prof. 
Leith Adams, Prof. Barrett, Mr. Hardman, and Dr. Macalister, 
appointed for the purpose of Exploring the Fermanagh Oaves. 
Brawn iip by Mr. Thomas Plunkett, Ennishillen^ for Dr. Mac- 
alister, Seeretmy of the Committee. 

Probably there is no locality in Ireland where there are so many 
interesting caves found as in the region of Knockmore, in Fermanagh. 
Fifteen of these caves have been explored during the past three years, 
every one of which yielded memorials of man, and were no doubt used by 
savage tribes as dwelling-places. 

A.— The first cave explored this year was partially excavated last year. 
It penetrates a deep escarpment on the eastern side of a rocky hill, and 
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attains a length of abont fifty yards, and in width varies from three to 
nine feet Tbe floor was irregularly formed, some parts of it being quite 
level, hut in some places the floor passed in with a very swift incline. 

The first or top layer was composed of dark mould, and varied in 
thickness from one to two feet deep. In this layer bones of the sheep, 
goat, and Bos longifrons were found, also some sea shells and a large iron 
cloak-pin or skewer, 5^ inches long, which had a ring on the head or larger 
end of the pin Underneath this stratum there was a deposit of rock debris 
and yellow clay, in which were found large angular blocks of limestone 
which had fallen from the roof. This stratum was very irregular in depth, 
and varied from two to eight feet deep ; charcoal, rude pottery, and a 
very large quantity of animal bones^ — some of them broken — were dug 
out of this stratum, also flint flakes and one bone pin. Underneath the 
above deposit there was a layer of calcareous breccia, covered over in 
some places with sheets of stalagmite ;,tho latter in some places attained 
a thickness of two feet. Animal bones were found embedded in the stalag- 
mite, also charcoal, and in the stratum underneath, on which the sheets 
of stalagmite rested, bone pins and flint flakes were found associated with 
broken bones.’*' 

The next stratum reached during the excavation was composed of 
brown tenacious clay, which resembled brick earth and rested on gravel, 
and was no doubt deposited at the period when water traversed the cave. 
This was excavated to a depth of ten feet, but no animal remains or work 
of art was found in it. 

B. — “The Ram’s Cave ” was the second explored, and occurs in the 
top of a cliff several hundred feet high. It is a small chamber, about 
four feet high and ten feet long, and was very dry inside. The deposit on 
the surface of the floor was composed of black mould, which had a depth 
of two feet, and contained charcoal, burnt bones, and a bronze pin. The 
next stratum was composed of a gravelly kind of earth, and contained a 
few angular blocks of limestone. This stratum yielded rude potteiy, 
charcoal, and the bones of the red doer, wild boar, goat, sheep, and fox. 

C. — The third cave examined was about six feet wide, and extended 
into the rock for a distance of twelve feet. This cave yielded a large 
quantity of broken pottery, some of it very rude. The first stratum re- 
moved was composed of carbonate of lime mingled with brown earth, and 
contained bones of the pig and red deer, and pieces of pottery which bore 
traces of ornamentation. The next layer removed was of an average thick- 
ness of about eighteen inches, and was composed of dark mould, and con- 
tained a quantity of charcoal and rude pottery devoid of any ornamen- 
tation, also broken bones belonging to Bos longifrons, horse, deer, dog, 
and sheep. 

D*~Thc fourth cave explored opens out on a rocky slope, and the 
surface of the floor passes in with a gentle incline for a distance of thirty 
yards, when the passage becomes entirely choked up with a deposit of 
stalagrmte. The surface of the floor was covered over from end to end 
^th rough angular limestones ; while these stones were being removed, 
bones of the horse and boar were found mingled with them. These stones 
rested on a deposit of yellow clay and carbonate of lime. During the 
removal of this stratum a quantity of animal bones were found associated 

* submitted to Dr. Macalister foi examination, and his 

mpoit will be pxesented to the next meeting of the Association. The caves have no 
local names, so we have indicated them by lettei*?. 
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witjli claarcoal ; notliiiig else of any interest was found during the explora- 
tion except the tusk of a hoar, which was whetted to a sharp edge, and 
probably was used as a knife by the cave-dwellers. 

E. — ‘‘ Shining Bock ’’ cave enters a rook on the south side of Knock- 
more, and prior to its excavation was nearly filled to the roof with rubbish 
and debris. The top stratum was almost entirely composed of vegetable 
earth, and of an average depth of two feet, and yielded some bones of fox, 
dog, and deer. The layer underlying this contained a quantity of bronze 
or iron clay, also bones of the pig, deer, and rabbit. Near the bottom 
of the cave a quantity of bones were found in calcareous breccia. A 
large portion of the bones found in the lower strata of this cave were 
bound up in this material. 

F. is a commodious cave a short distance from the above ; it passes 
through a rocky hillock and can be entered at either end. Midway it 
assumes the form of a square chamber, which measured ten feet high 
and six feet broad; the top stratum was of a dark mouldy character, 
and yielded similar bones as the other caves explored. In the lower 
stratum, which was composed of reddish clay, flint flakes and marine 
shells were found. 

The explorations were suspended after the exploration of F cave, as 
the probability is that none of the caves in this district will yield bones 
of extinct mammalia or objects of any great interest. 


Sixth Rejport of the Committee^ comiating of Professor Prestwick, 
Professor Harzness, Professor Htokes, Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, Key. H. W. Obosskey, Professor L. C. Miall, Messrs. 
Gr. H. Morton, D. Mackintosh, E. H. Tiddeman, J. E. Lee, 
James Plant, and W. Penoelly, Dr. Deane, Mr. C. J. Woodward, 
a/nd Mr. Molynetjx, appointed for the pmpose of recordmg the 
position^ height above the sea, lithological cka/i^acters, size, and 
origin of the Rn^atic Blochs of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
repoHing other matters of interest connected with the same, and 
taking measures for their preservation, Draivn up by the 
Eev. H. W. Crosskey, Secretary, 

This Committee has pursued its inquiries, and is able to record many 
new and important observations. In many districts, however, the obser- 
vations are not yet completed, and it v^ill be necessary for the work of 
the Committee to be continued for some time, before they can be justified 
in classifying the facts collected, or in presenting any theoretical con- 
clusions. 

The Committee are favoured with the following notes on Boulders 
near Kendal by Mi\ J. B. Dakyns : — 

The most remarkable boulders near Kendal are those of the granite of 
Wastdale Crag, near Shap Wells. Those boulders are specially interest- 
ing, for two reasons : in the first place, boulders of the granite of Wastdale 
Crag, or the Shap Granite, as it is often called, can be readily identified 
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by means of tbe large crystals of pink ortlioclase felspar which the rock 
contains ; and, secondly, the distribution of these boulders near Kendal 
would seem to show that they must have travelled over the high ground 
south of the granite area, and not followed the course of the present drain- 
age ; for I have traced these boulders, north of Kendal, directly towards 
this area on the one hand, while on the other hand I have not noticed 
them in the depression extending from Kendal to the river Lune, along 
which the London and North-Western Bail way runs, east of Docker Garth j 
but as I have not minutely examined this part of the country, I cannot 
say which is the precise eastern limit of the boulders. It seems, then, that 
the Shap gi'anite boulders came nearly due south from Shap Fells, across 
the high ground over which the old coach road goes from Kendal to 
Shap. The highest point where the granite occurs in place, viz., Slcddale 
Pike, 1659 feet above the sea, is higher than the greater pai't of this 
ground ; but the greater part of the granite area is lower than the ground 
across which the boulders travelled in their southerly course ; nor is there 
immediately to the north of the granite any ground as high as the granitic 
fell itself. The greater part of this fell, sloping northward, drains into 
Wet Sleddale, whose waters, forming the river Lowbher, flow north, and, 
joining the Eden, go out to sea by the Solway ; the remaining small por- 
tion, including the site of the quarries, facing southward, overlooks Wast- 
dale Beck. This beck flows N.E. along the strike of the rocks to Shap 
Wells, where its waters turn sharp at more than a right angle, and thence 
flow S.S.E., and join the Lune at Tebay. On the south side of Wastdalo 
rise the Upper Silurian falls to the heights of 1691, 1589, 1494, 1588, 
1544, 1523 feet above the sea ; the lowest part of the range being the 
Hause, over which the coach road goes. The height of this point is not 
given on the Ordnance one-inch map ; but it is between 1300 and 1500 
feet above the sea, and is probably over 1400. Across this high ground 
the Shap gi’amte boulders travelled south from their parent rock, which 
attains an extreme height of 1659 feet at its most westerly outcrop, and 
a height of 1478 on its steep southward face ; while north of these points 
the granitic area falls gently away northward, the centre of the area being 
about 1373 feet above the sea. 

The general due south course of the boulders is further shown by an 
examination of their distribution south of Kcnd«uL It is not to bo expected 
that very many boulders should now remain scattered over the surface of 
the rich and highly cultivated land near Kendal ; they have mostly boon 
long since cleared off the snrface of tho pasture and meadow land, and arc 
now to be found built into tbe walls, where, however, they are good evi- 
dence of their existence in the country, because boulders are not carted 
a long distance for walling in a country that has plenty of such material 
at hand; but there are some large boulders still remaining unmoved, from 
the place where they were once dropped by the ice, and in ploughed 
lands others are from time to time turned up and placed among heaps of 
stones for road metal. 

I have traced these boulders as far south as Milnthrop ; they occupy a 
narrow band of country, whose long axis points directly for the granite 
of Shap Fells. I have not seen any west of the river Kent, Tho most 
westerly I have seen are some near Hincaster, still lying undisturbed in a 
lane.^ A line drawn from Sleddale Pike, the most westerly outcrop of 
granite on Shap Fells, to these boulders bears south by west. The most 
easterly that I have noted in this neighbourhood is a large one in a field 
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near Windy Hill, about two miles S.B. of Kendal railway station ; but I 
once saw one liigb up on the side of Grayrigg Fell, north of Grayrigg 
Tarn, which lies a good deal farther ea^fc. 

The chief boulders still in their original position are the following : 
Several on Spital Wood; one near the Kendal reservoir; one or two on the 
Castle Hill, Kendal ; the one near Windy Hill ; one on the east side of 
Helm ; some boulders of granite and of the altered rock surrounding the 
granitic area near the footpath by Murley Moss to Oxenholme ; one in a 
drift bank cut through by the canal near Larkrigg ; several in the fields 
east of Stainton ; others near the footpath from Stainton to Sedgwick ; 
one on the top of a drift hill, half a mile due west of Sellet Hall ; several 
near Hincaster; some in front of a farm house at Wath Sutton. I have 
also found granite boulders on the roadside between Hatland and Helm, 
at the inns near Helm End, and in afield a quarter of a mile west of Storth 
End, and on the road half-a-mile N.E. by north of Storth End, and at 
the bend of road east of Milnthrop station, besides in many other places, 
which it would be tedious to mention. 

Boulders of the dark compact altered rock that surrounds the granitic 
area are generally found along with the granite boulders. 

When the localities where granite boulders occur are marked on a 
map, the steady lineal north and south direction of their course is very 
striking. 

Boulders of the ordinary volcanic rocks of the Lake Mountains indicate 
other directions for the ice-flow ; thus a large boulder of volcanic breccia 
from the Lake Mountains may be seen lying on the side of the Sedbergh 
road, about two and a half miles out of Kendal, and oast of the line of 
granite boulders. As the granitic area of Shap Fells is at the extreme cast 
end of the volcanic rocks, this boulder must have crossed the lino of flow 
along which the granite boulders travelled. Amongst noteworthy boulders 
is a monster boulder, by the natives designated by the undignified teim 
of a ‘‘cobble,” of volcanic ash in the beck course at Stainton, measuiing 
9x0x4 feet, or 210 cubic feet. 

The distribution of boulders on the bare limestone fells in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kendal is in some particulars remarkable. Thus, on Farleton 
Fell, a conspicuous liill of bare limestone on the east side of the Lancaster 
and Carlisle "Railway, there are very many large limestone boulders lying 
on glaciated surfaces, and often having pebbles and small boulders oE Upper 
Silm-ian rock beneath them. Some of those limestone boulders, too, are 
standing on edge with their planes of stratification vortical or highly 
inclined, so that there can be no doubt about their being tnie houlders. 
On the same fell there are, as already stated, many small boulders of 
Up])or Silurian rock ; but I have met with no boulders of volcanic rock or 
of granite on this fell. Unfortunately I could find no good scratches to 
show the direction of the ice-flow; but, considering the great size and 
number of the limestone boulders, and the smallness of the Upper Silurian 
ones, I should be inclined to think the ice came from the K.W., in which 
case it would traverse a great extent of limestone country, and the Upper* 
Silurian rocks that were the origin of the boulders would be several miles- 
distant; and this transport of bonlders probably took place while the 
adjacent limestone area was free of drift, and therefore before the trans- 
port of the granite boulders, wbicb, as being found in the drift that now 
covers the l6w ground N.W. of Farleton Fell, belong to the time of the 
deposition of this drift. 
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The limestone fell immediately west of Kendal, which ends in the fine 
escarpments known as Scout and Cunswick Scars, overlooking a broken 
foreground of Upper Silurian rocks to the Lake Mountains in the distance, 
is singularly free from limestone boulders. This is only what might be 
expected, as it is the extreme north end of the Hmestone area; for 
this fell is plentifully strewn with large boulders of Upper Silurian rock, 
and small ones of volcanic rocks, though there are a few large boulders 
of volcanic rock as well; for instance, one well-glaciated boulder of 
volcanic ash about a mile and a half S.W. of Kendal, and a large one 
above Cunswick Scar, near the footpath to Kendal. 

Whitbarrow, too (another bare limestone fell), is generally free of 
limestone boulders, etcept at the south end, where there are several large 
ones ; but Silurian boulders are pretty generally distributed over it, and 
amongst these one large boulder of ash deserves notice. This boulder, 
which is a tolerably conspicuous object on the fell, is situated on the 
western side of the fell, perhaps a mile or better S.W. of Row. It is 
about six feet high, and is split in two, the inner surface of one portion 
corresponding to that of the other. But the southern portion has been 
moved away from its fellow, slightly on the western side, but as much as 
several feet (five or six) on the east ; the general result being motion from 
north to south. One might fancy that the boulder was originally split as it 
fell off the end of the ice, and that subsequently the ice had shoved one part 
slightly away from the other. Connected with boulders is the difficult 
subject of the accumulation of drift. For a geologist who has a day to 
spare at Kendal no more instructive walk can be recommended than this. 
Walk out along the Kendal and Sedbergh road for about five or six miles 
till you come to the summit level, 930 feet above sea, then turn south 
acoss the fell called New Hutton Common to its summit, 1097 feet high. 
Looking S.W. from this point you will see spread out before you in the 
Gatebeck and Saint Sunday Valleys, a tumultuous assemblage of mounds, 
a truly wonderful sight. These mounds are the vast moraine, or system 
of moraines, which the great glacier, or ice sheet if you will, of old threw 
down in the low ground between Helm on the right and the uplands on 
the left, ending in Scout Hill. 

And if anyone wishes to see momines of the ordinary Swiss type, shed 
by local glaciers, let him go to the recesses of the mountois to the head of 
Long Sleddale ; there in one of the finest dales of the lake country, though 
one but rarely visited — ^he will see plenty such. 

Mr. D. Mackintosh reports some new facts relative to the derivation of 
boulders already discovered by members of the Committee, the existence 
of several large boulders previously unrecorded, and the extent to which 
Ireland has sent erratics into England. 

In our Report for 1875 there is a full account of many large blocks of 
felspathic rock in the neighbourhood of Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. I 
have principally examined them between Catshill and Hagley, in a district 
from which granite would appear to be entirely absent. From a com- 
parison of their shape, size, appearance of weathered surface and internal 
structure as revealed by chips, I have no doubt whatever that these 
boulders are what may be called an overshot hod from the great Arenig 
stream of erratics which has found its way through Llangollen Yale into 
the central plain of England, and which has left large blocks about Chirk 
and Welsh Frankton (west of Ellesmere). In our Report for 1876 there is 
an account of the Arenig dispersion, and the enormous Cefn felstone 
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boulder is mentioned. Some distance S.E. of Cefn, and about a quarter 
of a mile S.E. of Chirk Bridge, on the east side of the Holyhead road, there 
is a fel&tone boulder, the greater part of whicli is evidently buried. The 
exposed part is about 18 x 7 feet, and three feet above ground. Between 
this boulder and Welsh Erankton, Arenig erratics are numerous, and 
some of them are very large. A short distance west of Welsh Erankton, 
and close to where a canal is crossed by the main road, 8x8 feet of an 
Arenig boulder may be seen above ground. It is somewhat varied in 
structure, part of it approaching the character of homstone. Around 
Welsh Erankton there are numerous moderate-sized, and a few very large 
Arenig boulders. One, close to Mr. Oswell’s house, is quite 8 feet in 
average diameter; and another, a few yards distant, 8J x 6 x 5 feet. 
They are accompanied by good-sized boulders of Silurian grit and Oarboni.. 
ferous sandstone and quartzite from the Welsh borders. 

Mr. Mackintosh lately found a number of lumps of a very white rock 
in a gravel-pit which had been excavated in an undulating continuation of 
the large and abrupt mounds of middle drift age which may be seen south 
of Ellesmere, Shropshire. He has since found many more lumps at 
Wrexham, and, after much inquiry, he cannot hear of any rock like it m 
situ. It looks very much like silicified chalk, but the fossil evidence is 
in favour of its Jurassic age. A fragment of lias, with characteristic 
fossils (now in the possession of Mr. W, Shone), was very lately found 
about 8 feet down in upper boulder clay at Guilden Sutton, near 
Chester ; and Mr*. Watts, E G.S., has found large chalk flints and a 
specimen of Ghrifplma incurva in a boulder clay at Piethorne, near Rochdale, 
These erratics, in all probability, came from Ireland. 

Mr. Molynetjx reports as follows upon Bouldois in the Midland 
Bhtrict : — 

Stretching westwards from the town of Burton-on-Trent, and bounded 
on the south and east by the Trent Valley and on the north by that of the 
DoVe, is a range of table-land, from 100 to 300 feet above the levels of 
those rivers, and comprising within its limits the broad acreage anciently 
included in the Royal Eorest of Needwood. The whole area is covered 
more or less thickly with one or the other or each of the throe diflbront 
deposits which constitute the Boulder clay group of the Midlands. These 
deposits consist in well-defined divisions of sand, gravel, clay, and boul- 
dei's, and are of an aggregate thickness of 120 feet. On the less elevated 
face of the country under consideration they repose directly on Red marls, 
and on the higher tracks of Christchurch- on-lSTeed wood and Bagot’s Park 
are the lower division of the Rhsetic beds, which there appear in charac- 
teristic force and condition. The boulders, or rock masses, occur prin- 
cipally at from three to ten feet below the surface, intermixed with blue 
and yellow clay, and consist of angular, sub-angular, and rounded frag- 
ments of Carboniferous limestone and chert, Yoredale sandstone, Millstone 
grits. Granites, Porphyry, Syenite, Greenstone, Trachyte, and Toadstone, 
with smaller fragments of Liassic and Oolitic rocks, many of which bear 
the usual evidences of the action of ice. There is also, stretching aci’oss 
the high grounds of Hanbury Woodend, running east and west, an extra- 
ordinary trail of Chalk flint flakes. The Boulder clays, with their asso- 
ciated deposits, cap the high land of Waterloo Hill and Moat Bank on tho 
east side of the Trent Valley, and the same description of rock masses 
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'enters largely into the composition of the basement bed of the valley 
gravels at Bnrton-on-Trent, but in a more rounded condition. Gryphaea 
and other Liassic shells are frequently found in the sand and gravel of 
'each deposit. 

During some drainage operations at Sinai Park, overlooking Burton- 
en-Trent, many hundreds of tons of boulders were excavated, the weight 
varying from a few pounds to half a ton each. I am in a position to 
place on record one only of these boulders, which deserves a place in the 
< 3 atalogue of Staffordshire erratic rocks. This was exhumed from near the 
surface of some gravel workings at Postern House, three miles due west 
from Burton-on- Trent, and where the letter P, of Postern House, in the 
Ordnance Survey map, occurs. It lay at 180 feet above the Trent 
Valley, and is an angular fragment of coarse Millstone grit five feet six 
inches long by four feet six inches deep, one of its sides being planed 
down by ice action. Another sub-angular boulder of Syenite was about 
two years ago obtained from the bottom of a well sunk in the valley 
gravel at the brewery of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton, at a 
point just north of the letter B in Burton-on-Trent, between the road and 
railway, as shown on the Ordnance map. It lay at twenty-four feet 
from the surface, embedded in a foot or two of Boulder clay, which there 
comes between the valley gravel and the Bed marls, and which with 
other similar evidences is conclusive proof of the excavation of the Trent 
Valley hereabouts before the Boulder clay period. The boulder weighs 
nearly a ton, and was removed for preservation to the residence of the 
writer, about a mile south of Burton-on-Trent on the Lichfield road. 


Mr. James Plant continues his reports upon the JBoulders in Leices^ 
torshire : — 


(1.) Isolated Boxdders, 


The “great erratic^’ from Humberston (briefly described in a former 
report) has been recently laid quite bare to the bottom. 

There is a great quantity of traditional material connected with it, 
and it must have excited considerable interest in the “olden time.” 
Several distinguished antiquarians have written upon it, and described 
these traditions. 

I believe that this block lias a certain relation to the monolith “ St. 
John's Stone," exactly three miles S.W. by W. across the valley of the 
river. Both blocks are on the rise of the land, and visible from either 
locality if a fire was lighted on each at night. 

A festival (Bomish) was formerly held near the St. John's Stone (a 
vestige of old “ fire, or sun worship ") on Midsummer Day, and thus 
Humberston block would he in ilie line of the greatest eastern sionrise. 

This boulder is situated in St. Mary's parish, on the Pochin estate, on 
Xirby’s Farm, Humberston, Leicestershire, close to the be^idoi the road 
from Humberston to Thurmaston. It measures 8 feet x 7 feet x 5 feet, 
and its weight is nearly 20 tons. It is pentagonal, edges sharp and an^ 
(jular. Longest axis is H.W. by S.E. It has about six deep irregular 
grooves two inches deep on the top, sides nearly vertical and smooth, 
and the striations are in direction of the longer axis. It is composed of 
the syenitic granite of Mount Sorrel, distant 5^ miles N.W. from the 
locality. Many legends are connected with this block, and it is known 
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in the locality as Eelstone, It is 230 feet above sea (ordnance datnm), 
and marks a boundary on the farm ; all land on the farm east of the 
stone is called Ost-end, and all west West-end. It lies amongst lower 
glacial drifUclay,^^ and is qtdte isolated. It was thought by many per- 
sons to be the rock in situ. It rests upon worn surface of Rhaetic beds. 
It is to be removed to tbe grounds of the Leicester Museum, and photo- 
graph taken before removal. 

Another large isolated boulder is situated at Loseby, Leicestershire, 
on the estate of Sir F. T. Fowke, Bart., Loseby Hall, Leicestershire. It 
measures 6 feet 3 inches x 3 feet 5 inches x 2 feet 4 inches. It is 
rounded and worn, is long shaped, has never been moved by man, and has 
small groovings at various angles on all the sides exposed. It is composed 
of millstone grit, which occilrs 35 to 40 miles N.W., but it may have 
travelled 80 miles if it came from the north. It is 650 feet (ordnance 
datum) above the sea ; and rests in “ upper glacial drift,’’ composed of 
sand, flints, chalk, lias, sandstone, millstone grit and pebbles of various 
sorts, and lumps of clay. 


(2.) Groups of Bouhhrs. 


The first group recently found in the “ Coleman Road” (a new road 
about two miles from here) is quite a new district for boulders. The group 
occurs in Evington parish, near Leicester ; the road is about two miles 
long, in a “cutting” through “Crown Hill.” The largest boulders 
are 3 feet 3 inches x 3 feet x 2 feet 6 inches ; the smallest 1 foot 3 inches 
X 1 foot X 1 foot. They are angular and sub-angular, except the block of 
“ limestone,” which seems rounded, but it may have been done in situ. 
All have been moved in excavating the road, and many broken up. 
Most of the sandstones, grits, and Hmestones, have striations in various 
directions on the top and sides, and at different angles. The localities at 
which rocks of the smie nature as the boulders occur are — Mount Sorrel, 
Groby, and Markfield, east side of “Pennine Chain,” in valley of River 
Derwent, and Stanton, valley of the Erewash, Sherwood Forest, country 
round Nottingham, Ticknall, Crick HiU, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. The 
distances of these localities are as follows : — 


Mount Sorrel 

(Irohy 

Markfleld 

Stanton 

Erewash 

Derwent 

Sherwood and Nottingham 

Ticknall 

Crick and Wirksworth . . . 


Miles. 

8 N.N.W. 

8 N.W. 

10 N.W. 

22 N.W. 

24 N.W. 

35 and 40 N.W. 

24 N.N.W. 

20 N.W. 

40 N.W. 


Sixteen blocks were measured and examined; 7 of these were syenite and 
syenitic granite, 5 triassic sandstones, 2 millstone grit, and 2 mountain 
limestone. A great many of the limestones, grits, and sandstones have 
been broken up for road metal, being softer than the syenites. The group 
is about 350 feet above the sea. The area covered is about 50 yards long 
by 10 yards wide. A few boulders occur in other parts of the roa,d, but 
of smaller dimensions ; many boulders are left in the sides of the cutting f 
and every indication seems to be that great numbers spread out in tho 
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MIL The boulders were found at depths of four, six, and eight feet in 
cutting the road through the hill, many lying in the gravel (flint 
gravel) on the nanow end, as if all the materials had been solidified when 
deposited on the lower lias clay. 

A second group occurs in Aylestone parish, near Leicester, near the third 
milestone from Leicester. The largest boulder is 3 feet x 2 feet 10 
inches x 2 feet 10 inches ; and the smallest 2 feet x 1 foot x 10 inches. 
The boulders are angular, and all having been moved out of a sand-bed ; 
no striations can be seen. They are derived jfrom G-roby, Markfield, and 
Ohamwood Forest. Groby is six miles distant N.N.W., and Markfield 
eight miles hT. All are composed of syenite. The group is 280 feet above- 
the sea, and has about two feet of gravel over it, and covers an area about 
ten yards square. The boulders were all covered by a deposit of gravelly 
drift, and were found in the sand. 

A third group occurs in Aylestone parish, Belmont Park, Leicester,, 
half a mile east o± Aylestone. The largest boulder is 2 feet 6 inches x 2 
feet X 1 foot 10 inches ; the smallest is 1 foot x 10 inches x 9 inches. 
The boulders are angular and sub-angular ; and all have been moved in 
making new roads. There are no striations. Bocks of the same nature 
are found at Mount Sorrel, Groby, Markfield, Bradgate Park, in Charnwood 
Forest, at a distance of six to eight miles. They are composed of syenite 
greenstone, syenitic granite, 20 blocks were measured and examined. 
The group is 320 feet above the sea, and covers an area about 100 yards 
by 20 yards. It is covered by gravel containing flint. 

A fourth group occurs in St. Margaret’s parish, on the estate of the 
Freehold Land Society, Leicester, on the road leading to Evingion from 
Leicester. The largest boulder is 3 feet 1 inch x 2 feetxl foot 10 
inches, and the smallest 1 foot 5 inches X 1 foot 2 inches x 1 foot 1 inch. 
The boulders are rounded, angular, and subangular; out of twelve 
boulders eight are syenitic granite, two triassic sandstone, one millstone 
grit, one oolite. The group is 290 feet above the sea, and covers an area 
100 yards square. It was uncovered by making foundations for houses ; 
all have been moved. ISTo striations exist on the igneous rocks, but the 
sandstones and oolitic blocks are striated at various angles. Igneous rocks 
of the same nature are found at Mount Sorrel, Groby, sandstones at 
N’ottingham, oolitic rocks at Ketton near Stamford, at the respective 
distances of eight, twenty- six, and twenty miles. 

k fifth group, occurs in Evington parish, Spinney Hills” Boad, 
Leicester The largest boulder is 3 feet x 1 foot x 1 foot ; the smallest,. 
2 feet 6 inches x 1 foot 2 inches x 1 foot 4 inches The boulders are sharp, 
fresh looking, angles all round ; no striations are visible B/Ocks of the 
same nature are found at Mount Sorrel, a distance of six and a half miles. 
They are composed of syenitic granite, and are at the height of 290 feet 
above the sea. They have been moved out of a field to the side of the 
road, but are on the S.E. side of “ Spinney Hills,” and therefore must have 
come ovei them. 

A sixth group occurs in Saxe- Coburg Street, Leicester. The largest 
boulder is 3 feet 3 inches x 2 feet 2 inches X 2 feet ; the smallest, 2 feet 
6 inches x 2 feet x 1 foot 10 inches. The boulders are angular and sub- 
angular ; no striations are visible. Bocks of the same nature occur at 
Mount Sorrel, a distance of six miles H.H.W. They are composed of 
syenitic granite, and are 260 feet above the sea, and cover an area 
twenty yards square. They have been exposed by the excavations for 
streets and sewers, and foundations of houses. 
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A seventh group occurs on the Town Estate, Victoria Road, Leicester. 
The largest boulder is 2 feet 9 inches x 2 feet x 1 foot 10 inches, and the 
smallest 1 foot 8 inches xl foot 6 inches xl foot. The boulders are 
angular, and without striations. Rocks of the same nature occur at 
Groby and Markfi<=‘ld, a distance of five miles and seven miles N'.W. 
They are composed of syenite, and are 260 feet above the sea, covering an 
area of 30 yards x 10 yards. . They have been exposed in excavations. 

An eighth group occurs at Clarendon Park, near Leicester. The largest 
boulder is 2 feet 6 inches x 1 foot 6 inches X 1 foot 7 inches, and the 
smallest 1 foot 9 inches x 1 foot 5 inches x 10 inches. Three are rounded, 
others are angular and sub-angular, but the rounded edges may have 
been done in sitvi. All have been moved out of excavations ; no striations. 
Rocks of the same nature occur at Mount Sorrel at a distance of seven- 
and-a-half miles N.R’.W. The boulders are all composed of syenitic 
granite, and are 300 feet above the sea, covering an area of 20 yards x 10 
yards. 


Reiport ooi the Present State of our Knowledge of the Cmstacea , — 
Part IV. On Development By C. Spence Bate, F.B.8, 

[Plates V., VL, Sc VH.] 

Having, during the last three Reports, given an account of the present 
state of our knowledge of the dermal skeleton of the higher forms of 
Crustacea as it appears in various genera in the adult animal, it is 
desirable that we should next obtain some knowledge of the forms that 
these animals undergo in their passage from the ovum to the adult. 

It is highly probable, judging from the very perfect resemblance to the 
parent form that the animal attains while yet young, that the earlier 
zoologists believed them to quit the egg in this condition. For when Bose 
took in mid- Atlantic the small animal which he christened Zoe^ he never 
for a moment thought that it was the young of some other form. 

It was in 1802 that it was first described, and ranged by the author 
between the Brmcluopoda and Avipliijpoda. But ijatreille, in the first 
edition of Ihe ‘ Regne Animal ’ of Cuvier, placed it at the end of the 
Brancliiopodaf between Polyphemus and Cyclops, while expressing an 
opinion that it approached nearly to the Scliizopoda. 

Leach seems to have hold this same opinion, for without giving his 
reasons, he placed it at the end of the legion of Podophthalma, by side 
of Nehalia. 

Desmarest, in his * Consid. sur Crustaces,' places it in the order 
Branchiopoda, near Bmnehipes, while Latreille ranks it -with “ Monocles,^* 
while Milno-Edwards ranges it, with douot, at the end of the Decapoda, ‘ 
with other questionable genera, after the Schizopoda, and before thfe 
Stomapoda. 

In 1830 Vaughan Thompson took a zocea in Cork harbour that while 
in his possession passed into the Megalopa stage, which induced him to 
assert that zoaoa was nothing more than the larval stage of one of the 
crabs common to our shores. 

This idea was much doubted by tho naturalists of the day, toiote 
1878. 0 
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especially Milne-Edwards, Latreille, and Westwood, as tlie idea of any 
metamorphosis in the development of the Crustacea was contrary to 
preconceived opinions, and to the careful and very complete observations 
of Eathke on the development of the embryo in the common crayfish of 
Europe (^Astacus Jimialis), 

The articles of Milne-Edwards in the ‘Dictionnaire Classique d’Histoire 
Katurelle, and the remarks of Latreille in the ‘ Oours d’Entomologie,' 
were followed in 1835 by what appeared at the time to be an exhaustive 
discussion of the subject by Mr. Westwood. His observations were 
carried out upon the ova of some land crabs, that were living in the 
Zoological Gardens, with an exactitude and care that has left little to be 
added. Mr. Westwood’s memoir was published in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Eoyal Society,’ and he received the honour of the Society's 
gold medal for what, at the time, appeared to be a complete refutation of 
Mr. Yaughan Thompson's theory of metamorphosis in Crustacea. 

It is, however, a very remarkable coincidence, that the same volume of 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 1835, that contains Mr. Westwood’s com- 
munication on the absence of any morphology in the progressive develop- 
ment of the Gegarcmus, also published a memoir of Mr. Vaughan Thomp- 
son on the larva of the Cirripedia, showing not only that a very extensive 
form of morphology takes place, but demonstrating conclusively that they 
are crustaceous animals, and bear no relation to the mollusca among which 
they previously had been generally classed by naturalists. 

Prom this time until the present, the young form and development of 
these animals have been of the foremost interest in marine zoology. 

In 1839 Capt. Du Cane sent to the British Association, and pub- 
lished in the ‘ Annals of Natural History,’ a communication on the forms 
in which the young left the egg in the common prawns and shrimps of our 
coast. And soon after (1852), Mr. E. Q. Couch gave an account at the 
Dublin Meeting of the British Association of the form in which the 
young left the ovum in the common crawfish (Pallnums vulgari^i) of our 
seas. In each of these the form so differed from one anouhei*, and from 
any of the others, that it began to appear as if the young of every genus 
in the Crustacea left the egg in a larval form, different in character. 

This view appears to receive much strength from the dov6lopment of 
the larva in Mysis, although many of the changes which this animal 
undergoes are those of a subembryonic rather than a larval condition, 
since they take place previously to the animal’s becoming an independent 
creature. An elaborate account of the development of this animal is 
given by Van Beneden, in his memoir on the littoral animals of Belgium. 

Since then, the crowning interest was given by Dr. Fritz-Miiller, when 
he captured a small crustaceous animal in the high seas which in general 
form corresponds with the small entomostracous genus known as 
ITati/plms. This he pronounced to be the early condition in which some 
of the prawns, and especially Penmus, quits the ovum. Some naturalists 
accept this hypothetical discovery as conclusive, ’while others more 
cautiously consider that the evidence Pritz-Miiller has received is not 
sufficient, the more especially since several genera of prawns are known 
to quit the ovum in a more advanced form. (PI. Y., fig. 1.) 

It should be remembered in the reporting on this discovery of Pritz- 
Miiller, that first it has not been taken in connection with the parent, 
second, that it has not been traced from the nauplius to the zooea con- 
dition, and lastly, has not been traced by Muller beyond the Schizopod 
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stage, hence its connexion with Pensens has not been demonstrated at 
either extremity of the chain of evidence. 

The little creature, according to Muller, is rather opaque and of a 
brownish colour, darkest towards the extremities of the appendages. 

It is by these Httle appendages that the young animal swims, lashing 
the water and working its way upwards to the light. 

The first change that is observable is that it becomes slightly larger, 
and the terminal part projects into two pointed processes, terminating in 
the two long caudal hairs which were previously present, and to which 
others less important have been added. The number of hairs on the 
natatory appendages have also increased. 

At this stage the form of the carapace is first indicated in the presence 
of a transverse line. In this we perceive an important variation from 
the forms of either the Oirripedia or decapod Crustacea, and moreover 
contrary to that of the Euphausia as illustrated by MetschnikoflP. 

In the youngest forms of Decapoda and Cirripeds the carapace is defined 
from the earliest stages. 

In Lophogaster, according to Sars, the development resembles that oi 
Mysis. The form of the embryo is more annulose and the formation of 
the great dorsal shield is more progressive. According to Eritz-Miiller 
the development of fche carapace in the young of Pensens is upon the 
eame plan, and is first detected by the presence of a line immediately 
behind the third pair of appendages. In the anterior pair may now be 
seen that which after the next moult Eritz-Muller takes to be the first 
pair of antennae. The second pair becomes the second antennae, and the 
third pair becomes the mandibles : close to which a large helmet-shaped 
protuberance, which is taken to be the homologue of the anterior labrum, 
is present. In this early stage Dr. Miiller sees wibhin the third pair of 
appendages the mandibles with a prominent acute tooth and a broad 
transversely furrowed masticatory surface, and he says that the mandible 
must bear a non-setigerous appendage. Posterior to these three pairs of 
lobes, the embryonic condition of the future oral appendages make their 
appearance; the eyes still continuing to be represented by a solitary 
central organ. 

The rudimentary appendages exhibit within the sacs the presence of 
hairs, which induced Dr. Muller to believe that after tho next moult the 
.animal will pass into the Zooea stage. But here the progressive link is 
broken in his researches, and there is nothing to demonstrate that this 
Naupliu$ form passes into a Zooea stage more than the young of Mysis does. 

Previously to the time that Muller found his Nauplius, Professor Sars 
•(1862)* studied the development of Lophogaster typictes, a Schizopod 
belonging to tho family Luphausidcp, and this he states to be precisely 
eimilar to that of Mysis. 

In 1871 Meischnikoff communicated to ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Zool.* his ob- 
servations on the young of Euphausia. The first specimens he found 
in the open sea, and hypothetically assumed that they were the young of 
Euphausia, although they were not in any way connected with the parent, 
and had undergone one or two changes of form since quitting the ovum. 
He says: “I was yet convinced that it by no means represented the 
-earliest larval form as it escaped from the ovum. I could only hypo- 

* Archiv. des Sci. Phys. et Nat., tomexxi., p. 87, and An, Nat. Hist.,vol. xii., 1864, 
p. 461. 
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tHetically point to a six-legged transparent ITarLplius as to the earliest 
larval condition of Euphausia. This supposition has since been confirmed 
by the examination of a considerable number of free-swimming Euphausia 
larvae. Besides the larvae, which were in various stages of progress, I fished 
up, he says, some ova from which I procured some Nauplii of the youngest 
form, but as my observations on the embryonic development of the Schizo- 
poda have not been concluded, I shall only describe the ovum containing 
a mature larva.** (PI. Y., fig. 2.) 

‘‘ The ovum is a complete ball, in which one can distinguish two mem- 
branes. Between the exterior membrane — the extraordinarily delicate 
Morion — and the inner, the yolk skin, is a fluid clear as water, which 
I have also seen in the ova of Penseus. The yolk skin covers closely the 
now quite mature and highly transparent larva, which latter shows three 
distinctly developed pairs of extremities. Through the movements of the 
larva the egg-membranes are torn, and there escapes a peculiar animal, 
on the oval body of which three pairs of appendages are attached which 
exhibit the peculiarities of the ITauplius form of Crustacea.’* 

“ The first pair is simple, while the two others are branched and articu- 
lated into three joints, i.e. two basal and the terminal ; the only existing 
opening is the oral aperture which is in the median Kne between the 
base of the third pair of appendages. It appears in the form of a very 
small hole which leads to a narrow oesophagus. With the exception of 
red tint on the ventral surface, the larva is otherwise colourless and 
transparent, and it is with much difficulty that some of the interior 
organs can be distinguished.** 

Herr Metschnikoff was able to trace some of the early changes, and was 
in hopes to be able to remove some of the objections against Fntz-Muller’a 
treatment of the development of Penssus. He tried to follow the various 
alterations in the same specimen, but failed to keep the animals alive 
after a short period in his vessels. He was however here enabled to 
trace the changes which conduct, he says, the larva ‘‘ into that condition 
which Claus has already described,** but remarks that all the forms 
examined by him lost with their moulting the indented or crenulated 
margin of the carapace, which shows that he bad to do with another 
species than Ewphaiisia Muller i of Claus. Ho concludes with saying that 
he ‘‘must draw attention to a phenomenon which is common to tho 
Hauplius stage of Euphausia and Penseus, the contemporaneous formation 
of the several pairs of appendages succeeding the larval and swimming 
feet.*’ “ It is,’* he continues, “remarkable that such a mode of formation is 
not observed in any Entomostraca which have been developed through tho 
Hanplius metamorphosis. I have examined in this relation the Cirripedes 
and Branchiopoda, and became convinced that in these Crustacea tho 
maxillaries are developed apart from the other appendages, as has been 
shown by Claus to be the case in the Copepoda.’* 

Professor Claus has given the subject his attention, but his researches, 
like those of Eritz-MiiUer, were carried on upon specimens taken in the 
high sea, without any immediate clue to the parent from which they 
derived their origin. 

It is certainly remarkable that so advanced an observer as Professor 
Claus should have been content to have drawn his conclusions from such 
incomplete and unsatisfactory data, particularly as ho considers that an 
imperfect appreciation of the development of the Crustacea has occasioned 
in recent dajs the supposition relative to the genetic relationship of 
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insects, and as a farther consequence to considerable inquiries about the 
origin of Crustacea. 

The importance of obtaining accurate knowledge of the relationship of 
the young and immature forms with those of the adult animals, is exem- 
plified by the numerous speculative theories which have arisen and depend 
upon the correctness of Fritz-Muller’s discovery. 

Claus, in his ‘Crustaceen Systems,’ says that Fritz-Miiller even 
believed that he found in the Zoeea .of Crustacea the origin of the insects, 
and very soon this view was made use of by others for the Arachnoidea. 

“Anton Dorhn,” says Claus, “has endeavoured by peculiar reasoning 
to prove the Zoeea form to be a stage in the development of the Ento- 
mostraca, and sought to show that the Phyllopodes, Ostracodes, and Oo- 
pepoda have once passed through a free Zosea stage during the phylogmatic 
development.” 

Claus distinguishes two more typical stages in the metamorphosis of 
Crustacea between Naujplius and Zotjea, which he distinguishes by the 
names of Metmiauplkis and Protozoea ; but as these are given to stages in 
the progress of development rather than to forms that represent the stages 
as they leave the egg and become free creatures, * I doubt if this addition 
to the nomenclature will ultimately be found to prove convenient. He 
moreover contends that of all Crustacea now existing that of the Phyllopoda 
is most probably that which bears the nearest resemblance to the primordial 
type, and that Nebcdia and Bmnoliipus most nearly approximate the earliest 
representations. 

In the Sclmopoda and Peneidm the larva he asserts is hatched as a 
Nauplius, and undergoes its further development in free life ; ihe rest of 
the Caridea go through the Nauplius and Protozoaea stages within the 
ovum, and that the first stage of free life is that of the Zosea, mingled with 
features of the Mysls-like stage. The Thalassinidse and Paguridse are 
hatched in the Zosea stage. 

In the course of his researches Dr. C. Claus has determined the early 
forms of lueucifer and Sergestis^ neither of which, although Sohizopods, 
pass through the Nauplius condition, and Professor Sars says that LophU 
gaster, one of the ’Euphmsidm^ develops its young as Mysis, And we 
know from actual observation that the young of the Anomura leave the 
ovum in a form little distinguishable from the Zooea of the Brachyura, and 
in a more advanced condition. 

It is desirable in a Report which is inteaided to x*ecord the present state 
of our knowledge of the subject, to define clearly what is understood by 
the several names applied to the larv^ of Crustacea according to the form 
in which they quit the ovum. 

Here I feel it a duty to protest strongly against the terms larva and 
pupa which have of late been much introduced into the study of caroino- 
logy. They are the more objectionable at this present time when there 
is a desire to trace the connection of one class of animals with another, 
inasmuch as the terms are likely to convey the idea of a closer approxi- 
mation by the resemblance of the nomenclature than may exist in natural 
phenomena. The term larva is suggestive of the grub or caterpillar con- 
dition in which insects leave their ovum, but as the condition in which the 
young of the Crustacea varies in form and degree, is not only different in 
families but in animals that might be classified as belonging to the same 
genus, as is the case in Orangon vulgaris and Ormgon boreas, but for the 
different stages in which the young are hatched. 
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Eor the term pupa I believe that Mr. Darwin is mainly responsible. He 
having introduced it in his monograph on the Cirripedia, when there ap- 
peared to be a great change in the progressive growth of the young which 
was thought to equal the metamorphosis of insects, if not to represent it 
in kind. 

I therefore propose to substitute the term Brephalus (from /3|0f</>oc, 
infant : a\c, sea), or young marine animal, for the term larva, while 
that of “ pupa had better be suppressed. Seeing that the development of 
the animal is gradually progressive, there is no stage or state of the 
animal which can be represented by it. 

In this Eeport, whenever used, the term Ire^pliahis will mean the form of 
the animal as it quits the ovum, no matter whatever stage of develop- 
ment it may represent. 

The several terms used for the young animal in its separate stages have 
been taken from animals which had been previously described as adults. 
These are, N’auplius, Zoosa, Phylosoma, and Megalopa. Each of which is 
now recognised as being a stage in which the hrephahis quits the ovum, 
and therefore one in the development of the Crustacea. To these must now 
be added those of Metanauplius and Protozosea. 

The term nawpJms^ as representing one of the stages in which the 
embryo of the Crustacea quits the ovum, was introduced by Fritz-Muller 
in 1864, in consequence of his having taken a small crustacean that 
while in general form it resembled the entomostracan genus Nauplim^ 
yet exhibited unmistakable evidence of being the young of some maorurous 
decapod : which he believed to be that of Fenceti^. 

Metsehnikoff has announced that the hr&plialus of Euplia'iisia is in the 
form of nwtt/plms^ while it is known to be that of all the cirripedes aS well 
as most of the entomostracous Crustacea, but these, last, excepting Bran^ 
clii^us, differ from the typical Nauplius in having but two pairs of free 
appendages. 

The naii^plms, as it quits the ovum of the Malacostracous parent, is an 
animal of an ovate form, having three pairs of free appendages, the first 
of which is unibranched while the other two are biramose, and a single 
ophthalmic spot or imperfect central eye, and a strongly projecting 
labrum or anterior lip. 

This is the state in which Eupliausia (Plate V., fig. 4) is hatched accord- 
ing to Metschnikofr ; and Penseus according to Fritz-Muller. (PI. V., 
fig.l) 

Shortly after it has become a free swimming animal it moults its 
external skin, and with each successive exuviation it advances a stage in 
development, its first apparent advance is in the appearance of lobes that 
ultimately become the appendages of the mouth. Metsehnikoff remarks 
that this phenomenon is common to the nauplius ofEtiphamia and FenmiSy 
that is, the contemporaneous formation of several appendages succeeding 
the three original pairs of swimming feet. 

He says moreover that it is remarkable that such a mode of formation 
is not observed in any of the Entomostraca which have been developed 
through the nauplius metamorphosis. 

It is this stage for which Claus has suggested the term Metanauplius 
(PI. Y., fig. 2), while that for which he proposes the name of Protozocea 
is when the pleon is developed, but neither the pereiopoda or appendages 
of the pleon are present. (PI. Y., fig. 3.) 

But here we have so close an approximation to the Zoaea as it loaves the 
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ovum of the Brachyura, that it appears doubtful if there be any distinction 
between Protozoesa and Zosea. 

Pritz-Miiller comprehends under the term Zossa all those (larvae) 

that have two pairs of antennae. The oral appendages and the gnathopoda 
present the latter in the form of swimming appendages. Having in view 
the young of the Bracliyura, Anomura and Macrum^ as well as certain stages 
in the development of the Stomapoda, whilst he could not include the young 
Schizopoda with the six pairs of legs (Bwphasia) which Claus considers must 
be accepted as a zosea form. Claus considers that there is a highly im- 
portant character excluded from this definition, — the stage of the develop- 
ment of the pereion, or, as he terms it, the limbless central body {Gleid^ 
massenlosen MiUelleibes) in contrast with the pleon (Hinterleih) and its ap- 
pendages This is, he says, just the characteristic of the zo8ea, which needs 
explanation, and at the same time contains the key lor the comprehension 
of the structure of the zossa stage of the Malacostraca. It is necessary to 
understand and explain the striking relation of the pereion that exists in 
an immature condition, and from which sprout the five pairs ofpereiopoda 
between the cephalon, with its numerous well-developed appendages and 
the well-formed but still limbless pleon. He says that almost in all forms 
of brephalus (larva) the pereion is either completely suppressed as in the 
Decapoda, or appears in the form of rudimentary somites, as in Schizo- 
poda and Stomapoda. The pereiopoda are produced later than the ap- 
pendages of the pleon. Of course,” he continues, “ an exception must be 
made for the zosdSb of Pentras, from which the limbs of the pereion are pro- 
duced previously to those of the pleon, with the exception of the two 
lateral appendages of the tail, which as belonging to the sixth somite of 
the pleon appears sooner, or at least about the same period, as those of the 
pereion.” 

In arriving at this conclusion Claus appears to have gathered his facts 
from too circumscribed an area. Assuming his observations on the 
development of Penmus to be correct, he has overlooked that of the 
typical zofea when it quits the ovum, as seen in Oaroinus Moends, and that 
of Stmorhjjnctis, Inaclms and Mtda^ of the latter two of which he has 
himself given figures that represent the pereiopoda advancing in develop- 
ment anterior in degree to that of the pleopoda. Moreover, the bre- 
phalus (larva) of Homams and Palinuru*! have the pereiopoda well ad- 
vanced in formation previously to any evidence of the pleopoda being in 
existence. Whilst others have them developed in a common ratio. 

The zo 80 a of Crustacea therefore may be defined as a bropJtalus (larva) 
that has two pairs of antennss, the oral appendages and gnathopoda more 
or less developed, but in which the pereiopoda and pleopoda arc yet 
absent or in an immature condition. 

This is the condition in which the brephalus quits the ovum as the zosea 
of the Braclujura, Anomura, and some Macrura, But in each there is a 
persistent feature that distinguishes one form from that of the others, and 
as far as my own observations have led me precludes their being con- 
founded one with the other. 

The brephalus of the bracliyura isa (PI. VI., figs. 3 and 4), and the 
most constant as to its general type of all the families of the class. With 
the exception Oecarcinus, which quits the ovum in the Megalopa stage, I 
am not aware of any other of the short-tailed crabs that is not hatched 
in the zosea condition. 

That of Oa/rcinvs mmnas, as our most common European species, mfty 
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te taken as tbe type of zoosa. When it quits the ovum, and throws 
off the enclosing membrane, and swims first as a free animal, it has a dis- 
tinct and well-developed carapace. It is dorsally arched and laterally 
compressed and rounded off at the infero-posterior angles. It is, moreover, 
armed with long characteristic spines on the dorsal and lateral surfaces, 
and anteriorly with a great rostrum, but those features vary in different 
genera, as shown in PL VI., where the two extremes are seen. In Tra- 
pezia, fig. 3, the spines are all very long, in Gelassimus, fig. 4, they are very 
short. The pereion is in a compressed or immature condition, and the 
pleon has six well-developed somites, the terminal one ending invariably 
in a fork-like extremity that varies in degree, and is armed with a greater 
or less number of strong stiff ciliated spines that differ in a constant degree 
so as to enable one almost to define the generic limits of species. It has 
invariably two pairs of antennae, repi’esented by the early budding con- 
dition of the permanent organ in the first pair, and by deciduous represen- 
tatives in the second in the form of two long teeth or spines ; the 
mandibles and two succeeding pairs of oral appendages ; the third pair, 
or tetarfogmthus, being absent ; while the gnathopoda are developed into 
large characteristic swimming appendages. Of these, which arc invariably 
biramose, one represents the permanent and the other the secondary branch 
of the adult organ : in this early condition the primary or permanent branch 
is five-jointed, and the second three. The number of these joints repi'e- 
sents the more or less advanced condition of the zosea, and corresponds 
with the progressive development of the animal. The pereiopoda are 
represented by two or three small sac-like lobes, within which the several 
pairs may afterwards be seen to be developed. 

The hrejpliah(^ of the Ano7nicrais also a zosea (PL VI., figs. 1 and 2), and 
differs from that of the Braohyura more in general appearance than in its 
degree of advanced development. The anterior portion corresponds, ex- 
cept in the armature of the carapace, very closely with the same part 
in the zosea of the Brachyura, while the posterior portion of the animal 
assimilates more nearly with that of the zoma of the Macrnra. 

If we take the zom of Pagiirus as the type, we find that the carapace 
is dorsally more depi’essed than in that of the Brachyura, and extends 
nearly horizontally from the rostrum to the posteiior margin of the cara- 
pace, the lateral margins are not so deep, and are produced posteriorly, so 
as to form a prominent process or tooth on each side. This projection is 
very constant, but varies in degree with separate families. The rostrum 
also is generally prominent, and projects horizontally forwards. 

The pereion is not appreciably developed. The pleon has six somites, 
the posterior one being long, and terminating in a broad fan-like telson, 
the posterior margin of which is divided into two halves by an excavation 
that varies in extent in different genera. Each division is furnished 
with fine strong ciliated spines, which stand on their own weU-defined 
lobes, and the outer angle is armed with a short sharp tooth. 

The eyes are large and ovate. The first pair of antennae resemble 
those of the Brachyura, they are single jointed, and support several auditory 
cilk, and two ciliated hairs, one apical, and the other (the longer) sub- 
apical. The second pair of antennae consist of a basal joint and two appen- 
dages; one is cylindrical, and tipped with two or three long ciliated hairs; 
the other is formed into a broad flat squamose plate, straight on the outer 
side, where it terminates in a strong tooth, and arched on the inner side, 
and fringed with numerous long spinous hairs richly famished with cilia. 
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The mandibles are without an appendage. The oral limbs are assum- 
ing much of their permanent form, except the tetartognathus, which is 
not visible. The gnathopoda are developed very similarly to those in the 
Brachyura zoma, but exhibit a joint more in the development of the 
primary branch of the second pair. One solitary hair, differing in length, 
structure, and position from the others, appears to be constant in all forms 
of the Anomura zoaea. In some species it is nearer the base of the apical 
joint than in others ; but it is invariably constant, extremely long, and 
furnished with very long and delicate cilia, that are inserted at right angles 
with the main stalk of the hair. I do not remember having ob^served it 
on any zosea but those of the Anomurous Crustacea. 

The zosea of the Porcellanidse (PI. YI., fig. 2) may readily be distin- 
guished from those of Fmjums by the length of the rostrum and postero- 
lateral processes of the carapace, which sometimes equal the length of the 
animal, and sometimes half; by having unarmed spinal processes to 
represent the second antennae, instead of a ciliated squamose branch, and 
by having the last somite of the pleon terminating in a broad fiat plate, 
the posterior margin of which is posteriorly produced to a point, instead 
of being hollowed, while it carries five ciliated hairs on each side of the 
median line. In one species, Claus figures the termination as produced 
to a long spine. 

The zosea of Galathea (Pl.Y., fig. 6) may be distinguished by the posterior 
margin of the carapace being definitely serrated; by two dorsal teeth on the 
posterior margin of the somites of the pleon ; by the extremely long ovate 
eye occupying about one half the length of the carapace ; by the presence of 
a sharp serrated tooth at the distal extremity of the basal Joint of the 
second antennse; by the shortness of the cylindrical branch that ter- 
minates in a small tooth and one ciliated hair ; and the sharply pointed^ 
distal angle of the squamose branch of the same antennae. 

The zoaea of Dromia (PI. YI., fig. 1), much resembles that of Tagurm^ 
except that ife appears to have no posterior processes at the infero-distal 
angles of the carapace ; but more especially by the form of the telson, which 
is extremely deeply cleft in the median line of the posterior margin. 

The hrephalus of the Macmira differs very mnch in the character in 
which it quits the ovum in separate genera. Those that leave it in the 
zoaea (PI. Y., fig. 5) condition are very distinguishable from those of the 
Brachyura and Anomura, 

The zoaea of the common Shrimp (Ormgon violgaris) may be taken 
as the type of the form. It differs from the zoaea of the common Prawn 
{BalmmmsguiUa) in very small details, one of which is in having a pointed 
rostrum that it loses with the second moult. 

The carapace, long, naiTow and moderately compressed, furnished with 
a slender rostrum projecting horizontally forwards, having no projection 
or tooth along the posterior and lateral margins. 

The pleon consists of six somites, of which the last is expanded into a 
flat membranous plate, slightly indented in the median line of the pos- 
terior margin, and fringed with six ciliated hairs, and one, the external, 
small spine-like point. 

The eyes, a, a, are large, and obliquely ovate. 

The first antennse, b, are two-jointed; the basal joint is long and cylin- 
drical ; it supports at the outer distal angle a stiff ciliated spine, and at the 
extremity the second branch, which appears in the form of a small uni- 
articulate joint, out of which near the extremity another seems ready to 
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bud, supporting at its apex a crown of auditory cilia, and one short ciliated 
hair. 

The second antennse, c, c, consist of a peduncular basal joint, supporting 
two branches ; the internal gradually narrows from the base, and termi- 
nates in a long spine-like hair fringed with cilia ; the external is in the 
form of a squamose plate, the external margin of which is stmight, and 
the internal becoming broader from the base, and then rapidly running 
to an apex ; the inner oblique distal margin being fringed with ciliated 
hairs. The mandible and oral appendages are well formed, each assuming 
an approximation to the adult condition, except the posterior, or feiarto- 
gnathusy which assimilates to that of the gnathopoda, the character of 
which it partakes. In each, the number of joints in the primary ramus 
has increased to six, and the pereiopoda exhibit evidence of rapid develop- 
ment, in the form of cylindrical pendulous sacs, which decrease in length 
posteriorly. 

There are slight variations from this form in different genera. 

In Falcamon the primary branch of the gnathopoda have but four 
joints, and terminate in stiff short spine-like hairs; while in Grangon the 
hairs are long, flexible, and ciliated. This latter is the case with the 
zosea of Al^heus and Stenop'iis-, while in that of JSymenocei’a the character 
is more in accordance with FalcBnwn, 

The zosea in these orders respectively, Brachgum^ Anomurai and 
Macrura^ while they differ from each other, yet possess characters that 
are generally common to two. The form of the carapace in the zosea of 
the Brachyura, with its great dorsal spine, which although in some genera, 
as Qelcbssimus, Lihinea, and MencetJiem^ it is much reduced, so that in the 
last it is a mere prominence, is still a feature peculiarly characteristic of 
the zosea of the order. Next to which are the great spines on the lateral 
walls of the carapace. The presence of these is not so constant, but they are 
never seen on the carapace of any zosea in either of the other two orders. 

In the Anomurcb great lateral spines, and sometimes smaller spines, 
project from the posterior margin of the carapace ; these, together with 
the rostrum, more or less important, is a feature peculiar to this order, 
and from my own knowledge I am not aware of any exception to this 
rule. But Claus, in his work so frequently quoted, has given the figure 
of one that has all the characters of the zosea of the Anomura ; but he calls 
it an "‘Erichthina larva” (PL IV., fig. 1), but adds, *‘Nach Willemoes- 
Suhm die Larva von Leucifer ; ” but certainly it bears no resemblance to 
the yonng BrioMhina as it quits the ovum of the adult Sqidlla, Another 
feature that especially belongs to the zosea is that of the terminal somite 
of the pleon, or telson. It is always forked in the Brachyura, and the 
few cases in which the terminal spines are short, still retain a distinct 
and characteristic feature of the group. 

In the zosea of the Ma crura the carapace is free from spines or processes, 
and the^ terminal somite is flattened out into a broad thin fan-like plate, 
divided in the median line by a more or less defined emargination. 

Now, if we compare the zosea of the Anomonra with these two 
groups, we shall find that the tendency is to class them from their general 
form with the zosea of the Macrura. And this, without exception, includes 
the Porcellanidse, Dromidse, and other depressed forms, as well as the 
Paguridse. And the stage in development of the antennse exhibits an ap- 
proximation to the Brachyura zosea only in the first pair, while in all 
the other appendages the Macrura features prevail. 
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It. would therefore necessitate, if the Anomura be excluded from its 
place in the classification of the Crustacea as a sub-order, as suggested by 
Claus, that it should go over to the Macrurco as a whole, including the 
genera Dromicv and OalaiJiea. But it appears to me that if Claus’ figures 
be those of Alhunea (Orustacean Systems^ PI. IX., figs. 1-10), as he thinks 
probable, the evidence is strongly in favour of the retention of the sub- 
order, for the broad fan-like telson is suggestive of an internal Anomurus 
structure. 

It would appear, therefore, the evidence is much in favour of the argu- 
ment that the development of Crustacea shows there is a group of zosea 
between the two well-defined orders that exhibit features that belong to 
it, and are not common to the others ; and these features show an advance 
in the development of the crustacean embryo before it quits the ovum. 

The nearest form of crustacean life to the zosea when it quits the ovum, 
appears in the young of Squilla, which has long been known by the name 
of Alima. The advancement in development is shown in the distinctly 
pedunculated character of the eyes ; in the articulated condition of the 
peduncle and the two distinct branches of the first pair of antennee ; in the 
character of the gnathopoda, which assumes a resemblance more dis- 
tinctly typical of the adult feature; and in the advanced development 
of the four posterior pairs of perciopoda. 

Alima is more advanced in development when it quits the egg than 
zosea, but not so much so as the youiig of the genus Ilomarus, which is 
developed in what Claus and Fritz Miiller have named the Mysis stage ; 
that is, the appendages of the cephalon are well advanced towards their 
adult form, and those of the pereion carry a secondary branch, or eephysis, 
attached to the third joint or ischium of each pair oi pereiopoda. 

But in this last-named genus we find that some of the pleopoda are 
present ; and the curious phenomenon exists, that, while an enormous 
amount of development has gradually proceeded to such an extent that 
all the appendages are rapidly assuming the permanent type, those of 
the ploon, which in some genera are in advance of those of the pereion, 
in HomuniH remains in abeyance, and appear not to have progressed 
beyond the zoaoa stage. 

This curious fact is exemplified more decidedly in the genus Valinuvm^ 
whore the pleon appears to be in a still more embryonic condition, while 
the cephalon and pereion are distinctly pronounced, in a parallel con- 
dition with that of Homams, from which it differs most apparently in the 
length of the pereiopoda in Falinurus, and in the absence of the chelate 
character of the first pair of pereiopoda. 

In the young of Grangon horeas (Phipps) — which naturalists have 
been divided in opinion as to whether it should be embraced in the same 
genus with Grangon vulgaris or not — ^the young is advanced in development 
beyond the condition of the zoaea as it is in Grangon vulgaris. It 
quits the ovum with all its appendages conspicuously advanced, whether 
they belong to the cephalon, pereion, or pleon. This we find to be also 
the case in the genus Thalascaris^ an undescribed deep-sea genus belong- 
ing to the Ghallenger collection of Orangonidse. 

A still further advance is found in a form closely allied to Alpha^uSf 
that I believe has been recorded as a species, but which I described in 
the ‘ Transactions of the Eoyal Society’ under the generic name of Komar ah 
plmusy on account of its resemblance in the adult form to Alpliceus, and 
in its young to that of Komarut. 
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A deep-sea genus, closely allied to that of Axius, that I have named 
Biconaxms, taken during the Oliallenger cruise in the Eastern seas, 
has the same advanced condition of the embryo, and shows that the 
Megahjoa stage exists not unfrequently in marine Macrura, although wo 
have previously had no evidence of it. 

The fresh- water genus Astacus (PL VI,, fig, 5) and the land crab Qmir^ 
emus, long since made known to us, the former by Rathke, and the latter by 
Westwood, leave the ovum in the last stage, which is that of an approxi- 
mation of form to the adult animal, while it yet retains many features that 
exhibit incompleteness of development. This is most apparent in those 
parts which show a tendency to depart from the characteristics of the order 
to adapt themselves to constitutional requirements ; as, for instance, the 
adult Aljilmis mostly lives in dark places under stones, groping in mud 
and in such like spots at the bottom of the sea at a few fathoms deep. 
To suit this condition of things, it is highly convenient to the animal that 
the eyes should be protected; and since the peculiar habitat of the animal 
is that of dark holes, those in which the eyes are least improved by use 
are as suitable to its existence as others ; those which are protected and 
least liable to injury become the kind most adapted to survive. 

Thus it follows, that while the rest of the animal advances in growth 
the eyes remain in abeyance, and the anterior margin of the carapace 
extends beyond and overlaps them, thus affording protection, and by its 
tenuity admitting a sufiScient amount of light for the purposes of the 
animaFs requirements. Thus it appears that the development of Alfluem 
shows a relative retrograde character in the progress of the eyes to that 
of other parts. So again, in the comparison of the pleopoda in the 
Brachyura in the adult with those of the megalo^a stage of the same 
animal, we find that of the younger framed upon a simple type adapted 
for swimming, while in the adult it is altered to suit other purposes — ^in 
the female to support the gravid ovum, and iu the male those of the 
anterior to assist in copulation, while those of the posterior are more or 
less rendered obsolete in consequence of the absence of any duty to fulfil. 

The study of the several forms in which the embryo quits the ovum iu 
Crustacea is, I believe, very instructive, as bearing on the tendency of 
variation of forms in adult animals. 

Erom the earliest forms to that of the most perfect, in which the 
brephalus quits the ovum, there is a series of stages in which the embryo 
appears ready to take upon itself the conditions of a free and independent 
animal. This capability does not appear to be connected with any par- 
ticular adult type, or conditions of existence, but exists in closely allied 
species and genera as well as in those that are extremely distinct : neither 
does it appear to bear any relation to the more or less advanced character 
of the several genera. 

The following list is the order of the various stages of development, 
when the brephalus quits the ovum, together with the adult form from 
which it is derived. 


1, Nauplius Euphauda (Metschnikoff)? Penseus ? (F. Muller.) 

2. Mets^-nauplius None. 

•8. Proto-zosea None. 

4. Zoaea Brachyura, Anomura, and someMacrura. 

6. Phyllosoma Palinurus. 

Megalopa Astacus (Bathke), Gecarciniis (Westwood). 
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In this list the earliest oi* nanplius form belongs to Enphansia, or the 
lowest stage in the classification of the adult animal; while the next 
stage, or zosea condition, belongs to all the higher forms with the exception 
of one genus only among the Brachyura, and some of the Macrura, 
To these belong the phyllosoma and megalopa stages. 

Before we can conclude our report on the development of Crustacea, it is 
desirable that we should examine the earlier stages of the embryo, as well 
as the character of the various ova in relation to the adult forms. 

The eggs of Crustacea vary in size in different genera and sometimes in 
form, but not very much in this latter feature, never more than from 
round to oval and egg-shaped. But in size the variation is greater, and 
this not in relation to the proportion of the animal ; for Falinurus, which 
is two feet long, has the ovum only one-quarter the size of that of Astams^ 
which is only three inches long. 

Some idea may be gathered by the following list of the diameter of the 
eggs of the animals that have been examined ; that are from the ovum 
of the fresh-taken animal and from specimens preserved in spirits. 


• Crangon 

Or. horeas ...| 

Homariis ^ 

Oarcinus -h 


Thalasscaris 

Arctus 

Astacus 

Cancer 


Palsemon 

Paiinuius ^ 

Willemtefaia 
Pagurus 


The ova are attached to the pleopodaof the mother in all forms of De- 
capod Crustacea by means of a membranous filament that varies in separate 
genera. In Tal<vmon, it is very thin and transparent, and differs from 
Slat of the Brachyura and other forms. It is not easy to determine its 
origin, but there are connected with it, as if incorporated in the structure, 
certain epithelial-like cells, that in form and appearance resemble those 
that Mr. Alfred Sanders has figured as living zoosperms belonging to 
Falcamon Sqmlla; they are much larger and appear as if flattened, and 
absorbed into the surrounding structure, which spreads out to an ex- 
treme tenuity, and encompasses the entire ovum, which it holds and 
suspends. In some genera it is exceedingly slender and delicate, and 
easily ruptured ; in others it is strong, fibrous, and not easily broken. 

The observations that I have made have generally been on the most 
common forms that I could procure alive, such as Orangoif,, Fahvmon^ 
Homarusy Asiacus, Falimrus^ Forkims, Oarcimts^ and Cancer. The two 
first of these are very suitable for examination from the beautifully trans- 
parent nature of the vitellus ; while those of Eomarus and Astacus afford 
advantages from their large size. 

The ovum is generally round, but in some species, as mFalcewoit^ they 
afterwards become somewhat oval. (PI. Vll., fig. 1.) 

The yolk in most instances fills, or nearly fills, the egg ; but in some 
cases, as described by MetschnikofT, there is a tolerable space between the 
membrane that encloses the vitellus and the chorion. This he states to 
be the case in the ova of Fjujphamm and Fenceiis^ and I have observed 
that the same condition exists in the ovum of the genus Nika. This space 
is filled by a clear and slightly viscid fluid. At first the yolk consists of 
numerous minute cells, very uniform in size, that appear to have little or 
no cohesive property to each other. Taken separately, they appear to 
be tolerably transparent, but in the aggregate they assume a colour that 
is peculiar to eacla genus. In some the colour of the vitellus is grey, in 
others yellow, orange, brown, green, and imrplo. Shortly the mass ot 
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the viteUns appears to divide into larger masses, eacli mass being tlio con- 
gregation of a number of cells adhering together by compression, as if 
the cells had increased in size and with the increase enforced a correspond- 
ing pressure against each obher ; each cell, moreover, contained within 
itself a number of smaller ones. 

The vitellus at a not very distant period becomes transparent, accord- 
ing to our observation, at one spot (PL YII., fig. 2a) on the mar^n. 
When viewed laterally, it appears like a line of clear fluid near the chorion, 
while the cells of the vitellus that are in contact with it have become 
large and transparent, but tolerably even along its margin. This line 
extends along the surface and deepens towards the centre. Later and 
closer inspection shows that this transparent region extends to some 
depth below the surface, and continued examination demonstrates that 
it is progressive, so that the vitellus, while united at one point, is so 
deeply divided at the opposite, that it appears to cover the embryo on 
each side. Soon the cells appear to congregate together into lobes and 
filTYi over with a skin of ex^^eme tenuity ; but these lobes, a, c, upon 
inspection are repeated on each side, while a central one occupies a space 
between them, while another, more important, is also apparent in the 
same line ; all these are, at this stage, nearly equal in progressive de- 
velopment, the two central being perhaps the largest, certainly the longest. 
(PI. YH., fig. 3.) 

Soon after, three or four smaller lobes are seen to be formed in a con- 
tinuous line with the preceding marginal ones, at this early stage the last- 
named central lobe may be observed to divide into two equally prominent 
ones at its extremity. A little later and all the sevei^ lobes become 
clearly defined. The four latest pairs that appeared are less massive than 
the three previously existing pam, and the whole, even at this early 
embryonic stage, may from their relative position and arrangement be 
detected in their connexion in the advanced embryo. (PI. VII., fig. 4.) 

The three pairs of lobes that were first brought into existence are more 
massive and globular in their appearance. They are marked a, c, in 
the figures, and very soon may be observed to assume definite forms. 
The first {a) is rather long and compressed. The second (h) globular 
at one extremity but apparently extended at the other ; while the third 
(c) is extended and bilobed at its extremity. Under a slight compres- 
sion these distinctions of form become readily appreciable to observation. 

It is within our power to determine with confidence at this early 
stage that these three pairs or sets of lobes occupy the position of the 
future organs (a) of vision and antennae (& and c). The great central lobes 
that separate them, and which in the decapoda approach each other, cor- 
respond, the one to the labrum, the other to the terminal extremity of the 
animal ; and the three or four smaller lateral lobes (d, e, /, g) that appear 
a little later correspond with the oral appendages of the future animal. 

Having ascertained in this incipient condition the relation of the first 
group of three anterior pairs of lobes to the appendages of the adult 
animal, and observed how closely these lobes correspond with each other 
at first, and how they vary and become distinct from the succeeding, — 
a distinction that is suggestive of their being a separate group of append- 
ages, — ^leads to the conviction that they correspond with the three an- 
terior pairs of appendages in the earliest or nauplius form of Crustacea, as 
they exist in the hrepTialus of the Oirripedia. 

To strengthen this idea and give it demonstration, take the small dark 
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spot that is considered to be an imperfect organ of yision. The oph- 
thalmic spot is visible at this period in the embryo. (PI, YII., fig. 5.) 

If we follow this examination through sncceedmg periods, we find the 
progression of the development of the embryo to be distinct and con- 
tinuous, and the changes important and reliable. The smalJ ophthalmic 
spot is present and the two central lobes are still in apposition, but have 
become more elongated. The first (a) of the lateral lobes has enlarged and 
become more massive and consolidated in structure. The second and 
third (&, o) have increased very considerably in length and lost the lobe- 
like appearance, putting on that of more extended appendages ; whereas 
those of the three succeeding pairs of lobes still retain their simple 
lobe-like character. (PL VII., fig. 5.) 

The several parts are now becoming very distinguishable in their 
relation to the rest of the animal, and it is interesting as well as 
instructive to examine the nature of the structure in detail. 

The first or most anterior pair of lobes, a, meet together at the anterior 
extremity, at the union of which the ocular spot is visible, while they 
are separated at the opposite by the intervening central lobe which we 
have already determined to be the labrum (Ih.) The entire mass differs from 
the other portions of the embryo by being of an opaline and less trans- 
parent appearance. It is formed by an aggregation of exceedingly minute 
cells that appear to cohere closely together ; these lobes appear to be con- 
tinuous with a great central mass that extends from one extremity of the 
animal to the other. • Soon we perceive some pigment cells forming a small, 
dark, irregular stripe deep within the anterior lobes, a, and by its arrange- 
ment apparently separating off a portion of the great opaline mass. 
<PI VIL, fig. 5.) 

This stripe of pigment is the early or incipient condition of the great 
black cornea that is so conspicuous an object in all young Crustacea. 
At the same period, near the opposite extremity of the ovum a small 
and irregular pulsation may be observed. This is the position of the 
future heart. At first the pulsation is very slow, feeble, and irregular 5 
a small corpuscular body may be seen jerked forward and backward within 
a small sacular space or hollow, after unequal intervals of rest. After a 
time a solitary corpuscle is seen to burst through an opening in the walls 
of the sac. This at distant intervals is repeated, and after a time more 
frequently, until in a day or two the throb of the sac becomes more con- 
stant, the presence of the corpuscles more numerous, and the flow of 
them increasingly more regular and continuous. 

The vitellus has now decreased in size, but not to any very considerable 
extent externally, but is gradually decreasing internally. At the opposite 
extremity to the anterior lobes of the embryo, the margin of the vitellus 
may be observed as having broken into a series of very even cells 
(PL VII., fig. G), transparent in colour and regular in position, forming 
two or three very decided rows, until they gradually disappear in the 
undeveloped structure of the vitellus. 

The external surface of these several rows of transparent cells appears 
(PL Vn., fig. G) to be enclosed by a membrane of extreme tenuity, that 
is evidently connected with and forms the outer walls of the alimentary 
canal, al. The marginal cells appear to build up the fibrous structure of 
the walls, while certain small particles of granular waste (gw) matter fall 
into the central passage. Here they exist as foreign bodies of not any 
large amount, and lie enclosed within a cavity of their own making ; 
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withm this cavity the small particles of opaque irregular granulose matter 
move forwards and backwards with an uneven movement corresponding 
to an irregular contraction of the walls of the alimentary canal. 

When this organism is so far advanced as to extend to the region beneath 
the heart, it exists continuously to the terminal extremity of the pleon, 
and the great dorsal artery, cZa, may be distinguished leading directly from 
the heart to the terminal extremity of the animal, just beneath the dermal 
surface of the embryo as it lies in close contact with the chorion of the 
egg. The heart Hes just beneath the dorsal posterior extremity of the 
carapace, the posterior and lateral margin of which, me, traverses the animal 
just behind the heart in a slightly waved line to the eye. The antenn© 
have a distinctly appendicular appearance, and reach beyond the three 
or four succeeding pairs of lobes, and terminate, one, Z), in a single pointed 
branch, the other, c, in two branches terminating in a serrated extremity. 

The oral appendages have not much departed from the lobular condi- 
tion, but three other pairs, which appeared behind them, have enlarged 
and are rapidly increasing and become double-branched. At the base of 
these appendages the great opaline mass, ng, may be seen extending, being 
apparently doubled on itself, just behind the last pair exhibited, l3ut in 
reality following the inflection of the ventral surface of the folded embryo. 
This continuous opaline mass may now readily be determined to be the 
embryonic condition of the nervous ganglia. 

The several parts from this time rapidly and regularly progress in the 
development of their structure. The ophthalmic lobes gradually appear 
to increase in condensation, every cell exhibiting a distinct but not very 
opaque nucleus. The larger and rounder cells are nearer the periphery, 
those that are deeper become compressed into angular shapes, while 
those that are nearest the cornea arrange themselves in columnar 
masses, most distinct towards their base. 

The antennae lie folded backwards along the margin of the carapace. 
The mandible is directed inwards, and is invariably a single lobe, while 
the two succeeding oral appendages are bilobed, with a tendency to 
break up into more divisions. (PL YII., fig. 7.) 

The development of the pleon is completed, as far as its external and 
internal parts are apparent, at the period when the development of the 
heart is advanced so that it is enabled to pulsate. The remainder of the 
period necessary for incubation appears to be devoted to the completion of 
the anterior appendages, and that of the internal viscera. (PI. VII., fig. 8). 

The vitellus is continuous with the development of the animal, and 
exists in an inverse ratio with that of the growth of the embryo. When 
it is entirely converted, the growing form has progressed as far as it is 
capable through internal forces. To add to its further development, it is 
necessary that it should obtain a fresh stimulus from agencies beyond its 
own organization. Its vitality has advanced as far as it is capable, and 
h forces its way by the rupture of the egg-case into other conditions. 

As a free animal, the brephalus exists, as I have shown before, in 
various forms, which are probably dependent upon the length of time 
that the embryo remains in the ovum. Por extended observation appears 
to demonstrate that it quits the ovum of various genera in almost every 
stage of its embryonic growth. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate T. 

Fia. 1. Nauplius {Bre2)lKihis) of Penasus. (After Fritz M^ler.) 

„ 2. Mctanauplius of Penseus. (After Fritz Muller.) 

„ 3. ProtozojGa of same. (After Fritz Muller.) 

„ 4. Nauplius {jBrGj}lialu.s) of Euphausia. (After Metsclinikotf.) 

„ 5. Zotea (^JBre^Jialus) of Macrura {Orangon vtclgaris'), 

„ 6. Zosea of Auomura(6^iiZaf7i<?^). 

' Plate VI. 

Fio. 1. Zosea (^Bre^lialus) of Anomura {Bromiafalax). 

„ 2. Zoaea {Breplialm^ of Anomura (JPorcellana longioornlz), 

„ 3. Zoaea \Brejp7ialus) of Brachyura {Trapezia). 

„ 4. Zo^ {Brephalus) of Brachyura (Gelassimus). 

„ 5. Mcgalopa {Brephalm) of Macrura {Astaem fluviatills). 

Plate VII. 

Fig. 1. Ovum of Palaemon recently esclucled. 

„ 2. Ovum showing incipient stage of embryonic existence. 

„ 3. Ovum showing the presence of the three pairs of lobes that represent,' dr, 

the eyes and, &, first and c, second, antenna : as well as the labium and 
caudal extremity. 

„ 4. Same still further advanced, with four pairs of lobes, d, /, y, added that 

represent the future oral appendages. 

„ 5. The same still further advanced, showing those which represent the 

future Gnathopoda, h and i. 

„ 6. Section showing the forming of the embryonic heart, ht, alimentary 

canal, al, and ventral nervous cord, 7ig. 

„ 7. Embryo approaching completion, 

„ 8. Embryo previous to quitting the ovum. 


Report of a Committee consisting of Professor Eolleston, Major- 
Greneral Lane Fox, Professor Btjse, Professor Boyd Dawkins, Dr. 
John Evans, and Mr. F. Gr, Hilton Price, appointed for the pur^ 
pose of examining T^vo Caves containing human remains^ in the 
neighbourhood of Tenby. 

Operations were commenced in the way of the exploration of the “ Little 
Hoyle ’’ Cave, Longbnry Bank, parish of Penally, near Tenby, on Monday,. 
July 22, 1878, and were continued during that week and upon the 
ensuing Monday. 

It will be well to begin our report by a summary of the results which 
we have attained, and in the second place to give in detail the facts upon 
which our general conclusions have been based. 

The two caves which we here examined are contained in a peninsula of 
mountain-limestone known as “ Longbury Bank,” bounded on either side 
by a valley which unites with its fellow at the blufdy-ending NT.E. ex- 
tremity of the ‘‘bank.” If we compare the levels hereinafter given with 
the facts spoken to by the raised beaches along this coast, and by other 
observations we cannot doubt that Longbury Bank was once, and that 
in no very remote geological period, washed on either side by the sea, 
and presented much the same general appearance as some of the still so 
1878. p 
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conditioned banks in the neighbourhood of Pembroke. Of the two cares 
examined by us, one contained no objects of special interest, and the other 
had been previously investigated by other explorers, viz., the Kev. H. H, 
"Win wood, of Bath (see ® Cave Hunting,’ by Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
P.E.S., p. 133, and ‘British Mammalia,’ Memoirs Palffiont. Society, 1878, 
p. xxii.), and Mr. Edward Laws, of Tenby (see ‘ Journal of Anthropo- 
logical Institute,’ August 1877). A very considerable segment, however, of 
this latter cave had been left unexamined, and it has been by the ex- 
amination of this undisturbed portion of the cave, and by the clearing 
out and investigation of the contents of all the rest of the cave, and 
comparison of them with the specimens previously obtained and most 
liberally put at our disposal for this purpose by Mr. Edward Laws, that 
we have been able to come to the following results. 

The cave in question, known in the neighbourhood as “ Little Hoyle,” 
in contradistinction to a much larger cavern close by, known as “Hoyle’s 
Mouth,” may be divided roughly mto two main segments, one beginning 
with a large mouth opening northwards, and extending from that mouth in 
a direction S. and with a sharp slope upwards up to a point distant 25 feet 
from the mouth ; the other of about 16 feet in length, dipping downwards 
from that point in a S.E. direction, to communicate by a narrow hole with 
a wide cave mouth on the S.E. side of the bank in which bones of man, 
bear, and ox had been previously found by Mr. Laws. This second 
segment of the cave had underlaid one of those “ initiatory areas of 
depression,” to use the phraseology of the late Professor Phillips (see 
‘Eeport of British ALSSOciation,’ Bath Meeting, 1864, p. 63-64), which 
ultimately lead, and here had led, to the breakmg-in of the cave’s roof, 
and which might here be spoken of in the phraseology of the county as a 
•“sink” or “soaker.” It was filled up to a depth of nearly 10 feet with 
fragments of limestone, and made earth containing bones of men, domestic 
animals, foxes, rabbits, and oyster and limpet shells. We may speak of 
it hereafter as the “ segment of depression.” 

This “segment of depression” had been scarcely touched by any ex- 
plorers previously to ourselves. The longer segment of the cafe, opening 
northwards, maybe spoken of as the “north cave ; ” and a comparatively 
low diverticulum 16 feet long, branching off from it to the east, an& 
widening from 3 feet to 10 feet for about 9 feet of its length, we may 
speak of as the “ east chamber.” This last we found by moans of smoke 
to communicate through a narrow flue, with a small flat surface near the 
top of bank, which was potentially an “ area of depression,” but had 
actually been a fox-earth. Having in mind the levels and communications 
of the several parts of this cave, and considering in connection with them 
the relative proportions and conditions in which the contents of the 
cave, viz., (1) breccia and stalagmite, (2) red cave-earth, (3) black earth 
mixed with angular stones, (4) worked flint and other implements, 
(5) fragments of pottery, (6) ashes, and (7) bones of men and of beasts, 
pleistocene and other, found in the different segments of the cave, we are, 
on the whole, of opinion that though the main or north portion of the 
cave was used by man for purposes of habitation in times at least as 
early as those in which the brown bear (Vrsm Arotos) was still living in 
this country, the part of the cave in which the greater part of human 
remains were found, viz., the “segment of depression,” has come to con- 
tain those remains simply by the frUing in of its roof, and of a burial- 
place which had existed over it whilst it was yet only an “ initiatory area 
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of depression.’’ We are farther of opinion that at no geologically recent 
time previous to that of our clearing out of the cave can any very free 
intercommunication have existed between these two portions of it, at least 
at times when they were above the level of the sea ; for the traces, at least 
those which are unmistakeable and unambiguous, of its habitation at one 
time by man and at another by pleistocene animals, are confined to its north- 
ern portion, which it is difficult to think they would have been if its two 
portions had been in open communication with each other ; though the 
north cave is intrinsically as at present, and must have been always, better 
suited for the purpose in question. We have not found any evidence in 
this cave of man’s having been a contemporary of the extinct pleistocene 
animals. The remains indeed of these animals themselves consist mainly 
of comparatively small fragments, and are representative merely of much 
larger quantities which were washed out of it by the sea in some later 
occupancies of its interior, or may have been otherwise removed. 

There can be little doubt that, though man used the “ north cave ” for 
purposes of habitation, the area above the south part of it was not used 
except for purposes of interment. Otherwise, more relies of the articles 
for daily use in life would have been found in that segment. But we have 
no evidence to show that the first use of the “ north cave ” for habitation 
may not have been even long anterior in date to the first use of the other 
area for interment. 

N’early all the human bones, whether of the skull, limbs, or trunk, 
which were found by us in this cave, came from the previously undisturbed 
space in the “ segment of depression ; ” some few, however, wore found 
externally to the north entrance of the cave, and must, ex hypotliesi above 
stated, have been passed down the whole length of the slope constituted 
by the ‘‘ north cave.” ITearly all, again, of the human skull-bones found 
by Mr. Edward Laws Journal Anth. Institute,’ Aug. 18?7) were lying 
close together, near the southern extremity of the north cave, where its 
upward sloping floor reaches its summit and becomes continuous with 
that of the “ segment of depression.” In other words, nearly all the human 
bones found in this cave were in positions into which they might, as the 
sections show, have been thrown or rolled if they had been lying on the 
roof of the “ segment of depression,” when that roof fell in, and, as the depth 
from the present natural surface round the segment of depression” down 
to the red cave-earth at the bottom of it may be taken as being from 
12 to 14 feet, we have here a fall sufficient to account at once for the frag- 
mentary condition of the human and other bones found in this space, and 
for the space over and within which they were distributed or dispersed. 
Bx hjpothesi, these bones would be showered down upon a watershed-like 
line of demarcation between the “north cave” and the “segment of 
depression,” and scattered in either direction much as is the sand in an 
inverted hour-glass. In some cases a few bones such as the upper cervical 
vertebrae and some of the cranial bones would retain their natural rela- 
tions of apposition, especially at the circumference under the cave walls ; 
in others they would be widely separated; and the lon^ bones wouild 
in almost every case be broken into longer or shorter segments. This 
was actually the state of the case ; a state not explicable on the hypothesis 
of their having been introduced, as bones must so often be held to have 
been, by water-carriage, to say nothing of the impossibility of the feeding- 
ground, represented by the upper surface of the bank having been large 
enough to furnish sufficient water for such flotation. 
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We are not aware tliat tliis explanation of the presence of human hones 
mixed with those of domesticated animals in a cave hy the gradual or 
sudden descent into it of such bones from a superimposed interment is 
necessitated by the phenomena of any other cave ; it is obvious enough, 
however, that the concave surface presented by an “ initiatory area of 
depression ” would be very likely to suggest itself as a convenient site 
for such a purpose to any race of men who might be sufficiently free at 
once from the conventionalities of civilised life, and from the superstitions 
of savage life, and might he glad to take an easy way of burying their 
dead out of their sight. It must also be plain that no mode of burial, 
whether practised by civilised or by savage men, would by itself account 
for the scattering through so many (12-13) feet in depth of so many 
human hones, of so many (9-11) individuals, and this in the absence of 
any nndistnrbed burial of an entire skeleton or of a burnt body. 

If the hypothesis of a number of interments having been let down into 
the “depression segment” will account for the presence of human hones in 
that portion of the Longbury Bank Cave, the great abundance of certain 
domesticated animals, viz., of the goat and cow, and the presence of 
the pig and horse, as also of edible shell-fish — ^limpets, oysters, and 
winkles — in smaller quantities, in the northern or larger portion of the 
cave, as also the discovery in it and upon its natural floor of the ashes of 
a fire-place, must be taken to prove that the main portion of the cave 
was used as a human habitation. Some little weight, but not very much, 
may also be given to the fact that of the few fragments of pottery and 
bone implements found inside the cave, all were found either in this part 
of the cave or on the surface elsewhere ; and that of the worked stone im- 
plements, all but the single specimen found in the “ depression segment ” 
came also from the north cave. It would have been strange if this cave had 
not been employed for purposes of habitation by some one or more of the 
tribes of the neighbourhood, who must have become acquainted with it ict 
some one or more of the periods in which it was, owing to one of the up- 
heavals which have taken place along this coast, left as comparatively dry 
and commodious as it is at present. The easily available upward sloping 
entrance, admitting of refuse being got rid of without much trouble, 
and the height of the roof of this portion of the cave as well as the very 
considerable “floor space” free from stalagmitic drip which it must 
always since the glacial period have possessed in eeras of upheaval, put 
this portion of the cave at great advantage for dwelling purposes as com- 
pared with the “ segment of depression.” And this advantage appears 
to have made itself evident to the pleistocene lower animals, as well as to 
neolithic and later man. For though some not inconsiderable amount of 
pleistocene remains, notably bones gnawed by hyasnas, fragments of 
teeth of rhinoceros, and large if not always identifiable fragments from 
the large bones of that or other animals of similar bulk, were found in 
the north cave; these animals were not represented elsewhere in the 
cave. Further, it is highly probable that the north cave and the segment 
of depression ^ay at all previous periods have been connected by but a 
small passage, the fragments from the roof broken off by the glacial cold 
or by the shocks of earthquakes having been accumulated in a great mass 
on the water-shed-like line of demarcation between them, and so having 
rendered access from the one to the other difficult. The opening of the 
north cave into the segment of depression is, from the top of the arch of the 
cave down to the natural bottom, five feet in height; and on the east side of* 
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iilie opening there stands a mass of stalagmitic breccia three feet in height, 
and delris may very probably have been piled up in this place to a still 
higher level than this. A fissure in the junction of the two parts of the 
cave which still exists may have furnished an easy route for their descent. 
It is of importance to note that the two portions of the cave appear to 
have differed in function both in earlier and later times. The bones of 
the pleistocene animals found in this cave were limited strictly to the 
northern portion of it ; the same may be said of the ashes, and, with the 
exception constituted by a single worked flint, of the implements of man’s 
manufacture ; and in this portion of the cave, whilst a very large quantity 
of the bones of domesticated animals was found, only a few human bones 
were discovered, the number of which is not greater than what the 
scattering northwards and downwards which the falling in of the roof 
of the depression segment, subsequently eked out by occasional causes 
such as the interference of men or of burrowing animals, foxes, 
rabbits, and badgers would adequately account for. On the other hand, 
whilst the majority of all the human bones were discovered within or imme- 
diately adjacent to the periphery of the segment of depression, the bones , 
of domesticated animals found within it were not more in number than 
might be accounted for by the hypothesis of their having been the relics 
of funeral feasts, a view which their being intermingled with the human 
remains, as they would be if accumulated at successive interments, tends 
to confirm. 

It may, indeed, be considered a matter for surprise that any pleistocene 
bones or teeth were left in the cave when we consider its level and the 
slopes of its floor ; but the few that were left, and its possible exposure 
to the denuding influences of a pluvial period, it may be seen, might be 
preserved from being washed out by lodgment in the pockets and an- 
fractuosities along the sinuous walls of the cave. 

With reference to the period at which the owners of the human re- 
mains may be supposed to have lived, whether in the Stone, the Bronze, 
or the Iron age, the existence of the sunken forest at Westward Ho, on 
the opposite side of the Bristol Channel, forbids us to forget that it may 
have very well been some time later than the commencement of the 
neolithic period when the sea last encroached upon and overwhelmed 
areas in this district tenanted by stone-using men. And as such an 
invasion would have left the contents of this cave in a very different 
state from that in which we found them, even though no traces of 
metal of any kind were found inside any part of this cave, we must 
not suppose that we are justified in placing the date either of the men 
buried above or of the men who inhabited this cave far back in that 
period. But further. Two of the pieces of pottery found, either inside or 
in the talus just outside the north cave, appeared to be of the same style 
as one which was found in a round barrow, containing a cremation um 
and burnt bones and flint chips, on the Bidgeway Hill, immediately 
above the Longbury Bank ; and this may be supposed to suggest, though 
it by no means proves, that the Longbury Bank cave-inhabitants were, 
like the Bidgeway tumulus builders, of the Bronze age. * Thirdly, in the 
talus outside the north entrance, a spindle whorl made out of the bottom 
of a jar of Samian ware, like two found in Dowker Bottom cave, in 
Yorkshire (see Professor Boyd Dawkins’s ‘ Cave Hunting,’ p. 113), was 
found ; and half of a saucer-shaped vessel of the same material showing 
signs of ornamentation was found on the surface of the area of depres- 
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sion hj Mr. Laws, lying by a piece of iron slag, tbe only piece of metal- 
work found in or near this cave. Now these specimens would bring the 
date of the inhabitation of the cave, if they had been found m situ within 
it, down to a period as late as that in which the inhabitants had oppor- 
tunities at least of procuring articles of Roman manufacture. There is 
other evidence to show that the date of the burials on the roof of this 
cave may have been no earlier than such a date ; but the finding of this 
piece of pottery in the externally placed iakis does not absolutely prove 
the date of its being inhabited to have been so. But as regards the rela- 
tive age of the human interments and of the human habitation of this 
cave, it is of cardinal importance to note that two thin, flattish, fine- 
grained red fragments of apparently Romano-British pottery were found, 
in company with the human bones, deep down in the depression seg- 
ment.” No other articles of human manufacture, howeVer, except one 
worked fiint, though many remains of domestic animals, were found with 
them. Still, it is difficult to think that these fragments were not of the 
same date as the human bones found with them. On the other hand, in 
the north cave and on the natural bottom, known locally as ^‘Rabb,”' 
were found the ashes and fire-place akeady spoken of ; and in the red 
cave-earth, just inside tho mouth of the north cave and beneath the black 
mould, were found a flint chip, a horn-stone scraper, and a bone needle, 
the juxtaposition of which is not without significance. 

The finding of the remains of several dogs, one old and several young 
ones, so closely mixed up with the human remains at the line of commu- 
nication between the north cave and the segment of depression as to 
suggest that the two sets of remains had been buried and had fallen down 
together, and also the finding of a worked flint, and the absence of metal 
in that segment, are phenomena usual or universal in neolithic interments. 
But they have been all observed in interments even of the iron age. 

On the other hand, the finding of the bones of the brown bear (Urstes 
Arotos) in the black mould of the north cave, and notably also in the east 
chamber, in company with, and similarly conditioned as to colour and 
preservation to, the bones of man and of domestic animals, appears to 
show with some probability that these latter remains should not take date 
later than at least the time, about 900 years back, when this bear ceased 
to infest Wales. 

We have, then, in the stone and bone implements found in tho north 
portions of this cave some tolerable evidence to the effect that it was 
inhabited by man in probably late neolithic times. And whilst tho 
pottery found in the “depression segment,” in company with the human 
bones, appears to show that they, or, at any rate, the immense majority 
of them, cannot be referred to an earlier than the Romano-British period, 
the remains of the bear give us a certain datum line of at least 900 years 
distance away from us as the latest period to which they can with any 
probability be referred. 

We append a short summary of the results obtained from examina- 
tion of all the bones obtained from tbis cave, whether obtained by Mr. 
Edward Laws or ourselves, after they had been washed, cleaned, and 
otherwise prepared. 

^ Some 160 or so fragments of bones and teeth referable either to 
rhinoceros or elephant were found scattered throughout the northern 
segments of the cave. We have not been able to find that they were in 
positions apart from the other bones of more recent date, and usually of 
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different textural condition, belonging to domestic animals, to man, and 
to certain fares natures still existing either in Great Britain or in Conti- 
nental Europe which will be next specified. The steep slope of the part 
of the cave in which they were found would render the disturbance of 
them, and the interminglement of them with subsequent importations an 
easy matter, whether the disturbing agent was the sea in a period of 
subsidence, or rain in a pluvial period, or, finally, man himself in his 
successive occupations of the cave. 

No remains of hyaenas were found by us amongst these palaeolithic 
bones ; but the marks of gnawing, which are conspicuous enough upon 
many of these bones, are so closely similar to those produced by the 
teeth of this carnivore elsewhere, that it is difficult to think they are 
not to be ascribed to it ; and the more so as in other caves in this dis- 
trict the hyaena is very abundantly represented both by bones and by 
album grcBGum, 

Most of the bones referable to the mammoth or rhinoceros are spongy 
and waterwom ; some combining the traces of gnawings with those of 
waterwear. Some, on the other hand, have received much accession to 
their weight and solidity, and have also become curiously polished on 
their exterior by exposure to calcareous drip. 

In the north cave and in its eastern diverticulum the remains of bear, 
roe, red deer, eagle, and black grouse were found, all being animals 
which, without being extinct in Europe, or being foreign in strictness of 
language to this part of it, would yet not be very likely to find their way 
into this cave in the present day. Of the bear species, TIrsm Ardos^ three 
individuals are represented by the bones and teeth found here. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the cave, from its communica- 
tion with the south cave to its northern opening, and in the talus lying 
outside this opening, were found bones of domesticated animals, goat, 
small ox, dog, pig. In the talus outside the north entrance some pelvic 
bones were found, which I think are sheep and not goat bones. In the 
same locality a nearly perfect skull of a goat was found. Some of the 
domesticated animal bones appear to have been but of recent date, but a 
great number bear marks in the way of weathering and of staining of a 
very considerable antiquity. They represent breeds of small size. 

The horse is, though but scantily, represented in the collection from 
Longbury Cave ; and the wild boar we have failed to recognise here. 

The badger’s, the fox’s, and the rabbit’s abound among the bones col- 
lected here. The fox’s represent a small variety. 

As regards the human remains, the groat majority of them were found in 
the segment of depression or in the southward termination of the north cave 
immediately adjoining and continuous with it. Most of the human bones 
found by Mr. Laws were in the latter locality ; most of those found by 
us were found in the former ; but, either by Mr. Laws^^or by us, human 
bones or teeth were, though but in very small numbers, found in every 
part of the cave, not excluding even the south cave. The numbers of 
the several sets of fragmentary human bones may be given with some 
approach to accuracy as follows : — ^In the entire cave, exclusive of the 
depression segment, about 150 fragments of more or less perfect human 
bones were found ; from the depression segment alone about 350 frag- 
ments were collected; into the talus outside the north entrance some 
6 to 10 fragments of a child and of an adult had found their way ; a human 
tooth was found in the east cave ; and a piece of a skull and of a lower 
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jaw were found in the moutli of the south cave. These numbers of 
course very strongly support the view that these bones fell in from a 
burial place corresponding to the segment of depression ; and that the 
accident inseparable from such a tumbling down, and the subsequent 
scattering inseparable from the presence of the burrowmgs of badgers and 
foxes, account for the scattering of the comparatively insignificant num- 
ber of bones found at any great distance from that area. It is instructive 
also to put on record the fact that whilst a larger number of calvariiil 
bones was found in the depression segment, which we suppose to have 
underlaid the place of interment of the human remains, than in all the 
rest of the entire cave, only three more or less fragmentary lower jaws 
were found in company with them ; whilst by Mr. Laws five more or less 
nearly complete lower jaws were found in the north, and a large frag- 
ment of a sixth in the south cave. The palaeontologist will fi.nd the fre- 
quency of the separation of the lower jaw from the rest of the cranium, 
with which he is so familiar, illustrated by this fact 

We have absolute proof in the nine lower jaws just spoken of that 
no less than nine human beings have their skeletons represented in the 
collection made from this cave. Two fragmentary representatives of 
lower jaws found — one in the talus outside the north entrance, the other 
in the middle of the north cave — correspond probably to two other 
skeletons, but it is just possible that they may be parts of some one or 
other of the nine demonstrably distinct mandibles. Of these nine indi- 
viduals, no less than five were males in or beyond the middle period of 
life, one belonged to a woman in late life, one to a person about the age of 
puberty, with the wisdom tooth as yet uncut, one to a child with the first 
two molars just cut, one to a child with none but the milk teeth in 
place. 

Three more or less perfect calvaria have been reconstructed out of 
the remains collected by Mr. Laws and ourselves ; one from the cranial 
bones found in the north cave, two from those found in the depression 
segment. All of the crania are dolichocephalic ; and one, a male skull, 
that which came from the north cave, “ mecistocephalic,” in Professor 
Huxley's language, with a cephalic index of 69, and with the pear-shaped 
contour when viewed from al^ve, due to rapid tapermg from the level of 
the parietal tubera forwards, which has so often been spoken of since 
the writings of Professor Daniel Wilson as characteristic of many skulls 
from the earliest sepultures of Great Britain. There is no doubt that 
this is a very ancient form of skull, but the well-known tenacity and per- 
sistence of such ancient forms forbids us to use it as an evidence as to 
date. Of the other two, one belonged undoubtedly to a man, the other 
to a woman ; and neither, though dolichocephalic, are exaggeratedly so, 
as is the case with the first-named of the three. 

The long bones are all more or less fragmentary ; they do not pre- 
sent any peculiarities specially worthy of notice ; the femora have not their 
linecB asperce greatly developed, though in one or two the upper portion of 
the shaft is somewhat flattened from before backwards in the origin of 
the insertion of the glutaeus maximus ; the tibiae are not platycnemic ; and 
neither these nor any other of the bones give the notion of their owners 
bemg much above or below the average size and height. In a word, 
they have not the peculiarities of prehistoric hones. The human bones 
present much the same appearance as to staining, wear and tear, and 
weathering as the bones of hear and of domesticated animals found with 
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them. All tlire© sets of bones alike differ from those belonging to tbe 
palaeolithic period found here in being, except in a few instances, free 
from interstitial calcareous deposit, and from marks of gnawing except by 
recent rodents. 

In one instance, some human bones were found imbedded in reddish- 
white breccia. This breccia had been formed in several places along the 
east wall of the north into masses about 3 feet to 3^ feet in height, which 
stood out against the wall like brackets. One of these, just 15 feet from 
the north entrance, had embedded on its upper surface, which was about 
3 feet 10 inches above the natural floor of the cave, the lower ends of 
two human femora, which thus came to occupy just such a position as 
they would be likely to do if picked up from the floor by some human 
inhabitant who was incommoded by their presence and placed on the top 
of the shelf-like bracket which was in the process of being added to by 
drip. With these two human bones are concreted some bones of frogs 
or toads, and at a depth of one foot a humerus of a roe, Gervus cajpreolm, was 
found similarly embedded. It is of importance to note that these brackets 
of breccia do not seem to be remnants of a floor which has disappeared from 
between the side- walls of the cave ; no corresponding deposits at least ai'e 
observable along the opposite wall on the west side, and, as is well known, 
the stalagmite-forming drip, being regulated by the conformation of the 
limestone, is very often anything but symmetrically arranged. 


Heport of the Gommittee^ consisting of Professor Sir William 
Thomson, Mr. W. Feoitdb, Professor Osborne Eetnolds, Captain 
Doxtolas G-alton, and Mr. James N. Shoolbred (^Secretary), ap'- 
pointed for the purpose of obtaining information respecting the 
Phenomena of the Stationary Tides in the English Channel and 
in the North Sea; and of representing to the Government of 
Portugal and the Governor of Madeira^ that^ in the opinion of 
the British Association^ Tidal Observations at Madeira or other 
islands in the North Atlantic Ocean would be very valuable, 
tuith the vieiu to the advancement of our knowledge of the tides 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Committee beg to report that last year the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at their Meeting at Havre, which took 
place subsequently to that at Plymouth, having had the subject of these 
simultaneous tidal observations in the English Channel and in the Korth 
Sea brought before them by the Secretary of the Committee, cordially 
approved of the intended action of this Committee, and resolved to urge 
upon the French Government that any observations required upon the 
French coast should be undertaken by its engineers. 

At the commencement of the present year, the French Government 
undertook to do this, in accordance with a programme of simultaneous 
observationsj approved of by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The Belgian Government likewise offered its co-operation at Ostend ; 
and in Holland the observations were kindly undertaken by the authorities 
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at tlie moutli of the North Sea Canal and at Flushing ; while on this side 
of the Channel, extending from Portland to Yaimonth, tho port and other 
authorities at the points selected also undertook the duties of making 
the necessary observations. 

The results have not yet been all received, and they are not in a suffi- 
ciently forward state to be presented at this meeting. 

In consequence of the great importance of accurate permanent tidal 
records at Dover being available, the Chairman of the Committee urged 
upon the Warden of the Cinque Ports, Lord Granville, that a self- 
registering tide gauge should be erected at Dover ; a proposal which met 
with his Lordship’s cordial approval and support. 

The Board of Trade have farther consented to grant a suitable site for 
the erection of a self-registering gauge on the Admiralty Pier, and have 
undertaken to defray the cost thereof. 

The exact form best adapted to the place is at present under considera- 
tion, but it is confidently hoped that before long a self-registering tide 
gauge will be permanently at work at this very important locality. 

The subject of tidal observations at Madeira was brought under the 
notice of H.M. Government by the Chairman of the Committee. 

A communication has lately been received from the Foreign Ofilce, 
saying that H.M. Minister at Lisbon, having urged the matter upon the 
Portuguese Government, has received the assurance that it will gladly 
adopt the suggestion of the British Association and establish a tidal gauge 
at Funchal.” 

In consequence of the results of the tidal observations already under- 
taken not being in a sufficiently advanced state for presentation at this 
meeting, the Committee request to be reappointed, and also that ^10 be 
placed at their disposal. 

Board of Tiade, (Harboiu Department), 

Whitehall Gardens, S W , July 11th, 1878. 

Sir, — With reference to a letter, dated the 31st May last, addressed 
to this department by Sir William Thomson, LL.D., in his capacity of 
Chairman of the Committee of the British Association, “ on Tidal Observa- 
tions in the English Channel, &o.,” calling attention to tbo want of a 
tide gauge at Dover, and enquiring whether the Board of Trade would be 
disposed to undertake the expense of placing a continuous self-recording 
instrument at the Government pier, where there is already a tide- well, I 
am directed to acquaint you that this Board have received the sanc- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the 
expenditure for this purpose of a sum not exceeding one hundred and five 
pounds (£105) (the estimated cost as given by Sir W. Thomson), and I 
am to state that your Committee are at liberty to take the necessary 
steps for fixing the gauge. 

I am to add that Mr. Druce, the Resident Engineer and Officer of 
this Board at Dover, has been instructed to give such facilities in the 
matter as he is able to afford. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

0. Cecil Trevor. 

J. H. Shoolbred, Esq., 

3 Westminster Chamber^;, S.W. 
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Foreign Office, August 9th, 1878. 

SiE, — With reference to my letter of the ?th inst., I am directed 
hy the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith a copy of a 
telegram which has been received from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Lisbon on the subject of the establishment of a tidal gauge at 
Funchal. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

Julian Pauncepote. 

J. N, Shoolbred, Esq., 

3 Webtminster Chambers. 

(Mr. Morier to Lord Balislury.) 

Lisbon, August 9lh, 1878, 1.18 p.m, 

I have received the assurance that the Portuguese Grovernment 
will gladly adopt the suggestion of the British Association and establish 
a tidal gauge at Funchal. The official note on the subject cannot be 
sent for some days, as Senhor Corro is absent. 


Second Report of the Committee^ consisting of Professor Sir 
William Thompson, Major-Greneral Steachet, Captain Douglas 
Gtalton, Mr. G. F. Deacon, Mr. Eogees Field, Mr. E. Eoberts, 
and Mr. J. N. Shoolbred (8e(yretary\ appointed for the purpose 
of considering the Datum4evel of the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain, with a view to its establishment on a surer foundation 
than hitherto, and for the tabulation and comparison of other 
Datum-marks. 

The Committee, in their Eeport of last year, dealt with the question 
of some uncertainties which existed as to the position of the 
Ordnance datum-level, and of its relative position to other local datum- 
marks in Liverpool. On the present occasion the Committee beg to report 
that a list of local datum-marks, and the connexion of each with the 
Ordnance datum, is in course of preparation. They beg to be reappointed, 
with the grant of £10 (not drawn) to enable them to complete the list 
of local datum-marks. 


Report of the Committee on Instmments for Measv/inng the Speed 
of Ships, consisting of Mr. W. Fhoude, Mr. F. J. Bramwell, 
Mr. A. E. Fletcher, Eev. E. L. Berthon, Mr. James R. Napier, 
Mr. C. W, Merrifield, Dr. C. W. Siemens, Mr. H. M. Brunel, 
Mr. J. N. Shoolbred (Secretary), Professor James Thomson, and 
Professor Sir William Thomson. 

The Committee regret to say, that the Chairman has been unable 
to complete the second series of experiments with the several instru- 
ments for measuring the speed of ships. 

The Committee therefore beg to he reappointed, and that the grant 
of £S0 (which has not been drawn) be renewed. 
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Report of a Gommittep appointed for the purpose of further de-> 
veloping the investigations into a Gommon Measure of Value in 
Direct Taxation, the Gommittee comisting of the Eight Hon. J. Gr. 
Hubbabd, JIf.P.j Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Mobley, M.P., Dr. 

Fabb, Sir Gteobge Campbell, i/.P., Mr. Hallett, Prof. Jevons, 
Mr. Newmabck, Mr. Shaen, Mr. Ma.cneel Caibd, Mr. Stephen 
Boubne, Prof. Leone Levi, Mr. Heywood, and Mr. Hallett {Sec.') 

I. Totjb Comraittee presented to the British Association a first Report 
of the results of their inquiry on this subject in 1876. In this inquiry, 
following ordinary usage, they took income as the basis of their examina- 
tion. They found, however, that in sundry proposed systems of common 
valuation and assessment on this basis, incomes were sometimes considered 
in themselves independently, sometimes in relation also to their owners. 
The first consideration was directed to the real nature and constitution of 
income, as the annual value, product, profits, or receipts of, or from, 
some given source, whether land, labour, or capital. The other considera- 
tion was directed to the income’s relation to personal circumstances, or 
in other words, to the owner’s position in the scale of riches and poverty 
as determined by his possession. Assessment on the former principle 
would vary with the positive value of the income, on the latter it would 
vary with the value of the income qualified by the individual condition of 
the owner — his individual tenure for example or his individual necessities. 
^§1,000 a year from land held on a short tenure or subject to large family 
claims, would on the latter view be differently assessable to the same 
income held on a long tenure or not subject to these claims, whilst on 
the former and sounder view the two assessments would be the same. 
The Committee in dealing with the subject referred to them, confine their 
attention to the income’s positive value. Positive value is the professed 
basis of the present Income Tax, and were it possible to adjust an Income 
Tax to differences of individual tenure and necessities, as well as to 
■differences of positive value, some uniform method of comparing and 
measuring the positive values of incomes would still be essential. It is 
impossible to estimate the relative effect of incomes upon different in- 
dividuals without first knowing their values considered in themselves. 

II. But the equal assessment of incomes according to positive value 
demands a common measure of value, and legislation, in the absence of 
such common measure, must act on a mere nominal equality which often 
involves it in a real and gross injustice. £1,000 a year from perishing 
labour, — that for instance of a barrister or physician, — is taxed equally 
■with £1,000 a year from permanent land. The question then presented 
itself, “ how does the difference between nominal equality and true equality, 
or as it might be called, the difference between nominal income and true 
income arise, and how is it expressible ? ” The Committee considered 
that this difference was universally resolvable into the extent to which 
the production of an income involved the expenditure of its source’s 
value. Labour, land, houses, and other great sources of income, are 
more or less consumed, impaired, or diminished — some more, some less, — 
in producing income, and this varying diminution in the source’s value 
appears as a more or loss enlarged income and makes it of more or less 
nominal worth. Such nominal income is in fact a mere mixture of true 
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income and source’s outgoings, and tlie more the source is impaired in 
value, the larger is the proportion of these outgoings in its composition, 
whilst the greater also will be its nominal excess above true income. 
From these considerations the Committee arrived at the following simple 
rule of general application: — “Deduct from the income as at present 
returned the outgoings that belong to its production, and the remainder 
will be its taxable amount.” 

Ill, Under such a rule, taxable income would not as at present be 
land-rent, house-rent, labour-wages, &c., but land-rent mums land- 
outgoings, house-rent minm house-outgoings, labour-wages minus 
labour-outgoings, &o. These outgoings are for the most part the 
sequels of productive wear, tear, and depreciation, involving cost of 
repairs, maintenance, or replacement either of the source itself or of its 
value. By their deduction the source’s value considered as a capital or 
principal, is maintained unimpaired, and the income left which would 
always bear the same relation to source that interest bears to principal, 
was called the source’s “interest value,” and was adopted as the common 
measure of assessment. The plan of the Committee might indeed be 
shortly summed up as the conversion of sources and incomes generally 
to the form of principal and interest by uniform deduction of source’s 
outgoings, and might be indifferently defined as, “Taxation of the 
Interest value,” “Non-taxation of the Principal value as Income,” 

“ Exemption of Essential Outgoings,” three equivalent expressions, each 
one absolutely involving the other. 

lY. Incomes in their positive or source aspect as the object of direct 
assessment and interest value as the assessment’s common measure — 
such are then the chief conclusions of the last Eeport. In the present 
inquiry, keeping this object and this measure distinctly in mind, and keep- 
ing clear of all purely personal aspects, whether those of personal tenure 
or of personal necessities, the Committee propose to determine more fully 
the method and practicability of applying this measure to the chief cases 
of actual Income and to append an approximate schedule of results. 

Y. The rule of procedure in general is evidently that already given 
for finding interest value, viz., “ Deduct from the income as at present 
returned all the outgoings that belong to its production,” or speaking 
independently of the Income Tax and its returns : “ Deduct from the 
total receipts of any given source, the total cost of producing them, and 
the difference will be its interest value on taxable income.” This being 
the rule, all that will be necessary for its particular application will be a 
knowledge of the receipts, and a knowledge of the outgoings or costs in 
each case in question, '^at are the costs to which land, houses, and 
mines are naturally subject in producing rents and royalties? What 
are the costs to which ships, machinery, horses, cattle, vehicles, trade 
fixtures and furniture, railways, mills, and manufactories, in a word 
capital whether fixed or circulating, are subject in producing profits ? 
What are the costs to which labour, whether of offices, of professions, or 
of trades is subject in producing salaries, fees, or wages ? These costs 
consist as before stated of the source’s outgoings through work, wear, 
and tear, and through depreciation in value by age and exhaustibility, 
and equally with that of the source’s receipts a knowledge of them is 
implied in eveiy comparison of values and is indeed the indispensable 
condition of all ration^ accounts. 

YI. Fortunately, however, the practicability of finding and deducting 
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tLese outgoings, oi’ costs, does not merely rest on the reason of the thing, 
but in many cases is proved by actual precedent. The Income Tax Act 
itself allows them in some cases, though it ignores them in others, both 
recognition and non-recognition being equally haphazard and arbitrary. 
It was recently stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that deduction 
for depreciation in ships and railways, though not expressly recognised 
in law, were practically recognised in the assessment offices. Deprecia- 
tion in machinery is now added by special enactment, whilst the Law 
Courts have recently discovered that allowance for depreciation in mines 
has always been the real though the hitherto hidden meaning of the Act 
itself. Special clauses of the Act expressly allow cost of repairs and 
renewals. The immemorial usage of calculating the profits of capital in 
business, viz., that of valuation of stock at the beginning and end of the 
business year, and the inclusion of the difference in the profit and loss 
account, involves a distinct deduction of source’s outgoings, and the 
Act in so far as it recognises this usage, recognises and allows this de- 
duction. Moreover in other instances to which the Act is partially or 
wholly blind, precedents of practicability are not wanting. Deductions 
from gross annual value, in order to obtain rateable value, have ever been 
recognised in local taxation, though in the absence of a common measure 
of value, in a variable and uncertain manner. The Metropohs Valuation 
Act of 1869, “ an Act to provide for uniformity in the assessment of rate- 
able property in the Metropolis,” and the various Valuation Bills proceed- 
ing from it, are founded upon these deductions, to which they attempt to 
give a uniform and common basis, and their appended schedules, if not 
wholly acoui'ate, are valuable precedents for direct taxation generally. In 
these, lands without buildings are allowed a deduction of -gV; with 
buildings not houses of houses are allowed a deduction varying 
according to their class from ^ to mills and manufactories a deduction 
of &c, : all these deductions representing the expenses to which the 
several properties are liable, as necessary to “ maintain the hereditament 
in a state to command its rent.” 

VII. In the case of labour, however, no deductions are allowed either 
in practice or in legislation, and yet the income from the labour of men 
is as subject to essential outgoings, costs of maintenance, depreciation, 
exhaustibility, as the income from houses or from horses, A man’s 
labour, it is popularly said, is his capital, but if so, it is both a con- 
sumable and perishable capital. Like the labour of a horse, to take the 
previous example, it undergoes a daily exhaustion of power that has to 
he supplied by food. As the horse has to be clothed and stabled, so the 
product ive labourer has to be clothed and housed. As the horse by 
age undergoes a depreciation of its value, so by age the productive 
labourer undergoes a similar depreciation, and as the work and value 
of the horse finally disappears, so does the labour aud value of the 
labourer disappear also. As questions of economic valuation, the cases 
of the working horse and working man, he his work mental or manual, 
are precisely analogous, aud the outgoings of the labour’s value that are 
capable of calculation and allowance in one case, are capable of calculation 
and allowance in the other. The calculation in tbe case of horses, is the 
necessary condition of maintaining a business in horses. A job-mastei*, 
for example, may receive from the hire of a pair of horses worth £200, 
which he supplies with food, stabling, and attendance, full £200 a year. 
The Income Tax assessment even, would scarcely venture to charge such 
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a capitalist with an income of ^200 a year for each pair of horses thus 
let ; he would he allowed a deduction for the food, stahKng, and hired 
attendance. But the horses in the course of half a dozen years are worn 
out, and have to be replaced, and he is allowed a deduction for this 
expense also, if not in the shape of a fund annually put by for deprecia- 
tion, at any rate in the shape of cost for resupply of diminished stock. 
The Income Tax assessment, however, does charge in this manner the 
labour of the capitalist himself, and thus not only is the man of industry 
assessed on powers in his possession on which the man of idleness is not 
assessed at ^1, but he is assessed on the gross receipts of these powers, 
whilst their necessary expenditure, with the exception of the small in- 
surance allowance, is absolutely ignored. 

VIII. As an individuaTs labour is thus a possession of limited and 
uncertain duration, and subject to an annual expenditure for maintenance, 
the true mode of valuing its income would be to regard it as a terminable 
annuity, subject to an annual cost. In this aspect the amount of this 
annuity would be that of the labour income at present returned, its term 
the average laboar period, and the annual cost that of the labour’s main- 
tenance. This annual cost, which would in general be expressible as 
some proportion or percentage of the income, added to the annual fund 
necessary to replace the capital of the annuity, would be the deduction 
required for finding the labour’s interest value, or taxable income. With 
the requisite statistics, the calculation of this deduction is a question of 
arithmetic. By a witness in the Hume Committee, it was stated as ^ of 
the present assessable labour income, just as the deduction in mills and 
manufactories is given as and that of certain classes of houses as ^ of 
their respective rents, and this, if not the exact truth, must be a close ap- 
proximation to it. A summary of these deductions is presented in the 
following schedule, and the genei'al adoption of the single principle they 
illustrate would secure the immense advantage of a uniform plan of 
assessment throughout both local and imperial direct taxation. 


Schedule of an Assessmefiit of Incomes according to their Interest-value, the 
Principal-vadue of each Source being maintained by deduction of all 
Essential Outgoings, 

SOURCES OF INCOME. 


PEOPERTY. 


1. Land, according to presence or absence of buildings 

2. Houses and buildings, according to class 

3. Mines and quarries, according to class 

4. Mills and manufactories, including blast and 

smelting furnaces and kilns 

5. Moneys invested in Exchequer Bills and Bonds, 

• Perpetual Annuities, or Loans 

6. Moneys invested in Terminable Annuities 

7. Railways, Canals, Docks, Tolls, Waterworks, and 

Gasworks 

8. Ships, vehicles, machinery, trade fixtures, horses, 

stock, and other forms of capital, whether 
fixed or circulating.,.,.,.,.. 


Deduction per coni, 
or proportion 
Prom 6 to 10 or to 
From to 26 or ^ to 4 
From 10 to 20 or ^ to | 

33JorJ 

Nil 

Sufficient to restore capital 

To be determined in each ca% 
^ according to the ordinary rules of 
valuation for stock taking and 
balance sheets. 
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LABOUR. 

9. “Professions, Trades, and Offices,” including 
salaried, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial employments CO or J 

IX. Where the nominal or gross income is the joint result of property 
and personal labour, as in all trades, and in many professions, wo have 
first to consider the property income and labour income separately. If 
the property be valued by the foregoing rules as a principal or capita], it 
is a truism to say that the interest of the principal will be the interest- 
value of the property, and that this subtracted from the joint income 
will give the labour’s nominal income. Deducting the labour’s out- 
goings from the latter, we have the labour’s interest- value, which added 
to the property’s interest-value, makes the total assessable return re- 
quired. Examples of the rule are given in the first Report. Being merely 
a rule of valuation it is as legitimately capable of application by the owner 
of a business, or by his recognised accountant, as any of the rules now in 
use, and being thus applied it involves no exposure of his capital or other 
detail of his business. The following are forms of ordinary account, 
illustrative of the application of the rule to particular cases. 


LA]^B WITHOUT BUILDINGS. 


Or. 

Nominal or gross rent ....... 

£ 

Dr. 

Deduction for land-outgoings 

at 4 

Land interest-value or taxable 

£ 

. 60 



income 

. 950 






£1000 

1 £1000 


HOUSES BETWEEN £20 AND £i0 OF GROSS ANNUAL VALUE. 

Cr. £ Dr. £■ 

Nominal or gross rent 1000 Deduction for house-outgoings 

at 200 

House interest -value or taxable 

income 800 

i^lOOO :^100(> 

LABOaR. 

Cr. £ Dr. £ 

Nominal or gross labour income ... 1000 Deduction for labour-outgoings 

at^ 500* 

Labour’s interest -value or taxable 

income COO 

jCIOOO iJlOOO 


LABOUR AND PROPERTY COMBINED IN BUSINESS. 


Cr. £ 

Nominal income from business of 
jfilOOO consisting of : — 

1. Interest of :ei0,000 of capital, say 

at 4 per cent 400 

2. Nominal labour-income.... 600 


Dr. . £ 

Deduction for labour-outgoings 

at J 300 

Business’ interest-value or tax- 
able income 700 


£1000 


£1000 
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X, To the question of the mode and practicability of applying the 
common measure of interest- value to cases of property and labour in- 
come, the above is perhaps a sufficiently detailed answer. In all these 
cases the measure is applied to the positive, or source aspect of the in- 
come, and not to the personal. In all, the deductions are intended to 
represent the source’s average essential outgoings. In all, the interest- 
value is the excess of receipts over these outgoings, or the principal- value 
of each source is, by means of the deduction, maintained unimpaired, and 
hence in a conation to command its future income. The Dr. and Or. 
forms appended are exemplars of the modes of making the deductions. 
They show that the process of making them is merely that of keeping a 
strictly uniform and just system of accounts, and that any system of 
accounts that omits them is neither uniform nor just. Moreover, the 
balance of each account exhibiting the true taxable income, is that alone 
needful for the return. It is not affirmed that the amount of deduction 
given in each case is exact, but exactitude — at least insurable exactitude 
— is purely a question of fact. From the facts obtained in a Government 
office, for example, it might appear that as in the case of houses the pro- 
portion of outgoings diminishes as the receipts increase, so would they also 
in the case of labour. But if so the remedy already applied to one in 
local assessment would be the remedy for both in imperial assessment, 
viz., a scale of outgoings relative to such increase of receipts. 


Comparison of the Measures of Interest-value and Capital-value, 

XI. Such is the system of assessment which your Committee recom- 
mend for adoption. In discussions however on the question of direct 
assessment, another common measux’e has often been proposed. It has 
been proposed to assess incomes, not according to their real annual or 
interest value, but according to their total or capital value, or in other 
words according to the present money value to which they are equivalent, 
and from which they might be supposed to be derived. Valuation by 
capital value, capitalisation as it is called, finds a common measure and 
expression in the numbers defining what is called the years’ purchase of 
the income. Thus an income valued at 25 years’ purchase, coeteris 
paribus f is worth twice as much as one valued at 12 J years’ purchase, and 
in the system of capital- value would be taxed twice as much. The figure 
defining the years’ purchase of an income, is thus at once an index or 
measure of an income’s value and of its assessability. As this system is 
a simple, popular, and well understood mode of valuation, it will be useful 
to consider and compare the results it gives with those of interest-Value, 
and this comparison can be made by means of the annexed table (p. 226). 
The first column expresses the series of incomes equal in present value, 
but varying in annual amount, from £4 per cent, up to ^20, a variation 
that might evidently be extended either way, and this column alone is 
sufficient to show the lack of consciousness, H not of conscience, in taxing 
incomes according to abstract annual amount. The second column 
expresses the capital value of each of these incomes in years’ purchase of 
its annual amount. Under the supposition of a £4i per cent, normal rate 
of interest, the third column shows the percentage amount of source’s 
outgoings in, and of the consequent deduction from each income, and the 
fourth shows the percentage amount of interest-value in each. A com- 
1878. Q 
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A series of Fomincd Incomes of the same real present worth, with their con^ 
parative estimation hy the two measuresofYears^ purchase ami Interest- 
rvalue. Each income is formed at the same rate, viz,, £4: per cent, of 
real profit, every apparent esicess representing the amotmt of undeducted 
outgohigs that the income exhibiting it contains. 


Gt^ominal Incomes 
from ^eiOO 

Their Capital-value 
in years’ purchase 
of their amounts 

Their Outgoings 
in percentage of 
their amounts 

Their Interest- value 
in percentage of 
their amounts 


25 

0 percent. 

100 per cent. 

5 

20 

20 „ „ 

30 „ ,, 

6 

16*6 

30 „ 5 , 

66 „ „ 

7 

14 3 

^3 „ „ 

37 „ „ 

8 

12 6 

30 „ ,, 

30 „ ,, 

10 

10 

30 „ j, 

40 „ „ 

15 

6*6 

72 „ }, 

27 „ „ 

20 

6 

30 ,, }, 1 

20 „ „ 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


parison of tihe figures of the second and fourth, columns, representing the 
respective valuations of the same series of incomes by the two measured 
shows that these valuations are in exact proportion, and shows therefore 
that at a given rate per cent., the taxation of an income on its interest- 
value is the same as its taxation on the number of years’ purchase 
expressing its capital-value. Thus for example in the above table an 
income of 4 per cent, is worth 25 years’ purchase, and all of it, or 100 per 
cent., is true interest-value. An income of 8 per cent, is worth 12*5 
years’ purchase, and its interest- value is only 50 per cent, of its amount, 
the other 50 per cent, being outgoings of principal. The figures express- 
ing the number of years’ purchase of the two incomes, viz., 25 12*5, and 
the figures expressing their interest-value, viz., 100 and 50, are propor- 
tionals. So with any other corresponding numbers of tho two columns, 
and generally the two lines of figures, while proportional to each other, 
have a measurable relation to the line of figures expressing tho outgoings. 
These relations, which strictly follow from the nature of capital and 
interest, or principal and interest, arc important, booauso though, for 
reasons stated in the first Eeport, an interest-value measure as represent- 
ing the annual increment or actual increase of value, is a better measure 
of annual taxation than that of capM, yet a knowledge of the capital- 
value of an income is often a rapid and useful mode of getting at its 
interest- value. By means of such a table as is here shown, the value in 
years’ purchase of any income from property or labour being given, the 
amount of outgoings to be deducted in order to maintain the source’s 
principal nnimpaired, or the amonnt of the intorest-valne, can be at once 
exhibited. As an ontcome of this comparison it may be said that to the 
three equivalent sides or illustrations of the assessment doctrine of in- 
comes already given, viz., “ Taxation of Interest-value,” “ Hon-taxation of 
Principal as Income,” ** Exemption of Essential Outgoings,” we may add 
what is practically a fonrth, viz., “ Taxation according to their Years’ 
Purchase,” always provided that a uniformity of basis and application be 
preserved. 
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XII. It appears to be sometimes thought that the capitalisation of in- 
comes is equivalent to the conversion of an Income Tax into a Property 
Tax. This however is not so. An Income Tax, whatever the measure 
used, always demands an income. A Property Tax, however, would take 
effect if there were no income. It is indeed the necessary condition of 
property, having value, to produce income sooner or later, and equal 
properties in the long run produce equal incomes ; but the advantage of 
an Income Tax over a Property Tax, is that it falls on the property only 
when it does produce an income, and in proportion to the amount pro- 
duced. One of the advantages of a Property Tax over an Income Tax is 
said to be that of its incidence on certain forms of value not reached by 
the Income Tax, as for example, lands annually increasing in value in the 
neighbourhood of growing towns, but yielding no corresponding rent, 
and also the furniture, &o., of private houses. If true income be in- 
crement or increase of value it may be fairly questioned whether the* 
annual increase of value in these lands is not true income, and truly liable- 
to Income Tax. Under the present system, a capital invested in such 
property year by year increases in value, but pays no Income Tax on the 
increase, whilst the same capital invested in funds or farms would be^ 
annually assessed on its increase. It may be also questioned whether pro- 
perty in furniture, rightly considered,is not as much property yielding an in- 
come to its owner as the house which he owns and at the same time inhabits. 
It has an annual utility, and its value invested in other forms would yield 
income. Moreover, in this same form, if hired instead of owned, it yields 
an annual income annually taxable, and it is difficult to see how the fact 
of the same property being owned by one and used by another, and being 
owned and used by the same person, can make a difference in the nature 
of its annual use, value, or product. Questions of this kind, however, 
belong rather to the province and extension of a direct tax than to its just 
valuation. 

XZU. Many of the objections which have been urged against capital- 
value are probably grounded, not so much on a repugnance to the measure 
itself, as to the mode in which it has been used, as for example, in re^ 
ference to the subject of tenures pointed out in the last Eeport. Uni- 
formity of basis and application, whatever the measure may be, is of the 
last importance, and the confusion that may attend the use of a true 
measure was well exemplified in the arguments on the Knowles case, a 
colliery Income Tax appeal, recently decided in the Court of Exchequer. 
In this important case for Income Tax reform, the plaintiffs, maintaining the 
principle that real income or profit is the difference between expenditure 
and receipts, claimed at law a deduction from the taxable receipts of coal 
mines for the exhaustion of the coal. Among the replies made by the Inland 
Revenue Office as defendants, was ‘‘ that ff real income be the difference 
between expenditure and receipts, why should not a person who buys a 
lease in lands or consols be assessed to the Income Tax on the difference 
between what he gives for his lease and what he receives from it — a 
difference that would practically amount not to the interest-value of the 
consols or land, but to the interest-value of his purchase money. The 
answer is, ** real income is the difference between expenditure and re- 
ceipts, but the analogy of a lease is a fallacious one. In expending 
money on a lease, you are not, as such, producing an income, nor are you 
buying that which produces it ; you are simply buying incomes already 
made or to be made independently of your purchase. Tou are in fact a 
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dealer in incomes, just as you might be a dealer in sugars or teas, or in 
any other commodity, taxable antecedently to your purchase, and you buy 
them subject to all their burdens. Your receipts are in this case them- 
selves incomes, themselves the difference between expenditure anti pro- 
duct, and the tax on them, though charged to the full amount, is a charge 
on the money that buys them only in the same manner that the tithe is a 
charge on the purchase money of lands,” 

The fallacy of refusing a deduction to the products of perishable 
sources, and the fallacy of claiming a deduction for the terminable tenure 
of permanent products, are the obverse forms of a financial illusion. Both 
fallacies arise from the phenomena of transfer. In the former, true 
capital by transfer appears as income, and is taxed as income ; in the 
latter, true income by transfer appears as capital, and as capital would 
be exempted. It is this double illusion, ever manifesting itself in investi- 
gations on the Income Tax, that has probably confused the vision of 
economists and statesmen, and hitherto rendered abortive all attempts at 
reform. Whether direct taxation be incident on property or on its pro- 
ducts — on capital or on income — ^for a series of years matters little ; but 
it is monstrous that a tax which professes to be either a Property or an 
Income Tax, should treat capital as if it wore income, or income as if it 
were capital. 

XIV. It sometimes appears to be thought that after all there is little 
practical difference whether taxation be levied on gross income or on net, 
on the higher or lower level as it is called. “ A certain sum has to be 
raised, and what matters it whether it be raised as a smaller percentage 
of a larger sum or as a larger percentage of a smaller one.” Doubtless 
if gross income bore the same relation to net in each case such an argu- 
ment would be valid, but no such relation exists. The “grossness” of 
an income stands for the amount of undeducted expenditure the income 
contains, and gross incomes are of every degree of “ grossness.” The 
true net pound — ^the interest-value pound — ^is in all oases 20^., but the 
gross pound is as variable as the nature of sources and the customs of 
free contract. In land rent the gross pound is legally defined in the 
Metropolis Valuation Act as 19s., in house rent as varying according to 
the class of house from 155. to 175. 8d., in the rent of mills and manu- 
factories as 135. 4c?., in the wages of labour, though not yet loyally 
defined, it is probably only IO5. All however are pounds gross, and in an 
assessment proportioned to gross value like that of the existing Income 
Tax,^ are equally assessable. By this mode of reckoning, an Income Tax 
nominally 5c?. in the pound, is indeed for ordinary principal moneys 
re^y 5d., but for houses it is in some cases between 6c?. and 7c?., for 
mills and manufactories it is 7'|c?., and for labour it probably amounts to 
10c?. Gross value is thus not a single measure, but is a loose expression 
including a nninber of measures, it may be a multitude of measures, pre- 
senting a conspicuous absence of uniformity of relation both to true value, 
and to each other. Perhaps the one positive point of community these 
measurements by “ gross ” value do possess is their inordinate pressure 
on labour and the products of labour as compared with their pressure on 
the permanent sources of income. Human labour and the works of 
human labour have as their distinguishing marks waste and perishability. 
They essentially constitute the great category of things, qitCB ipso mu con^ 
mmuTvtwr, hut it is “ consumability by use ” that “ gross ” value utterly 
Ignores, Between the permanent and the perishable it distinguishes 
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nofhing, and Iminan labour in itself, and in its works, in its bouses, its 
mills, its manufactories, are the special victims of this ignorance. 

XV*. To contemplate modes of valuation such as these now employed, 
as not the mere dicta of individual opinion, but as the accepted conclu- 
sions of the State and the expression of its established law, would be to 
despair of truth and justice in direct taxation. If, however, instead of 
confining our attention to the present position of the valuation question, 
we regard it in its successive changes and in relation to the progress in 
the branch of science of which it is a part, reason for hope ^1 appear. 
Measures of value, like other measures, have their movement. The 
history of measurement in general is in a high degree the history of 
exact science, and whether the subject matter be lines or angles, forces or 
values, this history presents an early state of “ grossness and disorder 
that only by the slow march of intelligence developes into definiteness 
and uniformity. And the history of the measurement of values in par- 
ticular, low down in the scale of accuracy as it now is, yet presents an 
undoubted ascent from a still lower condition. Sceptics indeed, both 
without, and also, we regret to add, within the limits of this “ Association 
for the Advancement of Science,” have doubted the possibility of a science 
of values — of the science, that is to say, which forms the peculiar charge 
of this Section — but the ebb of doubt has ever attended the wave^of pro- 
gress, and the best antidote to such doubt, as well as the best stimulus to 
further progress, is the consideration of the onward course of statistical 
facts themselves. In the particular subject under discussion, the two 
great parliamentary commissions of 1851-52 and of 1860, in which 
many of the leading members of this Economic Section took a leading 
part, evidenced the awakening of the public mind to the necessity of a 
change. The Union Assessment Act of 1862 ; the Metropolis Valuation 
Act of 1869 ; the Local Valuation Bills grounded on these Acts annually 
introduced into Parliament ; the recent decision of the Court of Exchequer 
in the appeal case of Knowles v. McAdam; the deduction allowed in 
this year’s Inland Revenue Bill for depreciation of machinery, are all 
incidents of a progress towards a better measurement of values ; and in 
these incidents collectively considered, *your Committee recognise a system 
of lines of reform converging to the principle which they have attempted 
in their Reports to define and illustrate. It need scarcely be added, that 
the indirect results of true valuation, for example, its effect on the truth 
of returns, are not less important than those which are direct. A false 
system of valuation must of necessity encourage false returns. To 
deceive or to be plundered are its only alternatives, nor is it wonderful 
that popular casuistry often prefers the former. A true method of valua- 
tion on the other hand encourages true returns ; it may not absolutely 
secure them, but it secures the removal of all that can obstruct them, and 
cancels the invitation to fraud, afforded by the present law. A true 
valuation alone can justify the exact and vigorous administration which 
must be the characteristic of an equitable tax on income. 
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Report on Sunspots and BainfaU. By Chaeles Meldetjm, F.B.S. 

[A comnmnication ordered by tbe Coitacil to be printed in exteim among the 

Eeports.] 

1, In 1873 and 1874 (see British Association Reports for those 
years) I submitted tables of the rainfalls of various parts of the world, 
and expressed the opinion that there was strong evidence of a connection 
between rainfall and sunspots. 

2. Having received additional observations, I now beg to submit the 
principal resSts obtained by comparing the rainfalls of different countries, 
and the levels of some of the rivers of Central Europe with Wolf’s rela- 
tive sunspot numbers. 

8. Probably the best method of comparing the sunspots with the 
rainfall is that of the harmonical analysis. In a paper which was com- 
municated to the Royal Society in January, 1876, 1 applied that method 
to the annual mean rainfalls of the greatest possible number of stations 
scattered over the globe, and to the mean annual depths of some of the 
rivers of Central Europe, and found not only that there was a rainfall 
cycle of nearly the same length as the sunspot cycle, but also that the 
two cycles had the same characteristics with respect to the intervals 
between the epochs of minimum and maximum and maximum and mini- 
mum, a circumstance which strongly pointed to a causal connection. 
But, as the method is laborious, I have not yet had time to apply it to 
the rainfalls of single stations, or even to the mean rainfalls of different 
countries. I hope to be able to do so soon, and to communicate the 
results on another occasion. 

4. In the meantime the probability or otherwise of a connection 
between sunspots and rainfall may be shown by the old method of arith- 
metical means. 

5. Although the mean length of the sunspot cycle is about eleven 
years, yet, in employing the method of arithmetical means, it would be 
objectionable to commence with any year whatever in a long series of 
observations, and taking the greatest possible number of periods of eleven 
years each, compare the annual mean rainfalls with the annual mean sun- 
spots ; for by doing so the maximum and minimum years might be so 
much dispersed over the common eleven-year period thus formed as to 
conceal any periodic variation that might exist. It is essential to refer 
the comparisons to the epochs of maximum and minimum, and this can- 
not well be done by commencing with any year whatever. 

6. With a view of avoiding that objection as far as possible, and at the 
same time of obtaining a simpler and more expeditious method than that 
of the harmonical analysis, I make two comparisons, in one of which the 
maximum years of sunspots are taken for the point of reference, and in 
the other the minimum years. 

7. As the epoch of maximum sunspots occurs on an average 3*7 years 
after the epoch of minimum, and the epoch of minimum 7*4 years after 
the epoch of maximum,, the maximum years in the first comparison are 
all placed in the sixth of thirteen terms or series of years, while in the 
s^ond comparison all the minimum years are placed in the eighth or 
nmih of other thirteen terms or series. Then, with the object of dimi- 
nishing the effects of so-caUed accidental irregularities in the rainfall, the 
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iirteen terms are reduced to el&oen, and these, for convenience, are 
jailed the ‘ mean cycle.* 


L — S'lmspots, 

8. Applied to Wolf’s relative numbers of sunspots (latest edition), 
bhe above method gives the following results for the years 1811-77 : — 

Table 1. — Sunspot numbers. — Maximum years in 6th line. 


1 

1811-23 

1824-36 

1832-44 

1843-66 

1855-67 

1865-77 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Yaria- 

tion 

Years 

of 

Cycle 

1 

1'6 

8*1 

26-3 

*13-1 

7*7 

31*4 

14*7 




2 

4-9 

16*2 

*9*4 

19*3 

*5*1 

14-7 

11*6 

14*9 

-33*9 

1 

3 

12-6 

36-0 

13-3 

38*3 

22*9 

»8-8 

21*8 

26*4 

-23*4 

2 

4 

IG'2 

61*2 

59-0 

59*6 

66*2 

36*8 

46*5 

48*8 

0*0 

3 

5 

36-2 

62*1 

119*3 

97*4 

90*3 

78*6 

80*5 

77*0 

+ 28*2 

4 

6 

46-9 

67-2 

136-3 

124-9 

94-8 

131-8 

100*4 

91-9 

+ 43-1 

5 

7 

39*9 

67*0 

104*1 

95*4 

77*7 

113*8 

83*0* 

83*0 

+ 34*2 

6 

8 

29*7 

69*4 

1 83*4 

69*8 

610 

i 99*7 

65*7 

66*6 

+ 16*8 

7 

9 

23-5 

26*3 

61*8 

63*2 

45*4 

67*7 

48*0 

49*0 

+ 0 2 

8 

10 

16-2 

*9*4 

38*5 

1 52*7 

46*2 

43*1 

34*2 

1 34*6 

-14*2 

9 

11 

6*1 

13-3 

23*0 

38*6 

31*4 

18*9 

21*9 

24*6 

-24*2 

10 

12 

3-9 

69-0 

♦13*1 

21*0 

14*7 

11*3 

20*6 

1 22*5 

j -26*3 

11 

13 

*2*6 

119*3 

19*3 

7*7 

*8*8 

7*0 

27*6 

— 




9. In the above table all the sunspot numbers for the maximum 
years 1816, 1829, 1837, 1848, 1860, and 1870, are in the sixth horizontal 
line, and the places and the numbers for the minimum years are denoted 
by asterisks. The “ means ” for the thirteen terms or series of years are 
given in the eighth column, and they show that the sunspots increase 
from 11*6 in the second term to 100*4 in the sixth, and then decrease to 
20*5 in the twelfth. The “ mean cycle ” in the next column is formed as 
follows a, 5, c, &c., being the first, second, third, &c., terms of the 

^‘means’’; the numerical value of is made the first term of 

the “ mean cycle,” the numerical value of its second term, 

and so on. The “ variation ” in the last column but one is the deviation 
from the mean value of the “ mean cycle.” 

10. ^ With the exception of 1833 and 1867, which are respectively in 
the third and tenth horizontal lines, the years of minimum sunspots are 
all in the first, second, twelfth, and thirteenth lines (or terms), and all 
the minimum sunspot numbers, except those for 1838, contribute to the 
formation of the first and eleventh terms of the “ mean cycle.” It would 
be better not to have the sunspot numbers for 1836 in the thirteenth 
line ; but their position cannot be altered without altering the position of 
the maximum year 1829, and the main object of this table is to obtain 
approximate values of the sunspots for the mean maximum year, and for 
one or two years on either side of it. 

11. Some of the years are necessarily repeated in the succeeding 
series, but this does not materially affect the “means” or the “mean 
cycle,” the average of the latter being 48*8, while the average value of 
the sunspots for the whole period (1811-67) is 46*9. 
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12, It mil be seen that the “ mean cycle ” exhibits a well-marked sun- 
spot variation. Now if the sunspots are numerically related to the rain- 
fall, an exactly similar treatment of the rainfall should give a rainfall 
variation, corresponding, either directly or inversely, with the sunspot 
variation. 

13. In the next table the sunspot numbers for the minimum years* 
1823, 1833, 1843, 1856, and 1867, are all in the eighth line, and the 
places and numbers for the maximum years are marked with asterisks. 


Table II. — Sunspot numbers. — ^Minimum years in 8th line. 


^ Years 

1816-28 

1826-38 

1836-48 

1849-61 

1860-72 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Vaiia- 

tion 

Years of 
Cycle 

I 

*46-9 

35 0 

119-3 

96*4 

*94-8 

78-3 




2 

39-9 

51*2 

*136-9 

69*8 

77*7 

75-1 

73-1 

+ 23 3 

1 

3 

29-7 

62*1 

104-1 

63-2 

61*0 

64-0 

64-3 

+ 14*5 

2 

4 

23 5 

*67-2 

83 4 

62*7 

46-4 

54*4 

64-6 

+ 4*8 

3 

6 

16*2 

67*0 

61*8 

38*6 

46-2 

46-7 

44*2 

~ 5*6 

4 

6 

6*1 

59*4 

38-6 

21*0 

31*4 

31-3 

30-8 

-19-0 

6 

i 7 

3*9 

26*3 

23-0 

7*7 

14-7 

15-1 

17-3 

-32-6 

6 

8 



13*1 

S-1 

a-8 

7*8 

12-7 

-37-1 

7 

, 9 

8*1 

13-3 

19-3 

22*9 

36*8 

20*1 

24*4 

-25*4 

8 

' 10 

16*2 

690 

38-3 

56*2 

78*6 

49*7 

61*6 

+ 1*8 

9 

11 S 

35*0 

119-3 

59-6 

90*3 

♦131*8 

87*2 

80*7 

+ 30-9 

10 

12 

61*2 

*136-9 

97*4 

♦94*8 

113-8 

98*8 

94*6 

+ 44*8 

11 

13 

62*1 

104-1 

*124-9 

77*7 

99-7 

93*7 

— 

— 

— 


The table has been formed in the way in which Table I. has been 
formed. 

All the maximum years except 1829 contribute to the formation of 
the first and eleventh terms of the mean cycle. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 49‘8, and the mean for the whole 
period (1816-72) is 51-3. 

As in Table I., the mean cycle exhibits a well-marked variation, the 
sunspots decreasing to the seventh year, and then increasing to the 
eleventh. 

If, then, the sunspots and the rainfall are numerically related, a 
corresponding variation should be found for the rainfall, when similarly 
treated. 


II, — Bainfall of Great Britain compared with the Sunspots. 

14. The rainfall of Great Britain, as represented hy returns from 
fifty-four stations in different parts of the country, is given in Table III. 

The following table has been prepared in the same way as Table I, 
(Sunspots), and it will be seen from the last two columns but one that 
^e rainfall and sunspot variations are remarkably similar, the rainfall 
increasing from the first to the sixth year of the cycle, and then de- 
creasing to the eleventh. 

• The same stations have been used in finding the annual mean rainfalls 
for each series of thirteen yeai*s. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 31*4 inches, and the mean rainfall 
from 1824 to 1867 is 31*2 inches. 
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The range of variation is about 3*7 inches. 

The epoch of maximum rainfall occurs about one year after the 
epoch of maximum sunspots. 

The spot variation has been derived from Table I. 

15. An important advantage of the above arrangement is that the 
columns of “ means ’’ enable us to compare directly the mean of the sun- 
spot numbers for the maximum years with the mean rainfall for the same 

Tablk III. — Great Britain. — Maximum years in 6th line. 


No. of 
Stations 

10 

18 

31 

30 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Rain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Tears 

of 

Cycle 

Tears 

1824-36 

1832-44 

1843-65 

1865-67 


in. 

in. 

in. 

m. 

in. 

in. 

m. 



1 

30-9 

26-4 

31*8 

27*1 

29*1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

26-6 

29-4 

26*9 

35-0 

29 5 

29*2 

- 2*2 

- 37*2 

1 

3 

23-7 

25*8 

33*3 

32*5 

28*8 

29*7 

- 1*7 

- 22*8 

2 

4 

29-5 

29*0 

35*1 

34*1 

31*9 

31*4 

0*0 

4*4 

3 

5 

33*0 

34*2 

28*6 

1 37*0 

33*2 

32*6 

+ 1*2 

+ 33 0 

4 

6 

28-7 

26*2 

37*3 

36*1 

32*1 

32-5 

+ 1-1 

+ 43*8 

S 

7 

30-8 

28*4 

30*6 

40*7 

32*6 

32*9 

+ 1*5 

+ 32*9 

6 

8 

.32-3 

32*1 

29*9 

42*7 

34*2 

32*7 

+ 1*3 

+ 14*3 

7 

9 

26*2 

25*3 

29 3 

,38*2 

29*7 

32*1 

+ 0*7 

- 2*9 

8 

10 

29*7 

34*1 

39*1 

36*1 

34*8 

31*8 

+ 0*4 

- 16*6 

9 

11 

24-6 

24*9 

30*9 

32*6 

28*2 

30*7 

-0*7 

- 24*7 

10 

12 

28-6 

29*7 

28*4 

40*0 

31*6 

30*3 

- 1*1 

- 24*0 

11 

13 

33*6 

24*3 

25*5 

37*1 

30*1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


years, and also the sunspots with the rainfall for two years on either side 
of the maximum years, with very little risk of distortion from the mini- 
mum years not being all in the same horizontal line. 

16. With regard to the way in which the “ mean cycle ” is formed, it 

may be remarked that I in the expression ^ ^ 8) gets 

double weight, and that the quotient is put down as the rainfall of the 
first year of the mean cycle,’’ which year corresponds with the^second of 
the thirteen terms or series of years, that is, with 5. This is somewhat 
similar to the common practice of tracing with the hand an approximate 
average curve through the peaks and hollows of a jagged or serrated 
curve. 

17. An example of the converse process, namely, that of placing the 
minimum years in the eighth line or term, is given in the following 
Table, which has been constructed from the annual mean rainfalls of ten 
stations, “ widely separated,” as given by Mr. Symons, in the * Report of 
the British Association for 1865.’ 

Table IV. has been constructed in the same way as Table II. (Sum 
spots). 

ITow it would appear that on the whole the rainfall attained its mini- 
mum a year or two after the epoch of minimum sunspots. 

In fact, both this table and Table III. show that the rainfall lags 
behind the sunspots in respect of time. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 28*1 inches, and the mean for the- 
whole period (1816-61) is 28*3 inches. 

From the column of “ means” we see that although the rainfall was 
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above tlie average in tlie mean mmimum year, yet it was^ below the 
average in the previous and two following years, thus forming, on the 
whole, around the minimnm year, as shown in the “ mean cycle,*^ a group 
of four or five years in which the rainfall was below the average ; and 
the mean rainfall for these years is scarcely affected by the positions 


Table IY. — Great Britain. — Minimum years in 8th line. 


Years 

1816-28 

1826-38 

1836-48 

1849-61 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Eain 

Var, 

Spot 

Yar. 

Years of 
Cycle 


m. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 




1 

29*3 

23*7 

33*5 

28*5 

28.7 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 

29-7 

29*5 

24-6 

26*3 

27*6 

28*2 

+ 0*1 


24*3 

1 

3 

30*3 

33*0 

27*1 

26*7 

29*3 

29*4 

+ 1*3 

+ 

17*6 

2 

4 

30*4 

28*7 

31*3 

35-6 

31*6 

29*7 

+ 1*6 

+ 

8*4 

3 

5 

24*6 

30*8 

24*7 

27-4 

26*8 

28*6 

+ 0*5 

— 

2*7 

4 

6 

29*9 

32*3 

33*6 

22-4 

29*5 

27*8 

-03 

— 

16*8 

5 

7 

26*6 

26*2 

25*5 

1 23-4 

25*4 

27*4 

-0*7 

— 

30*4 

6 

8 

31-1 

29-7 

30-4 

25>9 

29*3 

27-5 

- 0*6 

— 

36-1 

7 

9 

30*9 

24*5 

23*7 


26*2 

27*0 

-1*1 

— 

27*2 

8 


26*6 

28*6 

27*9 

22*8 

26*4 

26*9 

— 1*2 

— 

3*5 1 

9 

11 

23*7 

33*6 

29*6 

28*6 

28-8 

28*0 

— 0*1 

+ 

24*7 j 

10 

12 

29*5 

24-5 

26*8 

33*3 

28*3 

29*0 

+ 0*9 

+ 

42*0 

11 

13 


27*1 


27*0 

30*8 

— 

— 


— I 

— 


occupied in the table by the maximum years. It is to be remarked, also, 
that if a greater number of stations were taken, as in Table III., it would 
be found that the rainfall in the mean minimum year is beloio the 
average; but it was desirable to adopt Mr. Symons’s figures alone, 
because they famish independent evidence of a rainfall cycle, even for a 
small number of stations. 

On the other hand we have, around the mean maximum year in 
Table III., a group of five or six years in which the rainfall is above the 
average. 

!From these two tables (III. and IV.) it is concluded that there is 
strong evidence of a rainfall cycle for Great Britain. 

18. I will now compare with the sunspots the rainfall of Edinburgh, 
as given in the ‘ Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society.’ 


Table V. — ^Edinburgh. — Maximum years in 6th line. 


Years 

1821^36 

1832-44 

1843-56 

1855-67 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Bain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Year of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1 

24*8 

23 2 

23*8 










2 

22*1 

20 9 

20-9 

28*5 

23*1 

22*8 

- 2*8 

- 37*2 

1 

3 

35*3 

21*0 

26*6 

24*9 


23*8 

- 1*8 

-22*8 

2 

4 

32*6 

25*2 

31-6 

24*3 

28*4 

26*3 

+ 0*7 

+ 4*4 

3 

5 

25*2 

33*0 

22*8 

25*9 

26*7 

28*0 

+ 2*4 

+ 33*0 

4 

6 

30-0 

26-8 

30-6 

33-4 

30-2 

28-9 

•^ 3-3 

4* 43*8 

5 

7 

33*2 

31*0 

22*2 

28*6 

28*8 

28*4 

+ 2*8 

+ 32*9 

6 

8 

24*5 

23*4 

21*3 

33*9 

26*8 

26*1 

+ 0*5 

+ 14*3 

7 

9 

23*2 

26*6 

22*8 

25*6 

24*3 

25*2 


- 2*9 

8 

10 

20*9 

26*2 

31*5 

28*1 

26*7 

24*6 

- 1*0 

- 16*6 

9 

11 

21*0 

16*9 

21*8 

23*6 

20*8 

23*1 

- 2*5 

- 24*7 

10 

12 

25*2 

23*&< 


27*2 

24*3 

23*9 

- 1*7 

- 24*0 

11 

1 

33*0 

20*9 

H 


26*3 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Here we have a remarkable parallelism, both the sunspots and tbe 
rainfall attaining their maximum and minimum in the same years, and 
rising and falling together with considerable regularity. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 25*6 inches, and the mean rainfall is 
25*7 inches. 

19. The next table gives the results of the converse arrangement for 
the rainfall of Edinburgh. 


Table VI. — Edinburgh. — ^Minimum years in 8th line. 


Tears 

1826-38 

1836-48 

1849-61 

1860-72 

Means 


Eain 

Var. 


Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

m. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 




1 

16-3 

BBS! 

22-2 

33*4 

K29 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 

.32*6 

26*8 

21*3 

28*6 

27*3 

27*2 

+ 1*2 

+ 

24-7 

1 

3 

26-2 

KiSa 

22-8 

33-9 


27*8 

+ 1*8 

+ 

16*9 

2 

4 

30*0 

23*4 

31-5 

26-6 

27-6 

27*6 

+ 1*6 

+ 

6*6 

3 

5 

33*2 

25*5 

21*8 

28*1 

27*2 

26*4 

+ 0*4 

+ 

6*4 

4 

6 

24*6 


20 9 

23*6 

23-8 

24-1 

-1*9 

— 


5 

7 

23-2 

16*9 

20 3 

27*2 

21*9 

23*4 

-2*6 

— 

36*3 

6 

8 

20*9 

23*8 

28-5 

3X-0 

26-0 


~ 1-6 

-5:2-1 

V 

9 

21-0 

20*9 

24*9 

28-6 

23*8 

24-6 

- 1*4 

— 

28*6 

8 

10 

26*2 

26*6 

24 3 

22-2 

24-6 

25*2 

-0*8 

+ 

2*9 

9 

11 


31-6 

25-9 

22-1 

28-1 

26-8 

+ 0*8 

+ 

36*3 

10 

12 

26*8 

22*8 

33-4 

23-2 

26*4 

28-2 

+ 2*2 

+ 

48*9 

11 

13 

31*0 


28-6 

38-2 

32-1 

— 

— 


— 

— 


We have here also a remarkable parallelism, but not quite so much so 
as in Table Y. 

The rainfall reaches its minimum in the year before that of minimum 
sunspots. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 26*0 inches, and the mean rainfall is 
also 26*0 inches. 

The variation range is about 6 inches, the rainfall being 3*3 inches 
above the mean in Table Y,, and 2*6 inches below it in Table YI. 

20. Similar results might be given for the rainfalls of other individual 
stations in Great Britain, but it is unnecessary to do so. For tbe present 
it is sufficient to know that the annual mean falls at fifty-four stations, 
virtually obtained at haphazard, as well as the mean annual falls at 
Mr. Symons’s ten stations, which were selected by him for a different 
purpose, show, on the whole, a well-marked rainfall cycle corresponding 
with the sunspot cycle. 

21. The rainfall of Greenwich, although greater in the maximum than 
in the minimum years of sunspots, is not nearly so favourable as the 
rainfalls of Edinburgh and other stations. 


Ill, — Bai/nfall of the Continent ofJEJurope compared^with the Sunspots, 

22. Through the kindness of Mr. Estourgies ajid the Directors of 
various Observatories, I obtained some time ago returns of the rainfalls 
at forty-five stations dispersed over the Continent of Europe. The re- 
sults, according to the method adopted on this occasion, are given in the 
next two tables. 

As at Edinburgh, the year of maximum rainfall coincides with the 
year of maximum sunspots. 
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The mean rainfall for the mean cycle is 26*6 inches, and for the whole 
period (1824-67) 26*8 inches. 

Owing to some heavy floods in 1844, 1855, and 1867, the rainfall for 
the eleventh year of the mean cycle is somewhat above the average. 

Table YII. — Continent of Europe. — ^Maximum years in 6fch line. 


No. of 
Stations 

4 

19 

20 

SO 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Eain 

Tar. 

Spot 

Tar. 

Years of 
Cycle 

Years 

1824-36 

1832-44 

1843-66 

1856-67 


1 

in. 

27-7 

in. 

22-5 

in. 

29*1 

in. 

27*2 

in. 

26-6 



■n 


2 

22*8 

28-S 

HE! 

25*1 

26*6 





3 

21-4 

22*0 

31-3 

19*7 

23*6 

24*8 

- 1*8 

- 22-8 

0 

4 

27-0 

24-1 

29*8 

22*1 

25*7 

25-3 

- 1*3 

4 44 

3 

6 

25-6 

27-6 

26-7 

26*1 

26*5 

27*0 

4 0*4 

4 33-0 

4 

€ 

29-3 

28-7 

30*5 

29-4 

29-5 

27-8 

+ 1-2 

4 43-8 

5 

7 

23‘0 

27-8 

27-2 

26*1 

25*8 

27*6 

4 1*0 

4 32*9 

6 

8 

29-4 


31*2 

26*2 

29*4 

27*7 

4 1*1 

4 14*3 

7 

9 

22*1 

27-9 

30*6 

24*5 

26*3 

27*2 

4 0*6 

2*9 

8 

10 

27‘7 

28*6 

28*2 

23*4 

26*9 

26*1 

- 0*6 

- 16*0 

9 

11 

19-9 

26*1 

29*6 

22*6 

24*6 

25*8 

-0*8 

~ 24*7 

10 

12 

26*3 



27-1 

27*4 

27*2 



11 

13 

27-6 

30*5 


29*3 

29-5 

— 


— 

— 


23. The converse arrangement of the yearly rainfall at eleven stations 
gives the following results. 

Table YIII. — Continent of Europe. — Minimum years in 8th line. 


Years 

1836-48 

1819-61 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Eain 

Tar. 

Spot Tar. 

Years of 
Cycle 


m.m. 

m.in. 

mm. 

m.m. 

m.m. 



1 

CGO 

668 

664 

— 

— 

— 



2 

717 

817 

767 

726 

4 40 

4 44*7 

1 

3 

676 

736 

706 

718 

4 32 

4 30-0 

2 

4 

739 

648 

693 

694 

4 8 

4 12*8 

3 

5 

685 

681 

683 

677 

- 9 

- 5*2 

4 

6 

647 

G56 

651 

665 

‘ -21 

1 -23*4 

5 

7 

611 

744 

677 

677 

- 9 

-37*3 

6 

8 

756 

650 

703 

676 

- 10 

- 41-0 

7 

9 

743 

499 

621 

653 

- 33 

4 30*0 

8 

10 

735 

603 

669 

665 

- 21 

4 7*0 

9 

11 

714 

692 i 

703 

698 

4 12 

4 18*6 

10 

12 

704 

735 

719 

700 

4 14 

4 37*5 1 

11 

13 

687 

636 

661 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The above table has been derived from a paper by the late Dr. Carl 
lelinek, of Yienna, published in the ‘Zeitschrift der Oesterreichischen fiir 
Meteorologie,’ for March, 1873, in which the rainfalls at fourteen stations 
are given. Three of these stations, the returns for which are not com« 
plete, have not been used in forming the table. 

The mean rainfall for the mean cycle and also for the whole period 
(1836-61) is 686 m.m. 

The radn&>ll was at its minimum (33 m.m, below the mean) in the 
year after the year of minimum sunspots, and at its maximum when the 
sunspots were at their maximum. 
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Considering that there are only two sunspot periods, the results may 
be regarded as favourable. The rainfall and sunspots were both above 
( + ) or below (— ) their respective means in the same years. 

I have used Dr. lelinek’s table in preference to a more extensive one, 
because, like Mr. Symons’s table, it furnishes independent evidence. 

24. In the next two tables the rainfall of Paris is compared with the 
sunspots. The series of observations at this station is so long that eight 
complete sunspot cycles might be taken, but, as objection has been made 
to going back much farther than the time when Schawbe commenced his 
observations, only four cycles are taken in one of these tables, and five 
in the other. 


Table IX. — Paris. — ^Maximum years in Gth line. 


Years 

1824-36 

1832-44 

1843-55 

1865-67 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

hain 

Var. 

Spot 

Vbi. 

Years of 
Cycle 

1 

m-m. 

572 

466 

m.m. 

542 

m.m. 

344 

m.m. 

478 

mm. 

m.m. 



2 

469 

603 

571 

665 

527 

602 

- 11 

- 37-2 

1 

3 

410 

421 

581 

492 

476 

493 

- 20 

-■ 22-8 

2 

4 

501 

438 

564 

466 

492 

601 

~ 12 

+ 4*4 

3 

5 

585 

611 

430 

645 

543 

641 

+ 28 

+ 33 0 

4 

€ 

560 

5^8 

575 

655 

584 

563 

+ 50 

+ 43-8 

5 

7 

673 

642 

597 

458 

543 

554 

+ 41 

+ 32*9 

6 

8 

629 

680 

563 

516 

547 

522 

+ 9 

+ 14 3 

7 

9 

456 

455 

469 

426 

452 

487 

- 26 

- 2*9 

8 

10 

503 

627 

597 

366 

498 

472 

- 41 

- 16 6 

9 

11 

421 

342 

454 

542 

440 

484 

- 29 

- 24*7 

10 

12 

438 

642 

614 

644 

559 

620 

+ 7 

- 24*0 

11 

13 i 

611 

671 

344 

666 

623 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The maximum rainfall coincides with the maximum sunspots. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 513 m.m., and the mean rainfall for the 
whole period (1824-67) is 517 m.m. 

As in the case of the annual means for forty-five stations (Table 
yil), the rainfall is somewhat above the mean in the eleventh year of 
the cycle. 

25. The converse process is given in the following table. 


Table X. — Paris. — Minimum years in 8th lino. 


tn 

o 

1816-28 

1826-38 

1836-48 

1849-61 

1860-72 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Rain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Years 

of 

Cycle 

1 

m.m. 

546 

m.m. 

410 

mm. 

611 

m.m. 

597 

m.m. 

655 

m.m. 

564 

m.m. 

m.m. 




2 

666 

601 

648 

563 

458 

527 

631 

+ 20 

+ 23-3 

1 

3 

432 

685 

542 

469 

516 

609 

625 

+ 14 

+ 14 6 

2 

4 

616 

560 

580 

697 

426 

65S 

616 

+ 6 

+ 4*8 

3 

6 

378 

673 

455 

454 

366 

445 

601 

- 10 

- 5-6 

4 

6 

684 

629 

627 

614 

642 

669 

601 

- 10 

~ 19-0 

6 

7 

424 

466 

342 

344 

644 

442 

492 

~ 19 

- 32 6 

6 

8 

457 

503 

542 

565 

565 

526 

502 

- 9 

- 37-1 

7 

9 

672 

421 

671 

492 

512 

514 

610 

- 1 

- 26-4 

8 

10 

469 

438 

581 

466 

477 

486 

499 

- 2 

+ 1-8 

9 

11 

410 

611 

501 

545 

418 

510 

610 

- ] 

+ 30-9 

10 

12 

501 

648 

430 

055 

627 

532 

535 

+ 24 

+ 44*8 

11 

13 

585 

542 

676 

458 

671 

666 

— 

— 

— 
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The rainfall decreases till the sixth year of the mean cycle, that is, 
the year before that of minimum snnspots, and then increases to the 
eleventh year. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 611 m.m., and the mean rainfall from 
1816 to 1872 is 515 m.m. 

26. As another example of the rain&U variation at a single station on 
the Continent of Europe, I will take Prague from 1832 to 1867. 

Table XI. — ^Prague. — Maxi.Tii.nm years in 6th line. 


Tears 

1833-44 

1843-65 

1856-67 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Eain 

Var. 

Spot 

Yar. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1 


17-6 

17*7 

15*3 

— 


— 

— 

2 

19-3 

23*6 

14*9 

19-3 

17*0 


-42-1 

1 

8 

10-1 

17*6 

14*9 

14*2 

16*6 

-0*9 

-27*5 

2 

4 

10*4 

18*6 

15*5 

14*8 

16*8 

- 0*7 

+ 3-6 

3 

5 

16'6 

23*3 

19*1 

19*7 

18*2 

+ 1*7 

+ 38*2 

4 

6 

18*6 

16«9 

20*6 

18-7 

18-2 

+ 1-7 


S 

7 

15-9 

16*7 

16*6 


17*6 


+ 36*6 

6 

8 

18*6 

20*6 

18*9 

19*3 

17*6 

+ 1*1 

+ 16*3 

7 

9 

14-6 

18*4 

14-7 

15*9 

16*3 

-0*2 

+ 0*6 

8 

10 

18*8 

14*6 

9*4 

14*2 

14*4 

- 2*1 

-12*5 

9 

11 

9-4 

18*6 

12*1 

13-4 

14*6 

-.2*0 

-26*3 

10 

12 

17*6 

16-4 

17*5 

17*1 

16*6 

+ 0-1 

-38*4 

11 

13 

23*6 

17*7 

15*5 

18-9 

— 


— 

— 


The maximum rainfall coincides with the maximum sunspots.^ 

The mean rainfall for the mean cycle is 16*5 inches, and 16*6 inches 
for the period 1832-^67. 

The variation is less regular than at Edinburgh and Paris, but we 
have only three periods. 

27. The next table shows the converse rainfall variation for Prague. 
Table XII. — Prague. — ^Minimum years in 8th line. 


Teais 

1836-48 

1849-61 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Bain Yar. 

Spot Yar, 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1 

16*6 

16*7 

16*1 

— 

— 




2 

18*6 

26*6 

22*6 

19*6 

+ 2*0 

+ 48*8 

1 

3 

16*9 

18*4 

17*1 


+ 0*5 

+ 29*6 

2 

4 

18*6 

14*6 

16*5 

16*6 

-0*9 

+ 12*4 

3 

5 

14*6 

18*6 

16*6 

16*8 

-0*7 

- 0*6 

4 

6 

lS-8 

16*4 

17*6 

16*3 

- 1*2 

1 - 23*8 

5 

7 

9*4 

17*7 

13*6 

16*2 

- 2*3 

-37*7 

6 

8 

17-5 

14-9 

16-2 

16-2 

- 1-3 

- 41*4 

7 

9 

23*6 

14*9 

19*2 

17*7 

+ 0*2 

-30*6 

8 

10 

17*6 

15*5 

16*5 

17*7 

+ 0*2 

- 7*6 

9 

11 

18*5 

19*1 

18*8 

19*0 

+ 1*5 

+ 18*2 


12 

23-3 

20*6 

21*9 

19*8 

+ 2*3 

4- 37*1 

11 

13 

16*9 

16*5 

16*7 

— 

1 

— 

— 


On the whole the raiofaU decreases to the sixth year of the cycle, and 
then increases to the eleventh. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 17*5 iuches, and the mean rainfall 
from 1836 to 1861 is 17*4 inches. 
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IF. — fjUJiQ levels of B/iver$ of Central Eu^ojpe compared with the Sunspots. 

28, A paper by Herr Gustav Wex, ^ On tbe Decrease of Water in the 
Wells, Streams, and Rivers,’ published in 1878, contains a number of 
Tables, giving the yearly mean heights (or depths) of water in the Elbe, 
Rhine, Oder, Vistula, and Danube, for various periods from 1728 to 
1871. 

Having been favoured with a copy of that important paper, I have 
compared the annual mean levels of the rivers with the sunspots, in the 
same manner as the rainfall has been compared, and the results are given 
in the next five tables. 


Table XIII. — ^Depths of Rivers. — Maximum years in 6th line. 


Years 

1799 

to 

1811 

1811-23 

CO 

CO 

4 - 

(M 

00 

1 — ( 

: 

CO 

CO 

1843-66 

1866-67 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

H 

Spot 

Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 


ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

tt. in. 

ft. in. 



1 

8 0-2 

4 10*8 

6 8*7 

4 11*0 

6 1*3 

7 2*5 

6 

3*7 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

2 

6 0-7 

6 6*1 

6 4-3 

6 

0*2 

7 3*0 

4 11*1 

6 

0*1 

6 0*9 

0 0-0 

- 26*2 

1 

3 

7 7*6 

6 8*3 

5 9*4 

6 

6*4 

6 6*2 

3 8*2 

6 11*7 

5 10*7 

-0 2*2 

- 14*1 

2 

4 

6 6*4 

6 2‘8 

6 6*3 

4 

0*7 

6 4*2 

4 0*9 

5 

7*6 

6 9*3 

- 0 3*6 

+ 5*4 

3 

6 

6 8-4 

6 4*8 

7 0*2 

4 

9*0 

6 0*3 

4 3*8 

6 

10*4 

6 2*0 

+ 0 1*1 

+ 26*1 

4 

6 

8 7-2 

8 6-5 

8 8.8 

7 

2-1 

4 b 6-6 

6 2-8 

7 

3-7 

6 9-3 

+ 0 8 - 6 ; 

+ 34-7 

5 

7 

8 3*9 

7 6*9 

7 5*6 

6 

6*6 

6 0*5 

4 7*1 

6 

7*1 

6 9*2 

+ 0 8*3 

+ 26*9 

6 

8 

8 1*7 

6 0*9 

7 4-6 

7 

3*6 

6 9*9 

3 7*6 

6 

6*7 

6 4*4 

+ 0 3*6 

+ 9*9 

7 

9 

7 1*2 

5 10*2 

4 11*0 

7 

4*7 

6 8*6 

2 6*1 

5 

9*0 

5 10*6 

- 0 2*3 

- 3*7 

8 

10 

6 7-6 

6 0*8 

e 0*2 

6 

2*0 

6 7*6 

4 4*8 

6 

9*8 

5 9*6 

-0 3*3 

- 14*1 

9 

13 

7 10*1 

7 8*1 

6 6*4 

3 

8*2 

6 8*7 

3 6*8 

6 

9*9 

6 7*9 

- 0 6*0 

- 21*2 

10 

12 

6 3*9 

5 6*3 

4 0*7 

6 

6*0 

6 10*0 

2 11*3 

6 

2*0 

6 7*7 

- 0 6*2 

- 22*9 

11 

13 

6 8*1 

6 7*7 

4 9*0 

8 

7*6 

7 2*6 

6 4*6 

6 

4*6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Erom 1799 to 1811 we have (in Austrian feet and inches) the levels 
of the Rhine, Elbe, and Odor ; from 1811 to 1823 those of the Rhine, 
Elbe, Oder, and Vistula; from 1824 to 1844 those of the Elbe and 
Vistula ; and from 1843 to 1867 those of the Elbe, Vistula, and Danube. 

As might have been expected from the results for the rainfall of 
Europe (Table VII.), the maximum height or level was attained in the 
mean year of maximum sunspots, and, as a rule, the rivers fluctuated 
with the sunspots. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 6 ft, 0*9 inches, and for the whole 
period (1799 to 1867) the mean is 6 ft. 1*8 inches. 

If we omit the years 1799 to 1811, as being in the opinion of some 
too early, we still get similar results, and likewise similar results for the 
still later periods 1824-67. 

29. The converse process gives the following results : — 

In the next table we have the Rhine, Elbe, and Oder from 1804 to 
1816 ; the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, and Vistula from 1817 to 1829 ; the Elbe 
and Vistula from 1827 to 1839 ; the '^Elbe, Vistula, and Danube from 
1850 to 1862; and the Vistula and Danube from 18G1 to 1871. 

The levels in the years of minimum sunspots are placed in the seventh 
line, because the river variation was found to overlap the sunspot varia- 
tion to a considerable extent. 
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Table XEV.— DeptTis of Rivers. — ^Minimum years in 7t]i line. 


Years | 

2 

4 

§ 

1817-29 

1827-39 

1837-49 

1860-62 

1861-71 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

M . 

ss 

Spot 

Var, 

Years of 
Cycle 


ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft, in. 

tt. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 



1 

8 7-2 

7 6*9 

6 6*3 

7 2-1 

8 

8*0 4 2*2 

7 1*4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

8 3*9 

6 0*9 

7 0*2 

6 6*6 

8 

4*6 

3 1*6 

6 6*9 

6 8*2 

+ 0 6*6 

4 - 16*4 

1 

3 

8 1*7 

5 10-2 

8 8-8 

7 3-6 

7 

1*6 

1 9-0 

6 5-8 

6 7-5 

+ 0 4*9 

4 - 5*3 

2 

4 

7 1*2 

6 0*8 

7 6*5 

7 4-7 

9 

6*1 

4 4*8 

6 11-8 

6 8*6 

4 - 0 6*0 

- 6*4 

3 

6 

6 7-5 

7 8*1 

7 4*5 

6 2*0 

7 

6*3 

3 3*4 

6 6*3 

6 4*2 

+ 0 1*6 

- 17*7 

4 

6 

6 10 * 5 , 5 6*3 

4 11*0 

3 8*2 

9 

9*5 

2 6*7 

5 6*6 

6 10-7 

-0 3*9 

- 27*6 

6 

7 

5 7‘8 

5 7«7 

6 0-2 

6 5-0 

6 

S-5 6 2-5 

6 0-8 


-03-2 

-31-0 

6 

8 

5 3 - 6 | 6 10-7 

5 6*4 

8 7*6 

5 

6 * 7|4 10-7 

6 1*6 

6 11*3 

-0 3*3 

- 21*8 

7 

9 

6 6-3 5 11*5 

4 0-7 

7 1*2 

6 

6*13 8*6 

5 5*4 

6 8*1 

- 0 6*5 

4 - 0*4 

8 

10 

6 2 * 9 j 5 2 - 7|4 9-0 

7 6*3 

6 

9-15 8-2 

6 10*2 

6 11*4 

-0 3*2 

4 - 23*8 

9 

11 

5 11-3 6 7 -S 7 2-1 

0 11*6 

8 

6*3 

6 8-9 

6 8*0 

6 3*4 

+ 0 0*8 

4 - 33*2 

10 

12 

5 10 - 0|6 8 -i 6 6-6 

4 7*8 

6 

0*2 

— 

5 11*4 

6 3*6 

+ 0 1*0 

4 - 30*0 

11 

13 

8 1 - 7|8 0-0 7 3-6 

5 4*5 

4 

6-1 

' 

6 7*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The lowest level is attained two years after the mean year of mini- 
mum sunspots. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 6 ft. 2*6 inches, and for the years 1804 
“to 1871 the mean level is 6 ft. 3*6 inches. 

30. Taking the Elbe alone, we get the following results : — 


Table XT. — Depths of the Elbe. — Maximum years in 6th line. 


Years 

1824-36 

1832-44 

1843-65 

1855-67 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

River 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 


ft. in. 

ft. 

in. 

It. 

in. 

tt. in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. in. 

tt. in. 



1 

6 11*0 

5 

0-0 

7 

2*0 

7 7*0 

6 

8*0 

— 





2 

6 3*2 

6 

4*0 

7 

9*0 

6 0*0 

6 

7*0 

6 4*1 

+ 0 3*1 

- 37*2 

1 

3 

5 7*3 

5 

8*7 

6 

4*0 

4 7*0 

5 

6*7 

6 10*0 

-0 3*0 

- 22*8 

2 

4 

7 1*4 

4 

1*5 

6 

4*0 

6 0-0 

5 

7*7 

6 8*6 

-0 4*4 

+ 4*4 

8 

5 

7 8*2 

4 

9*0 

6 

9*0 

6 0*0 

6 

0*6 

6 1*4 

+ 0 0*4 

+ 33*0 

4 

6 >7 11-4 

7 

2-0 

5 

3-0 

6 7-0 

6 8-9 

0 6-3 

+ 0 5-3 

•i-4i3-8 

5 

7 

7 8-0 

7 

0*0 

5 10-0 

5 100 

6 

7*0 

6 8*7 

+ 0 7*7 

+ 32*9 

6 

8 

8 0*0 

7 

6*0 

7 

6*0 

5 2-0 

7 

0*2 

6 7*2 

+ 0 6*2 

+ 14*3 

7 

9 

5 0*0 

5 11*0 

7 

7*0 

4 9-0 

5 

9*7 

6 1*5 

+ 0 0*5 

- 2*9 

8 

10 

6 4-0 

6 

5*0 

6 

5*0 

4 6-0 

5 10*7 

6 8*4 

-0 4*6 

- 16*6 

9 

11 

6 8-7 

4 

5’0 

6 

8*0 

4 1*0 

6 

2*7 

5 5*8 

-0 7*2 

- 24*7 

10 

12 

4 1*5 

7 

2-0 

7 

0*0 

4 1*0 

5 

7*1 

5 9*4 

-0 8*6 

- 24*0 

11 

13 

4 9*0 

7 

9-0 

7 

7*0 

6 11*0 

6 

9*0 

— 

— 

— 



The mean maximum level (6 ft. 8*7 inches) is attained soon after the 
ma^mum sunspots. 

The mean depth for the mean cycle is 6 ft. 1*0 inches, and for the 
whole period 6 ft. 2*2 inches. 

31. The converse arrangement gives the following results for the 
Elbe : — 

^ The lowest mean level occurs about two years after the epoch of 
• minimuTB sunspots (as in Table XIY.), and there is a considerable 
amount of overlapping, the river lagging behind the sunspots. 
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The mean for the mean cycle is 6 ft. 4*? inches, and also 6 ft. 4*7 
inches for the years 1816 to 1861. 

Table XVI. — Depths of the Elbe. — ^Mmimum years in 8th line. 


Years 

1816-28 

1826-38 

1836-48 

1849-61 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

River 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 


ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 




1 

7 

3*5 

5 

7*3 

4 

9-0 

5 10*0 

5 

10-4 


— 

- 

- 


— 

— 

2 

6 

7-6 

7 

1-4 

7 

2-0 

7 

6*0 

7 

1-0 

6 

8*7 

+ 0 

4*0 

+ 

24*3 

1 

3 

5 

2-8 

7 

8-2 

7 

0*0 

7 

7*0 

6 

10*5 

7 

0*2 

+ 0 

7*6 

+ 

17*6 

2 

4 : 

7 

0-7 

7 

11*4 

7 

6*0 

6 

6-0 

7 

2-8 

6 

11*1 

+ 0 

6*4 


8*4 

3 

5 

5 

3*2 

7 

8-0 

5 

Ll*0 

6 

8-0 

6 

4*6 

6 

9*5 

+ 0 

4*8 

— 

2*7 

4 

6 

7 

4-9 

8 

0-0 

6 

5*0 

7 

0-0 

7 

2*6 

6 

7*5 

+ 0 

2*8 

— 

16*8 

5 

7 

5 

10-6 

6 

0-0 

4 

5*0 

7 

7-0 

6 

8*6 

6 

2-6 

^0 

2'1 

— 

30*4 

6 

8 

5 

S -4 

6 

4-0 

7 

2*0 

6 

0*0 

6 

2*8 

6 

1*3 

- 03*4 


36*1 

7 

9 

6 

11-0 

5 

8*7 

7 

90 

4 

7-4 

6 

30 

6 

0*6 

-0 

4*2 

— 

27*2 

8 

10 

6 

3*2 

4 

1-6 

6 

4-0 

5 

0-0 

6 

5*2 

5 

7*6 

-0 

9*1 

— 

3*6 

9 

11 

6 

7*3 

4 

9-0 

6 

4-0 

6 

0-0 

5 

5*1 

5 

9*5 

-0 

7*2 

+ 

24*7 

10 

12 

7 

1*4 

7 

2-0 

, 6 

9*0 

6 

7-0 

6 

10*8 

6 

5-0 

+ 0 

0*3 

+ 

42*0 

11 

13 

7 

8-2 

7 

0-0 


30 

5 

10*0 

6 

5*3 


— 

- 

- 


— 

— 


32. The next table gives the ftnetnations of the Rhine from 1799 to 
1835. 


Table XVII. — Depths of Rhine. — ^Maximum years in 6th line. 


Years 

1799 to 
1811 

1811-23 

1824-36 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

River 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 


ft. 

in. 

ffc. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 



1 

10 

7*0 

8 

1*6 

11 

3*4 

10 

0*0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

2 

6 

10*0 

9 

0*2 

8 

4*2 

8 

0*8 

8 

7*6 

- 0 

2*8 

- 13*6 

1 

3 

11 

0*0 

8 

1*4 

6 

1*4 

S 

4*9 

8 

5*8 

- 0 

4*6 

- 2*0 

2 

4 

8 

10*6 

8 

6*0 

9 

9*3 

9 

0*6 

8 

8*1 

- 0 

2*3 

+ 10*3 

3 

5 

8 

6*0 

7 

11*4 

8 

3*4 

8 

2*6 

9 

0*5 

+ 0 

2-1 

+ 20*9 

4 

6 

10 

8-5 

12 

4*2 

9 

0*1 

lO 

8*3 

10 

0-1 

+1 

1-7 

1 +25-6 

5 

7 

10 

5*0 

11 

4*1 

9 

7*4 

10 

6*6 

10 

6*0 

+ 1 

6-6 

! + 19*3 

6 

8 

11 

11*5 

8 

3*4 

10 

1V3 

10 

0*7 

9 

6*3 

+ 0 

6*9 

+ 5*2 

7 

9 

9 

2*0 

6 

7*0 

6 

10*5 

7 

2*5 

8 

2*6 

-0 

7*8 

- 8*7 

S 

10 

9 

3*0 

7 

6*1 

8 

3*2 

8 

4*1 

8 

2*6 

-0 

7*8 

- 18*3 

9 

11 

10 

3*0 

10 

0*6 

6 

7*8 

8 

11*8 1 

8 

6*0 

-0 

5*4 

- 10*6 

10 

12 

8 

6*0 

6 

11*7 

6 

7*6 

7 

4*41 

7 

11*8 

-0 

10*6 

-18*9 

11 

13 

8 

1*6 

8 

4*0 

- 

- 

8 

2*7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 


The Rhine attained its mean maximum level about one year after the 
year of maximum sunspots. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 8 ft. 10*4 inches, and the mean for 
1799 to 1836 is 8 ft. 8*2 inches. 


F . — Rainfall of America compared, with the Sunspotsm 

^ 33. The rainfall returns for America, thirty-four in number, have 
been obtained from ‘ Tables and Results of the Precipitation in Rain and 
Snow/ published by the Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 1872). 

1878. 


B 
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Table XVin. — ^Rainfall of America.^ — years in 6tli line. 


No. of 
Stations 

2 

10 

28 



Mean 

Cycle 

Bain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 

Years 


1832-44 

1843-66 

1856-67 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 


in. 

in. 



1 

39-0 

40*9 

42*9 

42*4 

41*3 

— 

— 


— 

2 

S31 

39*6 

37-4 

36*6 

36*5 

38*8 

-2*8 

- 37'2 

1 

B 

46-2 

35*3 

38-2 

46*0 

41*2 



-22*8 

2 

4 

60-1 

36*7 

41*6 


43*6 

42*5 

+ 0*9 

+ 4*4 

3 

5 

34*3 

39*1 

46-6 

47*7 

41*6 

42*1 

+ 0*6 

+ 33*0 

4 

6 

53-1 

35-a 

ao -0 

37-8 

81-6 

Al-S 

+ 0-2i 

+ a3-8 

5 

7 

61-0 

37*3 

39*0 

42*4 

42*4 

42-9 

+ 1*3 

+ 32*9 

6 

8 

52*6 

37*2 

46*6 

44*4 

45*2 

43-6 

+ 2*0 

+ 14*3 


9 

46-2 

40 2 

36-7 

44*3 

41*6 

42-4 


- 2*9 


10 

38-8 

43*8 

43*1 

39*2 

41*2 

41*3 


- 16*6 

9 

11 

39-1 

1 41*6 

39*9 

mSm 

41*1 



-24*7 

10 

12 

38-7 

! 42*6 

38*9 

40*7 



- 1*4 

-24*0 

11 

IS 

38*1 

^ 36*2 

41*1 

42*8 

39*5 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The maximum rainfall occurs about two years after the maximum 
sunspots. 

The mean rainfall for the cycle is 41*6 inches, and for the foriy Jour 
years 41.3 inches. 

34. From the converse process we get the following table 


Table XIX. — ^Eainfall at ten stations in America, from 1849 to 1861. — 
Minimum year in 8th line. 


Years 

Mean 

Mean 

Cycle 

Eain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 




1 

38*0 

— 


— 


2 

48*8 

43*2 


+ 26*9 

1 

3 

87-6 

41-2 

-0-6 

+ 14*6 

2 

4 

41*3 

40*0 


+ 4*1 

3 

6 

40*0 

40*0 


- 10*0 

4 

6 

39*0 

40*1 


- 25*6 

5 

7 

42*4 

39*8 

-2*0 

- 37*3 

6 

8 

35-7 

39-9 

- 1-9 

- 37-4 

7 

9 

46 0 

43*4 1 

+ 1*6 

-20*9 

8 

10 

46 0 

46*4 

+ 4*6 

+ 8*8 

9 

11 

47*7 

44*8 ! 

+ 3*0 

+ 36*4 

10 

12 

37*8 

41*4 1 

-0*4 

+ il*8 

11 

13 

42*4 

— j 


— 

— 


The m i n iTnum rainfall took place at the time of minimum sunspots. 
The mean of the mean cycle is 41*8 inches, and the mean from 1849 
to 1861 is 41*7 inches. 

35- The lon^st series of observations was made at Xew Bedford. 
Takmg the period 1824-67, we get the following results for that 
statiou:— • 
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The maximum rainfall occurs about two years after the maximum of 
sunspots, and the minimum rainfall near the time of minimum sunspots. 

The mean of the cycle, and also for the period 1824-36, is 41*9 inches. 

36. By the converse arrangement, the rainfall of New Bedford is least 
nea.r the epoch of minimum sunspots, but generally the variation is 
irregular. 


VL — Rainfall at Stations in Lidia cowpa/red with the Sunspots, 

As yet the rainfalls of only a few stations in India have been examined. 


Table XXI. — ^Rainfalls of India. — ^Maximum years in 6th line. 



The mean rainfalls of Bombay and Madras are taken from 1824 to 
1836 ; of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta from 1832 to 1855 ; and of 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Nagpur from 1855 to 1867. 

37. In the year of maximum sunspots the rainfall is somewhat below 
the average, and there seems to be a tendency to a double oscillation of the 
rainfall during the sunspot period, the principal maximum occurring a 

B 2 
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year or so before the epoch of maxiniiim sunspots, with a small minimum 
and mfl-rimTiTn between the principal maximum and the principal minimum. 
But this apparent irregularity may be owing to the fewness of the 
observations. 

The mean of the mean cycle is 60*3 inches, and of the rainfall for 
the whole period 69*3 inches. 

38. In the next table the rainfall of Madras is omitted, but the 
general results are still the same. 


Table XXn. — Eainfall of India. — ^Maximum years in 6th line. 


No. of 
Stations 

1 

2 

2 

1 3 

Means 

Mean 

Eain 

V ar 

Spot 

"Var. 

1 

Years of 

T 

1824-36 

1832-44 

1843-55 

1865-67 





Cycle 


+ 

3'0 

+ 

4-4 

+ 

4*4 

+ 

33-0 

— 

0-ft 

+ 

43-8 

+ 

1-0 

+ 

32-9 


3-7 

! + 

14-3 


39. The next table gives the rainfall of Bombay and Madras from 
1816 to 1838 ; of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta from 1836 to 1861 ; and 
of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta from 1860 to 1872. 

Table XXIII. — Eainfall of India. — Minimum years in 8th line. 


Station^ 


1 



Means 

Mean 

Eain 

Years 

1816-281 

1826-38'l836-48ll849-Gl| 

1860-72 


Cycle 

Yai. 


61-0 

67-3 66*0 + 4-9 

1 + 23*3 

1 

67*1 

68*2 66*1 + 5*0 

1 + 14*5 

2 

57*7 

60*8 61*8 + 07 

+ 4*8 

3 

61-5 

54-8 

59*1 

67*6 59*9 - 1*2 

63*9 61*7 + 0*6 

61*7 60*2 - 0*9 


4 

6 

6 

53*3 

53>6 - 5<5 

- 37-1 

7 

53-6 

63*6 53*8 - 7*3 

-25*4 1 

8 

49-5 

64*7 57*7 - 3*4 

+ 1*8 

9 

63*4 

67*9 63*9 + 2*8 

+ 30*9 

10 

57-8 

65*2 65*6 + 4*5 

+ 44*8 

11 


The minimum rainfall occurs very nearly at the epoch of minimum 
sunspots, but there are still indications of a double oscillation. 

The mean for the cycle is 61*1 inches, and of the rainfall for the whole 
period 61*5 inches. 
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40. 'For Bombay alone we baye tbe following results : — 


Table XXIY. — Eainfall of Bombay. — Maximum years in 6tb line. 


Years 

1824-36 

1832-44 

1843-66 

1855-67 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Eain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Yearsof 

Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 




1 

34*0 

74*1 

69*3 

41*2 

62*1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 

72*2 

71*4 

65*4 

65*9 

68*7 

63*3 

- 9*0 

— 

37*2 

1 

8 

78-6 

70*5 

64*7 

51*3 

63*7 

66*5 

- 5*8 


22*8 

2 

4 

81*0 

62*6 

73-9 

62*4 

70*0 

73-6 

+ 1*3 

+ 

4*4 

3 

5 

122-0 

88*0 

76*0 

77*2 

90*8 

79*6 

+ 7*3 

+ 

33*0 

4 

6 

65-6 

6 ft -6 

75-9 

62-1 

67-0 

75-8 

+ 3-5 

+ 

4 : 3-8 

5 

7 

71-9 

50*8 

114*9 

76*9 

78*6 

74*7 

+ 2*4 


32*9 

6 

8 

101*8 

73*6 

60*2 

73*6 

74*8 

76*1 

+ 3*8 

+ 

14*3 

7 

9 

74*1 

63*1 

91*1 

77*7 

76*5 

73*0 

+ 0*7 

— 

2*9 

8 

10 ! 

71-4 

71*5 

69*3 

45*6 

64*4 

70*4 

- 1*9 

— 

16*6 

9 

11 

70-6 

95*2 

62*6 

77*8 

76*5 

72*0 

-0*3 

— 

24*7 

10 

12 1 

62*6 , 

59*3 

82*1 

78*4 

70*6 

70*4 

- 1*9 

— 

24*0 

11 

13 

88-0 

65*4 

41*2 1 

62*3 

64*2 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Tbe rainfall is at its maximum about a year before tbe time of 
maximum sunspots. 

Tbe mean of tbe cycle is 72*3 incbes, and of tbe rainfall for tbe 
forty-four years 71*4 incbes. 

If tbe minimum years be placed in tbe eighth line, it will be found 
that tbe minimum rainfall occurs a little after tbe minimum of sunspots, 
and that it is eleven incbes below tbe mean, but, generally, tbe variation 
is rather irregular. 

41. Tbe Madras rainfall gives tbe following results : — 


Table SXY. — ^Madras. — Maximum years in 6tb line. 



1811-23 

1824-36 

1832-44 

184a-65 

1855-67 

1865-77 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Varia- 

tion 

Years 

of 

Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 


1 



33*7 

18*4 

60*3 

32*3 

41*6 

35-3 

— 

— 


2 



56*0 

37*1 

65*4 

47*0 

51*4 

51*4 

46*3 

~ 3*2 

1 

3 

46*1 

60*7 

39*0 

38-1 

52*9 

24*4 

43*4 

48*3 

- 0*2 

2 

4 

32*4 

88*4 

41-6 

79*8 

48*5 

41*4 

65*3 

51*3 

+ 2*8 

3 

5 

66*0 

37*9 

44*8 

81*0 

55*1 

32*3 

51.2 

61*2 

+ 2-7 

4 

6 

41-2 

36-9 

49-3 

54-8 

27-6 

74-1 

47-3 

48-1 

- 0-4 

5 

7 

63*6 

32*4 

52*3 

39*8 

37*2 

56*3 

46*9 

48*7 

+ 0-2 

6 

8 

76*2 

44*3 

63*1 

36*9 

38*2 

73*7 

63*7 

50*4 

+ 1-9 

7 

9 

36*3 

18*4 

58*6 

64*3 

64*6 

51*8 

47*3 

51-6 

+ 3-0 

8 

10 

70*0 

37*1 

68*3 

72*7 

47*2 

62*9 

68*0 

50*7 

+ 2*2 ’ 

9 

11 

47*1 

39*0 

36*5 

35*8 

41*6 

37*1 

39*6 

45*4 

-3*1 

10 

12 

69*6 

41*6 

50*3 

43*2 

61-4 

21*5 

44*6 

42*1 

-6*4 

11 

13 

26*6 

44*8 

65*4 

32*3 

24*4 

46*0 

39*7 

— 

— 

— 


Here we have evidence of a double oscillation in tbe rainfall. 

Tbe mean of tbe rainfall from 1813 to 1877, and also for tbe cycle is 
48*5 incbes. 

As a matter of fact, tbe Madras rainfall is lelow its mean when tbe 
sunspots are at their maximum. 

42. Tbe following results are obtained for Madras by tbe converse 
arrangement. 
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Table XXVI. — Madras. — Mmunxmi years in 8tli line. 



1816-28 

1826-38 

1836-48 

1849-61 

1860-72 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Rain 

Var. 


Years 

of 

Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 




1 

41*2 

60*7 

44*7 

39*8 

27*6 

42*8 

— 



— 



2 

63*6 

88*4 

49*3 

36*9 

37-2 

66*1 

61-7 

+ 2*7 

+ 

23-3 

1 

3 

76-2 

37*9 

52*3 

64*3 

38*2 

63-8 

62-3 

+ 3*3 

+ 

14-5 

2 

4 

36-3 

36-9 

63*1 

72*7 

64-6 

50*7 

61-0 

+ 2*0 

+ 

4-8 

B 

5 

70-0 

32-4 

58*6 

35*8 

47-2 

48*8 

48-8 

-0-2 


5-6 

4 

6 

47*1 

44-3 

58*3 

43*2 

41*6 

46*9 

45*5 

— 3-5 

_ 

19-0 

5 

7 

69-6 

18*4 

36*6 

32*3 

61-4 1 

39*6 

40-8 1 

- 8*2 

— 

32-6 

6 

8 

2i6>6 

37-X 

SO-3 

47-0 

24-4 

37-1 

40-0 

- 9-0 


37-X 

7 

9 

33-7 

39*0 

66*4 

52*9 

41*4 i 

46*6 

43-3 

-6*7 

— 

25-4 

8 

10 

56-0 

41*5 

38*0 

48*5 

32-3 

43-4 

49-0 

0*0 

+ 

1-8 

9 

11 

60*7 

44*8 

79*8 

56*1 

74-1 ; 

62*9 

67-4 

+ 8*4 

+ 

30-9 

10 

12 

88*4 

49*6 

81*0 

1 27*6 

66*3 

60*5 

68-8 

+ 9*8 

+ 

44-8 

11 

13 

37-9 

52*3 

64*8 

37*2 

73-7 

61*2 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Tlie rainfall is least wlien tlie sunspots are fewest, and (apparently) 
greatest when the spots are most nnmerons, but this last result probably 
arises from the masimtim years not being all in the same series. 

The mean raiiifall of the cycle is 49*0 inches, and the mean rainfall 
from 1816 to 1872 is 49*1 inches, 

43. The rainfall of Calcutta, as far as is known, is greater in the years 
of manimtim than in those of maadmum sunspots. 


FIT . — Eawfall at Stations in the Southern H&inisyJiere compared with the 

Sunspots, 

44. The observations obtained from this part of the world are few in 
number, and the periods also few, but the results, when compared with 
those of the northern hemisphere, are interesting. 


Table XXVII. — Rainfall at five stations in the Southern Hemisphere, 
from 1855 to 1867. — Maximum year in 6th line. 


Years 

Maiirilins 

Cape 

Adelaide 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Means 

Mean Cycle 

1 

a 

•s 

Spot Yar. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

m. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

m. 

in. 



1853 

42-7 

24-6 

23*1 

28*2 

62*8 

34*3 







1856 

46*2 

21-9 

24*9 

29*7 

43-3 

33*2 

33-5 

-0*1 

-39*2 

1 

1857 

43*4 

22-7 

21*2 

28*9 

60*9 

33*4 

32-3 

- 1*3 

— 9,9*7 

2 

1868 

35*3 

24-1 

21*6 

26*0 

39*6 

29-3 

32-3 

- 1*3 

-}* 7*0 

3 

1859 

72*1 

36-7 

14*8 

21*8 

42*0 

37-6 

36-8 

+ 3*2 

+ 33*6 

4 

X860 

57-3 

29-X 

19-7 

25-4 

82-8 

42-9 

42-0 

> 8-4 

+ 40-0 

5 

1861 

87-1 

26*4 

25-1 

29*1 

58*4 

45*0 

40*0 

+ 6*4 

+ 28*4 

6 

1862 

36*0 

32-0 

22*9 

22*1 

24-0 

27*4 

33-6 

0*0 

+ 11*8 

7 

1863 

42*4 

26-6 

22*8 

36*4 

47-1 

34*9 

32-5 

- 1-1 

- 0*2 

8 

1864 

30*6 

18-9 

18-8 

27*4 

69-1 

33*0 

31*7 

- 1*9 

~ 7-6 

9 

1865 

56-7 

X8-7 

14-7 

15*9 

36*3 

28*6 

26-6 

- 7*0 

-17*8 

10 

1866 

26-X 

19-2 

19-8 

22-4 

36-8 

24-7 

27-9 


-32*0 

11 

1867 

42-0 

23-0 

19-2 

25*8 

69-7 

33*9 

— 

j- 6*7 




The rainfall and sunspots are at their maximum about the same time.. 
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The mean rainfall of the cycle is 33‘6 inches, and for the years 1855 
to 1867 it xs 83-7 inches. 

46. The next table gives the results obtained by the contrary arrange- 
ment. From 1848 to 1860 we have the rainfalls of the Cape, Adelaide, 
and Sydney ; and from 1869 to 1871 the rainfalls of the same three 
stations, and of Manritins, Brisbane, and Melbourne. 


Table XXVIII. — ^EainfaU at three and six stations in Southern Hemi- 
sphere. — ^Minimum years in 9th line. 













HESI 














































































































The minimum rainfall occurs about a year before the epoch of 
Tni-niTmim sunspots, and (apparently) the maximum rainfall about the 
time of maximum sunspots. 

The mean for the cycle is 32*7 inches, and for the period 1848 to 1871 
it is 32*9 inches. 

46. The next two tables are formed by taking Australia alone for 
single sunspot periods. 


Table XXIX. — ^Eainfall at four stations in Australia, from 1866 to 
1877, — Maximum year in 6th line. 


Years 

Brisbane 

Melbourne 

Adelaide 

Sydney 

Means 

Mean 

C5’'cle 

Rain 

Yar. 

Spot 

Yar. 

■ 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

m. 

in. 



1866 

24-1 

15-9 

14'7 

36-3 

22*7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1866 

61*2 

22-4 

19-8 

36 8 

32*6 

32-0 

- 6*7 

-39*7 

1 ' 

1867 

61*0 

25-8 

19*2 

69 7 

41*4 

36-0 

- 1*7 

- 39*9 

2 

1868 

36-0 

18*3 

18-0 

43-1 

28*8 

33-6 

- 4*2 

- 16*9 

3 

1869 

64*4 

24-6 

13*6 

48*2 

36*2 

37-3 

- 0*4 

+ 24*3 

4 

1870 

79*1 

33*8 

23*9 

69:*2 

50*2 

9 : 3-3 

+ 5-6 

+ 56*9 

5 * 

1871 

45-4 

30'2 

23-6 

52*3 

37’8 

40*3 

+ 2*6 

+ 67*6 

6 

1872 

49-2 

32*6 

23-2 

37*1 

35*5 

38*6 

+ 0*9 

+ 38*1 

7 

1873 

62-0 

26-6 

21-6 

73*4 

46*6 

41-0 

+ 3*3 

+ 12*4 

8 

1874 

38*7 

28*1 

19-1 

63*6 

37*4 

41*2 

+ 3*6 

- 13*9! 

9 

1876 

67*0 

32*9 

31-4 

46*2 

44*4 

39-1 

+ 1*4 

-34*1 

10 

1876 

63-4 

23-9 

13-9 

— 

30*4 

33*0 

-4*7 

-45*0 

11 

1877 

31*2 

24*1 

24-3 

— 

26*6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Considering the fewness of the observations, and the shortness of the 
period of observation, the results are rather remarkable. The variation 
is irregular ; yet the maximum and minimum rainfalls occur at or near 
the epochs of maximum and minimum sunspots. 
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Tlie Rieaii rainfall for the cycle is 37*7 inches, and for the period 36*0 
inches. 

47. From the rainfalls at the same stations we get the following 
results for 1859 to 1871 : — 


Table XXX. — ^Rainfall at four stations in Australia, from 1859 to 
1871. — Minimum year in 9th line. 


Tears 

Brisbane 

Melbonme 

Adelaide 

Sydney 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Rain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1859 

36-0* 

21*8 

14*8 

42-0 

28-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1860 

64-6 

26*4 

19*7 

82*8 

45*6 

41*2 

+ 4*9 

+ 33*0 

1 

1861 

69*4 

29*1 

26*1 

68*4 

46*5 

40*2 

+ 3-9 

+ 21*4 

2 

1862 

28-4 

22*1 

22*9 

24*0 

24-3 

34*5 

- 18 

+ 4*8 

3 

1863 

68-8 

36*4 

22*8 

47*1 

43-8 

38*1 

+ 1*8 

- 7*2 

4 

1864 

47'0 

27*4 

18*8 

69*1 

40*6 

36*9 

+ 0-6 

~ 14*6 

5 

1865 

24*1 

16*9 

14*7 

36*3 

22*7 

28*7 

- 7*6 

- 25*8 

6 

1866 

37-2 

22*4 

19*8 

36*8 

29-0 

30*5 

- 5*8 

- 39*0 

7 

1867 

61-0 

25-8 

19-2 

59-7 

ftl-ft 

35-1 

- 1-2 

- 39-2 

8 

1868 

36-0 

18*3 

17*9 

43*6 

28-9 

33*6 

- 2*7 

- 16*2 

0 

1869 

64*4 

24-6 

13*6 

48*2 i 

36-2 

37*4 

+ 1*1 

+ 25*0 

10 

1870 

79-1 

33*8 

23*9 

64*6 

50*3 

43-4 

+ 7*1 

+ 67*6 

11 

1871 

45'4 

30*2 

23*5 

52*1 

37*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 


* Interpolated. 


The minimum rainfall took place about a year before the minimum 
sunspots, and the maximum rainfall about the time of maximum 
sunspots. 

The rainfall for the mean cycle is 36*3 inches, and 36*4 inches for the 
years 1859 to 1871. 

48. As an example of the rainfall variation at a single station in the 
southern hemisphere, we may take the Cape observations. There are 
only two periods, but the results, as given in the next two tables, are 
significant. 


Table XXXI. — Cape of Good Hope (Observatory). — Maximum years 

in 6th line. 


Tears 

1843-66 

1855-67 

Moans 

Mean 

Cycle 

Rain Var. 

Hpot Tax. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

m. 

in. 



1 

24*8 

24*6 

24*7 








2 

18*8 

21*9 


21*7 

2*3 

- 390 

1 

3 


22*7 

21*8 

21*8 

- 2*2 

-22*5 

2 

4 

22*6 

24*1 

23*3 

24* t 


+ 4*7 

3 

5 

22*4 

36*7 

29*5 

27*1 

+ 3*1 

+ 33*6 

4 

6 

23-2 

29-1 

26-1 

26-6 

A- 2-6 

+ ft4-5 

5 

7 

24*6 

25*4 


27*2 

+ 3*2 

+ 31*0 

6 

8 

33*5 

32*0 

32*7 

28*3 

+ 4*3 

+ 12*4 

7 

9 

20-3 

25*6 

22*9 

24*8 

+ 0*8 


8 


23*2 

18*9 


21*2 

~ 2*8 

— 8*6 

9 

11 

21*2 

18*6 

19*9 


- 3*9 



12 


19-2 

19*6 

20-7 

- 3*3 

— 35*7 

11 

13 

1 24*6 

22*9 i 

23*7 

— 

— 


— 


The mean of the mean cycle is 24*0 inches, and 23*9 inches for the 
years 1843 to 1867. 

49. The converse arrangement gives the foUowiner results : — 
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Table XXXTI. — Cape of Good Hope (Observatory). — MinimTim years 

in 8tb line. 


Years 

1849-61 

1860-72 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Eain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1 

24-6 

29*1 

26*8 





— 



2 

33-5 

25*4 

29*4 

27*9 

+ 3*3 

+ 23*0 

1 

3 

20*3 

32*0 

26*1 

26*5 

+ 1*9 

+ 8*6 

2 

4 

23*2 

25*6 

24*4 

23*7 

- 0*9 

^ 2*7 

3 

5 

21*2 

18*9 

20*0 

20*9 

- 3*7 

- 13*4 

4 

6 

20*0 

18*7 

19*3 

20*1 

~ 4*5 

- 26*8 

5 

7 

24*6 

19*2 

21*9 

21*3 

- 3*3 

-39*3 

6 

8 

2X-9 

23>0 

22-4 

22-3 

— 2-3 

-39*4 

7 

9 

22*7 

22*9 

22*8 

24*0 

- 0*6 

~ 19*7 

8 

10 

24*1 

32*3 

28*2 

27*9 

+ 3*3 

+ 16*8 

9 

11 

36-7 

28*1 

32*4 

29*4 

+ 4*8 

+ 45*3 

10 

32 

29*1 

20*1 

24*6 

27*0 

+ 2*4 

+ 48*9 

11 

13 

25*4 

29*3 

27*3 


— 

— 

— 


The mean of the mean cycle is 24*6 inches, and the mean rainfall 
from 1849 to 1872, is 24*9 inches. 

In both tables the rainfall and the sunspots are respectively below or 
above their means in the same years. 


VIIL — Oombinatiom of tlie ^preceding Results, 

50. Combining some of the results now obtained, we get the following 
table, from which it will be seen that the maximum and minimum 
rainfalls apparently coincide with the maximum and TniniTYmm sunspots 
respectively. 


Table XXXIII.— -Combination of Tables III., YII, XYIII., XXI., and 
XXVII. — Maximum years in 6th line. 


1 Years 

Great 

Britain 

Contnt, 

of 

Europe 

America 

India 

Southern 

Hemi- 

sphere 

Means 

Mean 

Cycle 

Bain 

Var. 

Spot 

Var, 

Years 

of 

Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1 

29*1 

26*6 

41*3 

45*3 

34*3 

35*3 








2 

29*5 

26*6 

36*5 

61*0 

33-2 

37*4 

36*7 

- 2*0 

- 38*7 

1 

3 

28*8 

23*6 

41*2 

57*9 

33*4 

37*0 

37*8 

-0*9 

- 22*8 

2 

4 

31-9 

26*7 

43-6 

68*8 

29*3 

39*9 

39*5 

+ 0*8 

+ 5*7 

3 

6 

33*2 

26*5 

41*6 

68*4 

37*5 

41*4 

40*6 

+ 1*9 

+ 33*2 

4 

6 

32-1 

29-5 

41-6 

53-4 

42-9 

39-9 

40-6 

+ 1-9 

+ 41-9 

5 

7 

32*6 

25*8 

42*4 

60*0 

45*0 

41*2 

40*5 

+ 1*8 

+ 30*5 

6 

8 

34*2 

29*4 

45*2 

62*1 

27*4 

39*7 

39-2 

+ 1*1 

+ 13*0 

7 

9 

29*7 

26*3 

41*6 

59*4 

34*9 

38*4 

38*9 

;+ 0*2 

+ 1*5 

8 

10 

34*8 

26*9 

41*2 

60*9 

33*0 

39*4 

38*2 

-0*5 

- 12*1 

9 

11 

I 28*2 

24*5 

41*1 

57*2 

28*5 

35*9 

36*9 

-1*8 

- 21*2 

10 

12 

31*6 

27*4 

40*2 

58*1 

24*7 

364 

36*7 

- 2*0 

- 28*0 

11 

13 

, 30*1 

29*5 

39*5 

58*9 

33*9 

38*4 

— 


— 



51. All the preceding tables have been formed in the manner described 
in paragraphs 4, 5, and 7. 

52. If it should be said that in the first half of the method the 
sunspots and the rainfall for the minimum years are too much dispersed, 
and that in the second half the sunspots and the rainfall for the maximum 
years are also too much dispersed, the reply would be that the method 
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gives Tvell-marked snnspot cycles, and that in all the comparisons both 
tiie stmspots and the rainfall have been subjected to exactly the same 
treatment ; and it might be added that the amount of dispersion is much 
less than it would be in a method in which both the maximum and the 
TuinimuTn years were dispersed over more than one half of the common 
cycle. 

58. In order, however, to remove such a possible objection, I will, as, 
far as possible, compare the rainfall with the sunspots, cycle by cycle, 
from 1823 to 1867. 


Table XXXIV. — Comparison of minfall with sunspots, from 1823 to 
1834. — Maximum year (1829) in 7th line. 


Years 

Grreat 

Britain, 

10 Stations 

Continent 
of Europe, 

4 Stations 

America, 

2 Stations 

India, 

2 Stations 

Means 

Mean Cycle 

1 

Spot Yar. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1823 

31-1 

26*4 

49*8 

44*1 

37*8 








1824 

30.9 

27-7 

39*0 

33*8 

32*8 

36-0 

- 5*0 

- 31*4 

1 

1825 

26-6 

22-8 

33*1 

64*1 

36*6 

36*5 

- 3*5 

- 21*3 

'2 

1826 

23-7 

21-4 

46*2 

69*6 

40*0 

41*0 

+ 1*0 

- 58 

3 

1827 

29-5 

27'0 

60*1 

84*7 

47*8 

44-7 

+ 4*7 

9*7 

4 

1828 

83*0 

25-6 

34*3 

79*9 

43*2 

43*7 

+ 3*7 

+ 20*5 

5 

X829 

28-7 

29-3 

S3-1 

51-2 

40-6 

40-9 

+ 0-9 

+ 25-7 

6 

1830 

30*8 

23*0 

61*0 

52*1 

39*2 

41*4 

+ 1*4 

+ 26*0 

7 

1831 

32-3 

29-4 

52*6 

73*0 

46*8 

1 41*9 

+ 1*9 

+ 12*9 

8 

1832 

26*2 

22*1 

46-2 

46-2 

34*9 

1 38-6 

- 1*6 

- 9*8 

9 

1833 

29*7 

27*7 

38-8 

64-2 

37*6 


- 3*9 

- 25*5 

10 

1834 

24*5 

19*9 

39-1 

64-r 

34*5 

1 36-1 

— 

— 

— 


The mean for the cycle is 40*0 inches, and for the whole period (1823 
to 1834), the mean is 39*3 inches. 

The rainfall reaches its maximum about two years before the year 
of maximum sunspots, and its minimum at the time of minimum sun- 
spots. 

There is, apparently, a tendency to a double oscillation in the- 
rainfall. 

The mean cycle corresponds with the years 1824 to 1833. 

54. The variation for each country is given in the following table. 


Table XXX V . — Eainfall variations from 1824 to 1833. 


Years of 
Cycle 

Great 

Britain 

Continent 
of Europe 

America 

India 

Mean Var. 

Spot Var. 

1 

-r 0*8 

+ 0*8 

-4*3 

- 17*1 

- 6*0 

- 31*4 

2 

- 2*1 

- 1*7 

- 6*9 

- 3*1 

- 3*5 

- 21*3 

3 

- 3*2 

-2*2 

- 1*1 

+ 11*0 

+ 1*1 

- 5*8 

4 

- 0*1 

-0*1 

+ 0*4 

+ 18*7 

+ 4*7 

+ 9*7 

5 

+ 2*0 

+ 1*5 

- 1*6 

+ 12*9 

+ 3*7 

+ 20*5 

6 

+ 1*3 

+ 1*6 

+ 3*3 

- 2*4 

+ 0*9 

+ 25*7 

7 

+ 1*6 

H* 0*8 

+ 7*4 

- 3*9 

+ 1*5 

+ 25*0 

8 

+ 1*4 

+ 0*6 

+ 6*8 

0*0 i 

+ 1*9 

+ 12*9 

9 

-0*4 

0*0 

+ 0*9 

- 7*1 

- 1*6 

- 9*8 

10 

- 1*5 

- 1*0 

- 4*1 

- 8*7 

- 3*8 

- 26*5 
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It Tvill be seen that tbe variations for Great Britain and tbe Continent 
are nearly alike, and tliat those for America and India show a tendency 
to a double oscillation. 

5-5. Taking now the sunspot period 1833 to 1844, we get the follow- 
ing table : — 


Table XXXVI. — Comparison of rainfall with sunspots from 1833 to 
1844. — Maximum year (1837) in fifth line. 


Years 

Great 

Britain, 

18 Stations 

Continent 
of Europe, 
19 Stations 

America, 

10 Stations 

India, 

8 Stations 

Means 

Mean Cycle 

1 

1 

Spot Var. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1833 

29*4 

28*8 

39*6 

56*4 

38*5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1834 

26*8 

22-0 

35*3 

59*3 

35-6 

36*9 

-1*9 

- 35*6 

1 

1836 

29*0 

24*1 

36*7 

63-2 

38-2 

38*0 

-0*8 

+ 3*3 

2 

1836 

34*2 

27*6 

39*1 

59*4 

40-1 

38-5 

-0*3 

+ 49*1 

3 

1837 

Z6-2 

28-7 

35-4 

52-5 

35-7 

36-9 

~ 1-9 

+ «4-7 

4 

1838 

28*4 

27*8 

37*3 

62-0 

36*4 

37-3 

- 1-5 

+ 47*6 

6 

1839 

32*1 

30*7 

37*2 

63-9 

41-0 

39*2 

+ 0*4 

+ 23*8 

6 

1840 

26*3 

27-9 

40*2 

60-4 

38*4 

40*0 

+ 1*2 

+ 2*0 

7 

1841 

34*1 

28*6 

43*8 

63*3 

42-4 

40*9 

+ 2-1 

- 18*9 

8 

1842 

24*9 

26*1 

41*5 

69*3 

40*4 

40*8 

+ 2*0 

- 34*9 

9 

1843 

29*7 

30*3 

42-5 

57*6 I 

40*0 

40*0 

+ 1*2 

— 42*2 

10 

1844 

24*3 

30*6 

36*2 

68*2 

39*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The years of the mean cycle are 1834 to 1843. 

The mean rainfall for the cycle is 38*8 inches, and for the years 1833 
to 1844 it is 38*9 inches. 

The rain increases from the first to the third year of the cycle, 
but in the fourth decreases, rising again till the eighth year, and then 
falling to the tenth. This indicates a double oscillation, as in Table 
XXXIV. 

The general results of the comparison, however, are unfavourable, the 
maximum rainfall coinciding nearly with the minimum sunspots in the 
ninth year, and the minimum rainfall with the maximum sunspots in the 
fourth year of the cycle. 

It will be seen by inspecting the columns for the mean rainfalls of the 
several countries that these unsatisfactory results are mainly due to the 
rainfalls of America and India, which are represented by ten and three 
stations respectively. 

56. Takmg Great Britain and the Continent of Europe alone, the 
results as given in next table are obtained. 

The mean for the cycle and also for the years 1833 to 1844 is 
28‘2 inches. 

The maximum rainfall occurs two years after the year of maximum 
sunspot. 

The minimum rainfall occurs, first, in the year of minimum sunspot 
at the commencement of the cycle, and, again, nearly in the year of 
minimum sunspot at the end of tib.e cycle. 

There is a tendency to a small second minimum about the time of 
maximum sunspot. 
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Table XXXVII.— Comparison of tlie Eainfall of Eiirope mth the sun- 
spots from 1833 to 1844. — ^Maximum year (1837) in 6th line. 


Years 

Mean 

Eainfall 

Mean Cycle 

Kain Yar. 

Spot Yar. 

Years of 
Cycle 


in. 


in. 



1833 

29*1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1834 

23*9 

25*8 

- 2-4 

- 35*6 

1 

1835 

26*6 

26*9 

- 1*3 

+ 3-3 

2 

1836 

30*9 

28*9 

+ 0*7 

+ 49*1 

3 

ia37 

27-ft 


+ 0*2 

+ 64-7 

4 

1838 

28*1 

28-7 

+ 0*5 

+ 47*6 

5 


31*4 

29*3 

+ 1*1 

+ 23*8 

6 

1840 

26-6 

28-9 

+ 0*7 

+ 2*0 

7 

1841 

31*3 

28*6 

+ 0*4 

- 18*9 

8 

1842 

25*5 


~ 0*2 

-34*9 

9 

1843 


28*2 

0*0 

- 42*2 


1844 

27-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 


As these resnlts, derived from the rainfalls at t hirty-seven stations are 
decidedly favonrahle, the resnlts in Table XXXYI. mnst be regarded as 
only partially unfavourable. 

57. JFor the next sunspot cycle we get the following results : — 


Table XKXVTII. — Comparison of rainfall with sunspots from 1843 to 
1857, — ^Maximum year (1848) in 6th line. 


■ 

Years 

Great 

Britain, 

31 Stations 

Continent of 
Europe, 

20 Stations 

America, 

28 Stations 

India, 

3 Stations 

Southern 

Hemisphere, 

2 Stations 

Means 

Mean Cycle 

Eain Yar. 

Spot Yar. 

Years of 

Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1843 

31*8 

29*1 

42*9 

57*6 

21*0 

36*5 

— 



— 



1844 

26*9 

30*0 

37*4 

68*2 

17*8 

36*1 

35*8 

- 1*8 

- 31*0 

1 

1845 

33*3 

31*3 

38*2 

51*2 

19*9 

34*8 

36*8 

-0*8 

- 14-7 

2 

1846 

35*1 

29*8 

41*5 

76*7 

24*7 

41*6 

30*G 

+ 2'0 

+ 10*2 

3 

1847 

28*6 

26*7 

46-6 

76*6 

25*0 

40*5 

40*2 

+ 2*6 

+ 41*3 

4 

1848 

37-3 

30-5 

40-0 

63-1 

21-5 

38-5 

39-2 

+ 1-6 

+ 57-1 

5 

1849 

30*6 

27*2 

39*0 

75*1 

250 

39*4 

38*7 

+ 1*1 

+ 42-8 

6 

1850 

29*9 

31*2 

46*5 

64*6 

26*4 

37*7 

38*4 

+ 0*8 

+ 21*0 

7 

1851 

29*3 

30*6 

36*7 

73*2 

26*6 

39*1 

39*4 

+ 1*8 

+ 8-7 

8 

1852 

39*0 

28*2 

43*1 

74*5 

25*3 

42 0 

30*6 

+ 1*9 

- 1*8 

9 

1863 

30*9 

29*6 

39*9 

60*2 

24*1 

34*9 

36*7 

~0-9 

- 16*9 

10 

1854 

28*4 

27*0 

38*9 

63*9 

17*7 

36*2 

34*7 

-2*9 

- 31*6 

11 

1865 

25*5 

30*7 

41*1 

47*9 

23*9 

33*8 

34*6 

-3*0 

- 43*2 

12 

1856 

31*4 

29*0 

35*4 

59*0 

23*4 

35*6 

34*9 

■~2*7 

- 43*3 

13 

1857 

29*3 

22*6 

42*3 

67*7 

21*9 

34*7 

— 


— 



For the above period (1843-57) we have two stations in the southern 
hemisphere, namely, the Cape and Adelaide. The Melbourne and Sydney 
observations cannot be used, because in the former there is a blank for 
the years 1851 to 1854, and because the latter were not commenced till 
1856, the obseiwations previously to that year having been made at South 
Head. 
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The mean for the cycle is 37'6 inches, and 37*4 inches for the years 
1843 to 1857. 

The maximum rainfall occurs about one year before the year of 
maximum sunspots, and the Tni-niTmrm rainfall in the years of Tninimn-m 
sunspots at the beginning and end of the cycle. 

There is apparently a tendency to a double oscillation, the rainfall 
diminishing a little from the fourth to the seventh year of the cycle, and 
then increasing a little to the ninth year. 

58. The following table shows the variation for each country or 
district. 


Table 


. — ^Rainfall variations from 1844 to 1856. 


Tears of 
Cycle 

Great 

Britain 

Continent 

of 

Europe 

America 

India 

Southern 

Hemi- 

sphere. 

Mean 

Yar. 

Spot 

Yar, 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 


1 

- 16 

+ 0-9 

- 1*5 

- 2'6 

-4*0 

- 1*8 

- 31*0 

2 

+ 0-8 

+ 1*4 

- 1-6 

- 2'1 

- 2*6 

~0*8 

- 14*7 

3 

+ 1-7 

+ 0-2 

+ 1-2 

+ 6-3 

-H 0*4 

+ 2*0 

+ 10-2 

4 

+ 1*1 

- 08 

+ 2*7 

+ 9-3 

+ 0-9 

+ 2-G 

+ 41*3 

6 

+ 2*1 

— 0*3 

+ 0*7 

+ 6-5 

-1- 0*1 

-{- 1*6 

+ 57*1 

6 

+ 08 

-0-2 

+ 0-7 

+ 3-0 

1*3 

-h 1*1 

+ 42*8 

7 

- 1-4 

+ 0*8 

+ 1-7 

-f- 0-4 

1 + 27 

-h 0*8 

+ 21*0 

8 

+ 0-5 

+ 0-9 

+ 0-3 

+ 4-9 

2*5 

+ 1*8 

+ 8*7 

9 

+ 3*2 

-O-l i 

+ 0*3 

+ 4-2 

-h 1*9 

+ 1-9 

- 1*8 

10 

+ 1*0 

-0-6 

0-0 

~42 

-0*3 

-0-8 

- 15*9 

11 

- 3*0 

-0-7 

-0-7 

- 7*5 

-2*3 

- 2*8 

- 31*6 

12 

- 3*6 

+ 0-1 

- 1*3 

-.9*3 

- 0*9 

- 3*0 

- 43*2 

13 

- 1-9 

-‘1-4 

-2*9 

-8-0 

0*0 

- 2*7 

- 43*3 


In Great Britain the maximum and minimum rainfalls are respectively 
in or very near the years of maximum and minimum sunspots, but there 
seems to be a tendency to a double oscillation. 

The variation for the Continent of Europe is, on the whole, unfavour- 
able. This arises from heavy rains having occurred at a good many 
stations in 1844 and 1845. 

Both in America and in India the maximum rainfall occurs one year 
before the year of maximum sunspots, and the minimum rainfall in 
the years of minimum sunspots, with, however, a tendency to a second 
minimum and maximum between the principal maximum and mini- 
mum. 

The variation of the mean rainfall of the two stations in the southern 
hemisphere is similar to the variations of the rainfalls of Great Britain, 
America, and India. 

59. Coming now to the next sunspot cycle, 1856 to 1867, we get the 
results as given in Table XL. 

Not having the rainfalls of the ten American stations for 1868, I have 
taken the thirteen years 1855-67 instead of the years 1856-68. 

The mean rainfall for the cycle is 38*4 inches, and 38’5 inches for the 
years 1855-67. 

The years of maximum and minimum rainfall coincide with the years 
of maximum and minimum sunspots, except in the eleventh year of the 
cycle, and there is little or no appearance of a double oscillation. 
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Table XL. — Comparison of Bainfall with Sunspots from 1855 to 1867. — 
Maximum year in 6th Ime. 


Years 

Great 

Britain, 

30 Stations 

Continent of 
Europe, 

30 Stations 

America, 

10 Stations 

09 

J 

© 

^ 09 

g Soj 
Std Lo 

09 

i 

Mean Cycle 

1 

1 

Spot Tar. 

Years of 

Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



* 


1856 

27-1 

27*2 

42*4 

42*0 

34*3 

34*6 



— 

— 

1866 

35-0 

26*1 

36*6 

65*4 

33*2 

36*9 

36*2 

- 2*2 

- 39-7 

1 

1857 

32*5 

19*7 

46*0 

61*7 

33*4 

36*7 

36*6 

- 1*8 

- 39*9 

2 

1858 

34*1 

22*1 

46*0 

50*6 

29*3 

36*4 

37*6 

- 0*8 

- 16*9 

3 

1859 

37*0 

26*1 

47*7 

67*6 

37*6 

41*2 

39*3 

+ 0*9 

+ 24*3 

4 

1860 

36-1 

29-ft 

37-8 

46-7 

42-9 

38-6 

40-3 

+ 1-9 

+ 56-9 

5 

1861 

mSSm 

26*1 

42*4 

61*0 ^ 

45*0 

42*8 

40-9 

+ 2*6 

+ 67*6 

6 

1862 

42*7 

26*3 

44*4 

67*1. 

27*4 

39*6 

40*4 

+ 2-0 

+ 38-1 

7 

1863 

38*2 

24*6 

44*3 

67*7 

34*9 

39*9 

39*0 

+ 0*6 

+ 12-4 

8 

1864 

36*1 

23*4 

39*2 

61*6 

33-0 

36*6 

37*4 

- 1*0 

- 13-9 

9 

1866 

32*6 

22*6 

44*0 

64*8 

28*5 

36*6 

36*9 

- 1*5 

- 34*1 

10 

■ml 

ksei 

27*1 

40*7 

69*1 

24*7 

38*3 

38*1 

~0*3 

- 46-0 

11 

1867 

37*1 

29*2 

42*8 

63*3 

33*9 

39*3 

— 

— 

— 

— 


60. The yariations for the seve3?al countries are as follows : — 
Table XLI, — ^Rainfall Variations from 1855 to 1867. 


Years of 
Cycle 

Great 

Britain 

Cent, of 
Europe 

America 

India 

Southern 

Hemispiiere 

Mean 

Variation 

Spot 

Variation 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

m. 

in. 


1 

- 4*1 

-0*5 

-2*8 

-3-3 

-0*3 

»2*2 

- 39*7 

2 

- 3*0 

-3*1 

+ 0-7 

-2*1 

- 1*5 

- 1*8 

- 39-0 

3 

- 2*1 

-2*2 

+ 3*7 

-1*8 

- 1*5 

- 0-8 

- 16*9 

4 

- 0*6 

+ 1*2 

+ 2*1 

- 1*3 

+ 3*0 

+ 0*9 

+ 24*3 

5 

+' 0-9 

+ 2*8 

-1*3 

-1*4 

+ 8*2 

+ 1-9 

+ 66*9 

6 

+ 3*5 

+ 1*7 

- 1*0 

+ 2*0 

+ 6-2 

+ 2*5 

+ 57*6 

7 

+ 4*6 

+ 0*8 

+ 1*1 

+ 3*8 

- 0*2 

+ 2-0 

+ 38*1 

8 

+ 2*3 

-0*1 

+ 0*3 

+ 1*6 

- 1*3 

+ 0-6 

+ 12*4 

9 

i -.0*8 

- 1*2 

-1*1 

-0*6 

- 1-6 

+ 1*0 

- 13*9 

10 

- 1-3 

-0*9 

-0-8 

+ 0*6 

- 5*2 

- 1*5 

-34*1 

11 

+ 0*9 

+ 1*7 

-0*7 

+ 2*1 

- 5*9 

- 0*4 

- 45*0 


In Great Britain the rainfall increases to the seyenth year of the cycle 
and on the Continent to the fifth year, after which it decreases to the 
tenth and ninth years, and then increases in the eleyenth. 

The rainfall at the American stations has, apparently, a tendency to a 
double oscillation. 

At the Indian stations tbe rainfall increases to the seventh year as in 
Great Britain. It then decreases to the ninth year, but increases in the 
tenth and eleventh years. 

The mean rainfall of the five stations in the southern hemisphere 
increases from the second to the fifth year, and then decreases to the 
eleventh, and the maximum and minimum rainfall occur in or very near 
the years of maximum and minimum sunspots. 

61. Omitting the stations in the southern hemisphere, the mean 
variation for Europe, America, and India is given in column one of the 
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following table; in column two tbe mean variation for Europe and 
America is given ; and in column three the variation for Europe alone is 
given. 


1 

2 

3 

Spot Var. 

Tears of 
Cyde 

Eain Var. 

Eain Var. 

Eain Var. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



- 2-7 

-2*5 

-2*3 

- 39*7 

1 

- 1-3 

- 1*8 

-3*0 

-39*9 

2 

- 0-6 

-0*1 

-2*1 

- 16-9 

3 

+ 0*4 

+ 0*9 

+ 0*3 

+ 24*3 

4 

+ 0*2 

+ 0*8 

+ 1*8 

+ 66*9 

5 

+ 1*5 

+ 1*4 

+ 2*6 

+ 57*6 

6 

+ 2*5 

+ 2*1 

+ 2*6 

+ 38*1 

7 

+ 1*0 

+ 0*8 

+ 1*1 

+ 12*4 

8 

- 0*9 1 

- 1*0 

- 1*0 

- 13*9 

9 

- 0*6 

- 1*0 

- 1*1 

- 34*1 ; 

10 

+ 1*0 

+ 0*6 

+ 1*3 

- 46*0 

11 


Each of these variations shows that the sunspots and rainfall were 
below or above their means in the same years, except the eleventh. This 
oxception is owing to heavy rains at some stations in Grreat Britain in 
1866, on the Continent in 1867, and at Bombay in 1865 and 1866. 

On the other hand, the rainfall at the stations in the southern hemis- 
phere was greatly below the average in 1865-66-67. Hence the mean 
rainfall variation for all the stations (Table XL.) is a closer approximation 
to the sunspot variation than the variations in the above table. 

62. The seventy-nine stations in Table XL. include almost all the 
principal observatories in the world. If we take the latter alone, we get 
the following results : — 


Table XLII. — Rainfall at forty Observatories from 1855 to 1867. 


Tears. 

Mean 

'Rfl.infg.11 

Mean Cyde 

Eain Var- 


Tears of 
Cycle 

■■■■1 

in. 

in. 

in. 




29*2 

— 

— 

— 




29*2 

28*3 

-0*6 

- 39*7 

1 


26*7 

26*7 

- 2*1 

- 39*9 

2 

1868 

26*2 

27*2 

- 1*6 

- 16*9 

3 

1869 

30*7 

29*9 

+ 1*1 

+ 24*3 

4 

1860 

32*0 

31*4 

+ 2*6 

+ 56*9 

6 

1861 

31*1 

30*9 

+ 2*1 

+ 67*6 

6 

1862 

29*7 

29*9 

+ 1*1 

+ 38*1 

7 

1863 

29*4 

28*8 

0*0 

+ 12*4 

8 

1864 

26*9 

27*5 

- 1*3 

- 13*9 

9 

1866 

26*8 

27*3 

- 1*5 

- 34*1 

10 

1866 

29*0 

28*7 

- 0*1 

- 45*0 

11 

1867 

30*2 

— 

— 

— 

— 


63. Taking only ten observatories, as widely separated as possible, the 
results as given in next table are obtained. 

64. The comparisons which have now been made between the rainfall 
and the sunspots for each of the four cycles from 1824 to 1867 are not 
liable to any objection that may be founded on the plea of a dispersion of 
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the years of maxiimim and mmimnm in the previous comparisons, and yet 
the results are similar. It may he urged, however, that the “moan 
cycle’’ is formed by “bloxaming” the “means.” But this objection. 

Table XLIII. — Rainfall at ten Observatories from 1855 to 18G7. 


Years 

St, Petersburg 

Edinburgh 

1 

Palermo 

New Bedford, 

U.S. 

Cambridge, 
Harvard, TJ.S. 

Bombay 

Mauritius 

Cape 

Melbourne 

Means 

Mean. Cycle 

Bain Yar. 

Tears of Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 


in. 


1866 

16*2 

20*3 

13*6 

25-4 

36*4 

47*6 

41*2 

42*6 

24*C 

28*2 

29*6 

— 

— 



1856 

12*2 

28*6 

22*3 

27*2 

33*0 

63*8 

66*9 

46*2 

21*9 

29*7 

34*1 

32*6 

-2.0 

i 

1867 

12*6 

24*9 

19*4 

26*6 

38*6 

67*9 

63*3 

43*4 

22*7 

28*9 

32*6 

32*7 

- 1*8 

2 

1858 

11*8 

24*3 

18*3 

24*8 

42*4 

45*4 

62*4 

36*3 

24*1 

26*0 

31*6 

34*0 

- 0*6 

3 

1869 

15-8 

25*9 

21*5 

28*3 

48*9 

59*3 

77*2 

72*1 

36*7 

21*8 

40*7 

37*0 

+ 2*6 

4 

1860 

16-3 

33*4 

25*8 

19*4 

38*3 

45*1 

62*1 

67*2 

29*1 

25*4 

36*1 

37*7 

•f 3*2 

5 

1861 

18*0 

28*6 

18*0 

22*5 

44*7 

50*3 

76*9 

87*1 

25*4 

29*1 

40*1 

37*6 

+ 3*1 

6 

1862 

13*5 

33*9 

20*3 

21*6 

41*4 

57*2 

73*6 

36*0 

32*0 

22*1 

36-2 

36*7 

2*2 

7 

1863 

16*6 

25-6 

16*8 

23*4 

44*4 

66*4 

77*7 

42*4 

26*6 

36*4 

3(>*5 

34*2 

- 0*3 

8 

1864 

20*7 

28*1 

14*4 

24-1 

39*5 

89*4 

45*6 

30*6 

18*9 

27*4 

28*9 

32*2 

- 2*3 

9 

1865 

18-3 

23*6 

21*4 

26*1 

44*6 

43*6 

77*8 

66*7 

18-C 

16*9 

34*7 

32'3 

- 2*2 

10 

1866 

26*4 

|27*2 

26*4 

12*2 

38'5* 

35*5=^ 

78*4 

26*1 

19*2 

22*4 

31*0 

32*6 

1 - 2*0 

11 

1867 

25*2 

31*0 

|22*2 

17*0 

45'6 

41*7 

62*3 

42*0 

22-0 

26*8 

33*6 

— 

— 



* Interpolations. 


also, if it is one, may be removed by making a direct comparison. Taking 
the th irteen “ means ” given in Tables III., VII., XVIII., XXI,, and 
XXYII., we get the following results : — 

Table XLIY. — Direct Comparison of the Rainfall with the Sunspots. — 
Maximum years in Gth Hne. 


Years 

Great Britain 
1824-67 

Cont.of Europe 
1824-67 

America, 

1824-67 

India, 1824-67 

S, Hemisphere, 
1855-67 

Means 

Bain Yar. 

Spot Yar, 

Years of Cycle 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 



1 

29*1 

26'G 

41-3 

45*3 

34*3 

36*3 

- 3-2 

-36*1 

— 

2 

29*6 

26*6 

36*5 

61*0 

33*2 

37*4 

- 1*1 

- 37-1 

1 

3 

28*8 

23*6 

41*2 

57*9 

33*4 

37*0 

- 1*5 

-21*6 

2 

4 

31*9 

25*7 

43*6 

68*8 

29*3 

39*9 

+ 1*4 

+ 8*3 

3 

5 

33*2 

26*5 

41*6 

68*4 

37*5 

41*4 

+ 2*9 

+ 43*8 

4 

6 

32-1' 

29-S 

ai-6 



39*9 

+ 1-9: 

+ S5-6 

8 

7 

32*6 

25*8 

42*4 

60*0 

46*0 

41*2 

+ 2*7 

+ 36*3 

6 

8 

34*2 

29*4 

46-2 

62-1 

27-4 

39-7 

+ 1*2 

+ 18*8 

7 

9 

29*7 

26*3 

41*6 

69*4 

34'9 

38*4 

- 0*1 

+ 0*3 

8 

10 

34*8 

26*9 

41*2 

60*9 

33*0 

39*4 

+ 0*9 

- 9*9 

9 

11 

28-2 

24*5 

41*1 

67*2 

28*5 

36*9 

-2*6 

-20*6 

10 

12 

31*6 

27*4 

40*2 

68*1 

24*7 

36*4 

-2*1 

-23*6 

11 

13 

30*1 

29*5 

39*5 

68*9 

33*9 

38*4 

-0*1 

-16*3 

— 


The mean rainfall is 38*5 inches, and the mean of the sunspot numbers is 
4S*1. Now, the rainfall and the sunspots arebelow or above their respective 
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means almost in the same years of the common period, and the epochs of 
maadmnm and minimum sunspots coincide nearly with the epochs of 
minimum and maximum rainfall. 

IX, — Summary of Results, 

65. If we knew exactly the annual rainfall for the whole globe daring 
the four sunspot periods 1824-67, and found that it varied as the sun*s 
spotted area varied, we should conclude that there was very strong 
evidence of a causal connection between the two phenomena, especially 
when it was considered that the comparative frequence or absence of solar 
spots, faculae, and prominences indicated a variation in the sun’s radiant 
energy, upon which the variations in terrestrial meteorology mainly 
depend. But as we do not know the total annual rainfall over the whole 
surface of the earth, and have only approximate values of the annual 
amounts of solar maculation, all that can be done is to compare the rain- 
fall at the greatest possible number of stations in different parts of the 
world with the available values of the sunspot areas, and see whether 
there is anything approaching to a correspondence. This has been done 
in the preceding pages, chiefly for the years 1824-67, and the principal 
results may be summarised as follows : — 

(1.) The mean rainfalls of Great Britain, the Continent of Europe, 
America, and India, as represented by all the returns that have been re- 
ceived, have, notwithstanding some anomalies, varied as Wolf’s sunspot 
numbers have varied, and the epochs of minimum and maximum rainfall 
have nearly coincided with those of the sunspots. 

(2.) The rainfall at five stations in the southern hemisphere for 
shorter periods give similar results. 

(3.) The levels of the principal rivers of Central Europe have also 
varied with the sunspots, although, as in the case of the rainfall, there 
are discrepancies. 

(4.) The rainfalls at individual stations, such as Edinburgh, Paris, 
Hew Bedford, Bombay, <fcc., afford unmistakable evidence of a connection 
between sunspots and rainfall. 

(5.) The variations in the levels of individual rivers of Central 
Europe, such as the Ehine and Elbe, give similar evidence. 

(6.) The results obtained by taking each sunspot cycle separately are 
aU favourable, with the exception of those for the cycle 1834-43, which 
are unfavourable for ten stations in America and three stations in India, 
but favourable for thirty-seven stations in Europe. 

(7.) When the final results for each country are combined, by taking 
means of all of them (Table XXXIII.), it is found that the rainfall and 
the sunspots are below or above their respective means in the same years, 
and that the epochs of maximum and minimum rainfall apparently coin- 
cide with the epochs of maximum and minimum sunspots. 

(8.) The mean range of rainfall variation for the four cycles from 
1824 to 1867, taking all the stations, is about 4 inches, and the annual 
mean rainfall 38*5 inches. 

(9.) There is a tendency to a double oscillation in the rainfall, a small 
second maximum and minimum occurring after the principal maximum. 
This is especially the case in India. 

(10.) The principal maximum and minimum epochs of the rainfall do 
not occur at the same time in different countries, but oscillate to the 
1878. s 
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extent of a year or two on either side of the sunspot epochs. On an 
average, however, the rainfall epochs occur somewhat later than the sun- 
spot epochs. 

66. The rainfall and sunspot observations being themselves probably 
but rough approximations, the evidence of a connection between them is 
necessarily qualitative rather than quantitative. But, considering how 
apparently capricious an element the rainfall is, it is difficult to account 
for the results which have been obtained for widely distant countries and 
under all conditions of climate, except upon the supposition thaE"i)h^ 
are the manifestations of a general law. The number of rainfall returns 
is no doubt small, but it is to be remembered that they are all that are 
available, that they are not a selection, and that virtually they have been 
obtained by haphazard. Moreover, the experience of seven years has 
shown that as the number of rainfall returns increased, so did the evidence 
of a connection between sunspots and rainfall. 

67. The present discussion has been almost exclusively confined to the 
four cycles from 1824 to 1867, because it is supposed that the sunspot 
observations for those years are superior to earlier observations. But it 
must be remarked that exactly similar results have been obtained for 
previous cycles. The rainfall variations for the cycle 1811-23 show a 
most marked coincidence with the sunspot variations, and similar rainfall 
results have been obtained for still earlier cycles. Further, the variations 
in the levels of the Elbe from 1728 to 1868, and in those of the Bhine from 
1770 to 1835 were as favourable in the last century as they have been in 
the present. The cycle 1868-78 is not yet complete, but judging from the 
rainfalls in 1870-73, and from the droughts which have occurred since 
1875, it is not improbable that the general results will be the same as for 
previous cycles. We know already that the mean rainfall at six stations 
in the southern hemisphere from 1865 to 1877 is favourable. 


Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors during the Tear 1877- 
7S,bg a Committee consisting of James Glaisher, F . R . S.y <&c.j 
E. P. GREa, F.O.S., F.R.A.8., C. Brooke, F.R.S,, Prof. 
G. Forbes, F . R . S . E .^ Walter Flight, D.&., F.Q.S.^ and Prof. 
A. S. Herschel, M.A,^ F.R,A.S., (Reporter), 

The meteoric events of the greatest interest during the past year, of which, 
as far as space will permit, the principal characters are described in this 
Eeport, consist in part of the successive appearances of a rather unusual 
number of very grand and remarkable fireballs which have been seen in 
diffierent parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and wbicb have been 
very satiSactorily recorded in those countries ; and in part also of some 
new observations of meteor showers, and of some falls of aerolites, which 
have added to the increasing store of knowledge of the nature and dis- 
tribntion of those astronomical phenomena which we possess. 

A stonefall of considerable abundance and importance took place on 
the 13th of October, 1877, at Soko-Banja, l^.E. of Alexinatz, the circnm- 
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stances of wHcb, as far as tliey are yet known and investigated, will be 
found described in tbe Appendix treating of Aerolites and of tbe pro- 
gress of recent researches on them, at the end of the Eeport. Of similar 
^events and of large fireballs observed in foreign countries, the Committee 
has also to record some other announcements which it has received. A 
detonating meteor of unusual magnitude made its appearance in the 
United States on the afternoon of November 20th, 1877, and was one of 
unusual grandeur. As it was visible at Richmond and at towns of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, where it exploded, all of them near the capital, 
and was also seen by many persons in Washington itself, the inquiry 
undertaken by Professor J. L. Campbell, of the Washington and Lee 
University, regarding all the special characters of the great Virginia 
meteor already in part successfully accomplished will, without doubt, con- 
tribute some important additions to this department of our meteoric 
knowledge. 

A fireball of the same description, scarcely less imposing, appeared (a 
few days after the former one) in England on the evening of the 23rd of 
November last, and was carefully described by a multitude of accounts of 
it which were preserved, and which were communicated to Captain 
Tupman. It appears to have been a member of a very well-known 
meteor shower, whose shooting stars have often afforded plentiful and 
pretty striking exhibitions in November, with a definite centre of 
divergence in the head of Taurus. The “ Taurids T.,” as they have been 
called, were very abundant in November, 1876, amounting to bright 
showers, especially on the morning of November 20th in that year ; but 
they were remarkable by a nearly total cessation of the stream last year 
in the month when this great fireball appeared to compensate, apparently, 
for the absence of the lesser meteors of the shower. It is premature, until 
future cases of a similar kind corroborate such a conclusion, to infer that 
aeroHtic meteors are sometimes furnished by ordinary star-showers, since 
radiant points of very different and independent meteor systems are some- 
times found to be closely adjacent to each other ; but the evidence thus 
presented of such a connection existing between a meteor shower and an 
aerolitic fireball certainly demands close attention and investigation, by 
the certain determination which was made last year of an almost exact 
resemblance between two such foreign visitants in the positions of their 
radiant points. 

The orbit of a certain comet, it may be noticed (that of 1702), coincides, 
as far as the rough observations of it that were obtained will perhaps 
allow us to conclude, with the date and position of this double meteor 
radiant-point ; and not less likelihood exists that the comet and the two 
kinds of meteor-bodies formed members together of a common system 
coursing round the sun, than that the aerolitic meteor itself was only a 
very large individual of the meteor shower. Captain Tupman has com- 
puted, on the other hand, the orbit of a smaller fireball which he saw on 
the night of the 27th of November, 1877 ; and this meteor, he discovered, 
had a nearly circular orbit, slightly inclined to the earth’s, which it was 
overtaking with a periodic time of revolution round the sun of only about 
462 days. A large fireball was seen in full sunlight on the forenoon of 
March 25th, 1878, travelling over the North Sea from the neighbourhood 
of Berwick to that of Aberdeen. Its height and real path were very well 
determined, and this large fireball appears to have been directed in its 
real orbit very nearly straight from the sun towards the earth. The next 
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large meteor seen shot from over the north of Yorkshire to the Mrth of 
Forth, where it disappeared at a height of 15 or 20 miles very nearly over 
Edinburgh, on the evening of May 12th, 1878. A report like thunder 
heard at Galashiels, seems to have resulted from a division of the fireball, 
seen at Scarborough, by a fragment falling from it some time before 
the end of its course, when it must have been passing over Galashiels at a 
distance of about 35 or 40 miles. It belonged to a radiant point in Virgo, 
very probably identical with that of a new and rich shower of April and 
May shooting stars, seen by Mr. Denning (and perhaps also, on April 18, 
1841, by Professer Eorshey, in America) at about 205°~10°, in 1877. 

A fireball descended with a detonation to a low height over a point 
near Market Harborough, on April 2nd, 1878. It was well observed at 
two places, and its radiant-point in Ursa Major was very well determined. 
A large fireball which passed slowly over Devonshire on the 7th of , June, 
from the English to the Bristol Channel, probably had the same radiant 
point, with one or two companion fireballs on the same evening, as the 
detonating meteor (investigated by Professors Galle and Von Niessl) of 
June 17th, 1873, in Austria and Bohemia. Of this fireball and of one seen 
on the night of July 29th over the neighbourhood of Manchester, however, 
the heights, real courses, and velocities have only been very partially 
established from the observations. 

Among the chief annual meteor showers observed during the past 
year, all but the April Lyrids were pretty notable displays, denoting well- 
marked returns of the several special star-showers of the year. The 
Attgust display of Perseids, in the year 1877, was as bright as, or perhaps 
a little brighter than the average ; but not much more so (if even quite 
so bright as usual) in August, 1878, the state of the sky at some places 
being, on August 10th, in both years, very fairly favourable for the 
observations. The Orionids were well seen, and reached a maximum of 
22 meteors per hour on the morning of October 18th, 1877 ; the 
meteors were bright, leaving very characteristic streaks, and radiated 
very exactly from the point near v Orionis, which is the usual centre of the 
shower. The Leonids were re-observed in England and in America, where 
two observers counted thirty of them per hour on the morning of 
November 14th. The Andromedes were seen both on hTovember 25th and 
27th, about as numerous as the unconformable meteors on those nights. 
The Geminids appeared in greater numbers than usual, reaching a 
maximum on December llth, 1877, which was well seen, and the 
characters and radiant point of the shower were last year very well ob- 
served. The meteors of January 2nd also made their appearance in a 
pretty bright stream, seen in England to he very active on the morning of 
that day, and afiording a pretty good new determination of its radiant- 
point. Among these regular returns of special showers, the display of 
the Lyrids of April 19th~21st, in fhe year 1878, was, on the other hand, 
somewhat scanty, and inferior to those of the other showers ; only a few 
of its meteors being noticed, and those on the nights of the 21st and 22nd 
of April, principally, when the meteor shower of the Lyrids ordinarily is 
well-nigh extinguished. 

Throughout the autumn months, in the spring, and again on the ap- 
proach of the August meteors, Mr. W. E. Denning recorded appearances 
of meteor showers in watchful observations of the sky whenever the ab- 
sence of the moon and freedom from clouds offered opportunities for their 
detection. Of such showers, many were new, and presented other features 
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of especial interest. A selection of the brightest and most important 
examples of these new views of meteor systems obtained by Mr. Denning 
dnring the past year is included in the third Appendix, following the 
Above notices of the greater annnal showers, with extracts from his list of 
the almost innumerable shower centres of which he succeeded in tracing 
^nd recording the existence. From the meteor lists of foreign observers, 
also, Mr. Denning deduced a vast number of meteor showers, and he has 
published a list of them in conjunction with that of his own observations. 
In these two parallel lists the agreements are often very satisfactory and 
close. Mr. Greg has prepared a valuable abstract of them, showing the 
many points in which these new results confirm and verify the results of 
older observations. A similar abstract by Mr. Greg of the extensive 
shower-catalogue contained in the late Professor Heis’ forty-three-year 
summary of his meteor observations, which was published last year, 
accompanies the former abstract ; and to these lists is added, in the same 
part of this Beport, the well-known catalogue of meteor showers deduced 
by Professor Schiaparelli from Zezioli’s observations of shooting- stars 
at Bergamo in the years 1867-69, of which no perfect transcript has 
hitherto appeared in these Reports. 

The fourth and last Appendix of the Report describes, as in former 
years, the occurrences of stone-falls which have taken place, and the 
results of researches on aerolites and meteoric irons which have iDeen pub- 
lished during the past year ; and it will be seen from its perusal that the 
study of the nature of the substances, and of the circumstances of the falls 
of aerolites, is being pursued with the same activity and success as has 
characterised during the past year the observation of shooting-stars and 
fireballs. 

It now begins to appear extremely probable, especially from the results 
of Mr. Denning’s recent observations and reductions, that the highest 
attainable accuracy in mapping the observed directions of the apparent 
paths of shooting-stars is the real key to the solution of the problem pre- 
sented by their nightly flights. Rumbers of co-existing radiant-points, 
which would have escaped detection by less careful observations, are thus 
shown to be capable of recognition, and of being disentangled from each 
other with precision. The question of the possible connection of large 
fireballs, and among them of aerolites, or large stony masses, with such 
showers, and accordingly, it may be, in certain cases with comets, depends 
also for its solution upon accurate observations of these meteors. In all 
the aspects which they present in appearance or position, whether on a 
large scale of grandeur, or as the smallest scintillations, these singular 
bodies are certainly attractive objects for accurate investigation and de- 
scription from the profound obscurity in which at present the whole of 
"the history of their origin appears to be involved. The Committee has 
thought it desirable, from these considerations, to offer some suggestions 
to observers, taking the form of general directions for recording exactly 
any particulars of the occurrences of shooting-stars, fireballs, and 
aerolites, of which circumstances may enable them to furaish perfectly 
definite and reliable accounts. The different heads and paragraphs of 
these directions are added in a convenient series of sections at the end of 
the Report. 
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APPENDIX. 

I. Meteors doubly observed. 

Among tlie lists of occasional observations of sbooting-stars received by 
the Committee during the past year, a few examples occur of simultaneous 
observations by observers at distgmt stations of meteors which agree 
together in every particular of their description, and which, on account of 
the regularity of the watches kept, the few meteors noted on the same 
dates, and the good accordance also of the apparent paths when allowance 
is made for the observers’ positions as regards* length and direction of 
the base-line between their stations, were undoubtedly independent 
views of the same meteoric bodies, and will, therefore, afford approximate 
data of the distances and positions, and of the lengths and directions of 
their real paths. One additional observation of each of two meteors re- 
corded in last year’s Fireball List has been received, and the descriptions 
of those meteors, at 10^ 44’==^ p.m., June 10th, 1876, and 10^ 25”^ p.m., 
August 10th, 1877, already given, are here repeated for comparison with 
the new descriptions of them which have since been received. 

The radiant-points concluded from the recorded paths by their direct 
projections are added in the last column but one of the list. But to 
these positions, when the tracks nearly overlie each other, and therefore 
^ve results very largely and doubtfully affected by the errors of observa- 
tion, too much importance must not be attached in respect of the varia- 
tions which they sometimes show from the independent estimates of their 
probable radiant-points which were originally attached to them by the 
observers. Badiant positions thus found are yet data of the first and 
greatest interest to be extracted from such observations. A complete 
discussion of the heights, velocities, and other particulars of these 
meteors’ real paths, and of those of a similar list of doubly observed 
shooting- stars presented in last year’s Report, is postponed at present, 
until materials for a more general communication on the results of snob 
comparisons present themselves in the course of future observations. 


n. Large Meteors. 

Many of ihe descriptions of fireballs seen during the past year have 
furnished reliable materials for determining their real courses and the 
probable astronomical relationships of their orbits. A condensed account 
of these occurrences is given in this Appendix, as most of the following 
notes were collected from very scattered sources, and are not the results 
of prep^tion and of systematic watches, like those of the foregoing 
Appendix. The two lists which are included in this Appendix contain 
the final determinations of the real paths of the most brilliant and widely 
observed of the past year’s bolides and detonating meteors, and such 
accounts of others, not so widely observed, as private and published 
descriptions of them have enabled the Committee to collect 

On June 14th, 1877, 8*^ 52”^ p.m., Paris Time. The large fireball 
rf France by M. Gruey at Clermont Ferrand 

(Puy-de-Ddme) was also observed at Bordeaux and at Angoul^me with 
a<!curate poaitiona by the stars. The agreement of the recorded oaths with 
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each other and with a radiant point near ^ Bootis is very close, and this 
star was culminating at the time on the south meridian. The initial 
points of all the tracks begin so near it, probably by an extension to which 
there is a natural tendency in observations, that the initial height of the 
fireball thence obtained is without doubt much overrated, while its dura- 
tion in seconds was very well determined by the independent estimations. 
There appears no reason (from the greatly overrated length of path) to 
accept M. Gruey’s calculation that the real orbit of this fireball was a 
hyperbola of very great eccentricity, as the measure of its real length of 
path and velocity is based upon very questionable data ? A loud detona- 
tion followed the meteor’s disappearance at Bordeaux, 55 miles from its 
end point, in five minutes ; the distance which sound would travel in 
that time is about 62 miles. 

On October 19th, 1877, 6^ 18“ p.m., Ireland, and the West of 
England. A very magnificent fireball made its appearance westwards of 
the English coast, over Ireland and St. George’s Channel, during full 
twilight, and before any stars were yet plainly visible, on the above 
evening ; and many accounts of its unusual appearance were presented in 
the daily journals. The strength of the daylight hindered all definite 
measures of its position, and a solitary description by the stars at Mon- 
mouth, together with a careful sketch of its course forwarded to the Com- 
mittee from an observer near Dublin by Professor Ball, of the Dunsink 
Observatory, are the only available accounts among a score or two, for 
determining the real direction of its course ! Its flash was like lightning at 
Swansea, amid the glow in the west lingering after the departed sun. 
By the few who saw the meteor itself, it is described (at Weston-super- 
Mare) as a balloon of whitish light, falling slowly; at Stoke Prior, 
Wolverhampton, as a glowing poker rushing through the air; and a 
strange spectacle seems to have been presented by it (as described in the 
* Times ’ of October 24th) near Templemore, in the south-west part of 
Ireland. We had one of the most brilliant meteors here last evening 
that I ever saw ; indeed, it was rather startling, as the whole heavens 
seemed open, or rather divided. It was a quarter to six o’clock (Irish 
time), and I was on the terrace when I suddenly heard a crackling noise, 
or rather the intense light and noise came together. I looked up and saw 
a great light. The meteor went from east to west. I did not see it fall 
to earth, as it seemed to vanish away into space. It began small, then 
grew alarmingly large, and gradually disappeared, although the light re- 
mained visible for over seven minutes. I called M. from the piano, and 
A. ran down from my room wondering what had come to pass. I went 
down (100 yards off) to call K. and his family to look at the light, which 
was still very bright, though not so intense as it had been, and which had 
then assumed a semicircular shape, and gradually grew paler. It was 
quite seven or eight minutes visible. I shall never forget the sight, it was 
so grand and avsdul.” Templemore is in the direction from Monmouth 
which the meteor took, as it descended vertically, in the position there 
noted near Arcturus ; and the alarming nature of the spectacle seems to 
indicate that its nearest approach to the earth must have been not very 
far from Templemore. 

The observer (Mr. John Parker) near Dublin, also gives a singular 
description of its appearance. “ First indication ; — ^A momentary brilliant 
illumination of all surrounding objects, casting a well defined shadow, as 
in sunlight, and not such as is caused by lightning. 
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EESULTS OF DOUBLE OBSERVATIONS OF LARUE FIREBALLS 

VELOCITIES, AlilD 


)ate and Hour (Local Time, or) 
<3f. M. T. iSize and General] 
Appearance, 


Erincipal Places of 
Observation 


Meteor’s Real Course. 


,876, July 8 (8** 45“ pjn.) ... 

,877, Jan. 19, 6 ^ 27“ p.m. ... 

„ April 6, S’* 26“ p.m. ... 

„ April 16, lO** 60“ p.m. 

„ June 14 (S’* 52“ p.m.),* - 
full moon at last; white, with! 
tail of red and blue. Detona-] 
tion in 6 min. at Bordeaux. 

L877, Oct. 19, 6** 13“ p.m. Glo. 
bular, white nucleus. Left a 
bright white streak, becoming 
serpentine, for 8 or 10 minutes. 


jlnd. and Ohio, TJ.S. 
iWales, and S. of Ireland|7i 
[Wales, and S. of Ireland|8l 
.Leicester ; L of Man 


88m. Ottohee, Ohio 
'5m. Milford Haven 

tOm. Kildare 

60m. Yorkshire 


Clermont Ferrand, An-| 
gouleme, and Bor- 
deaux, France. 


;175m. (?) ; 20m. S.W. 
of Nerac, Gers. 


Monmouth, HwanseaJ 
Bath; and Dublin, | 
Waterford, and Tern- 
plemore, Ireland. 


Richmond, Washington, 
Bristol, Halifax, &c., 
in Virginia, and N. 
Carolina, U.S. 


jEngland, Wales, Scot-! 
l^d, and Ireland. 


Chelmsford, and Bris- 
toL 


1877, Kov. 20 (afternoon). Splen- 
did tireball, with flame-track, 
and long-enduringcloud-streak. 

Violent explosion over Dan-| 
ville, Halifax, &c., N. Carolina.! 

1877, Kov. 23, S’* 24“ p.m. Greatj 
detonating meteor ; J diam. of 
moon; of extreme brilliancy;! 
streak 40 miles long, 2,000 ft.| 
dianu; explosion very loud in L! 
of Man, K. Wales, and Cheshire.! 

1877, Kov. 27, 10** 26“ p.m. Blue, Greenwich, Writtle nearj 
globular with sparks ; | diam. 
of moon in middle of its course ; 
small in first and last parts. 

Motion cun’ed, extraordinarily! 
slow ; about 22 seconds. 

1878, March 25, 10’*22“a.m. Large 
meteor, in sunlight. Conical; 
white or red hall, with long 
taper tail of fire ; burst at last ; 
smoke wreath remained visible 
10 minutes. 

1878, May 12, S’* 53“ p.m. Verj- 
brilliant head ; white, with not 
much tail ; dropped a red frag- 
ment near disappearance ; re- 
port heard in 2 minutes, like| 
thunder, at Galashiels. 

1878, June 7, O’* 53“ p.m. J diam. 
of moon ; bluish ; pear-shaped, 
with flickering tail ; long, slow 
course, with uniform size and 
brightness; no streak or sparks. 

1878, July 29, O’* 25“ or 30“ p.m. 

I 5. Two flakes, the first 
vivid, white; burst into red 
fragments leaving a long •mo- 
mentary led-starred track ; 
motion pretty swift. 


|Coupar, Callander, New- 
castle, Hawick, Wig- 
ton; Scotland and the 
North of England. 


jEdinburgh, Bathgate, 
GalasMels, Stonykirk ; 
York, Scarborough, and 
the middle of England. 


Beginning ; Height 
and Locality. 


34m, L. Michigan 
46m. St, G. Channell 
20m. Cape Clear. 
30m. Yorksh, Coast 

27m.l0ni.W.ofBi- 
berac, Dordogne 
66m. from Bor- 
deaux. 


60m. over Milford|4( 
Haven. 


70m. ; 15m. N. o: 
DanviRe, Virginia, 


ifjlOm.; 25m. a little 
S, of E. from! 
Danville, Virg, 


|96m, ; 16m. N. of 
Derby. 40m. over 
Liverpool ; first out- 
burst ; the meteor 
suddenly became 
very luminous. 

66m.; 11m. N. 
Margate, Kent. 


of 


50m. ; 30m. E.S.E. 
from Berwick. 


78m. over Nortballer-i 
ton, Yorkshire. 


Bristol and Shrewsbury 
Knole and Hawk-l 
hurst, Kent ; West andj 
South of England. 

[Manchester, Lancaster,] 
Cumberliid and N. 
Wales. 


65m.; 20m. W.N.W, 
from Guernsey, 
Channel Islands. 


i82m.; 8m. W. fromj 
Manchester. 


End; Height and 
Locality. 


;0m. over Cape| 
Clear. 


14m. ; 17m. N.N.WJ 
of the Great] 
Orme’s Head. 


13m.; 12m. W. of 
St. Omer, France. 


l22m.; 45m. B.N.E.| 
from Aberdeen 


17m.; overBoness,] 
near Edinburgh, 


|37m.; 15m. B.N.BJ 
from Lundy Isle,] 
Bristol Channel, 


20m. ; midway be- 
tween Preston 
and Blackpool, 
coast of Lanca- 
shire, 
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SEEN IN THE TEARS 1876-78; SHOWING THEIR REAL PATHS, 
RADIANT POINTS. 


iUistances (*in.’,or ‘ miles ’) in British Statute Miles.l 


Length of Path and 
Telocity. 


[Observed Radiant Point] 
a 5 


Nearest known Radiant Point ; and Remarks. 


U5 miles 

miles, 36 miles p. sec. 
165 miles, 31 miles p. sec. 
170 miles (?) 


|305 + 7 

135 + 27 

76 + 60 

UO + 60 (?) 


T. 35. Streak visible 45“. 

D. 8 (1877); =*4 ]) ; no streak. 
Draconids I. (G. 47), Detonated. 
a.45(?); 3 X 


170 miles (?)in4secs.(threej 
estimations); vel. 42: 
miles ( ?) p. sec. (parabolio| 
speed 11 miles per sec). 

|Very uncertain path ; ac- 
curately described at 
Monmouth only, and| 
roughly in Dublin. 

|About 70 miles (asdeducedj 
from this position). 


212 + 12 (± 3°), near 
Bootis. 


0202 ° 


20 + 16 (?) near v Pis- 
cinm (assuming the 
course to have been 
nearly horizontal). 

About alt. 60°, 35° N. fn 
W. (by this descrip-] 
tion). 


For full ac-| 
counts, i 
vol. of these! 
Reports for 
1877, pp. 149; 

^ 156. 

+ 9°, May, Heis. 210° + 20°, July 4- 11, G. 
89. (No known radiant near this place in 
June.) Calculation of the meteor's real path 
by M. Gruey, ‘ Comptes Rendus,’ 1877, Oct. 1 ; 
voL Ixxsv.p. 632. 

|Piscids II. 20° + 14° Oct. 13-29, 1876, Denning. 
Slow meteors. (No dependence can be placed 
on tliemsuiMd position of the fireball radiant.) 
A very splendid meteor ; the streak perhaps 
sunlit. 

[Description of the meteor’s real course by Prof J 
H. A. Newtou. (Letter in the ‘ Richmond] 
(U.S.) Daily Dispatch,* Dec. 13, 1877.) 


|l33 miles. V elocity (from 26 i 
estimations of duration), 
17^ miles per second ;| 


per second.) 


|78 ( ± 6) miles in not 
than 16 seconds. Te- 
locity not greater than 5| 
miles per second). 


62 + 21 (±3°) 
Taiui. 


[286 (± 1)+ 64(± 6), at: 
i (5, o) Draconis. [ = G| 
166; Schmidt, Heis, 
Nov. 1-16 ; Clark, and 
DGg, Nov. 23— Dec. 9.] 


|l30 miles. Duration of the 332 — 20 ( ± 6°) 
whole flight about 7 sec. ; 
velocity ISJmilespersec. 


|l66 miles in about 10 se-j 
conds for the whole 
course ; 15 J miles per sec.| 
(parabolic speed 15.5| 
miles per sec,). 

|l60 miles in 8 or 9 seconds ;| 
about 19 miles per se- 
cond. (Parabolic speedj 
20 miles per second.) 

|70 miles in about 3 secs., 
23 miles per sec. (Para- 
bolic speed 21 m. per 
sec.). 


[214-7 (± 4°) near 
Tirginis. 


|A slight alteration of the radiant (diminishing 
its longitude) brings the orbit nearly into 
coincidence with that of the comet of 
1702. A well-known radiant, Taurids I. 
(Calculation of the course by G. L. Tupman, 
‘ The Observatory,’ vol. i. pp. 316 and 361.) 

|The real orbit of the meteor cannot have been 
far from circular. Period 549 days about ; 
motion direct, with inclination about 30° 
(See the calculation of its path, p. 270, by 
G. L. Tupman). 

[Radiant a little S. of the Ecliptic. Directed in 
its real orbit very nearly from the sun’s 
place (R.A. 4°’, N. Deck 2°). 


p 46 (1877), 210° -10° ; rich and probably new 
shower; Corder, Apr,— May, 1877, 208-6; 
Porshey, Apr. 18, 1841, 198°-8°. 


[247-26(± 6°);closeto[ 
Antares. 


290 + 42 ; near 5 Cygni ; 
(or between 286° +45°j 
and 300° + 35°), 


[Radiant of fireball, 1873, June 17th, Aus- 
tria and Bohemia (Galle, and von Niessl),! 
248°-20°. 

Denning, end of July, 1878, 284° + 44°; 
radiant of bright slow-moving meteors. 
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Tlie meteor appeared as a distinct well-defined silver-coloured streak, 
W.S.W. of Dnblin, forming a spiral curve, with a distinct head or nnclens of 
white light, which after being visible for nearly two seconds, bnrst into frag- 
ments with a loud noise [?] The spiral streak continued visible for seven 


Fig. 1. 

9 ^ Fig. 2. 



minutes, during which time the spiral form became more and more developed, 
until the circles became lost by evaporation. The sky was clear and the atmo- 
sphere cahn.’* At ISTewtown the meteor fell from near the zenith to S.W., 
leaving a streak for nearly a quarter of an hour which curled on itself 


Fig. 3. 


thus ^ and afterwards acquired this form C • Its cloud-masses 

must have been lighted up by the sun’s rays, and were more striking, 
even, it would seem in England than they have been described in Ireland. 
The appearance which it exhibited at Monmouth is noted in Mr. Watkins 
Old’s observation of its course in the accompanying Fireball List. Mr. 

A. W. Batson, of the South Wales 
Institution at Swansea, who is a 
good artist, made two sketches of 
it, which are thus referred to in the 
‘ Standard ’ of October 23rd : — “ The 
meteor feU perpendicularly, almost 
due west, over the light of the sun. 
After its disappearance there re- 
mained an immensely bright, jagged 
trail of light, which gradually as- 
sumed a spiral form, and floated in 
a southerly direction. In its last 
form it looked like a letter 0 with 
flourishes. This phenomenon was 
visible for fully ten minutes, at the 
end of which time it dissolved into 
a cloud of phosphorescent light.” 

1877, ISfovember 23rd, 8*» 24“ 
p.m„ Lancashire, and most parts of 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
land. Accounts of this detonating 
fireball, which appeared as large as 
the full moon at Manchester and 
Liverpool, and was at least as brilliant, appeared m a great many con- 
temporary journals, local and leading newspapers, and scientific periodi- 
cals, very quickly after its occurrence. A letter from Captain Tupman, 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in the ‘ Times ’ of K'ovember 30th, 
soliciting particular accounts of its appearance from observers in Wales, 
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Lancashire and Cheshire, was responded to by fully 120 communications, 
the substance of which Captain Tupman has discussed and presented in 
three papers, which are contained in the first yearly volume of the newly 
edited and published journal of Astronomy, ‘ The Observatory ’ (at pp. 
282, 316, and 351). The general features of the fireball, and of two 
others seen on the same evening, are discussed, with a plate of several 
phases of its appearance seen by Mr. Plant at Manchester, in the first ; 
and the materials furnished for comparison, with particulars of the in- 
dividual accounts, and with the final results to which their examination 
led him, are presented in the remaining two of Captain Tupman’s papers. 
The same letter in the * Times ’ which invited these communications also 
described a meteor of singular interest and brightness, seen by Captain 
Tupman at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the night of !N’ovem- 
ber 27th, which will be the subject of the following paragraph of this 
Appendix. A striking statement of an observer at Queenstown, Cork 
Harbour, followed in a few lines after the impression of the same letter, 
that at the hour of the fireball’s appearance a meteor of extreme bril- 
liancy was observed travelling, in bright moonlight, across the northern 
sky, showing the vast extent of country over which this large meteor, 
which burst forth directly over Liverpool, was satisfactorily observed. 
A fireball only slightly less conspicuous was, it appears, noticed at 
several places at 7^ 25®^, an hour before the appearance of the large one, 
and sufficient accounts of its course and apparent path were forwarded 
to Captain Tupman from observers who were fortunate enough to witness 
both meteors, to show that it was probably a member of the same meteor 
stream and diverged from the same radiant-point as the larger one. A 
detonating fireball of great brilliancy was also seen at Strassburg, on the 
same evening, at 6 o’clock p.m.* 

The position of this fireball focus, or centre of emanation of at least 
one detonating or aerolitic fireball of the 23rd of last November is 
sufficiently remarkable to become the source of a new series of conjectures 
and researches regarding any aerolitic or detonating meteors that may in 
future times be observed ; for it was discovered that in the real direction 
of its flight this unusually striking fireball’s radiant-point agrees in 
position with that of a very notable and important star-shower diverging 
from near the Pleiades and Hyades in the middle and early part of No- 
vember. The star-shower thus indicated, known, since Mr. Denning’s 
and Mr. Corder’s successful investigations of it in November, 1876, as 
“ Taurids I.,” was found by Mr. Denning, among frequent rich displays of 
its meteors in that year, to reach a conspicuous maximum on the morning 
of November 20th, 1876, with a radiant-point marked with the greatest 
certainty at G2°-l-22°. It is exactly at this place that by a complete dis- 
cussion of all the observations furnished to him. Captain Tupman found 
that the great detonating meteor’s radiant-point of the 28rd of November 
last was situated. It is thus a very plain and obvious inference that the 
shooting stars forming the body of the stream which the earth encounters 
striking it from Taurus about the middle, and ou a few later nights of 
November, are of the same hard, compact materials, in smaller fragments, 
as thafc of which the fireball must have been composed to produce the 
loud and violent concussion of the air with which its explosion was marked 
by a thunder-like report in Wales, Lancashire, and the Isle of Man. 


* * Strassburg Gazette ; ’ and ‘Nature,’ vol. xvii. p. 114. 
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The “ Tanrids I.” are apparently small aerolites ; and it may be added that 
the comet of 1702, whose fragments, if they strike the earth at all, must 
do so from a radiant point at about 56° + 20° on the 27th of November, 
appears to be so closely associated with the new-found maximum of the 
“ Taurids I.” on November 20th, that if the aerolitic character of that 
meteor shower is certainly established, a fair presumption then suggests 
itself that the material of the comet itself is a firm and solid substance, 
and that the “ Taurid shooting stars, and even detonating fireballs which 
sometimes accompany them, are but small fragments compared with 
much larger stony masses which may be pictured as congregated to- 
gether in the nucleus of the comet 1 

Besides the many scattered accounts, and the general review of their 
contents given, with an engraving, by Captain Tupman, in his first Paper, 
a full and varied collection of descriptions of the meteor’s appearance by 
di:fferent observers was published in ‘ Nature’ (vol, xvii., pp. 94 and 113). 
Particulars of these various descriptions, including some original accounts, 
will be found in the list of observations of large meteors accompanying 
this Appendix ; and the real height and description of its course, from 96 
miles above the neighbourhood of Derby to a point 14 miles above the 
Irish Channel, about 20 miles north of the Welsh coast near Llandudno, are 
detailed at length in the list of such determinations (pp. 266-7) of several 
large meteors during the past year which is here appended. The meteor’s 
apparent path was noted pretty exactly at ten, and less perfectly at five 
or six other places in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, by the 
stars or planets ; by estimated bearings and altitudes at some twenty-five 
places, and by exact measurements of the same data at four or five. Prom 
two observations of the latter kind by Mr. T. S. Petty, at Llandudno, 
and by Captain Watson on board of the Algeria, in the Irish Channel, 
very near the meteor’s place of disappearance, Captain Tupman legards 
the final height as having been only 14, instead of 26 miles, and the 
radiant-point at 62° +21° instead of at 63° + 15°, which were the first 
deductions of its real course arrived at from the other observations. 
Whatever discrepancies in the end-height and radiant-point are thus 
exhibited, the adopted corrections thus finally introduced appear to be 
absolutely necessary ones to satisfy some of the nearest well-observed 
positions, and especially the two last-named very important observations. 
Of the two explosions, or first outburst and final disruption, between 
which the meteor was a most vivid bluish pear-shaped fireball, with a 
long tail of red stars or sparks following it, the first took place at a height 
of about 40 miles exactly over Liverpool, and in a considerable part of its 
track before this point the meteor was described as resembling an ordinaiy 
shooting-star. It left no long persistent streak, and burst at last into a 
shower of highly- coloured fragments with an explosion, the report of 
which was loudly heard in two or three minntes like artillery and thunder 
on the Lancashire and Welsh coasts, and in the Isle of Man. 

The following is the calculation by Captain Tupman of the real course 
of the bright fireball which he observed on the evening of November 27th, 
1877:— 

A Meteor of Short Periodic Time, By Captain Gr. L. Tupman. 

On^ the 27th of November, 1877, at 10^ 26“ G.M.T. precisely, the 
sky being clear, I observed a fine fireball, of normal type, descend from 
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about 6® above tbe star Castor to a point about 5® or 6® to the left of 
Sir ins. The terminal point was exactly the same altitude as Sirius ^ and 
about the same distance to the left. The meteor began as a first or 
second magitude star ; and, after traversing one-fourth or one-third of its 
path, it suddenly increased in brilliancy and apparent size to a fine 
bluish- white fireball, and emitted a train, coloured blue, red, and green, 
many degrees long. A.t this time the pear-shaped ball was 10 or 12 
minutes in diameter. At about two-thirds of its course it began to dimi- 
nish in lustre, and, turning a dull red colour, moved very slowly towards 
the end, so slowly, that it seemed to come almost to a standstill. It was 
then seen through a thin cloudy haze, and was about equal to Sirius in 
lustre. I counted 22 seconds duration, making a mental allowance for 
the time that had elapsed before I commenced to count ; but immediately 
afterwards, by imagining the course to be described again, I thought the 
duration was It or 16 seconds. It could not have been less than 15, and 
may have been 20 seconds. The path was gently curved towards Orion. 
The place of observation was half a mile East of the Royal Observatory, 
Oreenwich. 

Tbe meteor was also seen by Mr. Henry Oorder, at Writtle, near 
Chelmsford, who thus describes it : — 

Nov. 27, 10^ 25“ — At the commencement it was of the 3rd or 4th 
magnitude, rapidly increasing to first magnitude, of deep red colour and 
red train. Then equal to 7e?ms, greenish blue. It began 83®+ 31®, 
ended 91®—!° in a cloud. Path 38® long, traced on the chart among 
the stars of Taurus and Orion ; parallel to p Tauri and a Ormiis, and 
when produced the path coincided with 5 Monocerotis. Mr, Corder sup- 
posed that the meteor ended at the extinction of the bright light, all 
further view being cut off by the clouds. The duration was not noted, 
as he endeavoured to call the attention of a friend ; but he was struck by 
the great length of time it remained visible^ — estimated at about 5 or 6 
seconds. 

The real ending was seen by Mrs. Ursula Ware, at Clifton Down, 
Bristol, at an altitude equal to that of Si/rius, and about 1® to the left of 
the vertical of Procyon [by a diagram]. It moved veiy little during the 
3 seconds it was visible. Time 10^ 40“. 

These descriptions afford the following coordinates as basis of calcu- 
lations : — 


Began 

Became Bright 

Became Dull 

Ended. 

Azimuth Alt. 

Azimuth Alt. 

Azimuth. Alt. 

Azimuth. 

. . 

Alt. 

i 

Grreenwich N. 85® E. 44® 

S. 81° B.,.. 34°... 

b. C!>® E ... 20® 

S. 69° B.... 

64° 

Writtle ...is. 67 E. 50 


8. 51 E.... 23 



Bristol 



8. 79^ E... 



These positions are in remarkable agreement, and the following true 
path satisfies them all, both azimuths and altitudes, within 1®. 

When the meteor first became visible, it was at the real height of 50 
statute miles vertically over a point off the mouth of the Thames, 11 
miles north of Margate, or in lat. 51® 33' N. ; long. 1® 21' E. It moved 
in the direction S. 26® B., in a path inclined 85® to the horizon, and dis- 
appeared at the height of 13 miles vertically over a point 12 miles west 
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of Sfe. Omer, in France, or in lat. 50® 45' N. ; long, 2® 0^ B., the total 
length of the path being 78 miles ± 5 miles. 

The radiant point is obtained with precision in 285® + 64® (neglecting 
the slight zenithal deflection, the Right Ascension being certainly within 
1®, the Declination within 5®), corresponding to 340® of longitude and 7® 
of ecliptic Korth Polar distance. 

The other elements required are — 

o / 

Longitude of tlie sun 245 60 

Longitude of the apex of the earth’s 
motion 156 25 

Log. radius vector 9*99394 

Earth's orbital velocity 19*1 statute miles per second. 

Now assuming, as usual, the meteor to have been moving with the 
velocity due to a sensibly parabolic orbit — ^that is to say, 19*1 x V 2, 
the aberration of the radiant would have been 44° 35', and the relative 
velocity 16*9 miles per second. The meteor then would have traversed 
the 78 miles of its visible path in about 4J seconds of time, or the 50 
miles of it seen by Mr. Oorder in less than 3 seconds. Altering the 
position of the radiant, even as much as 10° in the direction of mo/ximum 
effect, Le., away from the apex of the earth’s motion, produces no sen- 
sible effect upon this “ parabolic” duration. 

The actual duration was certainly not less than 15 seconds ; it may 
have been 20 seconds (I should say it was 17 seconds, for I frequently 
test my habit of counting seconds, and generally find it about 5 per cent, 
too slow.) It is impossible that I can have been many seconds in error 
in counting 15 or 20. Mr. Oorder was struck by the long duration. He 
made no attempt to count it, as he tried to call the attention of a friend. 
His rough estimate of 5 or 6 seconds refers to about two-thirds of the 
visible path. 

Talnng 16 seconds as the real duration, the relative velocity is only 
51- miles per second, corresponding to an orbital velocity for the meteor 
of 20*4 miles per second. Since the radius vector is common to both 
orbits, we have the relation — 

(2 - p)j 

where Yj, Y are the orbital velocities of the earth and the meteor re- 
spectively, a the mean distance of the meteor’s orbit, that of the earth 
being 1, and p the common radius vector. 

Whence a =1*1691, corresponding to the periodic time 462 days» 
and the other elements of the orbit are — 

^ =s *9858 
e = *1568 
^ - 4® 16' 

« 70® 6' 
n = 245 60 
^ = 16 0 
Motion direct. 

I will now suppose that the actual duration was only one-half of that 
taken before, that is only 7^ seconds. As the radiant point is determined 
with a degree of accuracy that will not allow it to be shifted many degrees 
farther away from the apex, the true orbital velocity of the meteor, on 
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this extreme supposition, is no greater than 21*5. Thence the mean dis- 
tance 1*3785 corresponding to a periodic time of 591 days, the other 
elements being — 

q = -9869 
€ « -2848 
= - 2® 29' 

IT = 68 19 
n « 245 50 
i = 21° 9' 

It is not worth while to consider the case of the duration having 
possibly been much greater than 15 seconds ; for had it been so great 
as 30 seconds, the elements of the orbit would be sensibly the same as 
for a duration of 15 seconds. 

It is remarkable that the elements of the orbit of this meteor, with the 
exception of the inclination (^), are determined with a degree of accuracy 
equal to those of a well-observed comet. The node is, of course, given, 
by the mere record of time, within 3^' : the perihelion distance is accurate 
to the fourth place of decimals : the anomaly (^) and the longitude of 
the perihelion are within a few minutes, while the mean distance and 
eccentricity must be very approximate. Such favourable conditions, 
however, as the present will rarely happen. 

Many observers have recognised a radiant point of shooting stars very 
near to that of this fireball, and about the same date [see Mr. Greggs 
comparative list, in ‘ B. A. Report,’ 1874] ; but there are as yet no records 
of the apparent velocity of the meteors. If the radiant be persistent and 
the apparent velocity of the meteors be slow, there must exist a meteoric 
ring of nearly circular form occupying the position in space defined by 
the elements given above. 

So far as I am aware, the assumption of a paarabolic orbit has satis- 
fied, within probable limits of error, all previous observations of this 
character. Hyperbolic orbits for fireballs have been deduced, but only on 
the assumption that the observed durations were accurate. Experience 
proves that the most reliable observers cannot avoid errors of 10 or even 
20 per cent., and that in favourable cases of long duration. 

The orbit deduced above for the fireball of 1877, Hov. 27, is inde- 
pendent of any reasonable error in estimating the duration. It is suffi- 
cient for the establishment of a short periodic time (such as 500 days) 
that the meteor “ moved slowly ” ffiom a fairly well-determined radiant 
point, distant about 90® from the point in the heavens towards which the 
earth’s motion was directed. 

On the Tersdds L 1876, August 9, 10, 11. By Captain G. L. Tupman. 

On the three evenings above mentioned, while residing at St. Moritz, 
in the Engadine, I set myself the task of determining the position of the 
Perseus radiant as accurately as possible. I watched the immediate 
neighbourhood of the radiant, and only took account of those paths 
which from falling favourably among stars could be mapped with great 
accuracy. The number of such paths obtaiaed was of course very limited, 
but they are more valuable for the purpose than a large number of 
roughly recorded paths. I made use of Mr, Proctor’s ‘ Hew Star Atlas,’ 
first edition. It is Uot to be supposed that the determination of the exact 
point of beginning and ending of each track was attempted — ^that would 

1878- 
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serre no nsefal pnrpose — tlie care was expended on the trwe dmction and 
general position of the paths. 

The following observations of true Perseids were obtained : — 



Local 
Mean time 

Beginning 

End 

3Iag. 


1876. 

h. m. 

o o 




Aug. 9. 

8 50 

199 + 66 

209 + 20 

¥ 

(Swift, bright strealj. 


9 5 

191 -r 57 

199 X 20 

¥ 

Very swift ; streak very fine. 


9 22 

19 + 59 

365 + 58 

$ 

Very swift ; very bright. 


9 40 

223 + 60 

221 + 20 

9 

Very swift ; very bright streak. 


9 45 

222 J- 30 

220 ± 0 

lA 

Very swift. 


10 0 

255 + 16 

246 - 3 

? 

Teiy swift ; bright stieak, 

A.ug. 10. 

9 30 

204 -r 50 

210 J- 17 

2 

Veiy swift : streak. 


9 35 

19 + 58^ 

0-1-58 

¥ 

„ „ streak. 


9 SO 

23 + 604 

348 + 68 1 


„ „ streak. 


9 55 

218 + 75 

218 - 45 

n 

„ „ bright streak. 


11 30 

29 + 41 

23 + 32 

2 

„ „ streak. 


11 35 

39 + 44 

34 + 27 




11 40 , 

26 + 63 

361 + 62 1 




11 45 ‘ 

0 + 60 

339 + 53 




11 65 

37 + 60| 

33 + 61J 

? 

Nearly stationary ; 1° long ; half 






as broad ; many seconds ; very 






red. 


12 0 j 

49i + 58 

jStationary | 

n 

Almost stationary; very slight 






motion; less than away 






from Cassiopeia. 

Aug. 11. 

8 53 

45 + 77 

235 + 81 

1 

Tery swift. 

1 8 55 

80 X 67 

87 T 564 

1 

Slow; red; streak. 

^ 9 0 

0 + 72 

330 + 72 1 


Rather slow. 

9 40 

70 59 

79 + 69 



, 10 5 

58 + 58 

65 + 672 


Slow. 


Mean Alt. of the 
Perseus Radiant. 

n. m. h. m. 

'^ug. 9, 8 50 to 9 50, counted 6 Perseids and 4 others 24 

Aug. 10, 9 30 to 10 35, „ 2C Perseids and 15 others 28 

„ 10 55 to 12 0, „ 22 Perseids and 9 others 37 

Aug. 11, 8 55 to 10 38, „ 26 Perseids and 22 others 26 

I find the radiant point to be distinctly double. 12 of the above 
indicate with great precision the position 46° + 57°*6, and 8 give 
38° + 56°*0 with equal accuracy. Although hardly 4° apart, I have no 
doubt these two centres of radiation are distinct. 

1878, March 25th, 10^ 22®“ 3U^ a.m. Forfarshire and the east coast of 
Scoi^nd. ^ The fireball, described as brilliant in daytime, and in bright 
sunshine, in Scotland and in the northern counties of England on wiis 
date, pursued its visible^ course over the North Sea from a height of 50 
miles over a point 30 miles E.S.B. from Berwick to a height of scarcely 
more than 20 miles over the sea 45 miles E.N.E. from Aberdeen. This 
^th m 130 miles long, descending with a slope of about 13°, from 5° or 6° 
W, of South, towards 5° or 6° E. of North, referred to the horizon of 
placTO neap Dundee and Aberdeen. Of the duration of the meteor’s %ht 
m this course but few accounts were preserved ; but at a height of 35 
miles when it was off Arbroath (« a little north of east ” from Callander), 
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110 miles north from ISTewcastle-on-Tyne, and 75 miles in a direct line 
from Dunbar, a first outburst of sparks and scintillations (seen at Cal- 
lander) seems to have taken place, agreeing nearly in its altitude (16°) 
with the apparent altitude of 12® or 15° at which it first attracted 
observers* attention by its unwonted size and luminosity, at Newcastle. 
It is in the last 60 miles of its path from this point that durations of its 
flight varying from one-and-a-half to two seconds were noted at Newcastle 
and at Callander ; while an observer, apparently of its whole path, near 
Stranraer, gives four seconds for its duration. Either of these estimates 
gives nearly 35 miles per second as its real speed of flight. The radiant 
point was at 382° — 20° (KA. and Deck), and the speed of a meteor from 
this radiant point with a parabolic orbit is 33 miles per second ; a velocity 
which the observations therefore substantiate very nearly. Measurements 
of the meteor*s course at two places near Callander, and at two places 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, as pointed out by observers there, were obtained 
by Professor Herschel, and corroborated each other at those places within 
a few degrees. In answer to a request for similar measurements addressed 
to observers of the fireball in the ‘Scotsman* of May 1st, by Professor 
Herschel, a very exact description of its apparent path by carefully 
observed positions of the line of light, or cloud-streak left upon its track, 
at Coupar Angus, 15 miles N.W. from Dundee, was sent to the Committee 
by the head railway porter of that station, Mr. John Robertson. And good 
accounts of its course at Wigton and SEawick, in the south-west part of 
Scotland, and at Darlington, as a more distant point of observation in 
England, were also recorded, of which the collected statements carefully 
compared together, combine to fix with considerable certainty, and with a 
degree of accuracy which only admits of very small corrections, the 
height and situation, and the real direction and velocity, of the meteor’s 
course, as above described. A peal of distant thunder, heard at about the 
time of the meteor’s appearance at Dunbar, is perhaps attributable to it, 
though the distance of the nearest point of the meteor’s track was there 
70 miles, which sound traverses in five minutes and a half ; and throughout 
its course it was indeed between 50 and 70 miles distant from all the 
easternmost points of the coast, and from the principal towns of the east 
part of Scotland, where it was veiy widely noted and observed. 

The real direction of this fireball’s motion round the sun and arrival 
upon the earth is remarkable, as but little below the ecliptic (about 9°), 
very nearly at the place which would belong to the path of a body 
projected with parabolic velocity directly from the sun itself. In its real 
orbit io approached the earth from a point of the heavens within 10° of 
the sun’s place (about 3° behind it in longitude, and 9° south of it in 
latitude), which was in the ecliptic at longitude 4^°. The following table 
gives the elements of its orbit, supposing it to have been parabohc : and 
the conclusion arrived at from the observations is that the perihelion 
distance, or the least distance of the meteor in its orbit from the sun’s 
centre during its closest approach to and passage round the sun, was 
about ^V^h (0*022) of the earth’s distance from the sun, or about four of 
the sun’s radii distant from its surface as it neared it, and made the rapid 
circuit of its sharply returning orbit round it 1 

a = isi° son 

£ = 70^ I retrograde. 

I = 0*022 J 
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A LIST OF FIREBALLS SEEN DURING AND 


’ Hour 
Date’ 

^(LclTime)| 


1871. ' h m 
Sept. 4 0 30 p.m. 


1876. 
Tan. 29 

Feb.27 

May 8 

fnn. 10 


About 
0 p.ia. 

6 15 am. 

8 4:5 p.m. 

About 
1 10 40 p.m. 


7 


^ep. 23 
sov. 8 


[Ross, Hereford- 
shire. 


St. Harys Os- 
cott 

iHelrose, Scot-] 
land. 

Ibid 


London 


rulylS ll 7 p.m. 


Clapton, Lon- 
don, 


Dec.l3 


9 37 p.m. 


7 40 p.m. 

6 S3 p.m. 
the same 
hour, o'' 
5"* p.m. 

a. M. T, 
to a mi- 
nute, as 
that of 
the large 
fireball 
seen in 
England.| 
4 45 p.m. 


1877. 

Feb.Ul 


T 40 p.m. 


Place of 
Observation 


Apparent Size. 


3 or 6 X ? 


Bright meteor .. 
|Bright fireball .. 
Brilliant meteor. 


[Nucleus rather 
small, butbright] 
and dazzling. 


Very fine meteor. 


Beautiful 
blue colour, 


St. Germain en Large fireball 
Layo, France.' 


Melrose, Scot-; 
land. 

Bossini^e, 
Taud, and 
generally ob- 
served in 
Switzerland. 


Bright meteor 
Large fireball 


[Nortiifield, near 
Birmingham. 


Birmingham .. 


Brighter and 
l£:ger than $ 
appears atnighti 


[Very brilliant 
meteor. 


Colonr 


Moved slowly 


Rather swift. 


First white,! 
then bril- 
liant green.] 


hrVTiite. 


Duration 


[About 2 
seconds. 


Motion quick 
(no time to 
can atten- 
tion). 


iMotion very 
slow, com- 
pared to 
that of most 
meteors. 


Position or 
Apparent Path 


Beginning at alt. 
about 30'* N.R,| 
and disappear- 
ing at about alt. 
10°, clue N, 

[Passed thjough| 
Andromeda. 
iPassed from N. to| 

S.W. 

[Moving towards] 
S.W. 

[Between Leo Mi-| 
nor and Leo] 
Major 


[Began just below 
a Pegasi, and 
disappeared at 
or near a Pis- 
cium. 

Began in the Con- 
stellation Lyra, 
and passed im- 
mediately be- 
low that of 
Aqnila. 

[Passed from N.W. 
to S.E. 

Point of first ap- 
pearance close] 
to a Tarandi] 
(Bode) at ^(Po- 
laris, € C^sio-| 
peia) ; [26° -f- 
76°.] Disap-| 
pearing at alt, 
20° or 21°. 


[In the S,B., from 
about alt. 60°| 
to about 30° 


[In the north-west; 
no part of its 
path having i 
very great ap- 
parent alt. 
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BEFOEE THE YEAR ENDING IN AUGUST, 1878. 


^plth Direction or Radiant-point Appearance, Remarks, Ac. 


Observer or 
Reference 


. [Near 8 Aqiiarii by the com- Like a large roman-candle ball. H. Southall (commu- 
bined paths ; 345®— 15° [The same meteor’s apparent nicated by G. J. 
( ± 4® in R. A., and ± 8° in path and appearance at Bur- Symons.) 

Bed.] ham is recorded with a sketch 

in these Reports. Vol. for 
1872, p. 74.] 

. From E. to W Communicated byG. J. 

Symons, 

Id. 


. Moving in a direction from Its light in the West attracted Frank Bennett. ‘ Eng- 
N. to W. attention to it ; end of its lish Mechanic,’ vol. 

path concealed by trees ; no xxiii., p, 404 ; Jime 
train. Also observed at Writ- 30, 1 870. 
tie, Chelmsford, see these Re- 
ports, vol. for 1877, p. 104. 


.J. B.H. Ibid. p. 485, 
July 21, 1876. 


. Directed towards Saturn Nucleus white and brilliant E. Ferrid'es. ‘ Comptes 

when first seen, expanded Rendus,' vol.lxmii. 
justbefore disappearance like p. 459 (Aug, 14, 
a green fire- work. 1 876), 


Communicated by G.J. 

Symons. 

. Fell quite perpendicularly. End of path hidden behind a M, F. Ward (com- 
[Radiant in Cepheus or mountain-top, 2 miles from, municated by G, J. 
Lyra?] and 4,000 above the observer's Symons.) 

point of view. 


Descending thus * • Globular nucleus. In dear, Mrs. F. Impey (com- 

r bright sky, with no stars, municated by J. E. 

yet clearly visible. [Other Clark.) 
descriptions of this meteor 
point near foot | appeared in these Reports, 

of Bootes.] ' vol. for 1877, pp. 114-116.] 

Travelling towards the North < Birmingham 'Daily 

Post,’ February 14, 
1877. 
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A List op Fiebballs seen during- and bbpord 


t Hour 

^ j Appros. Place of 
* G.M.T., 01 Observation 
i(LcL Time)] 


Apparent ISize 


1877. j li m 
|Apr.20 About 
1 9 p.m. 

iMay2lJ About 
6 pjn. 


Newcastle, 
Wicklow, i 
Ireland. 
[Fianarantsoa, 
^ladagascar. 


Brilliant meteor. 

|Laige fireball; de- 
tonating. 


MaySOll 26 p.m. 


Jun.16 9 30 p.m. 


jjuly2-lj 

sJ 

|Aug.lr 


|Writtle, near! 
Chelmsford, 
Esses, 

iBirmingham ...I 


9 15 p.m. 

9 p.m. 
1a.m. 


{Small at first ; at| 
lasts i;.. 


[Bridport, Dor- 
setshire. 

iPontresina, Bn- 
gadine, 

jWrittle, near| 
Chelmsford. 


17 8 13 p.m. 


Putney, London! 


IT 


31 
Sept. 7 


8 14 p.m. 


7 45 a.m.| 

(About 10 
6 p.m,) 


Colchester, 

Esses. 


Bailinasloe, 
Ireland. 
|Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S. 


Coloui* 


Only a few| 
seconds. 


Fiery red en- 
circled by| 
blue; halo| 
and tail 
comet-like. 


Orange ; then 
bluish 
white. 

|Reddish ; 
then white.! 


Bed.. 


:hJixius , 

... 


Yellow .. 
Greenish.. 


[As bright 2is> the 
moon in its first] 
quarter. 


[Ahout half the ap- 
parent diameter 
of the moon. 


|A very brilliantj 
meteor. 

Large meteor,. 


Duration 


Passed from H.W.j 
to S.E. 


[Eather slow ;| 
2 seconds. 


3*0 seconds. 


|Slow speed. 
1 second. 


Bluish green. 


About 2 or 3 From near jS to 


iVeiypale, or 
white; red] 
sparks.. 


seconds. 


Position or 
Appai'ent Path 


overhead. 
[The day had 
been peculiar, 
and the morn- 
ing at Fia- 
narantsoa SQ 
alarmingly dark 
that the market 
place was de- 
serted.] 

iFrom SSSO + ATJ'I 
to 319° + 36°;! 
obser\atioii 
very accurate, 
iFrom 0 Leonis to] 
a Cancri. 


From 20® N. of E, 
alt. 30®, to alt.! 
10®, due E. 
[From 245®+ 4® 
to 228®- 3® 
From 80® + 45® 
to 75*^ + 32® 


Seen for 
second or| 
more. 


near « Piscium ; 
from 344® +2° 
to 357.i® +6®, 
as the best ap- 
proximate po- 
sition. 

Shot across the 
S.E. heavens. 


In the West 


iRemained almost 
stationary 
where it ap- 
peared (in Vid* 
pecula) at about 
295° + 15®, 
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THE YEAR ENDINO IN AUGUST, m^---COnUmed, 


Path Direction or Radiant-point Appearance, Remarks, &c. ^Serence^ 


. The illumination of the meteor (Communicated by G. 
lit up the sky. J. Symons.) 

.Resembled a comet or rocket T. Brockway. ‘Chioni- 
with halo and tail, and a cle’ of the London 
cloudy appearance round it. Missionary Society, 
Burst into two bright star- 1877 ; (communi- 
like appearances at last ; cated by H. Corder). 
followed shortly by a long 
low peal of thunder. 


7° Horizontally from N. to S. j Ended with a flash, and small H. Corder. 

radiant in Cassiopeia (?) terminal spark. Left an 

orange streak for 2 or 3 
seconds. 

Radiant S. 5, 6, in Yirgo ; Flickered in transit; light W. H. Wood. 

[confirmed generally by the dimmed by twilight. [Also 
Bristol observation.] seen at Bristol ; see these 

Reports, voLfor 1877, p. 122.] 

iS® Downwards, left to right ; in- Seen in twilight ; left no streak. J. E. Clark. 

dined 45® from vertical. 


. Prom direction of Pegasus... Left a streak... H. Corder. 


^bout 15® 


• Apparently not a Perseid. 
[Agrees with Denning’s 
new radiant for August 
10-13, at 97® + 71®.] 


I^ot more In the course of a few seconds 
thanj® afterwards three meteors 
(anda fourth some minutes 
later), equal to 1st mag. 
stars, appeared almost 
without motion at the 
same place. 


Left a streak for 20 or 30 Id. 
sea>nds. Similar meteors at 
2*» 8® (8® N.B. from Polaris) 
and 2^ 27® a.m. (behind 
clouds in N.E.) lit up the sky 
like this one. 

Nudeus a large round ball, James L. McCance. 
with another smaller body ‘The Observatory,’ 
(one observer remarked) fol- vol. i. p. 177> Sept., 
lowing in its track; also 1877. 
notic^ in the north of Lon- 
don, see the ‘ Standard ’ of 
August 20, 1877. . 

Pale coloured nucleus with a ChelmsfordNewspaper 
long trail of light emitting (communicated by 
sparks of ruddy hue. Ap- Hi Corder). 
pearance very different from 
that of the Perseid shooting 
stars. 

CommunicatedbyG. J. 

Symons. 

Observer’s attention attracted John Graham. Letter 
by the light in the sky; in- from D. Kirkwood 
creased in brightness till it in the ‘ Scientific 
disappeared. American ; ’ (‘ Lon- 

don Iron Trade Ex- 
change,’ Oct. 6). 
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A List of Fikeballs seen dueing and before 


Date 

Hour 

Approx. 

G.M.T.,or 

(LcLTime) 

Place of 
Observation 

Apparent Size. 

Colour 

Duration 

1877. 

h m s 





Sep. 11 

(About 8 0 

Petit Saconnex, 

Large bolide 

Pale green ... 

About 3 


pm. Swiss; 

near Geneva. 



seconds. 


or 7 40 p.nL 






Paris time). 





n 

(About 

Boen, Loire, 

Extremely bril- 




7 45p,m.) 

France. 

liant fireball. 



11 

(8 7 p.m. 

Rossinifere, 

“Nearly or quite 


Travelled 


Swiss; or 

Vaud, Swit- 

as brilliant as 


rapidly. 


7 46 p.m. 

Zetland. 

that of Aug. 25, 




Paris 


1877;” [no other 




time). 


description of 






this “previous” 






large fireball 






given.] 



16 

9 33 p.m.i 

Binningham ... 



White ... 

1*5 second 

28 

About 

Hoier, Tender, 

Apparent size of 

Red, then 

Rapid 


7 30 p.m. 

Germany. 

the full moon. 

I 

white. 


Oct« 2 

8 59 pjn. 

\ 

Bristol ' 

= Itt. mag. * for 

Very bright 

* 

j 

Rather slow 




J of its course ; 

white. 

motion. 




then, with a 






flash, 



2 

9 46 p.m. 

Ibid. ............ 

1 =}^ 

Bright white. 


a 

8 38 p.m* 

Ibid. 

= P 

VeTV R'etnff. 


1 

1 


j DWJULw »•« 


Position or 
Apparent Path 


Beginning in the] 
north-east, it 
passed from 
thence across 
the planet Mars,! 
and disappeared] 
in the south 
before reachingj 
the summit of 
Mont Salfive. 

Moved at a smalll 
altitude above] 
the eastern hori* 
zon. 

Bogan just above 
[? below] 7} An* 
dromedse, and 
close by y Pet 
gasitorAquarii^l 
where it burst. 


[From aArietisto] 
ju Ceti, 

jShot upwards, 
crossing! the 
zenith from no 
great altsfcude 
in the 8.?^ 
and passinj 
about 60 
disappeared 
near o Ursse 
joris (Mizax 
Dubhe). 

From ^ (o $) Ce- 
phef, towards, 
and a degree 
past a Andro- 
medse. 

|At a low altitude 
in the N.N.'W. 


the right of a 
and j8 Ursse ms^-j 
joris. 
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THE YEAlt ENDING IN AUGUST, 1%1%—mitimed, 


I Radiant-point 


Appearance, Remarks, &c. 


Observet or 
Reference 


“raversed a 
large aicofl 
the sky. 


[About N. to S.] 


The nucleus appeared spherical, 
brighter on its southern than 
on its northern side; died 
out, leaving a light-streak 
visible for a few seconds. 


Geneva Newspaper. 


jDirection of motion from N. 
I to S. Path sensibly 
I curved. 


iLeft a streak like that of 
rocket on its path. A slight 
noise was heard during its 
passage by more than one ob- 
server. 

The nucleus threw out smaller 
bodies, like the fire-ball of 
Aug. 26th, on its course. Left 
a hght-streak for 11 minutes, 
falling at the ends to a per- 
fect bow-shape before disap- 


V. Duram. ‘ Comptes 
Rendus,’ vol. boxv, 
p. 577, Sept. 17th, 
1877. 

M. F. Ward. (Com- 
municated by G. J. 
Symons.) 




pearing. Shooting stars were 
frequent there and the sky 
was very clear. 


.'[Probable radiant in, or 
southward from Aquila, 
(or ? from Cygnus)]. 


This meteor and the next 
were &om a radiant of 7 
or 8 bright shooting stars 
seen in 5 hours on the same 
night, in Quadrans, at 
226® + 52®. 

From the same radiant as the 
last. 


|First aspect like the full moon, 
but redder; shone out as it 
I^sed Mizar wijh a light 
like the sun’s ; and from there 
to near Dubhe left a light- 
streak 16® long, visible at the 
bursting-place for IJ hour; 
became S shaped and drifted 
westwards, the end-palcli to 
•n TJrsae, where it was hid 
by clouds. No explosion 
heard. 

At its point of maximum or ex- 
plosion, a short nebulous light 
streak remained visible 
minutes, drifting 5® towards 
Cassiopeia before fading out. 

A meteor s= 1st mag. *, at 1 1 ** 17“ 
was also directed from this 

I point (near i? Ursse majoris) ; 

I short course, with sparks, in 


W. H. Wood. 

TowaldKohl, German 
Monthly Journal, 
‘Gaea,* vol. for 
1877, p. 793. 


W. F. Denning. 


Id. 


Short path ...I 


Directed from Polaris; ra- 
diant (from several meteors 
of the same and previous 
nights), 165® + 77®, be- 
tween the Pointers and 
Polaris. 


Left a bright streak on its path, 
2® long., visible for 16 seconds 
in a very hazy sky. 


Id. 
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BEPOBX— 1878 , 


A List of FiEEBAiiLS seen dueinq and bepoeb 


Date 


Hour 
Appros, 
G-.M.T., or 
:(Lcl. Time)! 


Place of 
Observation 


1877.} hm 
iOct. 8 7 0 p.m.| 
(0 


8 0 


7 0 p.m. 


8 11 50 p.m. 


19 


Precisely 
6 15 pjn. 


8 1 30 


30’ 
Nov. 4 




8 4 pjn. 
4]10 13 pjn. 

9 4 pjn 


jClermont Fer- 
rand, Cler- 
mont, France.l 


[TifEanges, Ven-j 
dee, France. 


Bristol 


[Monmouth, 
Wales. 
[Similar de- 
scriptions at 
Cullompton, 
Bath, Hun- 
gerford, 
Strandtown, 
and Omagh, 
in Ireland, 
&C,, contain 
no more exact 
particulars.] 
iDunecht Ob- 
servatory, 
Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


[St. Lawrence, 
Kent. 

jBirniingham .. 
'Sunderland ... 


Apparent Size 


• 2jL, but 


Colour 


=$..|Colour dis- 
tinctly 
green. 


[Extremely bright] 
meteor. 

Meteor with 
bright flash = 
2x ? 


[Extremely bril- 
liant meteor in 
strong twilight 
and moonlight 
(Arctumspl^n- 
ly visible). [At 
Cork it illumi- 
nated the whole} 
city.] 


[White ; the 
streak for 
20 seconds 


Duration 


Less than 2 
seconds. 


Position or 
Apparent Path 


Began near « 
Ursse majons, 
and descended 
to the hoiizon. 

I Just below the 
stars of Drsa 
major. 

|A few degrees 
above the E. 
horizon ; from 
109® + 17° to 
116® + 12®. 


ly white 
wand; then 
gradually 
growing 
fainter. 


ARCTURUS 


URSA 

MAJOR 


'A very brilliant 
meteor. 


[Brilliant meteor. 


About « p . 


[Bright yellowj 
[and red]. 

Deep orange 


2’5 seconds.. 


.York Afine meteors 

brightness uni-| 
form. 


3 23 a.mJSundeiland . .. | » . 

6 21 pjn.|lbid. «..«........At least= 


Fiery red 


Orange 


[Yellowish, 


ish; at last] 
orange. 


jPointof explosion, 
and of the per- 
sistent streak 
at 268® + 60® 
(equinox of 
1865). 


lAbout 1 
second; 
quick. 


seconds ; 
moved 
slowly. 

Il’4 second .. 


I Very slow, 3 
seconds. 


From .350®~l®to 
327® -17®. 

From \ (20 Oeti, 

5 Piscium) to ^ 
(Mars, jf/ Aqua- 
rii) starting a 
few degrees be- 
fore the former 
point. 

From 100®+ 59® 
to 190® +61®. 


[From 47®+ 27® to 
24®+ 17®. 

|From 270® + 16® 
to 255®+ 16®*5. 
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THE YEAR ENDING- IN AUGUST, U7S--C0ntimed, 


Length of 
Path 


Direction or Eadiant-point 


Appearance, Piemarks, tkc. 


Observer or 
Reference 


[Radiant from these two ob- 
servations in RA. 35°, and 
Decl. between + 5° and + 
35°, approximately.] 

Moving towards the East ...I 


Conformable to a radiant 
point at 77°+ 31° of 5 
meteors seen on the same 
evening. 


i’ell some 


jength of 
streak 
scarcely i°, 


J0° 

> 1 ° 

14 ° 


This and the next meteor are 
identical, and the first of more 
than one seen on the same 
night in France. 

Burst with sparks of various| 
colours. 

Left a streak 4° long, visible f or| 
3 seconds. 


|M. Hugon. * Bulletinl 
de I’Association 
Scientifique de 
France,’ vol. xxi, 
p. 224, Jan. 6 th, 1878, 
IP. Grustin. Ibid. 


W. F. Denning. 


|Fell quite vertically till hid 
by a cloud-bank at a pointj 
I (?7 UrsaemajoriSjArctunis), 
as in the sketch. [The me- 
teor at 5^ p,m.,Oct. 18th (see 
NTov. 23rd, Note to the 
Hertford account) though 
quite similar, was yet, no 
doubt, a separate and ear- 
lier meteor.] 


Streak directed towards 
Draconis; streak and the] 
meteor’s course both fore- 
shortened near the radiant] 
point. 


jRadiant R 3 in Musca. [Oct. 
31st-.Nov. 1st, 1877, Den- 
ning; 46°+ 26°.] 

?a Leonid; too swift for aj 
Taurid. [Muscid; samej 
radiant, R 3 , as the last me- 
teor.] 


[The streak ciuved giaduallyl 
northwards, and drifted for 8 ] 
minutes until it lay almost 
horizontal (see the sketch) ; 
clouds then rising ^ipwards 
obscured it. [The length of 
the ‘spear’ or ‘comet’ {end 
cloud and streak together) at 
Dublin, was * 5 lunar diame- 
ters,’ and its altitude above 
the horizon there ‘about 50°.’ 
See discussion of the meteor’s 
real course in this Appendix.] 
^Left a short crooked streak on 
its track for 10 seconds. 
Though not itself visible to 
him directly, the meteor’s 
flash was yet seen by Mr. 
Lohse. 

jits comse and appearance were] 
obscured by clouds. 

|Anterior half of nucleus ruby] 
red ; tail white, 15° long. 


|W. Watkins Old, 
(Communicated by 
W. F. Denning.) 


Ralph Copeland. ‘ Na- 
ture,’ vol. xvii, p, 
29. 


Communicated by 0. 

J. Symons. 

W. H, Wood, 


iT. W. Backhouse, 


[Left a blue or green streak on 
nearly its whole course for 2 
seconds; not so bright com- 
pared to the head as those of 
the Leonids. 


Left no streak. Fifteen other Gr. A. Walpole, ‘ Na- 


meteors were noted on the] 
same night. 


[Leonid. [Directed nearly 
from A, K and n Leonis.] 

Directed from e Aquilae. 
[From unknown raidiant in] 
Aquila or Aquarius (?).] 


Ended with a flash, and with a 
green streak there for 3| 
seconds. 

[Brightest in mid-course ; faded|Id, 
gradually ; left no streak. 


tural History Jour- 
nal,’ vol. i, p. 152, 
Dec. 15th, 1877. 

'T. W. Backhouse. 
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BEPOET— 1878 , 


A List of Fieeballs seen during and before 


Hour 

Approx, 

G.M.T.,or 

(LdTime) 

Place of 
Observation. 

Apparent Size 

Colour 

Buration 

h m s 





9 14 pjn. 

York 

e 0 

Blue ......... 

24 seconds, 




'very slow 





speed. 

9 14 10 

Ibid 

s; 0 

Blue 

ISlow motion ; 

p.m. 


¥ 


about 1| 





second. 

9 14 p.m. 

Ackworth, 

— 2L or 2 

Bluish 


Yorkshire. 




9 14 10 

Ibid,. 

— If. 

Tllnish 

3 seconds ... 

p.m. 





(lifter- 

Eichmond (and 

Fireball of the 



noon) 

the States of 

largest size; de- 




Virginia, and 

tonating. 




N. Carolina, 





U.S.) 




About 

Llandulas, X. 

J or ^ diam. of 

Bluish white, 

14 or 3 se- 

8 25 p.m. 

Wales 

the fnll moon. 

with train 

“conds (two 



A 1 in- magne- 

of red stars. 

estimates.) 



sium tape pro- 

The moon- 




duced by ex- 

light faded 




periment the 

and colonrs 




same illumina- 

of flowers 




tion 4 ft. from 

showed 




the ground. 

clearly in 





its light. 


About 

York; [and Mr. 

[In most accoimts 

[Blue, green, 


8 25 p.m. 

Crossley's 

the breadth of 

white or 



Observatory, 

the head was 

yellow, and 



Bremerside, 

not less than,! 

red. The 



Halifax] 

or even half as! 

colours of 




large again as' 

the frag- 




the moon's 

ments 




diameter, with 

especially 




considerable 

into which 




elongation to- 

the meteor 




wards the tail] 

burst were 





very vivid.] 


i 8 26 p.mJ 

2 miles H. of 

Two maxima, the 




Hertford. 

first at T Hercu- 





lis and the next 




Bate 


Position or 
Apparent Path 


1877. 

S?ov.l6] 


16 


16 


1C 


23 


23 


to 210®+ 48° ; 
course slightly 
curved. 


From 273° +38° 
to 256° + 20°. 


From Ursa Major 
across the ze- 
nith to a Lyras, 
Path curved. 

|Began near a 
Cephei, passed 
within 1° of o 
Lyras, and dis- 
appeared near 
V Herculis. 


23 


:Seen in the last 
part of its path| 
to pass between! 
$ and 7 , and 
between fand n 
Braconis, andj 
to disappear be- 
low Draco. The 
first half of its 
course must- 
have been from! 
near Auriga. 
iFrom 352° + 23° 
to 296° + 7°; 
end well seen at 
1° below and 1° 
beyond a Aqui 
lae ; beginning 
of the track 
marked by the 
light- streak 
pointing back 
to middle of the 
square of Pega- 
sus, as the first 
appearance, 
n the last 15° of 
i^s path seen to 
pass Herculis! 
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THE YBAE ESTDING IN AUGUST, l^7Z—00nUtme(l. 


Length of 
Path 


Direction or Badiant-point 

[Badiant, if com 
meteors, at 35 
angulum.] 

mon to both h 
®-f- 36®, Tri- 

..:b 

> 

j 

f 

f 


Appearance, Eemarks, &c. 


Observer or 
Beference 


45 ® 


20 ® 


sparks. This and the nest 
were two perfectly similar 
meteors; but not from the 
same radiant point [?]. 


|E. Pickard. (Commu- 
nicated by E. 
Clark.) 


of Id. Do. 


iLong path . 


sparks ; appeared 10 seconds] 
after the last meteor. 


is almost the exact opposite] 
of that described at York I] 


E. Catchpool. (Com-j 
municated by J. E, 
Clark.) 


20 ® 


Course, serpentine or wa\’y.. 


Keal course 8® or 10® W, oi 

N. 


Appeared far brighter thanic 
VegaLyrae, when passing it. 
[The other two stars form 
with Tega a large triangle 
which is nearly right-angled 
at a Lyrse !] 
fjExploded over the S.E. corner 
of Halifax County, 15 or 20 
miles W., a little S. from 
Clarksville, Va. 


lAbout 30® 
while in 


|The direction only well ob- 
served in the l^tpart of 
its flight. 


|The head was circular in out- 
line, followed by a tail of] 
red stars, estimated at be- 
tween 10° and 16° in length. 
After a lapse of between 6“ 
and 10® a loud distant ex- 
plosion, lasting about 1 se- 
cond, came from the West. 


13® or 4® 
sight; 
green and] 
red; 
breadth 
§, length 
1 diam. of] 
the moon. 


d. (These four de- 
scriptions are in the 
‘Hat. Hist. Journal 
of Societies in 
Friends’ Schools,’ 
vol. i, p. 162.) 

Memoir on the Meteorl 
by J. L. Campbell, 
in the ‘ ScientificI 
American,’ vol iii. p. 
2,1878. 

Dr. Crimesdale, and] 
Bichard Caton. 
(Communicated by! 
B. P.Greg.) Fullerj 
descriptions and dis- 
cussions of this large 
meteorare elsewhere 
given in this Ap- 
pendix. 


[Tlie same direction of its 
course (“from square of 
Pegasus to near Altair ”) 
was noted at Botherham, 
near Sheffield, by Dr. S, 
Drew; bluish green, glo- 
bular, then elongated, rud- 
dy, with tail. Slow; no! 
sound of bursting; (*Na-| 
ture,’ vol. xvii. p. 94).] 


[The equatorial room filled E. 
with green light ; turning to 
the west window, saw the 
fra^ents of the explosion 
falling in the sky, the colours 
of their streaks of light 
being red and green. At 
4^ 10“ p.m., Nov. 22nd, a very 
vivid flash of (?) lightning 
made an open book look quite 
green.] 


|Fell vertically. [Like a fine 
shooting star at first, but 
suddenly enlarged, as if 


, Pickard and A,[ 
Pumphrey. ‘ Natural] 
HistoryJoumal,’ vol, 
i.p. 153, Dec., 1877.| 
[Joseph GledliiE.] 


The slight light-track or trail|F. 
left, vanished immediately. 
[An account of its appearance] 


A. Buxton, ‘Na- 
ture,’ vol. xvii. p. 
94; Nov.291h, 1877, 
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EBPOET — 1878 , 


A List op Pieebails seen dtjeino and bepoise 


Date 


Hoiir j 
Appros. I 
aM.T., or 
(Lcl.Time) 


Place of 
Observation 


Apparent Size 


I 


Colour 


Duration 


Position or 
Apparent Path 


1877. 


h m 


5’ov,2710 26 p.m.'The Eoyal Ob- 
servatory, 
Greenwich. 


2710 25 p.m. 


)ec. 2 


jWrittle, nearj 
Chelmsford, 


About 
8 15 p.m.| 


2 8 15 pjn.i 


|St. John's, 
Devonport. 

iBabbacombe 


7 5 38 p.m. Sunderland .. 


6 23 p.m. Writtle, near 
Chelmsford, 
. Essex. 


8 13 p.m. 


Ibid. 


8 13 p.m. I Bromley, Kent. 


at termination. 
Estimated dia- 
meters would be 
illusory from 
its prodigious 


= $ in the third 
quarter of its 
course, growing 
fainter thence 
to disappear- 
ance. 

= to a 1st mag. *' 
at appearance;' 
« $ at disap-; 
pearance. | 


IWliite or 
blue ; andl 
at last dull] 
red. 


Bed at first,; 
then green- 
ish blue. 


A splendid meteor' 


[Duration notl 
less than 
15 or 201 
seconds, 
fairly 
counted. 

|Part of pathl 
seen, 6 or 8] 
seconds. 


to a point of 
sudden disap- 
pearance above 
the horizon, at 
250'' + 30°. 


[Prom 6° above 
Castor to a point 
5° to the left of 
Sirius. 


'Large meteor Green, 

I changing 
I to violet. 

= V- Bright green;! 

short traini 


Moderately 
: quick, 
of bright' 
red sparks, i 

iPaie green 4 or 5 secondsi 


[Prom 79° -i- 34°| 
to 91° - 1°; 
and from other! 
accounts con- 
tinued several! 
degrees. 

[Position of its! 
course from S.; 
to W. 

FeU from 15° toj 
5® above the| 
S.W. liorizon. 

Disappeared (be- 
hind a house)! 
at 197° + 35°. 

[From 48° + 2°| 
to 55° - 10° 


(i2“). 


911 36 p.m.j 


X. lat. 61° 
24'], E. long. 


= in the last Bluisli mauve 
part of its' 
course ; less 
bright at ap- 
, pearance. 

|8 (± 2) X aLyrse'Emerald 
green ; 
streak yel- 
low. 


4 seconds ...I 


jVrittle, near 
Chelmsford, 


911 58 p.m.lbid 


= Sirius. 


15 About 
1 7 pjn. 


Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex. 


: Sirius., 


[Large luminous! 
body. 


[Prom 285° + 70° 
to 289° 4- 30° 


1*6 (± 0-3)! 
second.' 


[Pale emeraldiO-5 second . 
green. 


Pale mauve.., 


14 second 
1 3 seconds 


Shot from 32| 
Camelopardi 
( ± 1°) across! 
fi Lyrte (±1°), 
and disappeared! 
about6°beyond, 
[Prom 135° -1-27° 
to 147° + 22° 

[From 120° -f 75° 
to 250° + 91° 
Passed from S.E. 
to X.W. 
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the tbae bndins in AtrausT, Wt^—eorntmiM. 
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A List of Fibbballs seen durino and before 
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THE YEAR ENDING IN AUGUST, l^l^eontimied . 


Length of 
Path 


Direction or Pkadianl-point 


, Appearance, Remarks, &c. 


l;J°of its path 
seen in the| 
field of 


^bout30° ... 


Directed nearly towards 
Cephei ; 19° from horizon- 
tal, from W. to E. 

Ilnclined about 10° from ver- 
tical towards the south. 


yjSeen in the finder of an altazi- 
muth telescope, magnifying 
15 times. | 

iNucleus with tail 5° or 6° in 
length, and globe of some 
size, when bursting. 


Observer or 
Reference 


|Travelled almost horizontally. 
Path slightly curved. 


,A fine bolide. Nucleus globu- 
lar, without tail; went out| 
without explosion. 


Directed from Andromeda ... 


iNudeus followed by sparks for 
1° or 2° behind it; showed 
an apparently spiral move- 
ment. 


lAbout 5° inclined from ver- 
tical, descending from left| 
to right. 


E. Oatchpool. ‘ Natural 
HistoryJournal, ’ vol, 
ii. p. 11. 

[O. W. Reilly. ‘ Nature, 
vol. xvii. p. 221. 


p Natmal HistoryJour- 
nal,’ vol. ii. p. 11. 


jA ball of light, leaving a con- 
tinuous luminous train; no 
explosion seen, or sound 
heard ; passed behind houses. 
Its light surpassed that of 
the moon, which was then 
strong enough for reading 
print. 


Descending there at a slope , 
of about 45° from vertical 


. Unusually large fireball ; burst, 
scattering fragments in all 
[ directions with a report like 
thunder. 


(see the sketch). 



[Descending perpendicularly. Nucleus followed by a train 5° 
[Descending with an in-[ or 6° in length. A grand 
clination^of about 40° to' meteor, even in the brilliant 
the horizon.] i sunlight. [In bright sun- 

1878. U 


|Paragraph in the 
^ Scientific Ameri- 
can’ of Feb. 23rd, 
1878, (communi- 
cated byJ.E. Clark.) 

|H. Hatfield. ‘ Nature/ 
vol. xvii. p. 342, Feb. 
28th, 1878. 


The ‘ Homeward Mail,’ 
April 8th, 1878. 


|j. B. Walker. (Com- 
municated by J. E.| 
Clark.) 


IW. Garnett. The * Man- 
chester Guardian,’! 
March 28th, 1878. 
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EEPOEI — 1878. 


A List of Fireballs seen during and before 


Hour * 

Date , 

G.M.T,or 

I (M.Time) 


Place of 
Obserration 


Apparent Size 


Duration 


Position or 
Apparent Path 


times more in- east, descending 

tense towards the 

north ^int of 
the horizon,] 

> 10 20 a.m. ifewcastle - on - Meteor with large Body and tail 4 or 2 se- Promalt.aboutlO° 
no 23 Tyne [and apparent disc. white, or ^n^while toalt.2®orS°(to 

I L _ • - - - ^ n n VI e ^ 4*1h a l^s aw? maw \ a 


Darlin^on, 

Yorkshire]. 


yellow, pnr- in sight, 
pie-edged. 


the horizon), be- 
tween 7° (WaJ- 
bottle), and 12° 
(LittleBenton), 
E. of true north 
(two measure- 
ments). [Prom 
alt. about 25° to 
alt. about 10°, 
N. N. E. esti- 
mated.] 


26 10 22 a.m. Coupar - Angus Bright enough to , 
(Exact rail- Eailway Sta- attract atten- 

waytime.) tion, Perth- tion of aU per- 

shire. sons looking 

eastwards. 


25 ) About Callander, and Length of the cone White; with About IJ sec 
Un — I n i. -r — I 1 1 n ji — « * violet (lu bright 


10 26 p.m. Pass of Leny 
Perthshire. 


Pass of Leny, or 2 diame- a * violet (in bright- 
Perthshixe. tersofthemoon; halo, merg- est part of 
[For other [about three ing out- its flight), 
views of the times as great wards into 
meteor in as its breadth; crimson, 


meteor in 
Scotland, see 


at Lennoxtown : round it. 


the general round in front, 
account in tapering to a 
this Appen- point behind.] 
dix.] 


April 2 A few min- (No place re- 3 or 4 x 1#. Silvery white Rather slow 

utes be- corded.) changing speed, 

fore to psdered. 

8 jO p.m. 


, From near the 
sun’s apparent 
place (alt. 32°, 
30° E. from S.) 
to alt. 11 J°, one 
point N. of mag- 
netic east (due 
N. E. by E.; mea- 
sured point of 
disappearance 
by top of a sig- 
nal post). 

From alt. 16° or 
• 18° E.S.E. (first 

: appearance), to 
a point of first 
scintillation 
about E. by N., 
and of disap- 
pearance at alt. 
8° or 9°, 30° N. 
of E., behind a 
hill (measui*ed 
path from two 
descriptions.) 
Stoed [or? took 
its direction] 
from Ursa Ma- 
jor; andremain- 
ing stationary 
a second or two 
between Orion’s 
belt and Sirius, 
fell thence to 
the horizon. 
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THE YEAH ENDING IN AUGUST, 1878— 


Length of 
Path 

• 

Direction or Eadiant-point 

Appearance, Eemarks, &c. 

Observer or 
Eeference 



shine; followed by a tail. 
Jas. Elliott, ‘ Nature,’ March 
28th.] 


[20® or 25®, 
estimated.] 

Slope of path 10® from ver- 
tical, thus (Walbottle) 

1 

Other notes of its appearance 
at and near Newcastle (* Na- 
ture,’ vol. zvii. p. 466), by Mr. 
T. P. Barkas, agree with &ese. 

i 

W. Clark ; J. A. Woods. 
(Communicated by 
A. S. Herschel.) 

[A. Backhouse; com- 
municated by T. W, 
Backhouse.] 


[FeU vertically.] 

s 

[Appearance at Darlington.] 



The streak began east of, and 
was directed nearly from 
the sun’s place. The me- 
teor itself not seen, but 
described to the observer. 

Head conical; left a cloud 

J. Eobertson. (Com- 
municated by A. S. 
HerscheL) 


streak 20' broad, sharp-edged, 
and quite straight for two 
minutes, on nearly its whole 
track, which then curled up 
into separate wisps along it, 
and grew diffuse; no dense 
parts in it; nor report heard. 


Direction of the cours^ to- 

Aspect a cone of fire, of elec- 
trical brilliancy, dwindling 
: behind to a tail; the latter 
visible some moments after 
! the nucleus had disappeared 
behind a hill; some sparks, 
but no cloud streak observed. 

J. B. Hamilton. (‘ The 
Scotsman,’ March 
27th), and W. Mc- 
DougaE. (Com- 

municated by A. S. 
Herschel.) 


wards the N,E. i N. point 
of the horizon; inclination 
there about 20® (a close 
average of two indepen- 
dent measurements). 

Fell vertically (“ in a direct 
line to the horizon ”). 

Nucleus pear-shaped. Grew 
red as it approached the hori- 
zon, where it disappeared 
behind a cloud leaving a long 
track of light behind it. 

* The Times,’ April 4th, 
1878. 
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EEPOET — 1878 , 


A List op FmcBAiiLS seen deeino and bepoee 


Date 

Hour 
Approx. 
G.M.T., or 
(Lcl.Time) 

Place of 
Observation 

Apparent Size 

Colour 

Duiation 

Position or 
Apparent Path 

1878. 

li m 






April 2 

7 52 p.m. 

Biimingbam ... 

About j diameter 

At first 

5 or 6 seconds, 

Travelled the mid- 


or 


of full moon. 

bluish ; 

moved very 

die half of the 


7 oB p.m. 



then hurst 

slowly. 

distance he- 





into red 


tween Drsa 





fragments. 


Major and Leo 







(from 176° + 







41° to 176° + 







24°, by a sketch 







of the track 







among the 







stars.) 

0 

About 

Leicester 

About 4 diaTnA+ftr 

Yellow or 


Shot from 6° E. of 


i 59 p.m. 


of Ae moon ; 

orange. 


a towards, and 




cast the observ- 



nearly as far as. 




ers* shadows 



C Orionis (oh-' 




like the moon. 



served part ofi 







the path.) i 

15 

7 30 p.m. 

Bolton, Lanca- 

A fine meteor ... 



In the north-east.. 


shire. 





1 

May 12 

About 

Derby 

Fine meteor with 



Started from thej 

8 SO p.m. 


well-defined 



constellation of 




disc. 



the Lesser Bear 







[?]. Disap- 







peared behind 





1 


dense douds 





i 


near the N.N.W. 







horizon. 

12 

S 53 p.m. 

York 

Almost £to bright Brilliant 

6 seconds ; 

Passed 9° or 10° 




as 

white, or 

and light 

to the right of 





yellowish. 

seen two or 

Capella, from 






three se- 

10° above it in 






conds ear- 

altitude to alt. 

! 





lier. * 

about 9° or 10° 






i 

in the same azi- 







muth. 

12 

8 51 pju. 

Scarborough, 

Large fireball ... 

Bright white; 

Very slow ; 

From near the 



; Yorkshire, 


tailreddish 

passage ; ' 

southern part 



(and Preston, 



several se- 

of Drsa Major, 



Lancashire.) 



conds in 

shot about 6° 






sight. 

left of J5, and 






(Slow 

10° left of a 






speed ; 5 or 

Aurigae to be- 






6 seconds). 

hind house roofs 

! 






(alt. about 10°) 

1 






in the north- 






1 

west. 

12 

About 

Whitby (and 

(An incandescent 

(Very bright 

5 or 6 se- 



S 53 pju. 

Wakefield), 

body of some 

white ; the 

conds. 




Yorkshire. 

bulk.) 

chain oi 







fire follow- 

! 






, ing it 
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THE XEAJR ENDING IN AUGUST, W%—CO}ltl)Uie(h 


Length of 
Path 

Direction or Eadiant-point 

Appearance, Remarks» &c. 

Observer or 
Reference 

17° 

[Radiant-point, by a projec- 
tion of the Birmingham 
and Leicester tracks, 177° 
•f 46°, in Ursa Major,] 

Light of the meteor like that of 
full moon overhead. Burst 
into fragments at last. 

T. Barclay. ‘ Natural 
History Journal,’ 
vol. ii. p. 65, June, 
1878. 


Fell almost perpendicularly ; 
course slightly zigzag. 

Nucleus with short tail; left 
no streak. Three minutes 
after disappearance a report 
like distant thunder followed 
from its direction. 

F, T. Mott. ‘ Nature,’ 
vol. xvii, p. 466. 


N.W. to S.E 

Soon after sunset; in strong 
daylight. 

Twilight still very bright and 
no stars visible. 

A. dreg, (Communi- 
cated by E.P. Greg.) 

‘ Derbyshire Adver- 
tiser and Journal,’ 
May 17th, 1878. 

21° while in 

Fell quite vertically; azi-^ 

Noted (through window panes) 

W. T. Jackson. (Com- 

sight. 

muth 86° W. of true N. by: 
a compass, agreeing with 
the azimuth by Oapella. 

by several observers called in 
time to see it. No streak 
or sparks ; but* split at last 
into two, one fragment |° 
behind the other, when both 
went out, or passed behind 
low clouds. 

municated by J. B. 
Clark.) 

(Almost due 
north, de- 


Nucleus bright white, even in 
the northern twilight; with 

A. Rowntree ; com- 
municated by J. E. 

scending 

• 

a short reddish tail (followed 

Clark (corresppn- 
dent of ‘Nature,’ 

obliquely, 

• 

URSA 

by a tail 3° long., which 

E. to W., 

MAJOR ^ 

ceased when the meteor broke, 

vol. xviii, p. 77, May 

from about 
alt. 60° to 
alt. 15°.) 

♦ 

« 

• 

A 

/? ? • 

CEMINI , 

I 

AURICA 

near the end of its course, 
into several pieces, and soon 
after disappeared). 

16, 1878). 

(from a great 
alt., a little 
S. of West, 
toapointof 
. the horizon 


Nucleus with not much tail, 
double headed (see the 
bketch) ; let fall a piece like 
a red-hot cinder just before 
goii^ out, or passing behind 

J. T. Sewell. (Com- 
municated by J. E. 
Clark.) (H. S. M. 
the ‘Yorkshire Post,’ 
May 16th, 1878.) 
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BEPOKT — 1878. 


A List op Fieeballs seen dueisg and bepoee 


Apparent Sm | Cote Deration 

(LcLTiine)j 


1878. ii m s 


glowed at Sketch of the meteor’s course, 
times with 

purple and 

emerald 

hues.) ^ 


About Elirknewton, (J the apparent Fine violet (5 or 6 
8 55 pun. (and other size of the colour. conds.) 
places in or moon.) (Front part 

near) Edin- white ; rear 

burgh. [See and tail of 

also the ap- sparks red) 

parent path 
at Bathgate 
described in 
the general 
account of the 
meteor in this! 

Appendix.] | 


About Galashiels (and Large meteor.. 
9 pm. Stonjkirk, 5 (Large and beau- 
miles S. of tiful ; same ap- 
Stranraer), pearance as at 
Scotland. Edinburgh.) 


.5 or 6 
conds 


se- From about alt. 
50°, 30° E. of 
themoon,passed 
alittleW. ofthe 
zenith to Alt. 
about 60° or 60° 
N.W. by N. 
from the ze- 
nith (the angles 
measured with 
two pencils held 
across each 
other ; the com- 
pass bearings 
not quite so 
certain). 

se- Passed along the 

in valley to the 
N.N.W. (Gene- 
ral position of 
its path direct- 
ly over New 
Galloway.) 


12 (About Geneva, Swit- Large fireball. 
9 46 pm.) zerland. 


27(7 30p.m.) 2 miles S.W. of 10 or 15 x $,Headbril- Motionmode- Began at ’alt 25° 
Funchal, Ma- More brilliant liant green; rately fast, or 28°, N.E. by 

xl... Xi.~JiJ.Jl-x j— •'l: TN a a 


in the twilight in striking 
than $ appears contrast 
at night. with the 

tail, bright 
red. ! 


E., and passed 
to a point be- 
hind some trees 
at alt. 20°, 
about due N. 
(Altitudes esti- 
mated by the 
polar star.) 
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THE YEAH ENDINO IN AUGUST, 1^1 ^Continued, 


Length of 
Path 


Direction or Radiant-point 


Appearance, Remarks, &c. 


Observer or 
Reference 


ov^r 

Middles- 
borough 
and Dur- 
ham, about' 
40^" W. ofi 
north.) I 



Shape of Do. when the 

the head. red particle 

separated 
from it. 


a cloud. [Fell vertically, | 
due N., at Caine, Wiltshire, 
and in London j < The Times ’ 
and ‘Nature,’ May 16th; 
and slowly in the N.N.W. at 
Manchester. (R. P. Greg).] 




(From midway between the 
horizon and the zenith to 
a point very near the 
horizon over Otley.) 


I (At first horizontal; and at 
last descending towards 
the direction of Fettes 
College and Oorstorphine 
Hill.) 


Oblong, giving off sparks in 
iiregular outline, and lea\ ing 
a trail of stars behind it; 

I then burst into pieces, and 
I disappeared. (Nucleus fol- 
I lowed by a tail of red sparks 
or ‘cinders,’ about ten times 
the head’s diameter in length ; 
the whole forming an elon- 
gated firebolt.) 


D. R, Stewart. ‘Na- 
ture, vol. xviii, p. 
77, May 16, 1878. 
1(‘ Astrologer,’ * T JR.,’ 
‘ The Scotsman,’ 
May 16th and 16th, 
1878.) 



.]8omewhat descending, in 
path slightly concave to| 
the horizon. 


Head around ball of electricity. 
Tail long and tapered, of the 
same brightness as the head ; 
both at last melted away. 
Two minutes after disap- 
pearance one loud deep peal 
of thunder heard ; sheet 
lightning began a quarter of 
an hour later, and continued 
to flash for some time. 
[Corresponding in time of ap- 
pearance to about 9‘‘ 20®pmi.| 
G.M.T.] 

a|Head a round ball, thirty oi 
forty times more bright than 
a Lyrae (?), a star seen just 
below it amopg clouds; fol- 
lowed by a rocket-like tail 
of sparks, which was not 
persistent ; no report heard. 


|J.S. (and J.D.).‘The 
Scotsman,’ May 16th 
(and 20th), 1878. 


Nature,’ May 23rd, 
1878. 


irW. 


A. Sanford. ‘Na-! 
ture,’ vol. xviii. p.| 
169, June 13, 1878. 
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REPORT — 1878. 


A List of Fireballs seej?' during and before 


Dale 

Hoar 
Approx. 
G.M.T., or 
(Lcl.Time) 

1 

1 Place of 

1 Observation 

Apparent Size 

Colour 

Duration 

Position or 
Appai’ent Path 


1878 

h m 







Jane 6 

9 25 p.m. 

Cambridge, 

Fireball, with sen- 

Crimson in 

5 or 6 seconds 

In the northern 



Massachusetts, 

sible disc ; veiy 

front, like 

in sight ; 

sky; began at 



U.S.A. 

brilliant. 

a strontian 

burst in 3 

0 Vrssi Majoris, 





flame; tail 

or4seconds 

and passed 






and rear 


through an hour 


1 




part of the 


angle [ ? azi- 






nucleus 


muth] of at least 





bluish vio- 


1** 30*“. 





let. 





ALn-nt 

Rvistni. 

A IftTpe flTftball 



No good descrip- 


5 15 p.m. 

neighbouring! 



tions of the ap- 



or 5 20 p.m. 

places. 




parent path pie- 








served. 


7 

8 30 pjn. 

Clifton [and 

Large meteor. 

[Bright blue. 

6 or 7 seconds 

Descended from 




Bathwick ; 

[Large and 

— Head lu- 

or more ; 

near the zenith, 




and Eidland 

splendid even 

minous 

exceeding- 

alt. 50° or 60° 




Green (? Bris- 

in the nearly 

with pale 

iy slow mo- 

N.N.E. nortli- 




tol)l. 

broad daylight 

green tinge 

tion. 

wards, disap- 





(Bristol?).] 

(Bristol?).] 


peai'ing in haze 








near the N. or 








N. W. horizon. 








about alt. 10° 








N. N, W. Mag- 








netic bearings 


1 




1 

taken with a 


7 

9 45 p.m. 

Glastonbury, 

Fireball with a 

Pale blue ...1 

20 seconds, 

compass. 


1 

Somersetshire 

large disc. 


1 moved 



t 




rapidly. 



7 

9 52 pjn. Knole Park Brighter than the 

Yery pale 

[Time ot 

Began 6° from, 




(Kent), near 

moon in its first 

green, like' 

flight about 

and passed 3° 




London, [and 

quarter. 

a glow- 

20 seconds ; 

below the moon 




Cheltenham, 


worm’s 

slow and 

(reckoning its 




iCC.] 


light. 

majestic.] 

diameter at i° 








roughly) and 








disappeared 








about 20° fur- 



i 





ther northwards 

i 

7 

Aboai 

Bristol, [and 

> 2f. ; about J 

[Exhibited 

Motion slow 

From slightly be- 



9 60 or 9 55 

Bathwick.] 

diameter of the 

most bril- 

and gradual 

low a Librie to 

1 


p.m. 

1 

mooiL 

liant green. 


slightly above 






purple, and 


a Leonis, pass- 






gold rays.] 


ing about 1° 




1 




above Spica (a) 







i 

Yirginis, and 6° 








above the moon 








[lC4° + 4°;alt. 








21*°, 23° S. of 




1 




W.] 


7 

9 52 p.in. 

Hawkhurst, 

Large fireball; 

(Heador fore- 

After watch- 

From alt. 9° or 




Kent, (and t 

light equal to 

part bright 

ing ita 

10° due S.W., 




Brompton 

the moon*s. 

green, like! 

- moment 

to almost exact- 




Bead, Lon- 


nickel sul-l 

1 counted 34 

ly the same alt. 




don). 


phate; tail 

not very 

i 1 

about 20° N. of 
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THE \EAR ENDING IN AUGUST, WS^COntitUied. 


Length of 1 
Patii 

* Direction or Radiant-point 

i 

Appearance, Remarks, &c. 

) 

Observer or 1 

Reference 


i 1 ' 

Its airnaTATit, wflH Q.Bmi+'NnftlAnH A0'0‘-shn.'nfi<l. in lA.npth 

G. H. E. Trouvelot, 


! due west, [which o Drs8e| 

half as long again as its 

‘ The Science Oh- 


Majoris was also from thel 
N. Pole ; not conformable 
to tbe radiant in Scorpins 
of the two next meteors,] 


breadth, and smallest behind,' 
with a long Inminons train 
following it ; the latter 
formed of several globules 
I (five or six at least) in a 
1 row, the brightest near the 
I head 

Seen in daylight 


Communicated by W, 
P. Denning. 


server ( Boston. 
U.S.), vol. i. p. 78. 


, Descending from right to 
left, slope of path about 
30° from vertical ; positions 
by memory and measure- 
ment soon after. [From 
E. to IV., appearing to 
strike the earth on or near 
Durdham Down (? Bristol).] 


Nucleus pear-shaped ; notundu-- 
lating in its motion, nor 
emitting sparks, nor nearly 
so brilliant as that seen 
at about 9.45 p.m. on the 
same evening. [Like the later 
meteor, it had a long tail. — 
Like a globe of liquid and 
transparent fire (Bristol ?).] 


Andrew Lighten. 
(Communicated by 
W. F. Denning.) 
[Captain Cunning- 
hame; and G. 
Eohnes; newspaper 
extracts.] 


S.E. to N.W iNucleus round ; emitted jcisl 

of large sparks as it moved] 
along. 

'S. to N., very nearly parallcl|At first cast the observer s| 


to the horizon, with a very 
slight declination towards 
the north, [Almost due! 
B.toW.] 


shadow like the moon, which 
looked a muddy yellow disc 
beside it; disappeared sud- 
denly. [Like a Bengal light 
passing through the heavens.] 


‘Central Somersetshire 
Gazette.’ 

H. Middleton Rogers. 
‘The Times,’ June 
10th, 1878. pid; 
seen also at South- 
ampton, Tunbridge 
Wells, and Becken- 
ham.] 


Very long 
fiight ; 
about 70°. 


From B. to W., almost hori- 
zontal and parallel with] 
the ecliptic. From 
radiant near Antaxes. 


jNucleus pear-shaped, varying in] 
brilliancy ; casting off 
short train of sparks as it 
sailed along ; very fine even! 
in strong twilight and moon- ' 
light. [Nucleus with tail of! 
light behind it “ten yards ‘1 
in length, “was seen for a 
few seconds after the tail] 
had disappeared.”] 


W, F. Denning. ‘ The 
Times,’ June 10th, 
1878. [Captain 
Cunninghame ; 
newspaper extract.] 


, Slowness, and horizontal di- Nucleus with very little tail ; 
rectionof the motion wasi but smoky atmosphere or 
very remarkable. S. to N.J cloud-haze round it. Disap- 
roughly, descending slight- peared without explosion, 
I ly northwards. (S. to N. witli a gradual extinction. 


T. Humphrey. Com- 
municated by A. S. 
Herschel. (L. J. 
Wlialley, ‘Nature,’ 
vol. xviii. p. 185.) 
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EEPOET — 1878. 


A List op Fieeballs seen dtjeino and bepoeb 


Date 


j Hour 
' Appros. 

1 or 

(Lcl.Time) 


Place of 
Obber^ation 


Apparent Bize 


1878. h m s 



Position or 
Apparent Path 


or rear part 
of a red; 
purplish 
hue.) 


June 7, 9 53 30 
p.m. 


Twickenham, 'Longer diameter 
Suirey, [and ot its figure 


Prees, 14 \ 
miles N. ot 
Sluewbbury.] 


about I of the 
diameter of the 


9 53 p.m. Greenwich, 
Kent. 


Bright erne' 
r^d green ;[ 
throwing a| 
distinctly 
green light. 


About the same 
size and bright- 
ness as the 
I moon. 


9 63 p.m. 
[About 10| 
p.m. Paris 
time.] 


Silverton Sta- (Rather more tlian 
tion, Devon ^ apparent dia- 


(Jersey) ; 
[Versailles, 
and De;^t-| 
mentofAisne,| 
France.] 


14 9 U p.m.| 
1 


meter of fuUj 
moonjandshin- 
ing far more) 
brightly. 
[Width, ^diam. 
of the moon.] 


Centre of tail About .3 se- 


and 

cleus pale] 
orange, 
fringed 
with violetl 
rays. 

[First white or 
pale blue, 
then deep 
blue; and 
fragments 
after the| 
explosion 
wereblood-l 
red. (A 
beautiful 
white, 
light)' 


Bristol ..^Nearly - 2 


(7 or 


while it 
was in 
sight. 


4 seconds or] 
more ; co- 
lour green- 
ish white.] 


conds in 


Moved slow- 1 
ly. (AltO' 
gether 
about 30 
seconds.) 


Pearly white. 


Slow motion. 


W, Passing un- 
der the moon at 
about ^ of its 
alt. in the early 
partof its flight, 
and grazing! 
some house- 
roofs (positions 
measured) there| 
and near its dis- 
appearance. 

Shot from south- 1 
west to north- 
west, passing 
under the moon| 
at alt. 14°, G9° 
W. from south. 
[First appeared 
in the south, 
and moved hori- 
zontally west- 
wards.] 

[Grazing house- 
roofs in the 
west, passing 6° 
or 8° under the 
moon’s lower 
edge. 

|Bhot towards Drsal 
Major, and ex- 
ploded a little! 
beyond thatj 
constellation. 
(First seen 
about 30° from! 
the zenith neax-l 
ly due K. ; des- 
cended towards 
the horizon, dis- 
appearing there 
behind a high 
wall). [Travel- 
ling westward 
at a small alti-j 
tude.] 

[Descended in the| 
E. by S. (bear- 
ing of centre of I 
path) from alt. 
35° to alt. 8°. 
(Measured alti-j 
tudes and beai-l 
ing-) 
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THE YEAR ENDING IN AUGUST, U78—Contimed. 


Length of 
Path 


Direction or Radiant-point 


Appearance, Remarks, &c. 


Observer or 
Reference 


path declining a few de-l 
grees towards the horizon.) 


I 


, Path nearly parallel to the 
horizon, declining very 
slightly towards its disap- 
pearance. 


Disapeared very suddenly, 
[Appearance near Shrews- 
bury ; see the sketch. Broke 
into fragments of light.] 


‘Nature,’ vol. xviii, 
p. 185, June 13th, 
1878. [John Allen 
and E. Beckett. 
Communicated by 
W. F. Denning.] 


Moved horizontally towards 
a point of the horizon 
about two points west of 
north. 


Nucleus with tail sis or seven! 
diameters of the head in 
length j not a perfect cone, 
but winged or spreading at 
the end. 


A 


correspondent 
‘Nature,’ ibid. 


of 


. Burst at last into several frag- 
ments. (Nucleus roimd, 
leaving a very faint light- 
streak, and undergoing no 
explosion while in sight.) 
[Nucleus of extreme bright- 
ness, with tail about 21 ° 
(four or five moon’s diameters, 
in length.] 


‘ Nature,* ibid. 


■Descending, from right tolA fine meteor seen in full twi-|W. F. Denning, 
left, about 27° inclined to| light j no stars yet visible, 
a vertical line. 
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SBPOBi — 1878. 


A List op Fireballs seen DDEisa aud before 


Date 


Hoar 
Approx. 
a.M.!., or 
(LcLTime) 


Place of 
Observation 


I Apparent Size 


Colour 


Dnration 


Position or 
Apparent Path 


1878. h m s I 

Jane 10 48 p.in. Debenbam Breadth of the Beddish . 


25 (Pretty 
j accarate.) 


nadeas nearly 
the distance be- 
tween Alcor and 
ilizar ; of thei 
end of the tail 
1 01 f diameteri 
of the snn.| 
Mach brighter 
than Yega or 
Arctuias. 


Moved slowly 


|Began at a point 
forming a tri- 
angle towards 
the sonth, with 
j8 and ( Cassio- 
peias ; disap- 
peared near 7 
Lacertre; (path 
and appearance 
of the meteor 
from a descrip- 
tion.) 


Jaly22 At night 
(between 
11^ and 
14 ^). 

29 10 24 or Bradford 


71; and near- ... 
ly= 2. 


5 diam. of the (The flashes (Short dara-lln the northern 


1025pjn.| (Hyde, &c.), ’ moon (more In- white ; thei 

near Man- minons than, stars ori 

Chester. | any lime or| 

electric light left, bright| 
I making the red.) 

1 smallest objectsi 

I \isible). ' 

2910 25 p.m. Styall; 11 miles Sensible disc Light of thei 
nearly due S. much larger flash very 

from Man- and brighter blue. 

Chester. than 


tion.) j sky; began at 
an altitude of 
50^0x65^. (The 
trail reached 
from the zenith 
in a north-east- 
erly direction.) 
iThe whole il-iPassed thronghl 


Inminationl 
If second.! 
Pretty 
swift. 


29 10 31 11 Middleton, SiLarge; the flashj 
p.m, i miles nearly like sheet light- 
H. from Man- mng 
1 Chester. 


[Prom firsti 
flash to dis‘ 
appearance! 
between 2| 
and S 
conds. 


29 10 25 p.m, Bristol (and Most brilliant me- Bright bluishl 
J Colwyn Bay, teor. (Like white. 

near Conway, light of day, of (Bright 
I N. Wales). the electric, or bluish 
’ limelight.) j white.) 


iMotion 
very rapid 


the centre of 
the square of 
Ursa Major, and 
when emerging 
from it, disap- 
peared. Thei 
first and strong- 1 
est flash pro- 
bably in thej 
head of Draco. 

, Position of the 
persistent track 
from278H48°, 
in Lyra, to 
197° -{-47® in 
Canes Yenatici. 
An exact obser- 
vation. 

not|Near the horizon, 
in thick haze, 
descending 
from the re- 
gion of Cassio- 
peia. (In the 
northern sky, 
near Cassiopeia| 
and Polaris), 


se- 
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THE YEAR ENDINO IN Au&TJST, ’Continued,. 


Length of 
Path 


Direction or Radiant-point 


Appearance, Remarks, &c, 


Obser^-er or 
Reference 


Ascended obliquely as in the Head with a fan-shaped tail of|y. Cornish. (Corn- 
sketch. I sparks, as in the sketch. , rntmicated by W. F. 

Denning.) 



|(Length 
the tiail 
fully \ of! 
the visible] 
heavens.) 


The laiger one, and tv o other Two line meteors, among tv enty-iW. F. Denning, 
meteors, from a \ ery exact fi\ e seen in three hours. FonTj 
radiant -point in-Quadrans, or dve Cassiopeiads, trom 
at 23i° + 48°. ' about 10° -i- 52°. 1 

of'iDescending obliquely east- A string of brilliant beads 15°|R. Wilson. (J. R,| 
vards, at an angle of 70°j in length formed its train,! Norman; ‘Observer, ’| 
and ■vanished with it. ( Burst | 
into myriads of luminous ied| 
fpagments. The flash double 
a ball of lurid flame whenl 
disappearing, leaving a long 
trail along its track).] 

[Not much trail or sparks visible 
more than 1 sec. after disap- 
pearance of the head. The 
first flash brighter than the 
light at last. Disappeared 
suddenly. 


from horizontal. (In ai 
slanting direction • from, 
west to east.) 


5°or6°of the Straight from the head of j 
endofpath,! Draco, and from Lyra, 
only, seen. I 


Ac.) The ‘ Manches- 
ter Examiner and] 
Times.’ 


R. P. Greg. 


The flash vhile observing Jupi- 
ter with a telescope. The 
meteor just glimpsed when 
disappearmg ; a track as' 
marked as that of a rocket 
remained -vibible long enough 
to record its place exactly. 


jThomas Kay. (‘ Man- 
chester Examiner 
and Times,’ July 31, 
1876; communicated 
by R. P. Greg.) 


. Fell almost vertically. (From The appearance something like Edward Barker. Com- 
I about S. by W. to N. by E.)! the sketch ; leaving no trackj municated by W. F. 
on its path after the second 
burst of light. (A ball of fire| 
with unusually long tail at- 
tached.) 


I 


Denning. (‘ Man- 
chester Examiner 
and Times,’ August! 
22 .) 
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A List op Fieeballs seen dubing and bbpoee 


1878.1 hm 
|July29jl0 25 p.nL 


Date 


Hour 

Approz. 

or 

'(Lcl.Tmie)| 


IWMteliaveii 
(and neaxi 


29 About 
I 1020 p.m. 


30, 1 44tajn. 


Place of 
Observation 


Apparent Size 


Large (lighting 
up the heavens,] 
when first seen, 
to disappear-] 
ance). 


[Loweswater, Almost as large as White . 
Cockermouth, the sun’s disc at 
Cumberland. I noon. 


[Bristol 


Meteorwithaflash] 


Colour 


Duration 


[Dlumination 
lasted ase-| 
cond or 
two. 


Moved very] 
rapidly. 


Position or 
Apparent Path 


|Apparent position 
about due south 
(From a little 
east of the ze- 
nith, 10° or IS'’, 
fell to a point 
at some alti- 
tude, about 30°, | 
intheS.S.W.) 

[Altitude about 66°| 
or 60° [^]; due 
S., or a little E.l 
ofS. (Path ill- 
seen; positions] 
not very satis- 
factory.) 

[Between Fomal- 
haut and 8 Cap- 
ricomi. 


The meteor was seen at Manchester, and at many places in the north 
of England ; but it was principally seen in Scotland, and most brilliantly 
in the neighbourhood of Dundee, as at Alyth, Arbroath, and other places 
in Perthshire and Porfershire. ETotes of its appearance at these places, 
and also at Dunbar and at Lennozfcown (near Glasgow), not noticed in 
the catalogue accompanying the Appendix, were recorded in the 
‘ Scotsman ’ and ‘ Dnndee Oonrier and Argus * of March 26th, and in the 
‘ Blairgowrie Advertiser ’ of March 30th (as the Committee was apprised 
by Mr. John Eobertson, of Conpar Angus), and in answer to its inquiries 
the Committee also learned of its having been seen near Tyndrum, and by 
the Scottish Meteorological Sociely’s observer, Mr. G. Croncher, at 
Oohtertyre, near Crieff, in Perthshire. The description of the meteor’s 
form and colour was substantially the same at all these points, being that 
of a cone, pointed behind and round in fiont, in length ahont three times 
its breadth ; white or yellow in the centre, with a border of red light 
surrounding it. At Alyth, “ it had a streamer abont a yard long, and as 
it came between the observer and the sun it had a very imposing and 
grand appearance.” Another observer describes it as ‘‘a fieiy figure, 
shaped hke an immense Y, wMch [starting near the stm] flowed right 
east, with a brilliancy ecHpsing’the snn even, and then it hurst into frag- 
ments.” At Dunbar, the conical head of the meteor, rocket-like at first, 
was likened, as it slanted earthwards, “ to an umbrella half-closed,” bright 
flames seemed to issue from four points of the central body, which was 
yellow in the middle and bright red at the outer fringe. A long streak 
of light marked its track for 15 or 20 minntes, and a peal of distant 
thundet was heard abont the time of its disappearance. At Dundee it 
burned and flashed in its descent like a rocket, and on apparently nearing 
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THE YEAR ENDING IN AUGUST, ITlZ— continued. 


Lengtla of 
Path 

Direction or Radiant-point 

Appearance, Remarks, &c. 

Observer or 
Reference 


Direction of its course 

Burst, leaving a long trail of 

JohnKinrade. ‘Man- 


[from ?] about north-east. 

bright red atoms like rocket- 
stars for a considerable time. 

Chester Examiner 
and Times,’ August 
3, 1872. (Commu- 
nicated by E. P. 



* 

Greg.) 

Only the end 

Course descending ; inclined 

The tail merged imperceptibly 

J. B. Walker. ‘ Natu- 

of the 

about 40° to the horizon 

into a long line of light, left 

ral History J ournsQ, ’ 

course 

from S. towards S.B. [??] 

visible for a minute on about 

vol. i. p. 104, Sept. 

seen. 

10° of the last part of the 
meteor's path. 

1878. 

Short course. 

Directed from B Aquarii 

Dived down with a flash and 
disappeared. 

W. F. Denning. 


the earth it hurst into a thousand fragments. The streak left on its track 
was likened at Ochtertyre, as the meteor descended a short distance in 
the hf.E., to the “ train of smoke left by a fast passenger train passing 
along.” At Arbroath several observers noted it “ as an enormous ball of 
fire passing rapidly before them. At length it exploded with magnificent 
effect, the fragments, as it were, remaining semi-enveloped in smoke for a 
few seconds.” Though appearing (as at all these places) in bright sun- 
shine it was yet seen by many there, and one observer at Arbroath, who 
only saw it burst, was yet, like others who noted its startling apparition 
at such an hour so struck by its descent in broad daylight as to be some- 
what alarmed. The streak was long and straight at first, about wide, 
without any condensations (at Coupar Angus) for about two minutes, and 
only curled up into separate wreaths as it slowly disappeared, A light- 
train, 5® or 6° long, following it like a tail, was seen at the most distant 
stations, but no indications of the enduring cloud track nor of the explo- 
sion were noticed at a distance ; and the only record of a distinctly audible 
report or detonation having apparently proceeded from the fireball is that 
of a distant peal of thunder, which was noted at about the time of its 
disappearance at Dunbar. 

1878, April 2nd, 7^ 53“ p.m. A detonating fireball, Leicester and 
Birmingham. — The observations of the fireball^s apparent path at these 
two places w^re very carefully recorded by the stars. When projected 
upon a single plane perspective chart of the sky for the observer’s 
stations at the time of the meteor’s appearance, they are found to be in 
excellent accordance with each other, ^though presenting an enormous 
parallax, or displacement of the apparent positions of the end point of the 
meteor’s path in the heavens at the two stations. This angle between 
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tlie two observers’ lines of sight of the meteor’s point of disappearance i& 
just 90°, or half of the visifle span of the heavens, proceeding from a 
distance between the two observers’ stations of only 85 miles. The 
meteor vanished accordingly at a height of only 14 miles above a point of 
the earth’s surface, about three miles west of Coventry. The observations 
suffice also to determine completely the length and real position of the 
whole of the meteor’s visible path, or line of flight, before reaching this 
point of explosion and of final disappearance. A complete view of the 
track was seen and mapped at Birmingham, extending to a length of 17°, 
which was traversed by the fireball in five or six second, so slowly, that it 
must certainly have been seen very much foreshortened, and have first 
come into view there very near its radiant point. Only the terminal 
part of the flight was obseKed at Leicester, but its direction prolonged 
backwards meets that of the Birmingham apparent path similarly pro- 
duced, about 3° before the point of first appearance there, at a common 
radiant point of the two apparent courses in E.A. 177°, deck + 46°, near 
X ITrsm majoris. In April, 1872, several remarkably bright meteors were 
seen proceeding from radiant points in Ursa major (see these Reports, 
Yol. for 1872, pp. 104, IIG), and the pecnliar brightness of meteors 
belonging to a gronp of April showers with radiant points in that con- 
stellation was noticed by Mr. J, B. Clark (" ISTature,’ May 2nd, 1872) ; 
one of them was donhly observed at York, and at Hawkhnrst on the 
night of the 19th of April, 1872, and its radiant point from the combined 
projection of the recorded paths was like that of the present fireball, 
close to X Urs8B majoris. Heis’ April-period radiant M8 (at 155° + 47°), 
with Schiaparelli’s IN’os. 52 and 56 at 163° -f 47°, and 168° -h 47° for 
April 10 and 14, together form a general region of divergence at the 
average place 162° + 47°, which is the last of three centres of the 
April ^Ursids’ in Mr. Greg’s general list of 1876 (Nos. 21 or 46, 
45, and 56), and that to which attention was drawn by Mr. Clark, in his 
letter in ‘Nature,’ above noticed, as producing meteors of peculiar bright- 
ness. It is, however, the first of them, and especially Heis’ radiant M7. 
April 1-15, at 180° + 49°, included in it, which agrees most nearly with 
the real direction of the present fireball’s course. 

With the real radiant point and point of disappearance of the fireball 
as thus established, and with its apparent place of commencement as seen 
at Bfrmingham, the beginning of its visible path is found to he at a 
height of 80 miles over the town of Beckmgham, near Market Har- 
horongh. The length of its real course was 75 nules, descending steeply 
from an altitude of 58°, 4° N. of B., which was -ihe direction of its 
radiant point ; its time of flight was reckoned at Birmingham as about five 
or six seconds, giving, with the observed length of its course, a velocity of 
about 13-^ miles per second as the fireball’s real speed of flight. This is 
exactly the theoretical speed which corresponds, with the observed radiant 
point, to a parabolic form of the fireball’s real orbit round the sun ; this 
concluding result of the combined projections gives fresh assurance to the 
supposition that the fireball was really an unusually splendid and par- 
tdcnlarly brilliant member of an ordinary meteor shower. 

At Birmingham the meteor’s light was like that of the full moon 
overhead, attracting the observer’s attention to its falling globe of bluish 
flame, and it burst into red fragments at disappearance. At a place not 
named (but apparently near Nottingham or Leicester), in the ‘ Times ’ of 
April 4th, 1878, where a rather more distant view of its appearance 
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seems to have been obtained (and where the meteor is also said to have 
descended from the direction of Ursa major), the nnolens or head is said 
to have been pear-shaped ending in a long tail of light ; three or four 
times as bright as Jnpiter, and bright white, changing to pale red as it 
approached the horizon. It moved slowly, and halted apparently for a 
moment in its conrse as it passed between Sirius and Orion’s belt. 

At Leicester, towards the close of its course, the width of the fireball’s 
disc was about half the moon’s diameter, and it was so radiant as to cast 
shadows like the moon. It left no streak, but it had a short tail, and in 
colour it seemed yellow or orange. Three minutes after its disappear- 
ance [the time taken by sound to travel about 36 miles] a rumbling 
sound like distant thunder was heard proceeding from its direction. 
The motion of the nucleus in the last part of its flight seemed to be 
slightly zigzag. 

The distance of the observed end point of the meteor’s course from 
Leicester is 31 miles ; and a point 10 or 12 miles before the end point, 
along the meteor’s course, is 36 miles from Leicester, so that sounds pro- 
duced by the explosion, and by resistance to the motion of the fireball in 
the last ten or twenty miles of its course, appear to have been those heard 
at Leicester, like the rumbling sound of distant thunder. At Birming- 
ham no sound of the explosion was perceived, although the distance of 
the end point of the meteor’s flight was only twenty miles from the 
observer there; but the circumstance that the track was directed 
nearly towards him, may have been less favourable than its flank 
presentation towards Leicester for conveying to that distance the rumbling 
sound of its passage through the air ; and as it does not seem to have 
been a loud sound at Leicester, it may also be owing to its slightness that 
the report of a terminal explosion, which may really have taken place 
at the end of the meteor’s course, was not noticed by the Birmingham 
observer. 

1878, May 12, 8*^ 53°^ p.m. — A detonating fireball (?) ; Yorkshire to 
near Edinburgh. — This fine (and perhaps detonating ?) fireball made its 
closest approach to the earth in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh ; and 
accounts of its appearance there, and at places not far from Edinburgh, 
published in the ‘ Scotsman ’ of May 15 and 16, and in ‘ Nature,’ of May 
23, by observers of its course, give very graphic descriptions of the 
brilliant spectacle which it presented. Accounts at Wigton, in the 
south-west part of Scotland, at Derby, in London, and at C^ne, in Wilt- 
shire, were furnished also in the ‘ Scotsman ’ of May 20, the ‘ Derbyshire 
Advertiser and Journal ’ of May 17, * Nature,’ and the ‘ Times ’ of May 
16 ; further observations of its path of special accuracy being also sup- 
plied from several towns in Yorkshire, in an article by Mr. J. E. Clark 
on the real path of the meteor, in the ‘ Natural History Journal of Societies 
in Friends’ Schools ’ of July, 1878, in which he discussed all the observa- 
tions of it in England of which he had received information. One of 
the best of these was by Mr. W. T. Jackson, at York, who, with a party of 
friends sitting in a gaslit room, saw the meteor descending, in a north- 
west direction, through window panes, with a direction of fall towards 
the earth, which was absolutely vertical. There was still much light in 
the sky, and stars were only dimly visible, but Oapella was observed near 
the meteor’s course, about 9 ° or 10° on its lefr, as was accurately ascer- 
tained by measurement. Rough sketches of the stars, showing the 
meteor’s track among them, were also furnished to Mr. Clark by observers 
1878. X 
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of its wliole course at ScarborougK and Whitby, That drawn at Scar- 
borough by Mr. Eowntree assigns one point of the meteor’s passage near 
P Aurigse, at about 97° + 41°, with tolerable clearness, and with some 
degree of approximation; the course shown at Whitby (not veiy far 
from Scarborough) also confirming the same position of its apparent path 
at the place where the fireball in its downward course reached this point 
of its descent. Combining the description with that of a corresponding 
point noted at York of the meteor’s downward path, the real height 
and locality of the fireball, when its apparent altitude at York was a little 
above that of CapeUa, is found to have been just 50 miles over the little 
chain of the Northumbrian lakes lying in the north part of the valley of 
the Tyne between Haydon Bridge and Haltwhistle. A projection on the 
map of the meteor’s onward line of flight from this point (by a straight 
line drawn through it from York towards the point of the meteor’s 
vertical descent, horizonwards, 36° west from north) passed (north- 
westwards by north) through Hawick, and nearly over Selkirk, Grala- 
shiels, and Peebles to Linlithgow, about 15 miles west of Edinburgh, on 
the Firth of Forth. In its last part the track follows the direction of the 
valley from Galashiels to Edinburgh, leaving Galashiels itself six or seven 
miles, and the rest of the valley as far as Edinburgh ten or twelve miles on 
its right. An observer on the Edinburgh road one mile north of Gala- 
shiels “ saw a very large and brilliant meteor pass along the valley to the 
north-north-west. The head was large and round, like a ball of electri- 
ciiy, and the tail long and tapered, as briUiant as the head. It was in 
view for five or six seconds, and seemed at the end to melt into nothing. 
Two minutes after its disappearance [a time taken by sound to travel 
twenty- five miles], I and others heard one loud deep peal, as of thunder, 
and a quarter of an hour later sheet lightning began to flash, and con- 
tinued to do so at intervals for a considerable length of time.” — (J.S. : 
the ‘ Scotsman,’ May 16th, 1878.) 

The presumptive course of the meteor arrived at by Mr. Clark, from 
a. projection of all the English observations, was from between 75 and 80 
miles above Northallerton, in Yorkshire, to about 22 miles over a point 
five miles west of Hawick, a flight of 108 miles in about nine seconds, 
descending at an angle of about 38° to the horizon. But in this pro- 
jection the only Scottish observation used (by Mr. D. R. Stewart, in 
Edinburgh, ‘ Nature,’ May 23rd, 1878) was employed for the commence- 
‘ment only, the description of the end point (see a letter by Mr. Clark in 
‘Nature,* of June 6th) being a little ambiguous, while it appears to indi- 
cate that the real end point of the meteor was actually far north of 
Hawick, and perhaps even, according to Mr. Stewart’s description, a little 
north of Edinburgh. A letter received by Mr. Clark from Mr. D. H. 
Stewart, soon afterwards, confirms the latter supposition, and describes 
again the apparent place in the sky of the meteor’s point of disappear- 
ance near Edinburgh, almost exacily as it was before noted in ‘ Nature/ 
but more clearly and distinctly. From his point of view at Kirknewton, 
Edinburgh, the meteor began at an altitude of about 50° above the 
S.S.E. horizon, some 30° east of the moon [then 5° west of the meridian, 
alk 31°, at Edinburgh], and passing somewhat west of the zenith reached 
a position, when it burst and disappeared, about 30° or 40° N.W. by N. 
fipom the zenith point of his position. Another observer in Edinburgh, 
%ho saw the meteor’s flight from a window facing south, was so im- 
pressed with its apparent descent at last towards the direction of Fettes 
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College and Corstorphine lull (a little north of west from Edinburgh) 
that he ran to an opposite window to see it fall there, hut it did not 
reappear. At Bathgate, 18 miles west of Edinburgh, “it came in sight 
about 20® above the horizon, S.S.E., and went up N.InT.W., nearly right 
overhead.’^ — (‘ Observer,’ the ‘ Scotsman,’ May 16th.) The above pro- 
jection of the meteor’s path, derived from the York account, passes mid- 
way between Edinburgh and Bathgate ; and as the note of its course at 
Bathgate contains no statement if the meteor’s point of disappearance, 
when nearly overhead, was on the east or west side of the zenith point, 
the end point cannot be assigned more exactly from these descriptions 
than at a height of about 20 miles above the Firth of Forth near Linlith- 
gow, to which point, lying ‘W'.iN’.W. from Edinburgh and N.llir.E. from 
Bathgate, the track would pass about 20® west and east respectively of 
the zenith points of those two places. 

To determine the inclination of the meteor’s descending path to the 
earth’s surface, no sufficiently exact observations were recorded ; but it 
may nevertheless be inferred, with considerable probability, from the com- 
bined descriptions. When first seen in the S.S.E., at Edinburgh, its 
altitude was not much greater than that of the moon (31°), and it began 
at an altitude of 20® only, according to the account at Bathgate. Becol- 
lecting that apparent altitudes are always much over-estimated by the 
unassisted eye, and that the initial point as seen at Edinburgh must have 
been above the meteor’s radiant point at least some few degrees, it seems 
scarcely possible to assign a much higher altitude than about 20® for the 
radiant point, or a much steeper slope of the meteor’s path than this 
towards the earth’s surface. This is also the slope of a line of flight 
from 50 miles above the Tyne valley to 20 miles above Linlithgow, where 
two points of the real path were found to lie approximately; and it 
passes 36 miles from Galashiels, a distance which requires 3 minutes 
(instead of two minutes, which is said to have elapsed) for sound to 
traverse it. If a lower height of about 15 miles near Linlithgow is 
adopted for the end point (which seems very probable), the slope of the 
resulting real path is then 22® ; in the first case the height which the real 
path prolonged backwards had at ISTorthallerton was 72 miles, and in the 
last case 78 miles, and the distance of the meteor’s track from Galashiels 
is 34 miles in the latter case, instead of 36, as in the former one. The 
heights of 72 and 78 miles over Northallerton agree very well with the 
height of 75 or 80 miles over the same place at which Mr, Clark esti- 
mated, from a collective projection of all the English observations, that 
the meteor began its flight ; but by the removal of the end point from a 
place near Hawick to one at about the same vertical height near Edin- 
burgh, the slope of path is diminished from 38®, as deduced from the 
English observations, to 20® or 22® when the views of the fireball ob- 
tained about Edinburgh and in some other parts of Scotland are included. 
The observers’ positions at Stonykirk (near Stranraer) in Wigtonshire, 
and at Preston, were, of all the places where it was observed, the most 
favourable, by the flank views which its descending path there presented 
for determining the radiant-point ; but the apparent slope at those places 
was not note<C and at Stonykirk only one datum of the meteor’s appa- 
rent position was recorded, that the splendid sight of its passage in the 
heavens was in the direction of New G-^loway, which, when prolonged far 
enough from Stonykirk, coincides with the position of the meteor over 
Galashiels, 
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Witt a downward inclination of patt from 22° above tbe horizon, 36° 
E. from S., the radiant point of this detonating fireball (as there is good 
ground to suppose it to have been, from the Galashiels account) was in 
E.A. 214° S- decl. 7°. In April and May, 1877, Mr. Denning and Mr. 
Corder noted a rich and well-defined shower of bright meteors (some 
conspicuous ones of which were seen on May 15th) from an apparently 
new radiant point, the various indications of which, traced also by Mr. 
Denning’s reductions from other sources, are presented in the following 
list by Mr. Denning, who regards them as ^1 pertaining to a single 
shower : — 


April 3-12, 1872, 7 4s in the Italian 

Catalogue pos of rad. 

May 3-X5, 1872, 9 4s in the Italian 

Catalogue „ 

April-Maj", 1872-77, 23 4s from various 

Catalogues „ 

Apnl-May, 1877 ; observed by H. Corder „ 

May, 1877, 3 4s „ W.F, Denning „ 


a S 
204°- 8°1 


209°- 8° 


Average position 
207° -8° Radiant 


y point of the fire- 
203°- 8° ball of May 12th, 
208°- 6° 1878, 214° -7°. 

210°-10°J 


As far as exact conclusions drawn from rough and imperfectly re- 
corded, but at the same time fairly corroborative, observations, like those 
of the present fireball, can be depended upon, it seems a not improbable 
assumption tbat the great firefell here described was a large and 
brilliant member of this recently-detected, and apparently very conspi- 
cuous and abundant meteor shower ; but the agreement is yet not so 
exact, nor qnite so directly and positively established by the observations, 
as to make the possible connection of a detonating fireball with a shower 
of ordinary shooting-stars, which it seems to indicate, a conclusion which 
it will he nnnecessary to confirm and verify hereafter (in future reappear- 
ances of this meteor- stream, and of fireballs apparently conformable to it) 
by farther observations. It seems very probable that the meteor-shower 
here newly recognised may he identical with one observed by Prof, 
Porshey, in the United States, on April 18th, 1841, the chief features of 
whose somewhat remarkable display, as described by E. C. Herrick in 
the ‘ American Journal of Science,’ vol. xlii. p. 395 (April-October, 1842) 
were as follows : — The frequency of the meteors on the night of April 
l8th, 1841, first struck Prof. Porshey at aboufc 8 o’clock p.m. Daring a 
watch of about 2^ hours between 8^ 80“^ and 11^ 30“ p.m, he recorded 
bO meteors, the tracks of all hut five of which proceeded from a radiant 
point between a and B Yirginis, a little nearer to the former star, at 
198° — 8°, with a deviation of the backward prolongations of their 
courses from this point, which seldom amounted to so much as 10°. The 
radiant point is almost exactly on the ecliptic in longitude 196°. The 
meteors seen in these unusual numbers differed entirely in appearance 
from the August Perse’ids, being chiefly without trains, and of a reddish 
colour.^ Pew of them were of Idie first magnitude, the majority being of 
the brightness of stars of the third and inferior magnitudes ; their velo- 
cities were remarkably equal and gentle, their paths short, and their 
light gradually increasing and then waning in its brightness. As the 
radiant point of the shower is just opposite to the sun’s place, and trans- 
verse to the direction of the earth’s motion, at the date of its appearance, 
it would he of special interest to ascertain, if possible by observations, 
the exact real velocity of the meteors of this shower, and thus to deter- 
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mine witli an amount of probable error, wbicb would only be very small 
and insignificant, tbe real eccentricity of its orbit round tne sun. 

Tbe whole length of the meteor’s path from over Northallerton to the 
Firth of Forth was 165 miles, but only the last 100 miles of this track 
(from about over Alston at the junction of the counties of Durham, 
Northumberland, and Westmoreland) was visible at York. The duration 
of this part of its flight was six seconds, measured independently by 
several observers’ recollections of it ; and its light was first noticed about 
three seconds before the meteor itself was seen, which agrees with the 
first third part of the length of its path in which the meteor was un- 
observed, Most of the observers give five or six seconds as the time of 
flight in the part of the meteor’s path to which their view of it extended : 
and a duration of nine or ten seconds for the whole path of 156 miles is 
thus probably not far from the real time of passage of the meteor along 
this length of course. The velocity of the fireball’s motion on this com- 
putation was about 16J miles per second, while the velocity of a body from 
the same radiant point, moving in a parabolic orbit, is 15 miles per 
second. This result conducts us, therefore, to a fairly probable conclusion 
that the meteor’s real orbit was not far from being one of a parabolic 
form. 

The head of the meteor was round, ending in a tail of moderate length, 
consisting of sparks, which at a distance seemed red, but among which 
some bright fragments of other colours were also visible to observers 
nearest to its track : one of whom described its nucleus as double, and 
another as ending behind in a long tail as brilliant as itself. Just before 
its disappearance a fragment, or body of red sparks of considerable size, 
seems to have detached itself from the head, and it is not impossible that 
the explosion heard at Galashiels may have been caused by this dis- 
ruption, of which no sounds are nevertheless recorded to have reached 
Edinburgh or other places closer to the point of the meteor’s final dis- 
appearance. Though flashes of distant or ‘‘ sheet lightning ” were seen at 
Galashiels, and continued for some time (unaccompanied it would seem by 
thunder), about a quarter of an hour after the occurrence of the fireball, 
yet the sky seems to have been pretty clear at Galashiels at the time of 
the meteor’s passage, and the later occurrence of flashes of distant 
lightning there appears to offer no suf&cient explanation of the one 
deep peal of thunder ” which the observer of its transit there relates that 
he heard two minutes after the firebaH’s disappearance. If the illuminating 
power of the nucleus was very great, the strength of the light which it 
cast is not expressly noticed by any of the writers who described it, but 
it may be presumed that near Edinburgh, where its apparent diameter was 
about one-sixth of that of the moon, its light must have been sufioicient to 
cast observers’ shadows on the ground. At York its apparent brilliancy 
was described as almost equal to that of the planet Yenus. The nucleus 
emitted no sparks, but split into two at the end, one part about in 
advance of the other when they both disappeared, apparently, behind a 
thin cloud that stretched above some trees near the N.W. horizon. 

1878, June 7th, 8^ 30“, and 9^ 63°^ p.m. large fireballs, Devonshire, 
and the south of England. — Two fireballs, of which the second was much 
the largest, passed across the south-west part of England, both remarkable 
for their long courses and slow flight, on the evening of this date. 
Mr. Lighton’s observation of the first (see the catalogue for the full 
descriptions of the courses and appearances) gives the point of the horizon 
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about 45° or 50° E. of S. (R. A. about 250° or 255°) from whicb it was 
directed. Its very slow, and long protracted flight, and the form and 
colour of its nucleus, resembled those of the later meteor, and its 
observed course, presuuaably horizontal, appears pretty certainly to have 
been directed from the same radiant-point. It did not emit sparks nor 
oscillate in its progress as the later and larger meteor seemed to do. 
Captain Ounninghame, at Bathwick, also saw both meteors, the second 
larger than the first, but resembling it otherwise in the characters of its 
appearance. Mr. Gr. H. Holmes describes the first as singularly splendid 
even in the nearly fuU daylight which prevailed. It was pale green, like 
a globe of liquid fire sailing through the sky (Bristol newspaper accounts, 
communicated by Mr. Denning). 

The next fireball, at 9^ 53“ p.m. was very widely noted in the south 
of England. Mr. Denning’s view of it at Bristol, however, supplies the 
only precise data upon which calculations of its real path can be founded. 
Observers at four places in Kent, and in the neighbourhood of London, 
assign various heights at which it passed almost horizontally below, while 
at Bristol it passed 6° above, the moon. At Silverton, near Exeter, it shot 
towards Ursa Major (a little west of the zenith), and disappeared a little 
beyond that constellation, and in Jersey it was seen to commence about 
30° from the zenith, in the north, and fall towards the horizon. A common 
plane perspective projection of all these apparent paths on a single map of 
the at the time of the meteor’s appearance shows that its path was 
very little inclined to the earth’s surface, and suffices to fix its real place 
and altitude with fairly satisfactory exactness. 

The fireball began its course at a height of about 65 miles over a point 
in the English Channel, near the Channel Islands, about 20 miles W.H.W. 
from Guernsey, passed nearly over Start Point and the main land to 
Bideford Bay, descending gradually to a height of about 37 miles over a 
point in the Bristol Channel, 12 or 15 miles E.N.E. of Lundy Island, 
where it disappeared. The length of this course is about 160 miles, de- 
scending with a slope or inclination to the earth’s surface of about 9° or 
10° from the direction of about 23° E. of S. The radiant point was at 
R A. 247° decl.— 25°, within three or four degrees. From a description 
of the duration of the flight at BEawkhurst, where it was well observed, 
it may be reckoned not to have exceeded eight or nine seconds, although 
durations varying from three or four to twenty or thirty seconds are else- 
where assigned to the time occupied in its long course, with its slow 
majestic speed. The real velocity of its motion given by this estimation 
is about 19 miles per second ; while that of a meteoric body revolving 
round the sun in a parabolic orbit, and having the same radiant point, 
would be 20 miles per second. The meteor did not burst, but threw off 
some sparks, and had a short waving tail, with a slightly oscillating 
motion, or flickering changes of brightness as it sailed along. It disappeared 
suddenly, without leaving any streak, or producing an audible explosion. 
Its radiant point closely resembles in position that of the great detonating 
or aerolitic meteor of June 17th, 1873 (see these Reports, Tol. for 1878, 
p. 145), seen in Austria and Bohemia, which was found, by Dr. Qalle and 
Prof, von Niessl, to be at R.A. 248°, decl. —20° ; and it is, like that of 
several large meteors which have occasionally been noted in June and 
July, in the neighbourhood of the ecliptic, and of the bright star Antares 
(a Soorpii, at 245°-5 — 26°*0). 

The adopted radiant point of this fireball, at 247°— 25°, is on the back- 
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ward prolongation of the apparent track observed by Mr, Denning, about 
nine or ten degrees above the. horizon, due S,S.E. The linear pro- 
longation of the Bristol track is directed from due S.E. to due N.W. with 
a slope of 28®. The apparent paths in Kent, and near London, noted as 
passing horizontally ” underneath the moon (then due WaS-W., alt. 22°) 
at variously recorded altitudes from 12° to 20°, since they present a point 
of convergence above the horizon with the Bristol track, are thus far 
inadmissible. But, assuming, as is probable, that the apparent path observed 
by Mr. Denning is exceedingly trustworthy, the least possible correction 
which the Kentish tracks require is a slight inclination earthwards, near 
the moon, sufficient to depress their point of convergence with the Bristol 
path to the horizon, and to the same apparent earth-point, due hT.W. 
for all those apparent paths, as that of the meteor’s course at Bristol. 
With this slight emendation of those which were observed in the south- 
eastern part of England, the real course of the fireball would be parallel 
to the earth’s surface, 40 or 50 miles above it, from S.E. to N.W. But 
the observation at Frees, about 15 miles north of Shrewsbury, where the 
meteor must have travelled at an altitude of about 15° from S. to 
S.W., that there it “ appeared first in the south, moving horizontally 
westwards,” is less easy to reconcile than the Kentish observations with a 
truly horizontal flight of the fireball from a radiant point at the S.E. to a 
point of convergence at the K.W. point of the horizon, and shows very 
clearly that the real position of the radiant point on the apparent line of 
flight observed at Bristol was not at or close to its intersection prolonged 
backwards with the horizon, due S.E , but at some point upon it at an 
appreciable altitude above the horizon, more nearly south. The above 
adopted real path has at its commencement, as seen from Frees, near 
Shrewsbury, a slight upward slope of barely 10° at starting in the south, 
beginning there at an altitude of 14°, and just reaching its greatest 
altitude of 17°, 85° westwards from this point in the S.W. by S. At 
Hawkhurst, Greenwich, and other neighbouring places in the S.E. of 
England, it began at alt. 17°, also the highest possible altitude of its 
course there, and passed 7° below the moon (at an altitude of 15° W.S.W.), 
descending there with a slope of about 7° from horizontal towards an 
earth-point 40° K. from W. and disappearing at an altitude of 8° or 9°, 
just one point N. of west. While this course almost exactly represents 
the observed altitudes in Kent, with the exception of that of commencement 
(which measured by memory in the open sky was uncertain) at Hawk- 
hurst, it begins, just as the Shrewsbury apparent path ends, horizontally, 
and at the points where the apparent course was described as “ horizontal ” 
in Kent and near Shrewsbury the real direction was descending with a 
slope of 7° at the first, and ascending with a slope of 10° from horizontal 
at the last of those points of view. Ko fairer distribution of the scarcely 
sensible errors of description which present themselves in the two accounts 
can probably be made, and the very good adjustment to each other, of 
which they actually admit, shows that the radiant point above adopted 
must be very nearly the true one, and that the track of the fireball as 
above derived from those descriptions, represents, in all probability, very 
closely the height, direction and position of the fireball’s real flight above 
the earth. 

Even, in Kent amidst the rays of the moon and of twilight, the meteor’s 
light was stronger than, and cast a distinct shadow like that of the moon. 
The longer diameter of its nucleus, at Twickenham, near London, appeared 
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about one-tbird of tbe moon’s diameter ; at Silverton, near Exeter, its head 
bad an apparent width of about one-half, and at Yersailles, and in Aisne, 
France, where the fireball was also seen, its apparent width was about 
one- sixth of the diameter of the full moon. 

1878, July 29th, 9^ ^5“^ (or? 9^ 31“) p.m. — Large fireball, near 
Manchester and Lancaster. Good observations of this meteor’s course 
were fortunately obtained by Mr. R. P. Greg at Styall, 11 or 12 miles 
south of Manchester, and by Mr. Thomas Kay at Middleton, about 5 
miles nearly due north from Manchester. At the latter place the momen- 
tary track of fire which the meteor left on its whole course enabled 
Mr. K&j to fix its line of flight yery accurately from an initial point in 
Lyra to a terminal one in Canes Yenatici, just grazing the star rj Ursm 
lilhyoris in its path. At Styall, 16 or 17 miles south from Middleton, the 
meteor’s course was directed from the head of Draco, and Lyra, and its 
terminal part passed through the middle of the square (a, /3, y, 3) of 
Ursa Major, and ended immediately beyond it. These two observations 
fix the end-point of the meteor’s course very exactly, at about 20 miles 
high above a point near the mouth of the river Kibble, between Preston 
and Blackpool. Its apparent descent to this point, northwestwards, was 
almost exactly vertical to both of the Manchester observers. The remaining 
descriptions of its apparent course concur to show that the real direction 
of its descent was, in fact, almost truly vertical, but at the same with an 
inclination, from the south-east, of somewhere about 20° from per- 
pendicular. Thus at Whitehaven and at Lancaster, both nearly north 
from its end-point, its neaidy vertical descent in the S.S.E, and S.S.W. 
was from the north-east, and from about 15° east of the zenith, re- 
spectively, at those places. At Bristol, 150 miles south from its end- 
point, it fell in the haze of the north horizon almost vertically from the 
region of Cassiopeia, which is (if the meteor really shot from the direction 
of Cassiopeia) from about 35° east of the zenith. The point of commence- 
ment of the Middleton track is itself almost exactly in the zenith of that 
place, and with the meteor’s long apparent course there of over 50°, a 
less distance than 10° or 20° at starting, from its radiant point, can scarcely 
be regarded as admissible. A radiant point on the apparent path at Middle- 
ton retraced 20° south-eastwards from the zenith, is at 300°, -f- 35°, 
(KA. and DecL), near j? Cygni, and to which of the numerously recorded 
radiant points in Cygnus at the end of July this brilliant fireball’s rapidly 
descending path was really to be ascribed it is scarcely possible now to 
determine more exactly from the rather scanty observations. The back- 
ward prolongation of the observed path at Middleton passes, in fact, on 
each side of this point, nearly parallel to the stars e Cygni (in the 
swan’s right and left wings) ; and it appears uncertain nearer to which 
of these two wing-stars of the constellation the fireball’s apparent radiant 
point may not impossibly be supposed to have been situated a little more 
correctly than near the middle point between them. The nearest point of 
the hne to S Cygni is at 290° +42° ; and a little nearer to the zenith, it 
passes near tt Lyrse, at 285° +45°; while among a large number of 
shootmg-stars seen by Mp. Denning on the last two or three nights of 
July, 1878, a radiant of bright slow moving meteors was observed at 
284° +44° . But these two places are only 10° and 6°, respectively, S.S.E. 
and S. by E. from the zenith, and this agrees imperfectly with some of 
the descriptions of the meteor’s obliquely descending course. Kever- 
thdess, it may very frtirly be conjectured that this exceedingly brilliant 
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fireball was in reality one of a very closely adjacent group or system 
of ordinary sbooting-stars to that observed by Mr. Denning. 

With this observed radiant point tbe beginning of the meteor’s course 
at Middleton was 82 miles above a point about 8 miles west from Man- 
chester; its length, to the point of disappearance is 70 miles, and its 
duration as estimated by the length of time occupied by the flashes and 
illumination until the meteor disappeared, was a second and a half, or 
between two and three seconds, as noted independently by Mr. Greg and 
Mr. Kay. Some luminous portion of its path was, however, probably 
traversed by the meteor before the first flash which drew their attention 
to its descent ; and for the whole length of the course upon which the 
light- track was traceable which marked its path, a time of flight of about 
three seconds may fairly be assumed from these descriptions to be rather 
a somewhat insufficient, than in any degree an over-estimated or 
exaggerated duration. The real velocity of the fireball which it gives, 
is 25 miles per second ; while that of a meteoric body moving with the 
same radiant point in a cometary or parabolic orbit, would be 21 miles per 
second — a little less ; implying apparently a small under-estimation of the 
whole time of flight by about half a second. 

A nearer approach to the theoretical meteor speed could scarcely be 
expected when the unforeseen and momentary character of the observa- 
tions is considered, from which by the united evidence of all the 
particulars of the descriptions the meteor-speed is obliged to be finally 
determined.* 

The meteor was a very large and vivid one, its light making the 
smallest objects visible, at Manchester, and its luminous disc having an 
apparent diameter there of quite one-half that of the moon. It presented 
two flashes, one previous expansion occurring, before that of its last 
outburst, which IVfr. Greg regarded as much more brilliant, and as having 
shone from the meteor somewhat before it can have reached the middle 
point of the above vivid portion of its flight, at a height accordingly of not 

* From Mr. T. Ellison at Colwyn Bay, and Mr. J. E. Walker at Loweswater, 
Cockermouth, Mr. Greg and Mr, Clark (vide ‘ Natural History Journal ’ for September, 
1878) received descriptions of the meteor which show that its end point may have 
been as far west as 6 or 10 miles otf the coast, between Blackpool and Fleetwood, at 
a height of some 30 miles over the mouth of Morecambe Bay, instead of 20 miles 
over the Bibble mouth near Preston, The meteor then ended its course at an 
apparent altitude of 30° or 32°, as seen at both Conway and Loweswatei, a little 
east of their north and south meridians. The descriptions at those places answer 
very well to this position, although the recorded altitude (55° or 60°) at Loweswater 
perhaps refers to the first and brightest portion of the flight, or may have been 
overrated, as is usual in eye-estimations. — ^IVhile the direction at Conway is drawn 
as descending a little obliquely from east towards north, which agrees with the 
general impression furnished by the other observations, the statement that its course 
at Loweswater was descending from S. towards S.E., with a slope of 40° from 
horizontal, or from considerably west of the zenith there, cannot be reconciled with 
the remaining descriptions, nor even, apparently, with one of the recorded state- 
ments of its apparent motion at Wtiitehaven, that “the position of the meteor 
as seen from that town was about due south, and its course about, [? from] north- 
east.” Mr. Walker only saw the end of the meteor’s flight askance : but its light- 
streak of 10° remaining visible for a minute would not aflow the discrepancy of his 
description to be thus explained. From such conflicting data it can only be pro- 
visionally concluded that the meteor’s radiant-point was near the zenith, and that 
along the line given by the observers’ notes of it near Manchester by the stars (Mr. 
Greg’s and Mr. Kay’s), it was probably less rather than more than 20° eastward 
from the zenith. 
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Iesstlian50or 60 miles above tbe earth’s surface, andata distance from Man* 
Chester of not less than 60 miles. The end point of its flight was about 
30 miles distant from Manchester. An observer there (‘ V. R. ’ ‘ Man- 
chester Courier,’ August 5th, 1878), describes its light during this last 
most effulgent part of its course as “ equal to the electric light at Belle 
Yue when jou stand 30 or 40 yards from it, on the far side of the plat- 
form ; quite as much I should say.” At 45 miles instead of 35 yards the 
fireball must have shone with the brilliancy of (2,263^) or 5,121,169, such 
electric lights ! We may, perhaps, assume that for three seconds it illu- 
minated Manchester with a glare equivalent to the mechanical strength of 
something less than half this number of horse-powers, expending therefore 

foot-pounds, or 4,224,964,425 foot-pounds of energy 

in its brief career ! Moving with a velocity of 25 miles per second, a 
single pound- weight of matter possesses 270*555 millions of foot-pounds 
of energy of motion, so that to account for the fireball’s expenditure of 
4,225 millions of foot-pounds of energy, it suffices to suppose that 
4,225-4-2705, or 15*616 lbs. weight of matter composing its substance was 
brought suddenly to rest by the enormous force of resistance of its 
colhsion with the air I The average pressure of this resistance in a flight 
of 70 miles must be 4,225 millions— (70 x 5280), or 11, 4811bs., and this 
pressure of nearly five tons against its front surface would instantly com- 
minute and disperse any liquid or pulverulent substance, making it 
obvious that the masses of shooting-stars, and of very luminous fireballs 
like the present one, are really hard and compact stone, exactly as we find 
those of aerolites to be. 

The intensity of the fireball’s incandescence or ignition seems to have 
been rather remarkable, as the light which it cast was bluish, and was 
everywhere compared (about Manchester, at Conway, in Wales, &c.) to 
sheet lightning, to the electric and limelights, and to daylight. It is, 
therefore, not at .all improbable that its powerful glare may have been 
generated from a much less expenditure of mechanical energy than that 
here represented, and that not only the mechanical action but also the 
weight of meteoric substance, and the pressure on its surface here 
supposed may be somewhat overrated. The nucleus nevertheless under- 
went progressive disintegration all along its track, leaving a long string 
or stream of countless red sparks, stars, or beads of fire in its wake, which 
remained visible for a short time after the meteor’s disappearance. It 
did not burst and fly to pieces at last, but collapsed and disappeared 
mther suddenly, and at places near which it descended to no great 
distance from the earth no sound of any audible report following its 
extremely brilliant flashes seems to have been perceived. 


III. Meteoric Showers. 

Somewhat plentiful displays of meteor showers, both occasional and on 
the well-known annual dates, have been recorded during the past year, a 
Imt of which IS here appended where the date and the frequency of the 
nmteors and the position and accuracy of their radiant point were suffi- 
oiei^y remarkable to make the observations of special interest, or of any 
particularly new and significant importance. With the exception of a 
tew oontemporaneons and foreign observations, they are almost all 
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extracted from an original list of 162 meteor sliowers seen in the year 
1877; which was published in March, 1878, by Mr. Denning, in the 
‘Monthly ITotices’ of the Eoyal Astronomical Society (vol. xxxviii., 
p. 305). The present list inclades also some notes of the same, and of 
later showers in the year 1878, which Mr. Denning obligingly communi- 
cated to the committee. Of the August Perseids, in 1877, some other 
descriptions having been received, a short account of the additional 
observations since collected is here presented to complete the brief notice 
of that shower which was given in last year's Report. 

Meteor shower of August, 1877. — Observations at York, by Mr. 
J. E. Clark. The sky was often cloudy on the 9th, and watch was only 
kept for twenty minutes, in which ten meteors were seen, six of which 
were Perseids. On the night of the 10th, the sky, while watched, was 
little more than half clear. A lull of fifteen minutes occurred, commencing 
at 11 o'clock, in which there were seen only two Perseids and three un- 
conformable meteors. In the hour between 11^ 30^ and 12^ 30“ thiriy 
Perseids and two unconformable meteors were seen, and twenty of their 
tracks were mapped. The principal radiant was not very well defined, a 
good many meteors coming from the Andromeda side of Perseus. Several 
of the streaks left were very fine and long enduring. 

Observations at Writtle, Chelmsford, by Mr. H. Corder. The sky was 
watched for four hours on the night of the 10th, and -was partly clear. 
104 Perseids and eighteen unconformable meteors were seen, the Perseids 
appearing at the rate of about twenty-six (equal to forty or fifty in a clear 
sky), and unconformable meteors at the rate of about four (equal to seven 
or eight in a clear sky), per hour. Forty-eight of the Perseids seen left 
streaks, three bright hashing meteors leaving fine reddish trains visible 
for about twenty seconds. The radiant point of the shower was rather 
diffuse, with a mean place at 47® +62®. 

On the night of the 11th the sky was watched, partially clear, for 
three hours, seventy-six Perseids and eleven other meteors being noted. 
Thiriy- eight of the Perseids left streaks, their average horary number 
was twenty-five, and that of the unconformable shooting-stars four per 
hour ; but during the clearest half hour the average horary number of the 
Perseids reached forty-eight per hour. l^Tone were so brilliant as the 
flashes seen on the previous night ; but some were quite equal to Sirius, 
and one of the largest of these left a forked streak divided into two 
branches thus, 



a HERC. 

* 


in the last few degrees of its course, which ended at a point about one- 
third way from a Ophiuchi to a Herculis. The radiant, better defined 
than on the previous night, was at 58° + 56®. From the two determina- 
tions of its place, Mr. Corder suspected a gradual progression of the 
radiant-point on the two successive nights. 

The Perseids in this shower were swift. Thirty of them were as 
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A LIST OF REMARKABLE METEOR SHOWERS 


Date, and (Horary or) Total Numbers 

Position of Radiant Point 

Maximum i 
Date 1 

No. of 

Total Duration 

No. of 

a 5 

By the Stars 

1 


Jan 4-20 

7 

0 0 
67 -12 

CJear y Eridani 

Lo^ i > dan. 4, • 

1 

large 





ypn 1 7 

Mar>y 

Tan. 4—20 

20 

296 +63 

iJTeax t rp Oygni 

Feb 15-20 

10 



236 +11 

Near a Serpentis 

Feb 20 

6 



263 +36 

Near p Herculis 

Feb. 20 .1 

8 



181 +34 

Canes Yenatici 

March 14- , 1 

6 



263 +48 

Herculis 

April 16-19 

5 



228 - 2 

Near 5 Librae 

April 16—19 

7 



269 +37 

Near d Herculis 

April 19 ... 

13 



275 +36 

Near k Lyrae 

May 

3 

April — May 

2 

210 -10 

Near k Yirginis 


1 



203 - 8 

Near a Yirginis. 

July 7-11 ... 

... i 

July 6-17 

21 

4+35 

TT Andromedae ... 

1 : 

1 

and Aug. 3-16 

16 

10 +38 

V Andromedae. 

July 12-17 

1 

1 ... 

July 6-1 7 

11 

6+63 

a Cassiopeiae 


and Aug. 3-16 

9 

8 +53 


July 20 


July 6 20 

13 

317 -11 

Near p. Aquarii 


July 6-17 

8 

290 +43 

N ear 8 (Hygni 


1 

and Aug. 3 16 

7 

292 +48 


Aug. 3-16... 

1 

1 10 



342 -12 

Near 6 Aquani 

Aug. 3-16... 

* 18 

(and July 6-17) ... 

6 

336 +45 

Lacerla 

Aug. 4 


Aug. 3-16 

Y 

22 +46 

y Andrmnedna 


1 

1 

(and Sept, 4-16). 
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OBSERVED DURING- THE TEARS 1877-78. 


Appearance of the 
Meteors 


Comparisons with eaxlier observations,! 
Observer, or Reference and with Comet Showers ; and I 

Remarks 


Fine slow meteors; two D. (77) 2, (‘ Nature,’ xv. 
bolides, Jan. 4 and 7. 346). 

Strong shower of bright D. (77) 1, (‘English 
slow >l.s. Mechanic,* March 2, 

1877). 


D. (77) 13 

Rapid bright meteors D. (77) 14 

Ditto D.(77)15 

D. (77) 22 


. D. (77) 39 
.D. (77)40 


. H. Corder (Writtle, 
Chelmsford). 

. D. (77) 46 


.p. (77)49 


Swift white meteors, with D. (77) 53 
streaks. 


. D. (77) 67 
. D. (77) 65 


.p. (77) 59 


Very swift meteors p. (77) 62 


.p. (77) 75 


Parabolic velocity 12, bolide of Jan. 7 
at least 19 m. per sec. (?). (These 
Reports, 1877, pp. 135, 142.) 

Meteors tailed, but left no streaks. 
Only seen between Jan. 4 and 20 ; a * 
few of these tracks are from other 
observers’ lists. Radiant new for 
January. 

Radiant exact ; a strong morning 
shower. 

Radiant exact ; a rich morning shower. 
(Corder, Jan. 27, 263° + 36°.) 

Ditto; ditto. 

Ditto ; confirms SZ. 46, April 1, 
261° + 47°. 

Ditto ; a rich shower. GH. 53, 
227° - 6°, March 20 — May 29. 

Lynda at 274° + 37° in 1873 and 1874. 

= Comet 1, 1861. Only five Lyrids 
seen in five hours on the morning of 
April 20th. 

Lyrids not numerous ; thirteen in about 
two hours, with this radiant on the 
morning of April 20th. 

. A rich and probably new shower. Cor- 
der, April — May, 208° — 6°. [(?) = 
Forshey, April 18, 1841, 198° — 7° ; 
a fine shower; and bolide May 12, 
1878, 214°- 7°.] 

, Andromedes I ; G 103 ; very active ; 
dituse; recurs Aug. 3-16; distinct 
from a Andromedes of the same 
dates (Denza,* Aug. 8-13, 2° + 29°); 

= ^ 1780 n., Aug. 14, 3° + 38° a). 

. Cassiopeiads ; a fine shower, radiant 
exact ; (SZ. 130, 138). Distinct from 
D. 78, Aug. 3-16, fifteen js, at 18° 

+ 63°. Continues in Sept, and Oct. 

. Strong max. July 20 ; T. 37, 44, July 
21, 22, 313° - 6°. 

. A well-marked radiant. GH. Aug. 10, 
1871, 293° + 42°. (A strong radiant 
on same dates at 315° + 50°, near a 
Cygni; ? = Coggia’s (f, 1874, in.) 

. A distinct shower in Aquarius ; (at 
336° - 7°, five |s, July 6-17 ?). 

. Lacertids ; a very active August shower. 
The real centre is at 334° + 48°. 

.A new shower, with max. on Aug. 4 
Another active shower of short swift 
meteors, Aug. 3-16, with exact ra- 
diant at 30° + 36°(neari3Trianguli), 
D. 91, recurs Oct. 2-18 (max. Oct. 8), 
at 31° + 39°, ten J,s, D. 124. 
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A List op remaekable Meteor Showers 


Date and (Horary or) Total Niunbers 

Position of Radiant-point 

Maxiiaiini 

Date 

No. of 
>1.8 

Total Duration 

No. of 
4s 

a B 

. By the Stars 

15177 A no- 10-19, 

10 



70 +65 

Camelopardus 


X-nfx 19 Ifi . 

11 

31 +18 

d Arietis. 




11 

61 +48 

jti Persei 



(and Sept. ?) ......... 

5 


Sept, 4—16... 

7 

(and July 6-17, 

5 

47 +45 

Near € Persei 



Aug. 3-16) 

6 



Sept. 4-16... 

10 

(and Oct. 2-18) 

8 

220 +78 

Near j3 Ursae Minoris 



Sept. 4-16 

15 

61 +36 

Near ^ Persei 



Sept. 4-16 

8 

85 +63 

Near 6 Aurigae 

Oct. 6-8 ... 

... 

Oct. 2-19 

18 

84 +55 



7 



225 +52 

Head of Bootes 

1 Oct 3-4 

1 

Oct. 2-20 

17 

310 +77 

Near k Cephei 

^ Oct. 3-4 ... 

1 

13 

Oct. 2-18 

22 

133 +79 

P Camelopardi 

1 

Oct. 8 j 


Oct. 2-19 

22 

103 +12 

Head of Monoceros ... 



and Oct. 28-Nov. 13 

11 

107 +11 


Oct. 2-19 ... 

i 15 

and Oct. 28-Nov. 13 

21 

106 + 60 

^ Lyncis 

Oct. 16 and 


Oct. 16-19 

18 

133 +21 

Near 8 Cancri 

Nov, 12 

... 

Oct. 28-Nov. 13 

12 

127 +17 


Oct. 16, 16 

1 

Oct. 2-19 

11 

130 +47 

1 TJrsae Majoris ......... 

Oofc.16, 17 

(14) 

About Oot. 16-20 ... 

63 

I 

89 +18 

Near v, ^ Orionis 





95 +17 
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OBSERVED DURING THE YEARS 1S77-7S —continued. 


Appearance of the 
Meteors 


Observer or Reference 


Comparison with earlier obseivations, 
and with Comet Showers; and 
Remarks 


Meteors with streaks 


D. (77) 77 
D. (77) 82 


D. (77) 83 

D. (77) 63 

Swift meteors D. (77) 94 

Rapid met eors, with streaks D. (77) 96 


p. (77) 109. 


Camelopardids. A new well-marked 
August shower. 

A strong max. on Aug. 12 ; a new A. M. 
shower. (The same radiant 30® + 16®, 
eleven J,s, seen Oct. 28 — NTov. 13; 
B. 138). 

A well-marked shower and max.; ra- 
diant exact. 

Apparently a long-continued shower, 
quite distinct from the n Perseids of 
Aug. 10. 

A well-defined active shower, less 
marked in October than in Sep- 
tember. 

A rich shower; radiant exact. Two 
radiants also of rapid 4,s with streaks 
(D. 123, 126), with max. on Oct. 8 
and Nov. 4, at 61® + 48® ; and on 
Oct. 8 and Nov. 7, at 77® + 31® ; 
near fi Persei, and ^ Tauri. 

. Aurigids ; the radiant not very exact 
in September, and (?) double in 
October. A shower of swift ^,8 with 
streaks, max. Sep. 16, 87® + 34®, 
near 6 Aurigse, ten 4-8, Sep. 7-16, 


Slow bright meteors 

Rather slow meteors 

Very rapid, with streaks... 

Very rapid meteors 


D. (77)115. 
B. (77) 86 , 

B. (77) 113. 

B. (77) 99 , 


Short and very rapid 


B. (77) 97 


Exceedingly swift meteors 
Not often with streaks. 


B. (77) 118, 


B. (76) 110. 


23 of the 63 left streaks; 
swift white meteors ; 
none - 1st mag. 


H. Corder 


B. 96. 

A fine rich shower; new; radiant 
exact. 

An active shower in October ; and near 
the same place less strongly in July, 
August and September. 

Radiant exact; extremely well-marked; 
certain shower, =* / 1826 I. gs, 
133° + 77®, Oct. 7. 

A very rich shower. = T. 82, Oct. 8, 
1 4, and Nov. 7, 107® + 12® to 101® + 7®; 
and Schm., October, 108° + 12®, 
November, 113° -h 14®. Bistinct from 
Gemellids of October and November, 
with deck -f- 26® to 30®, B. 106, 146. 

, Seen also in September (4-16, ten 
very exact in October; an active 
shower in November. 

. Exact ; very active shower Oct. 16th, 
3** 40”—4*‘ 40“ a.m. Horary meteor- 
frequency in that hour, 40 or 46; 
on the morning of Oct. 17, 26 ; Oct. 
18, a.m., 36 I 

.An active shower; seen by several 
other observers. Four ^.sfoom same 
radiant and five from a neighbouring 
one at Ursse (B. 90, 1878); seen 
also on Sept. 16-16, 1877. 

. Max. Oct. 18, 12‘‘-3*» 30“ am. Horary 
meteor frequency on the 17th and 
1 8th am. About 20. 
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A List of bbmaekable Metboe Showbes 


j Date, and (Horary or) Total Numbers 

Position or Eadiant -point 

Maxim uin 
Date 

No. of 
J.3 

Total Dination 

No. of 
Is 

a S 

By tbe Stars 

1877. Oct. 17 

(22) 

Oct. 15-20 

57 

92 +15 

f Oriom’s 


8 



47 +28 

Musca 

Oct. 31~ 

13 

Oct. 28-Nov. 13 

31 

43 +22 

6 Arietis 

Nov. 1. 






Nov. 8 

llany 

Oct. 28-irov. 13 

14 

102 +73 

Nearj?^ Camelopardi 

Nov. 25 


and Nov. 27 

9 

24 +46 

Nfifl.r y A'ndrnTr|P(l{)e 

Oct. 31- 


Oct. 28-Nov. 13...... 

9 

40 +77 

Taraudus 

Nov. 4. 






Nov. 10-ia 

5 



148 +24 

X Leonis 

Nov. 13 

(20or30) 


1 

1 


Leo , , , 

t 

1 

1 

Nov. 13 

, 7 


1 

1 

146 +26 

Near fi Leonis 

Nov. 27 

1 

6 

and Nov. 25 

+ 2 

28 + 46 

Near 

f 1 

‘ i 

Nov. 29 


Nov. 25-Dec. 13 

9 

286 +71 

.&.V / Aa-AXUJLviXl.wU4X3 

Near k Cepbei 

Dec. 1-13 ...i 

9 

1 

j 


109 +33 

Near a Greminorum ... 

Dec. 8 ... .j 

40 

Dec. 8-12 

8 

146 + 7 

Near v Leonis 

Dec. 10 

(About 

Dec. 9-12 


107 +35 

Between u and 6 Grem- 


20) 



inorum; rather dif- 



1 



fuse. 
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OBSERVED DDEINO THE YEARS continued. 


Appearance of the 
Meteors 


Observer or Eeference 


Comparison with earlier observations, 
and with Comet Showers ; and 

Kemarks i 


3 =* ; 3 = 1st mag. ; the D. (77) 80 

rest, 3rd-4th mag. 


Short quick meteors h 


lEather slow meteors 


D. (77) 122.. 


Yery swift meteors D. (77) 117.. 


Meteors very slow D. (77) U2.. 


Bather slow meteors D. (77) 143., 

Yery rapid meteors, with D. (77) 149.. 
bright white streaks. 


A few - ist mag. stars, B. Vail, C. P. Carr ; ‘ 
with streaks lasting Jour, of Sci." Jan. ] 
several seconds. 


1 1^, streak 3 secs., theT. TV. Backhouse 

rest small. 


I 2nd, 1 3rd mag. ; the rest T. TY. Backliouao 
very small, slow short - 
pathed meteors. 


Swift, white meteor.^ ID, (77) 157., 


Rapid, short meteors D. (77) L51.. 

Yery swift meteors, with D. (77) 153.. 
streaks. 

Short and small (one or two H. Corder 
only = 1st mag. *), and 
seldom leaving streaks. 


Max. Oct. 18, 3*^ 37“-4^ 44™ a.m. (four 
bright ones together at 4*^ 28“ a.m.). 
Seen also Sept. 15, 16 (eight js)j 
radiant very exact ; sub-radiant of 
seven at 86° + 8°, = T. 79, Oct. 8. 

Seen only on Oct. 8, at 46° + 26°, Oct. 
15, 1876 ; active, twenty-six |s Sept. 
20-Oct. 26 ; D. 24, 1877. 

Radiant exact; a very rich shower. 

‘ Mnscids" 

Also Oct. 2-19 (nine 4,s); a rich shower; 
radiant exact. (== S. Z. 163, and 
Gruber, xvi.) 

The Andromedes ; strongest shower on 
the 25th; feeble on the 27th. An 
exact radiant of four swift 4,s, D. 159, 
at 54° + 48° on the 27th. = Weiss, 

52° + 49°, Nov. 27, 1872. 

Radiant exact ; a new shower ; sus- 
pected also in December. 

A feeble return of the Leonids, their 
short tracks near Leo's ‘‘sickle” 
(two in two hours on each morning 
of the 10th and 14th, and one on the 
14th seen by Mr. Greg) pointed out 
the radiant most exactly. 

. Fifty-four |s in 1^ 60“, between 1' 65“ 
and 3** 45™ a.m., Nov. 14 ; nearly all 
Leonids. Seen at Bloomington, Ind. 
Sky after 2^ am. quite clear. D. 
Kirkwood. 

Radiant ]3retty exact ; seven Leonids 
and eight other meteors in 1*^ 20“ of 
clear watch, between 2*^ 30“ and 
15“ a.m., Nov. 14. 

Twelve meteors (of which six Andro- 
medes) in about one hour, Nov. 27, 
pm. Only two (both Andro- 
medes) seen in a short watch on the 
25th, p.m. ; radiant not very exact. 

, An active shower, Nov. 29, p.m. (seen 
also, D. 121, Oct. 2-18). No Andro- 
medes in three hours on this date. 

, Geminids ; a few seen on Dec. 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 ; none in 1*^ 16“on Dec. 14, a.m. 

. Radiant exact ; a strong max. oni 
Dec. 8. At 148° + 2° in Nov.~Dec., 
1876, = ^ 1813 I. Q (?). 

, Greatest horary number (20 or 25) on' 
Dec. 10, 10*^ 30“ to 11^^ 30“ p.m. : les^’ 
marked on Dec. 9 than a contempo- 
raneous shower of long bright 
with streaks, from i Geminorum, 
108°+ 28°, scarcely seen on Dec. 10 ; 
overcast on the 11th ; a few Geminids’ 
on the 12th. ' 
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A LihT OP EBMAEKABLE METEOR SHOWERS 


Bate, and (Hoiaiy oi) Total Kumbers 

Position of Radiant-point 

Maximum 

Date 

'So. of 
is 

Total Duration 

Ko. of 
4.S 

a B 

By tiie Stars 





o o 


1S77, Dec. 11 

(About 

hTov. 27-Dec. 13 ... 

... 

104 +39 

Xear 0 (xeminoium ... 


35) 

■ 




Jfln 1 

(Abnnt 


17 

222 +55 

Near 6 Bdotis 


1 :i0) 





12 



272 +33 

Near 00 Herculis ...... 





i 

332 +37 

Near a Lacertaa 

ri876. Autr. 2 * 

Ma-ny 



'314 + 41*5 

0 AndromodcU 

July 27-29 

22 

July 26-31 

+ 28 

341 “13 

Near 5 Aquarii ......... 

Julv 31 

21 

July 26-Aug. 1 

+ 38 

32 +53 

Near 66 (P. Bode) An- 




) 

i 


dromedae. 

Aiv. 10 i 

5 


1 

1 


Neai IT Andiomedas ... 

j 

Ano*. 111... . i 

(About 

p m—S** a.m.] 

130 Pers 

j 6+37 

^ 42 5-54 

7*5 Pcisei 


50?) 

+ uiiconf 

and 


[2y*-3^^ a.m.] 

33. as of 


... 

41 +50 

B Camelopaidi V 


them 1 






Perseidsl 

1 



J 

Aug". 10 

9r 

riu 4 hours! ...... 1 

+ 16 

43 “*■ 56 

^ Pciisci 


(44) 

[Max. in 1 hour] j 

uncon- 



Average 

(28) 

j 

ioim. 




* In tlie above quo*' '‘d place of these Eeporis dosciibing the July — August 
^Lacertid’ showers and the showers ohseived hy Mr. Hind at o Andromedje, 

August 2, 1876, the place of Schiaparelli’s shower, 123, July 30, with which it 
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OBSEBVED DXTBINO THE YEAES IZ'll-l^—contbvued. 


Appearance of the 
Meteors 


Observer or Eeference 


Comparison with earlier observations, 
and with Comet Showers j and 
Bemarks 


Meteors short, white, | 

chiefly 1st and 2nd mag., 
slightly trained. 


B. P. Greg , 


Bright meteors, withont 
streaks; rather short and] 
quick. 

Short paths, leaving streaks! 


A. S. Herschel 


W. P. Denning, ‘ Monthly 
Notices ’ R.A.S., vol.| 
xxs:\nii. p. 396. 


Bright slow meteors ; long] 
paths. 

One bright = a Lyrse 


W. P. Denning . 


Slow ; long paths, 15°-20°;| 
no streaks. 


|j. B. Hind (these Re- 
ports, vol. for 1875, pp, 
215, 216). 

|W. F. Denning 


Quick ; short paths, about W. P. Denning . 
7®, with streaks; 3 >l,s 
“ several 1st mag., 
among the 69 observed. 


W. P, Denning . 


Many very bright, with 
streaks; 4 *= others] 
— <? , and Sirius. 


|W. F. Denning, ‘ The] 
Observatory,’ vol. ii. 

p. 166. 


Of the ,[,8 mapped, 1 > ? ,1 
1 = Sirius, 9 = 1st mag.j 
stars, all leaving streaks, 


|H. Corder, Chelmsford. 
‘ The Observatory,’] 
vol. ii, p. 160. 


[Badiant of thirty tracks mapped on 
Dec. 9 and 11; shower increased in 
brightness and precision of radiant 
to Dec. 11, p.m. (appearing some- 
times one per min.) ; no sub-radiant] 
seen. 

]A bright shower, 4*^-4’^ 30“ a.m. Jan. 2 ;| 
none seen in half-an-hour am.., 
Jan. 1 and 3; radiant diffuse, not] 
very exact. 

I Very exactly defined radiant of several 
foreshortened paths (/ 1861 I. at 
270® + 32°). In two-hour watches, 
sis Lyrids on April 21, and three 
Lyrids each on April 20 and 22, p.m. 

|A rich shower, with very exact radiant- 
point; con&ms S. Z. 98, July 18, 
332® -i- 35°. [See the next shower]. 

Many 4^s, between 9** 30“ and ID p.m.,| 
with most distinct radiant-point, 
Confirms S.Z. 123, July 30, 346° + 40®. 

lA fine bright shower, July 28, p.m, 
( = T. 43, July 27, 28, 1870, 340®-14°] 
to - 19®). 

|A short rich shower with precise ra- 
diant-point; max. July 31, p.m.| 
(« Schm., Aug. 3-12, 31® + 56°), 
Only five or six true Perseids seen] 
on July 31 and Aug. 1. 

Confirms G. 103; also observed 1877,] 
Aug. 3~16; = 1780 IT., Aug. 14, 

3® 38® (?). 

|The Perseids; watched all night till 
after moonset; less plentiful than 
on Aug. 10, 1877. The radiant, from 
numbers of foreshortened paths 
near it, distinctly double. On the 
7th, six Perseids among sixteen >|.s ; 
radiant, 42® 57®, inexact. 

jBadiant of 40 or 50 remarkably accor- 
dant tracks; short 4.S near the ra- 
diant gave 45® + 57® ; and one was 
stationary at 47° + 58®. (Sky over- 
cast on the 9th and 11th ; sixty-one 
|s in three hours and a quarter, 
on Aug. 7, many Perseids, radiant 
43® + 55°). 


agrees exactly, is wrongly given as 336® 40®. The shower observed by Mr. 

Denning on Jnly 26-26 confirms a new member of Schiaparelli’s ‘ Lacertid ’ group 
S.Z. 98, 103, 106, 323, July 18-30 (average position 337® 41®). 
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"briglit as 1st mag. stars. The largest were greenish, the larger 1st mag. 
ones orange, and the lesser yellow, the remainder being white. After the 
night of the 11th no further view of the shower was obtained, the sky 
being continually overcast. 

Observdtmis at Bristol^ bij Mr. W. F. Denning . — The sky was overcast 
on the nights of the 9th and 11th. The appearance of the shower on the 
10th (as described in last year’s Report) was somewhat notable, but not 
above an average intensity of the Perseid shower. On the 12th the 
abundance of the meteors was much less than on the 10th, and did not 
greatly exceed the rate of their appearance on the 7th. In long watches 
on several of the nights of the shower’s continuance, which, excepting 
August 5th, were fairly favourable for observations, the following average 
horary numbers of shooting-stars were seen, the average rate of appear- 
ance of the unconformable meteors being, with little variation, during the 
time, about fifteen per hour : — 

Date, 1877, August 3 4 5 7 10 12 

Average horary frequency 

of meteors 16 18 (11) 21 71 20 

Thirty- two Perseids and 159 unconformable meteors were seen on the 
nights of August Srd to 7th, showing the comparative scarcity (1:5) 
of the meteors of the periodic shower, until very near the principal date 
of its occurrence. Mr. Denning’s observations during the last few annual 
August showers have, in fact, established (as the results obtained in this 
year’s shower, to be described below, will presently disclose most 
clearly) that reputed appearances of the Perseids before the 1st of August 
are pretty certainly to be ascribed to some neighbouring showers in 
Perseus, one at least of which is a very rich one, with a centre at 
82° +58° near d, only 7° or 8° distant from that of the true Perseids near 
7} Persei. A star-shower of considerable intensity and restricted to a few 
nights only in its total duration proceeded, in 1878, from this radiant- 
point on the night of July .31st. Two other Perseus showers in July, 
1877 (as was recorded last year in these Reports, for 1877, p. 159), wero 
also seen by Mr. Denning at 86° +47°, and 47°+ 45°, with apparent re- 
semblances in the positions of their radiant-points to the orbits of the 
comets 770, fs, and 1764, g. Further observations of the last of these 
July showers near e Persei, were obtained in August and September, 
1877 ; and during the long time of its visibility, apparently, in these 
three months, its meteors, like those of the other circum-Perseid showers 
just mentioned, were ceitainly distinguishable by Mr. Denning from the 
true Perseids of August 10th. Of these latter he noted 385, together 
with 569 meteors unconformable to the true Perseus radiant-point, during 
the interval from July 6th to August 23rd. 

Continuing his observations in September, Mr. Denning recorded in 
July, August, and September, 1877, the paths of 1205 meteors, and 
deduced from them eighty-nine radiant-point positions. Of these about 
twenty (chiefly in July and August, between the 3rd or 6tlL and the 16th 
or 17th days of those months) were duplicate determinations belonging, 
apparently, to repetitions of a single shower. A radiant-point near a 
Cassiopeim, two iu Andromeda, two in Cygnus, and two others in Lacerta 
and Aquarius (see the accompan 3 dng list), were of this description. One 
of these, near a Cygni, at 315° +50° presents some resemblance in its posi- 
tion to the orbit of Coggia’s comet, 1874 III (radiant-point, July 21st, 
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313° +48®), but tbe comet’s passage tbrongb its descending node ^ras at 
snob a distance (0*285 of the sun’s distance from tbe eartb) witbin tbe 
earth’s orbit that tbe possibility* of this meteor sbower and tbe comet 
having any real connection with each other is extremely doubtful. Marked 
showers east of Perseus were noticed in Camelopardus, Perseus, and 
Aries during tbe morning watches of tbe Perseids on August lOtb and 
12tb (lltb and 13tb, a.m.), 1877, of which Mr. Denning has since obtained 
by observations, and by extensive reductions of other observers’ meteor- 
catalogues, very excellent and abundant corroborative indications. Among 
tbe showers noted intbe second week of September, were two active radiants 
— one near ^ Persei, and one in Ursa Minor, — accompanying tbe former 
of which, some traces, apparently of the October Aurigids, near c Aurigse, 
were visible, with a maximum on September 5th. On the mornings of 
September 15th and 16th, shooting-stars were very numerous, and 
Mr, Denning noted several meteor showers with apparently new radiant- 
point positions * from the paths of 117 meteors recorded in nine hours. 

A somewhat extraordinary apparition of a meteor shower in September 
last, described as related to him by an observer at Bloomington, Inda., 
by Professor D. Kirkwood in the ‘ Scientific American,’ (transcribed in 
the ‘London Iron Trade Exchange’ of October 6th, 1877), was as 
follows : “A few minutes after 10 o’clock on Friday evening, September 
7th, 1877, Mr. John Graham, of Bloomington, Inda., had his attention 
arrested by a sudden light in the heavens, and on looking up he saw a 
stationary meteor between Aquila and Anser et Yul;peciila, about E.A. 295°, 
decl. 15° N. It increased in brightness for a second or more, and dis- 
appeared within less than -1° east of the point at which it was first seen. 
Immediately after the extinction of the first, three others, separated by 
intervals of three or four seconds, appeared and vanished in the same 
place, with the exception that one disappeared about as much west of 
the radiant as the first did east of it. Mr. Graham’s curiosity was 
excited, and he continued to watch until after an interval of a few min- 
utes a fifth meteor coiTesponding in appearance to the preceding was seen 
in the same place. The meteors were about equal to stars of the first 
magnitude. The fact indicates that a stream of meteoric matter was 
moving at the time almost exactly towards the observer. Two or three 
isolated cases of stationary meteors have been recorded ; the phenomena 
of the 7th inst. are, however, quite extraordinary. I have stated the 
observations as given me by Mr. Graham, who pointed out the position 
in which the meteors were seen.” On the disappearance of streak-leav- 
ing meteors, when seen perfectly stationary, it not unfrequently happens 
that the rekindling of the streak, which is a singular property of the 
luminous vapours left on a meteor’s track (see the last vol. of these 
Beports, p. 169, for similar examples), presents the appearance of a second 
meteor shining forth, a second or two later than the first oneat the same place* 
In the case of extremely large meteors, whirls and contortions of the 
vapours on its track may perhaps concentrate their light into several 
such rekindling centres, since the observer’s line of sight is at the same 
time directed along scores of miles of their very feebly phosphorescent 

* A list of these new a.in. showers given hj Mr. Denning in ^ The Observatory,’ 
vol. ii. p. 164 (Sept., 1878), is as follows: At 156° + 41°, 130° + 46°, 101° + 11°, 
88° + 17°, 87° + 34°, and 73° + 14°. Tliey are nearly all showers (D. 90, 110, 09, 
89, 05, 102) seen also in October. 
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substance. Perhaps the extraordinary succession of stationary meteors 
seen by Mr. Graham may admit of some such intelligible explanation. 

During evening watches on October 2-4 many fine meteors were again 
observed, Mr. Denning counting 127, and noting numbers of their paths, 
in intervals extending together over 13| hours.* Two of the brightest 
were small bolides, about as brilliant as Yenus and Jupiter, which, together 
with several others diverged on the night of October 22nd, from a radiant- 
point in the head of Bootes, at 225° + 52°. The brightest one of the 
shower left a nebulous light streak at its place of explosion and disappear- 
ance visible for 3|- minutes, and drifting some 5° from its first position 
before it disappeared. On the following night another Yenus-like meteor 
leaving a light streak for 15 seconds shot from the direction of a radiant- 
point of less marked activity (D, 92, 1878, at 167° + 75°) midway 
between the ‘Pointers’ and Polaris. The next conspicuous radiant- 
point observed was that of many pretty bright meteors on those two 
nights, and on October 4th, from the direction of an exceedingly well- 
defined centre in the head of Oamelopardus, at 133° + 79°. The shower 
remained visible on some following nights, and was an extremely dis- 
tinct and certain shower on the first nights of its maximum display. It 
agrees in date and position so very closely with the radiant-point of a 
stream moving in the same orbit with the comet 1825 II., 8 (at 
133° -h 77°, October 7th), that although this orbit passed pst transversely 
to the plane of the ecliptic, about ten millions of miles inside the earth’s 
orbit, at the shower date, yet the certainty and exactness of the meteor 
shower leave scarcely a reasonable doubt of the meteor-shower’s connec- 
tion with the comet. The agreement is supported by meteor-showers of 
Heis (1^16-is) close to the cometary radi^t-point in September and 
October ; and i£ the apparent identity can be re-established and con- 
firmed by new precise determinations, it will afford a very convincing 
argument that the materials of comet’s tails may give rise to meteor- 
showers, or that at least the orhit of a meteor-shower, shown to agree in 
every other element with a non-periodic comet’s orbit, may yet differ 
very largely from the comet’s orbit in its perihelion distance. Another 
radiant-point near Polaris was active on the same nights, but lying on the 
opposite of the north pole, in Cephens; and in this position a nearly con- 
tmnons shower appeared to be situated from July to October. 

A long watch for shooting-stars was kept by Mr. Denning on the 
night of October 8th, 105 meteors being seen, and 95 of their tracks re- 
corded in ten hours, the sky throughout being brilliantly clear. The 
numbers seen in the four hours preceding 11 o’clock were three, six, nine, 
seventeen ; the numbers seen between 10^ and 11^ being the greatest num- 
ber recorded in one hour during the night. A note received soon after- 
wards from Mr. T. W. Webb informed Mr. Denning of a reported 
appearance at Hay, S. Wales, of many falling stars between 10^ 15”^ 
and 10^ 45^ p.m. on the n^ht of October 8th, as an occurrence which 
had attracted some attention. The meteor frequency was quite con- 
finned by Mr. Denning’s observations ; but it is yet remarkable that it 
did not proceed from an outburst of auy individual or special meteor- 
shower, as the meteors came from many radiant-points, none of which, 
d,uring the time indicated, showed an exceptionally great activity. 

* * Fcb: particulars of these nights* observations the Committee is indebted to 
long abd full description in a Bristol newspaper, communicated by Mr. Denning. 
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Simultarieotts sTiowers from Monoceros, Musca, Triangulum, /3 Tauri, 
jLt Persei, and § Aurigse furnished, in fact, during the night, scarcely 
more than ordinary numbers of about six or ten meteors each. At 
llh 50 m a, bolide, about twice as bright as Venus, shot obliquely down- 
wards from the direction of one of these radiant-points near ft Tauri, 
close to the east horizon, and ifc appears not improbable that it was iden- 
tical with one of two bright fire-balls seen on about the date of this ex- 
ceptionally clear October night in Prance.* Six meteors as bright as 
Jupiter, and two as bright as Venus, besides this brilliant bolide, had 
been recorded by Mr. Denning among the many shooting-stars which he 
observed on the nights of September 15 to October 8 . A meteor- 
shower in Lynx (with a radiant-point at gr Lyncis, also very, active in 
JSTovember), was seen about the middle of October, which was very well 
defined, and, appearing to be new, may only have become visible last 
year, or since the date of Mr. Greg’s last general catalogue in 1875-6. 

The Ononids of Octoler, 1877, — ^A very successM series of observa- 
tions of this meteor-shower was obtained between October 16 and 20 
(a,m.) by Mr. Denning; and at Writtle on October 17 and 18 (a.m.) 
by Mr. Oorder. Between 40“^ and4i' 40“ a,m. on October 16th meteors 
were falling at the rate of forty or forty-five per hour; but not from 
Orion, nor from any solitary radiant-point, although one in Cancer, at 
133° + 20°,_jWas extremely active. On the mornings of October 17th 
and 18th the horary numbers were also exceptionally large, twenty-five 
and thirty-five ; and on these dates, as well as on the 19th and 20th (a.m.) 
the Orionids had become much the most considerable and conspicuous 
shower. At their greatest rate of frequency on the 18th (and also 
on the morning of the 19th) their numbers were nearly equal to those of 
the sporadic or unconformable meteors of other simultaneously prevailing 
showers, as the following summary of his observations on the above morn- 
ings by Mr. Denning will show briefiy in a tabular arrangement : — 

“ Numbers of the Orionids, October 17-20 (a.m.) 1877, for one observer 
looking towards Orion (only the times of watch for the Orionids are 
stated) : — 


1877 

Oct. 

Duration 
of Watch ; 
a.ia. 

From To 

Length 

ot 

Watch 

Number seen 

Calculated 
Horary Numbers 

state of the 

Sky 

All 

Meteors 

Orionids 

All 

Meteors 

Orionids 

17 


3^ 

2 ^ 

41 

13 

27 

9 

Very clear. 

18 ' 

2 

5 

3 

70 

33 

35 

16 

Slight fog. 

19 



1 

19 

9 

25 

12 

Fog ; stars dim. 

20 

5 

5J 


14 

2 

37 

5 

Very clear. 

17-20 

1 



144 

57 

31 

lOi 



“ Maximum, October 18th, 3^ 37“ to 4^ 44“, a.m. ; calculated number 
of Orionids, twenty-five; calculated horary number, twenty-two. At 
411 28“ four bright ones appeared almost simultaneously in IJrsa Major. 

* A notice of two snob fireballs appeared in the ‘ Bulletin de TAssociation Scien- 
tifique de France,’ vol. xxi. p. 224 (Jan. 6tb, 1878). 
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“Radiant-point, yerj accurate, at 92° 4* 15° (fifty-seven meteors). 

“ A subradiant-point, strongly suspected at 86° + 8° (seven meteors). 

“Of fifty-seven Orionids, forty-seven left streaks. Magnitudes, 
S = , 3 = 1st mag. stars ; ilie rest generally Srd-itti mag. stars. 

Observer, TV. F. Denning.” 

Besides the shower in Cancer, contemporaneous showers in Lynx, 
and Ursa Major, with the Orionids, were found to be very active. 

TVith a small number seen on other days, Mr. Corder noted fifty-three 
Orionids on the mornings of October 17th and 18 th. On the latter morn- 
ing their horary rate was fourteen for one observer. Few were observed 
before midnight, and the shower seemed to slacken after 3^ 30“^ a.m. ; 
while, on the other hand, a shower of slow-moving meteors from o Piscium, 
which continued all night, was especially active towards morning, when 
its radiant w^as in S.W. The horary number of meteors of all kinds 
on the two mornings was about thirty for one observer. The radiant was 
at 89° -h 18° on the 17th, and at 95° -f- 17° on the 18th, showing appa- 
rently a movement or displacement of some degrees. Ko meteors equal 
to the 1st mag. stars were seen, but twenty-three Orionids left streaks ; 
they were white, their speed was great, and the streaks were rather per- 
sistent. After the maximum of the Orionids had passed, one of the 
TJrsids occurred, but with a radiant so diffuse as not to admit of being 
well determined. 

The following table briefly represents the number of hours of observa- 
tion, a.m. and p.m., and the numbers of meteors seen, and of meteor- 
showers recorded by Mr. Denning during the months of July-October 
(until October 20th), 1877. The meteor-showers are extracted from 1118 
registered meteor-tracks, and 335 Perseids, counted in August, are not 
included among the total numbers seen : — 


llontli 

Houis, Meteors Homs, IMcteois 

Total 

Meteors 

Meteor 

Recurring 

a.m. 

seen 

p.m. 

been 

Hours 

Showers 

Showeis 

July 

m 

125 

Hi 

72 

233 

197 

22 \ i-> 

August 

14 

1S3 

16* 

200 

271 

385 

31 1 

r 

1 

September ... 

V2 

146 

10 

92 

22 

238 

35 J 

[ ■' 

Oct. (to 20tli) 

901 

358 

211 

IS^ 

434 

522 

« ] 

j- 20 

Jolj-Ocl.lO. 

oS 

794 

59 

548 

117 

1342 

135 

40 


During the last few nights of October, and on Kovember 1st, a bright 
and abundant showier of “ Muscids,” with an exact radiant-point near 
£ Arietis nearly agreeing in radiant-position with the “ Mnscids ’’ of Sep- 
tember 20th-]Vovember 17th, 1876, and with the maximum appearances of 
that shower on October 15th, 1870, and October 8th, 1877, was observed, 
fenishing many bright meteors ; and besides these notes of its marked 
display by Mr. Denning, two small bolides, about as bright as Venus, 
belonging apparently to the same shower, were seen at Birmingham, and 
at Sunderland, on the evening of November 4tb, 1877, by Mr. TVood and 
Mr. Backhouse. 

Of the various Taurid showers in October and November, 1877, very 
few and imperfect indications were observed, although the w’-eather 'was 
not always very favourable for their detection. At Writtle, the state of 
the sky only permitted shooting-stars to he recorded on three nights in 
the first half of November, when !2tlr. Corder saw twenty-four, forty, 
forty-three meteors, “ mostly Tanrids and TJrsids, the latter (as also 
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in October) an inextricable mixture of radiants and subradiants.” Mr. 
Denning Tvrote, at Bristol : “ Tbe Taurids I, this year, seem to have been 
an utter failure ; of 608 meteors registered between October 14tb and 
November 14tb, only about fifteen can be referred to that sbower ; yet I 
have been looking a good deal towards Taurus ! ” No well-marked dates, 
nor even radiant-points of tbe ‘ Taurid ’ sbooting-stars, in 1877, were 
accordingly observed. 

The Leonids^ and Andromedes in 1877. — Of the Leonids distinct but 
yet feeble traces were recorded by Mr. Denning on the mornings of 
November 11th and 14th.* Mr. Backhouse, at Sunderland, registered 
seven of their paths, with those of eight other shooting-stars, in 1^ 20“ 
of clear watch, ending at 6^ 15“ a.m. on the morning of November 14th, 
one as bright as Jupiter, leaving a bright bluish-green train for three 
seconds, where it shone out brightly near the end of its course ; the num- 
her and well-marked radiant-point of these meteors clearly denoting a 
slight but yet very distinct return of the November Leonids. It was also 
seen in America, as the following notice, extracted from the ‘American 
Journal of Science ’ (3rd ser., vol. xv., p. 7G), in ‘The Observatory’ (vol. 
ii., p. 64, June, 1878), describes : — 

“ The November meteors. — Professor Kirkwood writes in the ‘American 
Journal of Science,’ of January, 1878, that fifty-four meteors were counted 
by two observers (B. Tail and C. P. Carr) at Bloomington, Inda., on the 
morning of November 14th, 1877, between P 55“ and 3^ 45“ a.m., being 
at the rate of thirty per hour. Nearly all were Leonids, a few being as large as 
first magnitude stars, with trains which lasted for several seconds. The 
appearance of so large a number, ten or eleven years after the maximum dis- 
plays of 1866-67, is quite unexpected. The early part of the night was 
cloudy, but before 2^ a.m. the sky became quite clear.” The interval of 
Mr. Backhouse’s watch ending soon after 6 o’clock, terminated about an 
hour before that of the American observers’ watch began. A pre% 
bright commencement of the rather stronger Leonid display recorded in 
America, as this paragraph describes, must accordingly, during Mr. 
Backhouse’s observations at Sunderland at a slightly earlier hour, hare 
been the general character and appearance of this meteor-shower during 
the early portion of its time of apparition, in which it appears that a 
somewhat notable return cf the Leonids in November, 1877, was visible 
in America. 

Two apparitions of the November Andromedes, about equal in intensity 
to that of the Leonids, were seen on the nights of November 25th and 
27th, 1877, by Mr. Denning and Mr. Backhouse. At Bristol Mr. 
Denning relates that, “ Observations of the Andromedes were commenced 
on the evening of November 25th. Between about 5*^ 40“ and 7^ 10“ 
(l-l- hour) sixteen meteors were seen, of which seven, or nearly one-half, were 
Andromedes, with a radiant-point sharply defined at 24° -f 45 (near (o 
Andi’Oijaedss). They were very slow orange- coloured meteors with short 
paths. On the evening of November 27th, between about 9^ and 10^ 30“ 
the sky was watched for 1^ hour, and ten meteors were seen, of which 


* 1877, Nov. 11, between 12** 0® a.m. and 2^ 35“ a.m, ; in 2^ hrs., 2 Leonids and 
30 unconform. 4s seen ; sky very clear. 

1877, Nov. 13, between IS'' 11“ a.m. and 1'‘ 67“ am. ; in hrs., no Zeonids, 21 
unconform. 4*? seen. 

1877, Nov. 14, between P 19“ am. and S'* 33“ a.m., in 2 bis., only 3 Leonids and 
24 unconform. 4s seen ; slight fog: ,* no clouds. — ^W. F. Denning. 
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two only conformed to the radiant-point of the Andromedes. Thus, so 
far as mj brief obseryations allowed me to determine, the shower was 
more actively in progress on iJ^’ovember 25th than on the 27th, in the 
proportion of about three to one. 

“ On the evening of the 29th a watch was maintained for three hours, and 
twenty-seven meteors were seen, of which nonewere from Andromeda. There 
was, however, an active display of swift white meteors with streaks from 
a radiant point at i: Oephei, at 185® -h 71°. On December 1st and 2nd 
observations extended over four hours (twenty-eight meteors), but no more 
Andromedes were observed. So far as I can judge the shower was at its 
best on November 25th. Cloudy weather prevented work on November 
26th.” 

In a watch of little more than 20“^ (at 7^ 24“^ and at 7^ 42°^ p.m.) on 
the evening of November 25th, Mr. Backhouse registered two shootiag- 
stars at Sunderland, both apparently Andromedes. On the night of 
November 27th, in a watch of 50®^, equivalent to about three-quarters 
of an hour in a cloudless sky (about one- tenth part of the sky being on an 
average overcast, and slight moonlight prevailing towards the close), ending 
at 11^ 30^, Mr. Backhouse observed eight meteors, corresponding to an 
horary rate of frequency of about eleven. Twelve shooting-stars were 
registered before midnight. Of these six (one rather doubtful from its 
s'vratness) were Andromedes, with short courses, not far from the radiant- 
point, which was sharply marked (by all but one of their paths) at 28° 
-b 46°. Only two were as bright as second or third magnitude stars, of 
yellow colour ; their motion was slow, and the nucleus of the brightest 
had a short tapering taiL 

From these descriptions it appears that on both the nights of Novem- 
ber 25th and 27th, 1877, the horary frequency of the Andromedes was 
occasionally as great as that of the contemporaneously occurring sporadic 
or unsystematic shooting-stars, and that their radiation on each of those 
nights was sufficiently exact to denote a distinct although a very feeble 
reappearance of the Bielan shower. 

The Qeminids of December 10th — ^llth, 1877. — A good view of this 
annual shower’s appearance on the nights of its greatest intensity was 
obtained by Mr. Greg, who watched the progressive increase of its bright- 
ness from November 27th. The meteors increased in numbers and in 
accuracy of radiation until the display reached its maximum on the night 
of December 11th, when at one time they certainly succeeded each other, 
for one observer, at the rate of one a minute ; and their average horary rate 
for one observer on that evening was about thirty-five. Their apparent paths, 
even at a distance from the radiant-point were extremely short (not more 
than 5°), and but little marked with streaks, rendering it difficult to fix 
their radiant-point exactly. This centre of nearly thirty tracks, mapped 
on the 9th and 11th, in a somewhat restricted region of the sky near Ursa 
Major, was at 104° + 38°, four or five degrees north of the line joining 
a, 6 Geminorum, and in rather higher declination than has hitherto been 
usually observed, confirming the supposition which Mr. Greg has been 
led to entertain from former observations of this shower, of an elongation 
of its radiant-point in decimation between about •+ 30° and + 40° N. 
^1. The meteors did not vary much in colour or in brightness, presenting 
tn general the appearance of first or second magnitude stars, bright white, 
moving wifli considerable velocity. Although Mr. Greg’s attention 
TOS specially directed to determining the positions of any co-existing 
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radiant-points wHch miglit at the same time be observable in the con- 
stellation Gemini, none snob conld be detected. 

Mr. Corderos and Mr. Denning’s observations of the Geminids near 
Chelmsford, and at Bristol, relate principally to the shower’s appearance 
on the nights of December 9th, 10th, and 12th. It was on the former date 
that its meteors first appeared to Mr. Oorder to be growing numerous, 
only occasional Geminid-meteors having been visible earlier in Decem- 
ber, when the sky was favourable for observations. “On the 9th, 
however, nearly twenty were seen in about three hours, the first hour 
(from 8^ to 9^ P-Ri-) producing very few meteors of any kind. One 
Geminid, as bright as Sirius, of a beautiful pale emerald-green colour, left 
a streak at disappearance. Simultaneously with the true Geminids a 
meteor system was active, diverging from ( Geminorum, supplying finer 
and longer meteors. One of these was seen at 8^ IB’^ in the north-west, 
as bright as Jupiter, of a bluish mauve tint, leaving a long but narrow 
streak. At 11^ 58“^ a similar one shot upwards to Polaris, as bright as 
Sirius, and of the same mauve colour as the former one. 

“ The characteristic of these meteors seemed to be their length and 
the brightness of the streaks mostly left upon their tracks, while the 
true Germinids were short, and seldom streak-leaving. Their radiant 
was at 108° + 28°, and this meteor-stream had ceased almost entirely on 
the following night. 

“On the next evening (December 10th), between 7^ and 11^ 30“ 
sixty-five meteors were seen, forty of which were Geminids. The hour 
from 10^ 30“ to 11^ 30“ produced twenty-five meteors, almost all from 
the principal radiant, O^y one was equal to a first magnitude star, and 
it was pale green. Very few of the Geminids left streaks, and they were 
mostly very short and small. 

The radiant was diffuse, perhaps owing to the difficulty of mapping 
them in the barren part of the sky between Gemini and Polaris where 
they frequently appeared. Many radiated from near Castor, and others 
from nearer to B Geminorum ; the mean position [nearly midway between 
those stars] being at 107° + 35®. 

“ A few Geminids were seen on the 12th ; the 11th being quite over- 
cast.” 

Some further account of the shower’s prevalence on the latter date, and 
on some earlier days in December, are supplied by Mr. Denning’s notes, 
who wrote from Bristol : — “ On the night of December 6tb, I found meteors 
wonderfully scarce ; only thirteen in three hours (!) ; and only two of 
them were Geminids. Of twenty-three meteors seen in two hottrs and a 
half on the evening of the 8th and morning of the 9th, four were Geroi- 
nids. On the morning of the 11th, between 5^ 10“ and 6^ 10“ a.m. (1^) 
eleven meteors were seen, including two Geminids. On the morning of 
•the 13th (between storms and clouds), I looked out for about three-quar- 
ters of au hour between 4^ 45“ and 6^ 45“ a.m. Meteors were falling 
very fast, and I saw twenty-eight altogether, of which six were Gemi- 
nids.^ In one and a quarter hour, between 5^ 15“ and 6^ 30“ a.m. on 
the mormng of December 14tb, twenty-one meteors were seen, but no Gemi- 


* Among these meteois a few fine shooting stars witli streaks and very swift 
long paths, diverged from a point on the equator in R.A. 166®. This agrees with 
a position (T. 2) given by Captain Tupman, although for a rather later date, at 

1600 4 . 6°. Dftft aiirl 16S0 4 . 4.O. .Tati ft-lO+.li. 
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nids. TKe watch on all these mornings was directed towards tlie eastern 
sky, not so much to observe the Geminids as to discover some new showers 
in Yirgo, Corona, Bootes, &c., which are jnst visible before daylight in 
December ; and of four of these which I observed I believe the following 
positions to be accurate, at 199° -}”19°, 221° -j- 43°, 230° -I- 33°, and 
195° — 3° (December ll-14th, a.m., 1877). 

“ The radiant point of the Geminids was at 107° + 33°, with suspected 
neighbouring centres at 102° -{- 45°, 87° + 37°, and 111° + 23°. The me- 
teors were slow near the ra^ant, but rapid when far from it. Their 
courses are not often marked with streaks, and are almost invariably 
short ; in this and other particulars of the general appearance of the Ge- 
minids, I can clearly confirm Mr. Greg’s remarks from my own observa- 
tions of them both this year and last.” 

Star-showers of January Ajpril, 1878. — ^Watches kept at several 
places in England for the meteors of January lst-3rd were almost 
wholly unsuccessful, a cloudy and overcast state of the sky having 
prevailed everywhere on the dates of their expected appearance. Occa- 
sional glimpses of clear sky occurred in Kent, however, on the first 
three nights of the year, and the January shower was seen, at Hawk- 
hurst, with some intensity on the morning of January 2nd, by Profes- 
sor Hersohel. Seventeen Quadrantids and three unconformable meteors 
were registered during the half hour beginning at four o’clock, a.m., 
at the end of which clouds formed and overspread the sky. The meteors 
were bright, two being equal to Jupiter or Sirius, and five or six equal to 
each of the first and second magnitudes of the fixed stars ; the rest being 
as bright as third or fourth magnitude stars ; occasional thin clouds, and 
a slight haze which dimmed the stars, perhaps concealed some meteors of 
the smallest magnitudes, and caused the radiant obtained from their 
recorded tracks to l)e a little diffuse. Its centre occupied a point at about 
222° 4- 55° in quadrans, near 6 Bootis. This point being nearly in the 
zenith, the meteors’ courses were short and quick, and that of the brightest 
one appeared to be a little curved. They were yellowish- white in colour, 
and left no streaks or sparks. During a watch of half an hour on each 
of the mornings of January 1st and 3rd, when the sky was clear, no me- 
teors of the Quadrantid shower were seen, the maximum of its display 
being accordingly confined to the morning of the 2nd. 

The nights of April 19th-21st, 1878, were also very unfavourable for 
observations, but a slight return of the “ Lyrids ” was observed at Bristol 
on the nights of April 20th~22nd, by Mr. Denning. Three Lyrids and 
three meteors from a radiant near e Herculis were seen in two hours, amid 
much cloud, on the 20th ; and in the same time, with very clear sky, 
twenty-five meteors (six Lyrids) and twenty- two meteors (three Lyrids) 
were seen towards midnight on the 21st and 22nd. An abundance of me- 
teors, and a continuance of the Lyrid shower on these latter nights is rare ; 
and it seems to have been an exceptional feature of the shower in the present 
year. The meteors left streaks, and the paths recorded were nearly all 
foreshortened near the radiant-point, which was very exactly defined at 
272° 4- 32°. This position, near 6 and the star 99 (A 2 Bode) Herculis, 
is in 5° less right ascension than the Lyrid-centre (QH 2 , 1874) found 
by Greg and Herschel, and agrees more exactly with the radiant of the 
Lyrid-comet 1861 1 (at 271° 4* 33°), and with the position found in April, 
1869, by Professor Schiaparelli from Dr. Elarlinski’s observations (at 267° 
4- 35°), than other previous determinations ; a feature also of the April 
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Lyrids of the present year in which their feebly prononnced display seems 
to have been somewhat pecnbar.* 

The next remarkable meteor-shower observations of the present year 
w^re those of the July and August shooting- stars, 1878. A distinct 
shower of Cassiopeiads of those months, coinciding with one already re- 
corded by Greg, Heis, and Schiaparelli, at about 12^ + 70®, was observed 
in July by Mr. Denning at 15® + 70® (thirty- five meteors). Towards the 
end of July, having, from foreign catalogues and other sources, obtained 
abundant indications of circum- Perseus and other contemporary showers 
of the great August epoch, Mr. Denning employed the finest nights 
after the moon’s last quarter to verify them by his own observations. A 
meteor was thus observed on July 21st, of a shower near 6 Persei 
(at 32® -f 53®), of which Mr. Denning had anticipated the date and posi- 
tion from the following indications : — 

July 6-17 (1877) ... 36° + 47°, 6 4,s; observed by TV. F. 

Denning 

„ 23-31.... 32°+ 61°, 25 4.s; in various foreign 

Catalogues 

( „ 15-Aug. 2 30°+ 47°, 10 |s; in the Italian Cata- 
logue, 1872 

and Aug. 6-12 34° + 60°, 3 4,s ; in the Italian Cata- 
logue, 1872 

„ 13 33°+ 51°, 10 |s; in various foreign 

Catalogues 

A strong maximum of this shower, quite confirming the correctness of 
Mr. Denning’s anticipations of its reappearance, set in on the nights of 
July 26th-August 1st, exhibiting a perfectly defined radiant-point 3° or 4® 
south of the star-cluster % Persei, at 33° -f 52®. Forty-four meteors from 
this radiant-point were traced on the nights of July 30th, 31st, and Au- 
gust 1st, alone ; and the whole number of meteor tracks recorded from it 
until August 1st was fifty-nine. The maximum took place on the night 
of July 31st, when twenty-one of its meteors were observed. They are 
short, swift, white shooting-stars, leaving streaks, and by their resemblance 
to the true Perseids, or Perse’ids I, fromwhose principal centre their radiant 
is only distant about six or seven degrees, these mock-Perseids, or 
Perseids II, have no doubt been mistaken, when abundant in July, for the 
earliest meteor-representatives of the true Perseid display. The shower 
was of brief duration, and as short-lived in its departure as iu approach- 
ing its maximum, for among forty-four meteors seen on the nights of Au- 
gust 7 th and 8th, when the sky was agaiu clear enough for observation, 
not a single meteor of this new Perseid system was observed. Of the 
true Perseids the first indications seen were five or six meteors, on the 
nights of July 31st and August 1st ; and six meteors among sixteen, regis- 
tered on August 7th, were Perseids I. 

* ‘The April Lyrids and Contemporary Meteor-Showers,’ by TV. F. Denning: 

‘ Monthly Notices ’ of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, vol. xxxviii. p. 396, May, 
1878. A number of circum-Lyra showers for the great April-epoch, deduced from 
foreign observers’ catalogues, together with some active shower-centres in April, 
observed by himself, are presented in this Paper by Mr. Denning. Among the latter 
is one suspected near S Cassiopei©, whidi is perhaps identical with the centre of 
divergence of two detonating fireballs seen in Austria on April 10th, 1874, and April 
9th, 1876, which Professor von Niessl found to be near e Cassiopeise. (See the last 
volume of these Reports, p. 147.) 


Average position 
July 6-Aug. 13, 
33°+ 49°. 

(= Schmidt, 
Aug. 3-12, 
31°+ 65°) 
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Another rich and important meteor-shower of bright shooting-stars 
with long slow courses, with a radiant point near 3 Aqnarii at 341®— 13®, 
was seen by Mr. Denning on the night of July 27th, and many more were 
recorded from it on the two next nights, while on the last clear night of 
observations, on Angnst 1st, its brief but notable and very active display 
had entirely disappeared. With the shower of Perseids II, this fine and 
conspicuous star-shower of 3 Aquariads (already recorded, T. 43, on the 
same date and with the same ra&ant position, by Captain Tupman, in the 
year 1870,* and seen in August, 1877, at the same place by Mr. Denning), 
deserves to be ranked with the Orionids, Geminids, May Aquariads, and a 
few other distinct, but not yet much studied, meteor systems, among the 
major, or special star-showers of the year ; and to have its date and radiant- 
point more frequently examined to discover if its appearance is annual, or 
subject to regular or irregular fluctuations. 

The Ferseid shower of August 10th, 1878. — ^The brightness of the moon 
until after midnight, followed immediately by that of approaching day- 
break, detracted from the apparent abundance of the shower. The sky 
was quite overcast on the nights of August 9th and 11th ; but cloudless 
on the 10th. At Bristol Mr. Denning counted about 130 meteors in a 
watch of four hours and a half, between 10^ 30“ p.m. and 3^ a.m. ; thirty- 
three meteors being counted in the last half-hour, of which twenty-six were 
Perseids. This rate of appearance was less than the half-hourly number 
(forty-two or thirty-three Perseids and nine unconformable meteors), be- 
tween 12^ 30“ and 2^ 30“, a.m., on the night of August lOth-llth, 1877, 
although fog, haze, and clouds then slightly dimmed the stars. The 
shower’s appearance this year was accordingly less active than at the 
corresponding time in August, 1877. The paths of seven Perseids, as bright 
as the planets Mars and Jupiter, and of five equal to first magnitude stars, 
were mapped, and several other bright Perseids were seen, all of which 
left persistent streaks. Attention was especially given by Mr. Denning 
to mapping the tracks of Perseids near the radiant point, and of these 
the foreshortened paths traced backwards were found to diverge from two 
centres. 

Radiant I at 44° + 69°, 21^ preceding B Camelopardi ; 

„ H at 42’6°+ 54°, nearly midway between y and Persei. 

The former point agrees with Mr. Denning’s ohservationsf at 44° -f 58®*5, 
43° + 59°, and 48° + 68°) of the posimon of the Perseid radiant-point in 
August 1874f~6~7 ; and it is in close proximity (3° F. of h Persei at 64° 4* 
66°) with the radi^t-point of the Perseid shower in August, 1863, recog- 

* The same shower has also been variously recorded, between the dates of 
July 20th and August 13th, by Heis and Neumayer, Bchmidt, and Weiss (six 
positions), and is G. 109 in Mr. Greg’s General List of Meteor Showers, 1876-6. 
The shower of meteors with long courses, diverging from a radiant near Fomathaut, 
seen by Professor A. S. Herschel on the 28th of July, 1866 (see these Reports, vol. 
for 1865, pp. 104, 123), appears, on reprojecting their recorded paths, to have been, 
without doubt, one of the regular appearances of this shower, four of whose meteor 
paths, traced backwards, intersecting each other accidentally with exactness near 
that southern star, gave a false impression of the radiant’s position (at 338°— 28°), 
15° south of the true one in declination. 

t See these Reports, vols. for 1876, page 151, and 1877, p. 168 (foot-notes), and 
vol, for 1877, p, 173. The same places are also given (Nos. 18, 16, and 66) in 
Hr. Denning’s three shower-lists, in the * Monthly Notices ’ of the Royal Astronomical 
(vol. xxxvi., p. 284 ; xxxvii., p. 108 ; and xxxviii., p. 306) of 1871-76, 1876. 
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nised by ScMaparelli as agreeing almost exactly witb the radiant-point of 
the Perseid comet, 1862 m, at abont 43° + 5 7°' 5. The second i^adiant- 
point agrees with Heis’ position, of the centre of the Perseids 
at 45° + 52°, and also with the radiant-point of a more recent comet, 

1870 I, on August 12th, at 43°*5 4* 53°. It may perhaps be that these 
two comets represent two meteor streams which are in simultaneous 
activity in the Perseus shower, and in his remarks on this accordance 
(here quoted from his description of the Perseids of the present year in 
‘The Observatory,’ voL ii, p. 165) Mr. Denning notices an equally 
remarkable coincidence, which he regards as offering even more conclusive 
evidence of the latter comet’s coimection with the Perseus shower, that the 
rich and long-enduring shower of the Perseids, seen with prolonged inten- 
sity on the nights of the lOth-llth^ (and with many fine meteors on the 
12tih and 13th) of August, 1871, happened a year after that comet’s appear- 
ance, in the same manner that the extraordinary Perseid shower of Au- 
gust 10th, 1863, occurred in the year following that in which the comet 
1862 III made its appearance. The two instances of near concurrence 
between a comet and a meteor-shower resemble each other very closely, 
and there appears, indeed, to be no reasonable possibility of rejecting the 
conclusion that the conspicuous return of the August Perseids in the year 

1871 was not a simple maximum of their ordinary stream, but the result 
of a passing contribution to its swarm of shooting-stars by the passage 
very near the earth’s path of a second meteor-comet, attended by a second 
zone or multitude of Perseids of August 10th-12th, moving in a slightly 
different companion orbit from that of the first or annually-recurring 
shower, and of the meteor-comet corresponding to the Perseids of August 
lOtk A strict examination of the August radiant-point, hereafter, will be 
most desirable to decide the question if, like the major stream of Perseids 
between h Persei and B Camelopardi (at 44° -f 58°), the fellow-stream at 
y Persei (48° + 53°) is an annually recurring one, and forms, like the 
ordiuary Perseids of August 10th, a closed belt or ring of meteors circu- 
lating in a continuous stream, or travels in a single, or in detached 
clusters, round the sun. 

Mr. Oorder’s view of the Perseids, at Writtle (‘The Observatory,^ 
vol. ii. p. 160), was, in point of numbers and in the position of the radiant- 
point, very similar to l£r. Denning’s. In four hours, between 11^ 80”^ and 
3^ 30^, 113 meteors (of which ninety-seven were Perseids) were seen. 
The mean horary number (twenty-eight of all meteors, and twenty-four 
of Perseids) was much exceeded during the hour between 2^ 15^ and 
3^ 15®^ a.m., when forty-four meteors were observed. Of the ninety-seven 
Perseids seen, sixty left streaks, and twenty were coloured. One which 
appeared at 2^ 28°^ a.m. must have been much brighter than Venus, in its 
flash at bursting, as it cast a sensible glare upon a lamplit page. Its 
streak remained visible in the sky, from 352° + 48° to 841° + 40°, long 

* In the map of the meteor-tracks of this shower, seen near the radiant-point on 
August 10th and lltli, which is figured at p. 91 of the volume for 1872 of these 
Eeports, 36 of the 135 meteor-patlS there drawn (or 27 per cent) diverge, as Mr. 
Denning has found, pretty exactly from a radiant-point at 42® + 54°. The remainder 
of the tracks proceed principally from a radiant region in rather higher dedination, 
belonging perhaps properly to the true Perseid comet, while the former point denotes 
the fellow-comet, 1870 1. Of the meteor-paths on the nights of August 12th and 
13th few were recorded, but of such tracks of them as were noted it would certainly 
be a very important utilisation to endeavour to define the exact radiant-point in 
Perseus which they exhibit by a similar projection. 
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enoRgli to record its track exactly. The recorded paths of forty or fifty 
Perseids laid down in a map gave the radiant- point of the shower most 
accordantly at 43° + 56®. Mother means of ascertaining it was also 
adopted by prolonging the short tracks of several meteors seenjand mapped 
near the radiant-point at about 1** a.m. backwards, with the resulting 
position, 45° + 57^ ; and a perfectly stationary meteor was seen at 47° 
-f- 58°. The precision of the meteors’ radiation from the general radiant- 
point was surprising, much more so than on August 10th, 1877, when the 
radiant region was difiuse with a general centre at 47® + 62®. The appa- 
rent shifting of the radiant-point, then observed, to a more accurate one 
at 58° + 56° on August 11th, could not be verified in the present year, as 
on that date the sky was quite overcast. Both at Writtle and at Bristol 
many meteors were seen on the nights of August 7th and 8th, including 
several Perseids and some Cassiopeiads. Prom the Perseids seen on the 
7th Mr. Denning found a position of the radiant-point at 42° + 57°, and 
Mr. Oorder one at 48° + 55°. 

Although not remarkably intense, the radiation of the August Perseids, 
in the year 1878, yet seems from all these descriptions to have been 
unusually exact. 

Gatahgues of meteor-showersy and Directions to Observers of Zuminoiis 
Meteors. — ^The example first set by Heis of observing the general centres 
of radiation of shooting-stars on ordinary nights of the year has borne 
abundant fruit during a long period of more than thirty years ; but at the 
same time never more rapidly, perhaps, than during the last two or three. 

Towards the end of last year was published, as the conclusion of his 
own labours in this field of observation and reduction, a frill and perfect 
compilation, recently projected and finally completed by the late Professor 
Heis, of the results of his original or otherwise recorded observations, 
and of the calculations and determinations founded upon them, accom- 
panied by comparisons with the work of other professional observers 
with whom he continued to be in constant communication on this and 
other subjects of his long-continued investigations until the last days of 
his life. The work was issued, a few months after his decease, to the 
astronomical public, as one of the ordinary pubHcations* of the Royal 
Observatory of Munster, under the joint editorship of his daughters and 
the supervision of one of the great astronomer’s thoroughly accomplished 
pupils. Of this work the Committee received, in pursuance of a previous 
arrangement with Professor Heis, a communication of fifty copies from 
the Miinster University librarians, by the directions of the late Professor 
Heis’ daughters ; and with the assistance of their recommendations the 
greater part of these copies were distributed, towards the close of last 
year, to a number of British and foreign observers and leading observa- 
tories, selected as having been Ms most active co-operators in the observa- 
tion of meteors, and in the collection and discussion of phenomena 
relating to the astronomical theory of shooting-stars. 

The work comprises, in 180 quarto pages, here and there illustrated 
with woodcuts, the apparent paths and brief descriptions of about 13,000 
shooting-stars observed under Professor Heis’ own directions at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Miinster, and of about 3000 meteors seen elsewhere in Grer- 
many, and in other countries. Of this latter number the author’s wide cor- 

* Vol. ii., 1877 i—Cas was noticed in the last volume of these Reports, for 1877, 

p. 101.) 
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respondence enabled him to receiye and to publish many accounts in 
the well-known astronomical jonrnal begun and conducted by himself 
for a long course of years, the ^Wochenschriffe fur Astronomie,’ and fre- 
quent references to this weekly journal occur in the meteor catalogue of 
the work. The narrative portion, forming the remainder of the volume, 
contains the results of calculations and reductions from the catalogue, 
lists of stationary meteors, of meteors with serpentine paths, and of dates 
of unusual frequency and scarcity of shooting-stars. The introduction 
of this part also discusses and explains the practical mode of observing 
and the methods of calculation used, by which, with very little change 
since their first adoption in the year 1833, the whole of the important 
results of the author’s forty-three years’ observations of meteors presented 
in the volume were obtained. Among the many meteors simultaneously 
recorded at two or more stations, the heights at first appearance of 246, 
and at disappearance of 273, are calculated; and the following table, 
translated into British statute miles from the corresponding table of the 
work, exhibits the numbers of these heights respectively which fall in 
the successive nine-mile intervals (nearly) of height above the earth’s 
surface extending to 

Height above*) 

the earth Us 27 37 46 55 64 74 83 92 101 110 119 129 138 147 156 

(irdles). J 
Xumher of 1 

initial I 0 3 12 19 26 35 38 23 24 19 16 7 4 6 3 1 

heights. J 

SeTghl } 3 21 44 56 61 31 23 15 4 4 3 4 1 1 0 0 

The most frequent height of commencement is between sixty-five 

and seventy miles, and the most frequent height of disappearance of 
the meteors appears by this table to be about forty-five miles above the 
earth’s surface, 

A useful table might be constructed from the nights of the year on 
which shooting-stars were noted as unusually abundant, to guide ob- 
servers in watching for their extraordinary displays, but the extent and 
fulness of this record in the original work forbids a partial summary 
to be presented here of its contents, until they can be more thoroughly 
examined and arranged to serve conveniently and usefully for such a 
purpose. At the end of this appendix a careful analysis is given by Mr. 
Grreg of the new and greatly enlarged list of Heis’ radiant-points, ob- 
tained by the author’s special method of reduction from the meteor-paths 
described in the catalogue, with which the work concludes. A very large 
increase of their number above that of the last earlier Hsfc (of eighty- 
four showers; see the volume of these reports for 1873, p. 403) pub- 
lished by the late Professor Heis, has principally been made in the last 
half of the year ; and the co-ordinates of position of a few of the old 
showers (which retain their appellations, while numerals and special 
symbols denote the new ones) have at the same time been changed and 
rectified by the discussions of the newer observations. The Committee 
avails itself of this opportunity to present, with the analysis of the 
new radiant-list of Heis, that published in 1871, in the German trans- 
lation of his work on shooting-stars, by Professor Schiaparelli, the meteor- 
showers of which are frequently quoted, and identified with cei^ain meteor- 
tracks, in Heis’ final reductions. Of this list (with the exception of an 
1878. z 
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abridgment for the whole year, and of a preliminary list for the first 
half-year in full, see theyolumes of these reports for 1870, p. 98; and 

1871, p. 46) no entire abstract for useful reference has hitherto appeared 
in these reports. A series of instructions to observers for recording me- 
teors and meteorites, ^awn up at the request of the Committee by Dr. 
"W. Flight and Professor Herschel, to furnish both regular and occasional 
observers of meteors of every kind with suitable directions as to the pro- 
per means and methods of recording them, and for preserving useful 
particulars of their various phenomena, is added to these lists with a 
view of facilitating their consultation and perusal by those who may 
fortunately be observers of star-showers, or who may be desirous of trac- 
ing the directions of large meteors from some of the many active radiant- 
points with which the sky is found to be more or less thickly strewn at all 
the ordinary hours and seasons of the year. 

Important lists, both of his own observations of such showers through- 
out the year 1877, and of similar showers for the whole year found by 
searches and projections of the meteor- tracks in the Italian Meteor Asso- 
ciation catalogue of shooting-starsfortheyearl872, were published during 
the past year by Mr. Denning.* The first of these is a continuation of 
his two earlier Hsts of twenty- seven, and of fifty- two meteor-showers for 
the four years ending in March, 1876, and for April-December, 1876, 
published iu the ‘ Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society,' 
Yol. xxxvi. pp. 283-285, and vol. xxxvii. pp. 105-115t *, and it includes new 
positions and notes of the appearances of 162 meteor-showers deduced 
from the paths of 1,929 shooting-stes registered by himself, ohiefiy in 
the last half of the year 1877. Descriptions of the majority of the most 
conspicnons of these showers, showing especially thfe dates of their 
maximum abundance, are given in the accompanying list of * Remarkable 
meteor-showers in the years 1877-78/ The second Kst contains the posi- 
tions of 315 radiant-points deduced by systematic projections of about 
4,000 of the 7,500 meteor-paths (omitting about 3,500 tracks observed ou 
August 3rd--14th) recorded by the Italian Meteor Association in the year 

1872. This first catalogue of the Italian Association’s observations 
falls naturally into thirteen periods separated by void intervals owing to 
the brightness of full moonlight ; and grouping two of these into one 
(Fehruary-March, and November-December) in two cases whore the 
showers were little distinguishable from each other, Mr, Denning de- 


* Monthly Notices ’ of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. sxx-vlii. p. 303 (for 
the declinations of the last three showers on the page, + 1, 1, 2, vend + 15, 10, 22) ; 
and Und,^ p. 315 ; March, 1S78. 

f The Table of fifty-two radiant-points observed and engrossed together in a list by 
Mr. Benning, at p. 176 of the volume of these Reports for 1877, Is a partial com- 
bination of the two above lists extending as far as October, 187C. It was com- 
municated (in the form in which it is there presented) to the * Astronomische 
Nachrichten; towards the end of the year 1876, as was noted at p. 162 of the last 
vpltune of these Reports. But in the above English publications of Mr. Denning’s 
earlier lists, the first (of April 1876, twenty-seven radiants) extends to March, 1870 ; 
and the second (of fifty-two radiants, January, 1877), from April to December, 187C. 
They are referred to in the accompanying ‘ List of Remarkahle Stai -showers,’ as D., 
or D. (71-6), D. (76), while the combined list of last year’s Report will be desig- 

nated (if again referred to) DN, or DN (76) ; and that of 162 showers, observed in 
the year 1877 (published, as above notified, by Mr. Denning in the present year,) is 
denoted by B (77) ; Mr.» Denning’s Table of Reductions of the Italian Catalogue of 
1872 (ptiblished at the same time) by DS. 
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duced for eacli of tlie resulting eleren periods a series of showers or 
radiant-points, of which the following were the various numbers : — 


ITumber of 
G-roup 

Duration of Group 

Number of 
Showers 

Number of 
Shower- 
meteors 

I 

January 1-15 

30 

313 

n 

February 1-March 12 

24 

381 

ni 

March 31-April 12 

37 

642 

IV 

May 3-15 

22 

269 

V 

May 26-d'une 13 

31 

356 

VI 

June 26-July 11 

' 3$ 

459 

vn 

July 16~August 2 

27 

264 

vm 

Auguste 12 (a.m.) 

26 

413 

IX 

August 24-September 14 

86 ! 

455 

X 

October 29 November 13 

24 

255 

XI 

November 25 December 31 

23 

436 


Totals, January-December 

315 i 

4,143 

1 


The showers are frequently recurrent in two, or even more successive 
periods; and of the whole number nearly 200 are probably distinct 
meteor-systems, with well determined radiant-points, most of the dates 
and positions of their centres agreeing well with those of formerly-known 
showers, occurring in earlier catalogues; but many of them also are 
new, and a few are apparently rich systems, agreeing in some cases with 
cometary dates and radiant-points. 

Of these two shower-catalogues, showing where they corroborate 
each other and confirm older well-established positions of general radiant- 
points of shooting-stars, Mr. Greg has prepared a Table (Table Y. p. 358) 
continuing and completing the analysis (Tables I. — IV., in the last volume 
of these Eeports, pp. 180-187) for the first half of the year, which he 
made last year of Mr. Denning’s observations, and Italian meteor-shower 
reductions. The limits of that analysis are now extended, by this 
additional table, so as to afiord a complete comparative list of the newly 
found radiant-positions traced by lybr. Denning, for all the different 
months of the year. 

As a resnlt of his arrangement at O’Gyalla for collecting observations 
of shooting-stars in Hungary (some MS. lists of which at its commence- 
ment, seethe note in these Eeports, voL for 1877, p. 165, the Committee 
received formerly), Herr N. von Konkoly presented to the Com- 
mittee, at the end of last year, two volumes of meteor observations, 
containing observed paths and notes of the appearances of 1191 and 
1367 meteors respectively, recorded during the years 1871-73, and 
1874-76. To assist and promote accurate registration of meteor-tracks, 
and the collection of snch accounts among astronomers of his own and 
other countries, Herr von Honkoly has had drawn and lithographed 
(by Carl Schrader, of his observatory at O’Gyalla) two planispheres, or 
central projections of the sphere on two planes touchiug it, one at the 
pole, and the other at the equator of the heavens. Eo stars are entered 
on the plates, which contain the meridians and parallel circles only, for 
each degree, but a catalogue of them from the north pole to the 30tk 
degree of south declination, and full directions for their insertion on the 
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blank plates, and a long and valuable explanation of tbe various means 
of mapping, and recording and reducing to tbeir radiant- points (and 
even to their real paths and distances) the tracks of shooting-stars, and 
of noting the special appearances of fireballs, when any such are seen, 
accompanies the plates in a lithographed pamphlet, also drawn up by- 
Carl Schrader. The spherical radius of the maps is 25 cm. or 9*85 in., 
a little less than the radius, 12 in., to which the six similarly ruled 
plates of the Useful Knowledge Society’s Atlas, (drawn by the late Sir 
John Lubbock) are constructed. But instead of being only 50 cm. square, 
so as simply to enclose the sphere in a circumscribing cube (like the 
maps just mentioned), the plates are 59 cm. square, and reach at the 
sides to 50®, instead of to 45°, and at the corners to 59°, instead of to 55°' 
from the centre of the map. The cubical projection of the O’Gyalla 
maps extends accordingly upon each face, to about 5° beyond the edges 
of the cube ; and meteor-tracks prolonged to the edge of either of its 
six maps, admit, therefore, of being easily transcribed in part (and these 
prolonged with a straight ruler) upon the next adjoining map. This 
kind of projection of the sphere lends itself, therefore, very conveniently 
to determining radiant-points of shooting-stars, at whatever hour and 
day of the year, and in whatever geographical latitude of the globe, a 
suf&cient number of their apparent paths may have been observed. 

Besides the large Miinster catalogue of Professor Heis, and Herr von 
Konkoly’s Hungarian catalogue of meteor-tracks, two long lists of 
shooting-stars, % Professor Doma, of Turin, recorded at the Royal 
Italian Observatory of that city, in November, 1867, and August, 1869, 
(presented to the Committee some years ago by the author) have, 
in addition, furnished Mr. Denning with some new matemls, of which 
he has availed himself, to deduce additional lists of meteor-showers, 
partly for the special dates of the major annual star- showers of April, 
August, and ^Tovember, and partly in general for the last half of the year. 
This last list, containing ninety-two radiant-points will, it is hoped, 
shortly be published. Of the former lists, one at least, that of circum- 
Lyra radiant-points of April 19th-23rd, was recently described in a brief 
paper, on ‘the April Lyrids [in 1878] and contemporary Meteor-showers,’ 
in the ‘Monthly Hotices of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ by Mr* 
Denning."^ Among many thousands of paths (chiefly found for this 
date in Dr. Weiss’s Austrian Meteor-catalogue, 1867-74) Mr. Denning 
selected about 300, as ludiating from centres in Cygnus, Draco, Lyra, 
Yulpecula, etc., and deduced eighteen radiant-positions from them, three 
or four, at least, of which may be regarded as exact and well determined, 
although (from want of proximity, doubtless, to their maximum dates) 
they are yet very inconsiderable showers. Accompanying tbe principal 
shower in Lyra are two very slender ones, near tt and /3 Lyrse ; hut in the 
adjoining constellations the principal contemporaneous showers are, 
first, a well-known shower at o Draconis (the Draconids, Q-. 64, 
224 . 3 ) ; secondly, a new, exact and certain shower between ^ and ?? Oygni 
( 254 s), with several other showers in Cygnns, near i//, tt, r, X, e, and ^ 
to which one, pretty well confirmed from other sources, may be 
added near s Vulpeculas. Thirdly, systems near a and /3 Oephei (of 
fifteen or sixteen meteors each) and a weak shower in the southern part 
of Lacerta. And lastly, a well-defined shower in Anser (204 s) -with two 


Yol. xxxviii, p, 396; May, 1878. 
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weak showers near it, in Sagitta, and one in Taurus Poniatovii. Both the 
Anser-Sagitta showers and the one near Taurus Poniatovii, seem to have 
been noticed previously by Mr. Denning, (Nos. 30, 34, 1877) on April 
16th~19th, 1877, and by Captain Tupman (T. 35, 34) on May 2nd, 1870, 
and they present some resemblances to the hypothetical shower-radiants of 
the comets 1853 II, and 1844 II, which passed at the nodal dates, May 
1st, and April 21st, slightly within the earth’s orbit at their descending 
nodes. Some other accordances of the same kind presented by these new 
April showers are pointed out in the accompanying Table." 


Comet-Nfode 


1844 n??, 1 

|(© distance - OOS)J 


April 21 288-5+ 5 .. 

Mav2, 1870 285 +12.. 

April 16-19, 1S77 286 + 5 (12 ^s); 


(5? distance 


1857 n?5, \ 

- 0 07)/ 


1790 ni?5, \ 

(0 distance - 0-06) j 
[And 1763 2 s,Mar. 18, 
+ 002, 312*0 + 21-5] 

1784 n 1 
1(0 distance + 0*06) J 


Date and Position of Eadiant- 
point, and No of Meteors 


Description of Eadiant- 
point. 


Near 5 Aqnil®. 

T 34. Near Cj IS Aqnilje.| 
D (77), 34. Near 31 
Aquilae. 

jApril 19-23 275 + 11 ( 7 >j,s)’DW &c. Taurus Ponia- 

tovii. 

May 1 296*5 + 13*0 'Neary AqiLila3,i8 SagittseJ 

May 2. 1870 298 -r 5 1 t 35. Near B Aquila. 

April 16-19, 18TT 303 +13 ( 8 ;s)|D (77), 30. Sear 

Aquil®. 

f 287 + 22 (20 ;s):DW Ax. Near ff (Bode) 
and 5Tulpecnl3e. 

292 +14 C 7 js)pW&c. Near j3 8agitt3e,| 
7 Aquilje. 

302 +18 ( 6 js)pW &c. Near y Sagittse,| 
p Aqnilac. 

lApril 24 319 +19 iNear e (Bode) Peoasi. 


April 19-23 


May and June ... 310 -r24 


Gr (76), 74. Near 
(Bode) Vulpeculse, 


April 19-23 312 +22 (13 is) 

.. 334*5-1*33 Near v Pegasi. 

r321 + 31 ( 8 4s)pW&c. NearjUjfCygni.l 
\ 332 +42 ( 6 ^s)*DW Ac. Near m (Bode)| 
I Lacertfe. 


April 26 

April 19-23 


The rough approximations of a few of the slenderest circum-Lyrid 
radiants to some hypothetical comet-showers, which this Table shows, ar e 
much too loose to allow any certain inferences of connection to be drawn 
from them, but the resemblances in the cases of the second and third of 
these accordances are perhaps sufficiently well marked to merit attention, 
and to give occasions for renewed investigation. 

A list of sixty-seven cases (omitting the four indubitable comet- 
showers of the Lyrids, Perseids, Leonids and Andromedes) of similar loose 
agreements between observed meteor-showers, and hypothetical comet ones, 
by Professor Herschel, appeared during the past year in the pages (p, 
869-395) of the ‘ Monthly Notices,’ immediately preceding those of the 
paper by ]\Ir.Denning which has just been quoted. Of these accordances 
it is enough to say, that while single instances occur where the corre- 
spondence is tolerably close, they are in all such cases unsupported, at 
present, by corroborative determinations, and that they have among 
the numberless similar questionable instances of comet-likeness, and even 
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of questionable determinations of tbe meteor-sliowers themselves, rather 
the appearance of being accidental coincidences than clear proofs of 
real resemblance or of positive identity. The cases of the accordances 
(noticed above, pp. 326 and 335) between the comet of 1870 I 2S , and 
the August Perseid shower in 1871, and of the comet, 1826 II, 83 
( — 0T15, Oct. 7th, 134° + 77°) with a briefly enduring meteor-shower, 
noted by Mr. Denning on the nights of October 3rd and 4th, 1877, at 
130° + 79°, are perhaps exceptions. Mr. Denning wrote that he never 
noted a shower better than this rich one during the two nights that 
its activity was at its maximum, and that in place and date of its 
appearance, its agreement with those of the hypothetical comet-shower 
was quite unexpected, and is practically perfect. This shower is un- 
noticed in the accordance (No. 49), where the observation properly^ 
belongs ; but when duly inserted and added there to the previous tokens* 
of resemblance to the comet which showers observed by Heis and 
Denning are shown to present, it would be the best marked, and most 
certainly verified accordance of any of the nearly positive and deter- 
minate ordinary cometic correspondences which arc recorded in the list. 
Mr. Denning also communicates the following meteor-shower positions as 
having escaped notice in some of the other accordances of the list 
which are here briefly denoted by their reference Nos., the comePs node, 
and the omitted meteor-showers. 

r Aug. 3-12 ,?i + is Schm. 

39, 186i n ?5 < „ 6-12 .>2 + 20 (11 | s) DS, viii., 13. 

LAug.— Sept 50 + 20 Oorder, 1877. 

44, 961 Q 6c n... Sept.— Oct. ... 59 - 9 (20 |s) DZ. 

( Sept.l5-Oct. ... 154 41 (9^8) D (77), 90. 

64, 1739 25 < Sept. 8— Oct. ... 155 + 41 (13 U) DZ. 

LOct.29— 17o\.13 160 + 40 (8 ^s) DS,x., 18. 

65, 1757 u Oct. 12-13 23 - 13 (7 |s)DZ. 


The following accordances are new : — 

42 b 1700 I ;5... Sepi. 16 lOS + 37*5 (W.) -t 0 05. 

r Sept. 16-30 108 + ,38 (10 |s) Heis (77), 

4 Sept.— Oct Ill + 37 (20 4,s) D \c. 

tOot. 2 - 19 ......... lOS + 38 (19 |s) B ( 77 ) 108 ; suspected also iis 

September. 

Sfa. 181 'J 1 ?5.., Oct ia I If- 

{ Oct. 2-tS Ill" + 75 (3 |.&), (7S). 02; alcolile hhowor. 

Xo\. 1-7 IW + 74 (5 if) nZ). 

Xov. 1-Deo. 19 160 -r 71 GH (.74), KO) „ 

Xov. 1-15 180 + 65 hebm. j = ^76. 


The lists of cometary radiant-points (‘ N ’ in the northern, and ‘ S ' 
in the southern hemispheres) at pp. 232, 234 of the volume for 1875 of 
these Reports, it may also be noticed here contain a few important 
errors, which require the following corrections : — N. 59 ; for Sept. 2, 
57°+2° read Aug. 22, 57°+21°.— N. 45 ; add and O; for (13 to) 27 read 
(26 to) 27.— N. 48u (end of the list) ; for June 28, 42° + 14° read March 
17, 84°+15°.— S. 7 (Clausen’s) ; for 14°-5-0°-5 read 353°-8°.-— S. 11a 
(end of the list) ; for March 6 read Dec. 9. 

Much stress was laid by Mr, Denning and Mr. Greg in two papers 
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read to tte Royal Astronomical Society* in January and April last, on 
the long-observed duration of some meteor-showers, with stationary 
radiant-points. That the centres of divergence of ordinary shooting- 
stars in general occupy almost fixed positions in the heavens for several 
days, or even weeks, together, is indeed conceded by nearly all the observei s 
who have recorded and discussed their radiant-points. But a much 
more strange and extraordinary peculiarity of these showers was believed 
to have been noticed by Mr. Denning, that after a first appearance, or 
period of prevalence of an ordinary meteor-shower, followed by a lull, 
or interval of entire cessation of its action, a radiant-point will again 
make its appearance with renewed activity, forming apparently, a repeti- 
tion of the original meteor-shower in everjiihing except its date, at an 
interval of about three months after its first display. Examples of such 
recurrences were traced by Mr. Denning, between August-September and 
October-December, between October-Deeember and Eebruary-April, and 
between April-May and July-August meteor-showers. The end arrived at 
hitherto, by continued observations, has been to multiply ceaselessly the 
number of new radiant-points, and to discover sub-showers, as tributary 
streams in systems which had foimerly been held to be thoroughly well 
isolated and defined. The multiplicity of radiant-points which thus accu- 
mulate from year to year, are chiefiy congregated near the meteor-epochs 
of August, November, and April, when it is not unreasonable to expect, 
from the numbers which have been recorded, and from the attention 
naturally concentrated upon well-known regions of the sky, that fre- 
quent repetitions of radiant-points, at intervals of about three months 
should, in general, be traceable in different seasons of the year. The 
slenderly supported evidences of connection between cometary and 
meteor-shower radiant-points, in a multitude of cases where they very 
nearly approach each other, is an indication how much chance may have 
to do with frequent occurrences of such an apparent resemblance, even 
between contemporaneous radiant-points, and in a list of cometary 
radiant-points, not unfrequent instances may be selected of recurrences 
of identical positions, with periods of one or two, and sometimes of 
three or more, months intervening between them. The theoretical 
grounds on which the hypothesis of trimestral meteor-showers is shown 
to he untenable, were clearly urged, in some apposite remarks appended 
to Mr. Denning’s paper, by Captain Tupman; and, indeed, no deep 
acquaintance with Physical Astronomy is required, to show that, even if 
it should he indubitably established by further observations and re- 
searches, no such hypothesis could be derived directly, in the present 
state of the science of astronomical perturbations, £t*om any supposed 
primitive relation of the orbits or assumed remote or recent origin of 
scattered and diffuse, or of still compact and undisintegrated meteox- 
showers. 

Of the circum-Perseid showers of August 6th-12th, Mr. Denning also 
prepared a Hst, by projecting numerons meteors of the periodic dates in 
the catalogues of the Italian observers (1872), Heis (1852-72), and von 
Konkoly (1871-76). The positions and numbers of meteors belonging to 
each radiant, as collectively determined by one or more of those three 


^ Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. xxxviii., pp.. 111-116, 
and 361. 
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meteor.records (denoted by tbe letters S, H, K, in tlie list) are repr< 
sented in the following table. 


Circnm-Perseid Meteor-showers (W. F. Denning), August 6th~12fch. 


Position 

of 

Radiant 
a 5 

No. ot 
Meteors 

{Sources of 
Observ. 

Approximate place of the 
Radiant bj the stars 

Coroborations from other 
sources ; and Remarks 

0 0 

68 + 64 

65 

SHX 

Near c (Bode) Camelopardi 

[ D (77) 77 ; rich (10 ^s) Aug. 10- 
1 12, 1877, at 70® + 66®;4 .Is, 

1 only in the Hungarian Cata- 

62 + 38 

46 

SH. 

Neare/Persei 

t logue. 

97 + 71 

62 

SH. 

„ p q Camelopardi ...... 


52 + 75 

51 

SHE. 

„ m 0 (Bode) Custodis 

4 4.S only in Hungarian Catalogue. 

60 + 49 

49 

SHK. 

„ APersei 

784 56 

42 

SHE. 

5® p. S Aurigae 

r (Stationary | July 20, 1878, at 
< 76® + 54®); Weiss, Aug. 11, 

L 1869, 77® + 54®. 

74 + 46 

26 

SHE. 

Near a Anrigre 

48 + 47 

24 

SHE. 

„ aPeisei 


76 + 33 

21 

S. 



92 + 66 

18 

s. 

3° nf 6 Atuigae 


135 + 76 

16 

H. 

8® n. of O' Hrsae Majoris ... 


62 + 20 

11 

S. 

4® sp. ri Tauri 


44 + 33 

16 

SE. 

Between Medusa and Tri- 


87 + 34* 

8 

S. 

angulum. 

Near 6 Aurigas 


141 + 71 

8 

S. 

4® nf. O' Ursae Majoris 



Fine meteors from some of these showers often accompany the Perseid 
display, and will probably be recognised as diverging from certain of 
these centres in future observations of the shower. 

Mr. Denning has also completed some reductions of various observers^ 
records of circum-Leonid and circum-Geminid showers, of which the 
following table gives the principal results. All the available meteor- cata- 
logues were employed in the reductions. 

Mr. Denning draws attention to the long durations shown in this 
table, not only of radiant-points in Leo and Leo Minor, quite distinct 
(though less apparently so by Schmidt’s determination in October) from 
the I7ovember Leonids ; but also of three showers in Cancer, near t, Z?-;, 
and especially near 3 Oancri, with very fixed radiant-points, as illus- 
trating a very commonly occurring peculiarity in such general radiant- 
points of shooting-stars, when deduced independently from a variety of 
sources. Such a long-continued shower Mr. Denning and Mr. Oorder 
noted in great activity from July to September, near k Per8ei(at 47®+ 45®) 
distinct from, though very liable to be confused with the Perseids. 
Close to this shower itself, a series of radiants indeed appears to continue 
in prolonged activity from July to December. 

With regard to the Taurids of November and December, Mr. Denning 
notices that a radiant deduced for December, from the Italian observa- 
tions, (D S. XI, 13, at 64® + 15®, 74s), principally marked on December 
6th, cpnfirms a subradiant of the showers of Taurids I (60° + 20°), at 
70°+15° ( 54 s), which he noticed (D77, 158) between November 25th and 
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December 13tb, 1877, and considers that closer investigation at tbe end 
of November may succeed in distinguishing this new shower from those 
of Taurids I and Taurids II (at 80® -f 23®). 

Circum-Leonid (and Geminid) Meteor-showers of November lst-16th, 
(and December 9th-I3th). W. F. Denning. 


Position 
of Ra- 
diant 
a S 

1 

No, of 
Bleteors 

142 +29 

31 

143 +28 

(Dec. 

9-12) 

133 +48 

26 

149 +38 

23 

150 +43 

(Dec. 

9-12) 

130 +31 

15 

122 +14 

13 

120 +15 

(Dec. 

9-12) 

132 +20 

17 

133 +12 

IDco. 9-12 1 


1 


Radiants’ 
approx, 
place by 
the stars 


Corroborathe Heteor-showers ; and Remarks. I 
[The number of mapped meteors of a shower is noted in 
parentheses^ thus (9), immediately after the position 
of its radiant-point.] 


Near €Leo-| ( Oct. 15-18, 140® + 28° (9) D (77) 120) A long continued 
nis Ij October, 140 +23 Schm. I shower; meteors' 

I Dec. 12 , 136 +30 Blasters. [ with streaks like 

[ Jan. 1-15, 140 + 30 ( 6 ) DS. I, 19 J the Leonids. 

Near /cUrsse Oct. 2-19, 130 +47 (11) D (77) 110; active, max. Oct. 

Majoris j 15-16 ; seen also in September. 

In Leo Ml- "j (4) D (77) SO."! Exact radiant 

nor, near iDeg, iggs, 150 +43 DZ. I dose tOjiiTJrsffi 

J Jan. 1-15, 150 +43 (7) DS. 1 , 20 J Majoris. 

r Oct. 28-Nov. 13, 133 + 31 (10) -1 ,39 f ®“- 

i.Kov.25-Deo. 13,131 +32(6) j-I>(-7)139| 

Distinct from 127° 

(9)D(77)U9 I 
jjan. 1-15, 120 + 16 ( 6 ) DS. I, 25^ 


L Cancii , 


I 


Near 5 Can- 
cri 


I Oct 11 , 128 +20 T. 88 , suspected, 

Oct. 15-19, 133 +21 (18)\D (71)118 

Oct. 28— Nov. 13, 127 + 17 (12) / 

Oct. 29— Nov. 13, 136 +21 ( 12 ) DS X. 17 

( Dec. 21— Jan. 5,130 +20 DW. 

Jan. 1-15 130 +24 (7) DS. I, 7 

Feb.— March 12 129 + 22 (19) DS. H, 7 
Feb. 13-16 132 +23 DZ. 


+ 17° in Nov., No. 
118 ; long-endnringl 
shower of short! 
swift meteors. 

f A long* 
endnringl 
shower of I 
meteors 
with long! 


very 

swift inj 
October 
and No-j 
L vemher. 


An elaborate paper of reductions of the observed paths of 2,450 
shooting-stars, of the first 20 days of November, by Herr Louis Gruber, 
of tbe Imperial Observatory of Vienna, was communicated last year to 
tbe Academy of Sciences of Buda-Pestb, and it also forms an appendix 
in tbe January number of tbe * Memorie degli Spettroscopisti Italiani.’ 
From tbe miscellaneous collection of these meteor-tracks, Herr Gruber 
extracts the following places and durations of twelve November radiant- 
points, of which he also indicates in some measure ^ the characters of 
importance. As the paper is of some length, and the conclusions drawn 
from it are of considerable interest, the Committee is obliged in tbe present 
notice to confine itself to this indication of its value, and to an acknow- 
ledgment for its obliging communication to the author. 

Of discussions of the proportions of meteor-magnitudes, by Mr. B. F. 
Sawyer of Boston, and by other observers ; of papers ‘of great interest 
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on the history and distribution of meteoric matter in planetary and 
terrestrial rocks, and in the sea and atmosphere, for which it has been 
indebted during the past year to the authors. Dr. Yon Tschermak, Mons. 
Daubree, Messrs. S. Meunier and G. Tissandier, and Mr, John Murray, 
of Edinburgh, the Committee is also obliged by the length of this Be- 
port, while recording the value of their contributions to the subjects of 
which they treat, to omit a short review until a more favourable oppor- 
tunity permits it to give full and appropriate descriptions of them in 
another year.* 


Positions and Durations of meteor-showers in the early part of Kovember, 
by L. Gruber, 1877. 


1 

Date of 


■ — 

1 No. of 
Shower 



Position of 

Per cent. No. of meteors, or importance of 
the shower 

o 

l-t 

p 

Max. 

Radiant 
a S 


Nov. 

_ 

Nov. 

I. 

1-18 

13-0 

o o 

148 + 10 

Leonids, 26 p. c. of all. 

(I-) 


12 ^ 

140-6 + 21 

Nov. 12, 1871. A double radiant-point 

1-18*1^ 


149*5 + 12 

of the Leonids observed by L. Gruber. 

n. 

l-t-5 

57 + 30-5 

Taurids, 22 p. c. „ 


6 

55 + 19 

Do. 62 ^s, Tupman. 

iii. 

4-14 

13-5 

111 + 59-5 

About 10 p. c. of all. 

lY. 

1-18 

13*5 

62 + 53 


Y. 

0-12 

11 

70 + 19*5 

Remaining radiants about 33 p. c. of all. 

YI. 

2-14 

10 

103 + 3 

Yn. 

1-18 

18 ! 

135 + 62 


vnr. 

9-13 

13 

100 + 41 


IK. 

3-12 

6 

125 + 5 


X. 

7-10 

8 

10 + 39 1 


KI. 

11-13 

12 

316 + 71 

/No radiant, Tachini 35G° + 87°*5, found 
i b near the North Pole. 

xn. 

• 

3 f 

53~U 

A position included on this line 




40-25 


IIL Accotot op Adeolites. Bt De. Plight. 

Found 1858-9. — Staunton, Angx^ta Co., Ftryihia.f 

In 1871 Mallet described three masses of meteoric iron which had 
been found near Staunton ; another has now been brought to light, and 
examined. It was fonnd by a negro in 1858 or 1859, who brought it to 

* "With the exception of the notes on meteor-magnitudes and colours (« The 
Observatory,’ vol. i, p. 399, and ii., pp. 20, 23, 97), and of the discovery of spherules 
of magnetic oxide of iron in various ancient sandstones, and in different specimens 
^ sea mud, by Messrs. »S. Meunier and G. Tissandier, in vol. Ixxx. of the ‘ Oomptes 
liendus a short account of all the abo% e recent papers on mcteoritic subjects is 
given (in the ‘ Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society,' vol. xxxviii., p. 
1.19-221) in a sketch of the ‘proarress of meteoric astronomy during the year 1877,^ 
^umunicated in the Council’s Annual Report for the past year, in February last, 
1878, to the Royal Astronomical Society. A Paper by Professor D. Kirkwood, read 
beft>re the American Philosophical Society, on March 1st, 1878, should also be 
noti^d here (see ‘ The Observatory,’ vol. ii., p. 118), showing the probable inde- 
penaence of the stonefall occurrences of the 13-14th of November, and the system 
01 meteor-showers of the same well-known meteoric date. 

t J- W. Mallet.* Amer, Jour, Soianee, 1878, xv. 337. 
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Staunton, and endeavoured to sell it. He failed to do so, and threw it 
away behind a blacksmith’s shop, where it lay several years until it was 
used with other loose material to build a stone fence. By reason of its 
irregular shape and great weight it soon fell out of the fence, and was 
next used by a dentist as an anvil, on which to hammer metal plates, 
and for such base purposes as the cracking of nuts; then it was 
again built into a wall round the curbing of a cistern. In 1877 it was 
removed to Rochester, H.T., and a fragment of it came into Mallet’s 
possession. It weighs 152 pounds, is 45*7 cm. in length, and 29*2 cm. 
in breadth, and in shape somewhat resembles that of a shoulder of mutton. 
A sketch of the mass is given in Mallet’s paper. The specific gravity of 
the iron is 7*688, and the metal when etched, exhibits the Wiedmannstabtian 
figures “clearly and beautifully.” The composition of the iron was 


found to be : 

Iron Ol'iSO 

Xickel 7*551) 

Cobalt O.COS 

Copper 0*021 

Tiu trace 

Phosphorus 0*068 

Sulphur 0*018 

Chlorine trace 

Carbon 0*142 

Riliciuin (reckoned as silicic acid) 0.108 


09*063 

There can be no doubt that the four specimens found in the same 
neighbonrhood represent different portions of the same meteoric fall. 

1861, June 2Sth (June 7 a.m. (Jrosnaja (Grosnja\ Banlcs of 

the Terek^ Caucasus, Eussia* 

Sixteen years ago Abich, who was at the time in Tiflis, sent to Gustav 
Rose, in Berlin, a short description of a large fall of meteorites at Grosnaja 
on the morning of the above day. The greater number appear to have 
fallen into the river Terek ; one fell in the great square in the interior of 
the (.^Staniza) barrack, entered the ground to the depth of If feet; it 
pursued an oblique course through the air, and was distincfly warm when 
dug out. The meteorite had the form of a huge hailstone, and was 
covered with a black crust. 

Abich, who has taken up his residence iu Vienna, placed the stone in 
the hands of Professors Tschermak and Ludwig for examination, and the 
results of their investigations, together with a detailed report of the 
circumstances attending its descent, have been incorporated in the paper 
by Professor Tschermak, referred to in the note. 

It is stated in the report drawn up by General-Major Kundukof, 
military commandant of the Tschetschensk district, that on the night of 
the 15th-16th June (O.S.), a barely dark one, there was neither thunder, 
wind, nor rain. On Friday, the 16th, the morning was clear and bright ; 
light rain-clouds, which however brought no rain, hung on the western 
horizon over the station Mekenskoi, the inhabitants of which were startled 
at about seven o’clock by a deafening sound, which continued a long 
space of time, A non-commissioned officer of the Mosdok regiment, who 
was walking from the Havursky to the Mikenskoi barracks (? Staniza), 

* Gr, Tschermak, ‘ Mineralogischo und Petrographischc Mittlieilungen,’ 1878, 153. 
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A List of Eadiant-points of Shooting Stars, from the observations of J. 
Zezioli, at Bergamo, during the years 1867, 1868, 1869. By J. V. 
Schiaparelli. (Extracted from Prof. Schiaparelli's Work, translated 
into German by Dr, G. von Boguslawski, ‘ Entwurf Beiner Astro- 
nomischen Theorie der Sternschnuppen,’ Stettin, 1871, p. 84-101). 
The Bemarks condensed from Botes in an Appendix of the original 
Catalogue : — 


1 Date of Shower 

1 

Position of 
Badiant 
a d 

Remarks 

1 

Jan. 6 i 

0 

199 

o 

"*■ 58 


2 1 

„ 6 1 

175 

-»-48 


3 

„ 10 

10 

-^57 


4 1 

,, 11 

47 

-^40 


5 (1869) 

,, 11-12 

183 


Obserred on both days 184° + 28°, 

7 

» 17 

120 

-^28 j 

+ 57 

182° + 29° : ? = Md (&. &: H.) ; and = 

J 1792 n (Weiss) ; accordance donbt- 
tul. 

8 (1809) 

„ 18 

232 

t36 

rtadiant'accniate, from 21 meteor-tracks. 

9 

19 

198 

+ 2S 


10 

19 

218 

-37 


11 

„ 19 

244 

4-64 


12 

» 19 

200 

.^59 


13 

» 21 

i 205 

+ 49 


14 

„ 21 

218 

+ 29 


15 

» 21 

210 

+ 20 


16 

» 24 

195 

-^56 


17 

„ 27 

133 

+ 67 


18 

» 27 

205 

+ 47 


19 (1868) 

» 28 • 

67 

+ 25 

i Ad (a & H.) 68° + 20° December 20— 

20 (1868) 

„ 28 

236 

+ 35 

February 6. — Scattered radiation, the 
radiant being 151° from apex of earth’s 
way. 

January 29, a.m. ; 134 meteors counted, 

21 

„ 29 

198 

4-64 

61 mapped, in 45™ ; two observers. 
Radiant diffuse, but no other trace- 
able ; 24 tracks with ihis place. 

22 


225 

-34 


23 

„ 31 

134 

+ 40 

> = M„ 2 (d. k HO, 128° 40°, Max. 

24 

„ 31 

221 

+ 28 

January 25-31. (’ = 1080, Weiss.) 

25 

Feb. 1 

215 

+ 30 


26 

„ 3 

1.53 

-^-21 


27 

» 3 

212 

+ 22 


28 

,, 6 

130 

+ 49 


29 

6 

240 

+ 63 


30 

,, 6 

187 

+ 31 


31 

6 

183 

+ 56 

- Mg (Heis), 171° 4- 56°, February 1-14. 

32 

„ 13 

133 

-^26 


33 

„ 13 

232 

+ 30 


34 

» U 

105 

+ 62 


35 


205 

+ 51 


36 

» 

263 

+ 68 


37 

16 

133 

+ 55 


38 

15 

214 

-»-53 


39 

„ 16 

74 

+ 48 

» Ag, 4 (d. Sc H.), 73° + 40°, February 

1878. 


1 

9-17 J and = A ^ (Heis), 76° + 40°, 

1 February 16-28. * 

A A 
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A List of Eadiaxt-poists of SnooTixa-STAiis, &C. — eonUnited. 


Eel 
, Xo. 

1 

Date of Shower 

Position of 
Eadiant 
a B 

Eemarks 

40 

(1868) Feb. 

17 

237 

0 

+ 46 


41 


19 

240 

4-56 


42 

Mar. 

17 

186 

-^56 


43 

3) 

20 

144 

+ 48 

= Mg (Heis), 150® + 47®, March 16-31. 
Eadiant region elongated ; its centre 
being 131® from apes of earth’s way. 

44 

33 

27 

238 

+ 24 

45 


30 

215 

+ 55 


46 

April 

1 

261 

+ 47 


47 

3» 

2 

212 

+ 51 


48 


2 

230 

+ 26 


49 

(1SS8-9) „ 

2^ 

239 

+ 38 

Observed both days, 258® +36®, 260® + 
40®. Apparently distinct from QHj 
(Ct. & H.), 268® + 25®, March-April ; 
mas. April 13, 1864, 

50 

33 

9 

255 

+ 36 


51 


9 

246 

-t 46 


52 

33 

10 

163 

-^47 

= Mg (Heis), 160® + 49®, April 20 period. 

and 56 

33 

14 

168 

+ 47 

Xot visible between April 10 and 14 
(Xo. 56) ; ? if connected. 

53 

33 

U 

193 

+ 20 

Eadiant region diffuse ,* may perhaps be 
grouped with S4, Sg (Heis). 

54 

33 

13 

231 

-27 

Agrees with / 1847 1, except in perihe- 
lion distance : (compare No. 143). 

55 


14 

202 

4 56 


56(53) 

33 

14 

IGS 

+ 47 

131® from apes of earth’s way. 

57 

33 

14 

263 

+ 50 

58 


14 

240 

+ 55 


59 


14 

212 

+ 55 


60 


23 

250 

+ 40 


61 

33 

25 

1 142 

+ 53 

Eadiant well defined. Obser-^ed in 
zenith; 143® from apex of earth’s 
way. 

62 

33 

25 

256 

+ 75 


63 

33 

25 

260 

+ 24 

= 1748 II (?; observations of comet 

and meteor-shower not very exact.) 

64 

33 

29 

182 

+ 27 

131® from apex of earth’s way. 

65(70) 

(1S67-8) „ 

30 

237 

+ 35 

And 1868, May 1, at same place = Q> 
(G. & H.), 235® + 30®, April 23— June 
4 ; and Qj (Heis), 232° + 27°, May 
1-31? 

66 

Hay 

2 

204 

+ 35 


67 

S3 

10 

238 

+ 36 


68 

53 

18 

263 

+ 38 


69 

33 

22 

300 

+ 44 


70(65) 

"3 

22 

232 

+ 25 

Forms perhaps with 65 and Q, (Heis) 
a common group. Agrees better than 
65 with (Heis), 

71 

55 

24 

240 

+ 44 

72 

33 

24 

207 

+ 47 


73 

33 

24 

302 

+ 30 


74 

S3 

25 

280 

+ 54 


‘ 75 

33 

25 

277 

+ 39 


76 

33 

26 

237 

+ 59 


77 

June 

2 

227 

+ 30 


78 

1 

33 

9 

207 

1 

+ 37 
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A List op Radiant-points of Shootino-staes, ‘continued. 


p 

Bate of Shower 

Position of 
Radiant 
a 5 

Remarks 

Vd 

(1867-S)Jiuiel4 

2S0 

+ 35 

Compares well with IV (Gr. & E.), 
280° + 29°, May 6~June 20 ; and 
Schmidt, June, 284° + 38°. 

so 

« 10 

300 

+41 

81 

„ 28 

260 

+ 44 


82 

« 28 

302 

+ 27 


83 

„ 30 

240 

+ 19 

Good agi'eements Tsith Q, (Heis), 
242° + 12°, June 1-30; ^Schmidt, 
255° + 23°, June; and Qj (G. & H.), 
245° + 21°, April 23— June 30. 

84 

July 4 

3 

+ 68 

85 

» 

222 

+ 60 


80 

„ 5 

304 

+ 45 ' 

87 

» 5 

247 

+ 20 


88 

,, 6 

280 

+ 34 


80 

„ 8 

288 

+ 64 


00 

« 

280 

+ 40 


01 

„ 0 

247 

-*-60 


02 

» 11 

300 

+ 49 


03 

11 

8 

+ 44 


04 

„ 13 

338 

+ 65 


05 

» 11 

270 

+ 51 


9G 

» 17-18 

244 

+ 59 


07 

„ 18 

272 

+ 44 


08 

„ 18 

332 

+35 


00 

„ 18 

317 

+ 47 


100 

„ 18 

342 

+23 

Schmidt, 345° + 25°, July 5-25. 

101 

„ 18 

324 

+ 69 

B4 (Heis) July 15-31, 320° + 70° 

102 

« 18 

315 

+ 61 

103 

V 1^ 

338 

+ 43 


104 

« 19 

332 

+ 23 


105 

„ 10 

355 

+ 60 

Plane of orbit perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 

lOG 

,, 10 

334 

+ is 

107 

„ 21 

330 

+ 64 


lOS 

V 21 

240 

+ 76 


100 

j 

21 

313 

+ 40 

Cygnids ' BG(G. & H.), July 4— August 
22 (max. July 30), 315° + 31°; 
Schmidt. July 5-30, 317° + 32° ; B 4 
(G. & H.), and Nos. 99, 112, 116, 120, 
and 126 in this list are perhaps con- 
nected with it. 

no 

n, 21 

11 

+ 38 


111 

M 21 

0 

+ 55 


112 

» 23 

308 

+ 42 


113 

„ 23 

336 

+ 30 


114 

„ 24 

309 

+ 61 


115 

„ 24 

330 

+ 88 


no 

„ 25 

303 

+ 41 


117 

M 28 

298 

+ 36 


118 

28 

174 

t 

+ 5o 

Schmidt, end of July, 165° + 62° ; V 
(G. & H.), July 29— September 6, 
172°+ 60°. Good agreement of orbit 
with comet 1737 12 (Weiss, Schmidt, 
iSchiaparelli), 

no 

» 28 

5 336 

+ 30 

120 

„ 28 

: 305 

+ 35 t ' 

A A2 
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A List of Eadiant-points of Shooting-stass, &c.—eo>itimted. 


Ref. 

No. 

Date of Shower 

1 

Position of 
Radiant 
a d 

Remarks 

121 

(1867-8) July 29 

266 +5'2 


122 1 

„ 29 

278 +36 


123 

» 30 

345 + 40 


124 

(1867-69) „ 30-31 

275 +37 

Schmidt, end of July, 277® + 40° j and 
? E 5 (Gr. &; H ), August 2 — September 
25, 285° + 44° ; observed three times 
by Zezioli, 

125 1 

» 30 

32 +35 

126 t 

» 31 

308 +49 


127 

31 

318 +59 


128 ’ 

„ 31 

287 +61 


129 

» 31 

3 +49 


130 ! 

Aug. 1 

10 +56 


131 ' 

59 3 

264 +40 


132 1 

5 , 3 

33 +44 


133 

,5 4 

304 +44 


134 

,5 4 

342 +29 

Schmidt, August 1-15, 338° + 30°. 
Agreement with (Gr. & H.), June 29 
— ^August 24, 338 + 13, ^Feqasids' 
doubfinl. Perihel. in S. lat, 90°. 

135 

59 5 

315 +80 


136 

9 , 3 

264 + 37 


137 

99 7 

42 +48 


138 

99 ^ 

12 +56 


139 

(1868-9) „ 10 

43 +57 

(Ferseids) ; agreement of orbit with that 
of comet 1862 m almost precise. 
Many allied radiant-points contiguous 
to it ; see Nos. 132, 137, 142, 144. 

140 j 

1 

(1869) „ 10 

47 +18 

Accurate ; 9 meteors in 15“. 2 ° dis- 
tant from earth s Radiant of 

comet 1862 U (August 19), 47° + 13° 
(Weiss). 

141 

9 . 11 

24 +58. 

142 

99 11 

47 +43 


143 

1 

99 11 

I 

1 

I 

— +00 

Ni 3 (Gr. & H., and Heis), August, near 
N. Pole. But for its small perihelion 
distance, tail fragments of the great 
comet 1853 Ed may have produced 
this shower, or No. 135, (very doubt- 
ful; Weiss and Schiapaxellh) 

144 

„ 12 

47 +55 

145 

„ 28 

340 + 65 


146 

Sept. 5 

321 - 1-60 

Schmidt, September, 309 + 67 ; Eg 
(Heis), September 16-30, 311° + 66 ° ; 
and ? E (G. & H.), August and Sep- 
tember, 335° + 52°. 

147 

99 6 

60 +32 

Slightly observed. Rj (Heis), Sep- 
tember 1-16, 53° + 35°. 

148 

99 7 

60 +70 


149 

-9 12 

60 +60 


150 

•, 18 

1 61 +39 

R 2 (Heis), September 16-30, 46° + 37°. 

151 

9 , 20 

1 317 +47 

152 

,9 23 

1 28 + 35 


163 

9 , 28 

1 83 +64 

1 

A. S, Herschel, September 27, 1864, 86 ° 
+ 50° ; Fi, 0 (G. & H.), September 17 
— November 24, 83° + 50°. 

154 

i Oct 5 

240 +63 
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A List op Sadia nt-poists op Shoottus-stabs, Scc .— e0Ktinued . 


Ref 



1 

Position of 


No. 

Date of Shower 

Radiant 
a B 

Remarks 

155 

(1868) 

Oct, 

12 

0 

53’ 

o 

+ 27 

Position very accurate, to 1® or 2®. 







Fine shower of 22 meteors, 6 per 
hour. Motion in orbit nearly to- 







wards the sun, Rj (Heis), Oct. 1-15, 
45® + 32°, and Eg (G. & H.), are near. 

156 


V 

13 

80 

+ 19 

Schmidt, October 10-27, 79® + 13®. 

15T 

(1868) 

)» 

21 

75 

+ 25 

So also Tacchini, 1867, October 21. And 






Schmidt. October 10-27, 71° + 31®. 

158 


j> 

21 

81 

+ 26 


150 



21 

130 

+ 48 

Compare LG (G. Sc H,), October 3-20, 







143° + 42®. ? 

160 

(1868) 

*) 

21 

96 

+ 13 

' OHonidB,* 0 (G. Sl H.), October 17 
November 13 ?, 90® + 15°. Radiant 







frequently observed ; Schmidt, A. 
Her^chel, 1863-68 ; and [or ? the next 
shower] by Herrick, October 20-27, 







1839 

161 

(1888) 


23 

111 

+ 29 

Very accurate on October 21, 22, 24, 25 ; 
max. October 23, a.m. A fine, endur- 
ing shower ; 13° from earth’s ‘ apex.* 
Aie (Heis), October 16-31, 72® + 44®. 

162 



24 

77 

+ 45 

163 



28 

110 

+ 70 

164 


Nov. 

0 

61 

+ 42 


165 



10 

70 

+ 20 

RG (G. Sc H.), October 25 — November 







21, 64° + 18®. R4 (Heis), Novembei 
period, 55° + 16° (^ '’). 

166 



10 

87 

+ 47 

(G. & H.)? Schmidt, November 







10-14, 82® + 45®. 

167 



10 

138 

+ 37 


168 



12 

6 

+ 34 


169 



12 

115 

+ 37 


170 


5» 

13 

352 

+ 41 


171 



13 

40 

+ 60 


172 


5» 

17 

120 

+ 40 


173 


<*> 

19 

142 

+ 30 


174 

175 



23 

26 

100 

107 

+ 30 
+ 33 

r Perhaps connected with G (G. & H.), 

( No%^ember 26 — December 30, 100® + 

L 33°. max* December 11-13. 

176 

(1867) 


30 

17 

+ 48 

A/id?vf?tedeB* Radiant of 7 meteors out 

i 





of 9 in 2^; certainly derived from 
Biela’s comet. Ajg (Heis) December 
1-15, 21® + 54®. 



177 



30 

145 

+ 29 


178 


Dec. 

9 

149 

+ 45 


170 



9 

100 

+ 59 1 


180 


jj 

9 

109 

+ 60 


181 


it 

9 

135 

+ 37 

Schmidt, December, 130® + 30® ; and 







Stillman Masters, 1866, December 
12, 136 + 29«5. 

, 182 



9 

154 

+ 26 


183 


it 

12 

180 

+ 63 


184 


1) 

21 

117 

+ 67 


185 


a 

22 

182 

+ 40 


186 


it 

23 

177 

+31 


187 



23 

157 

+ 64 


188 


1? 

27 

207 

+ 47 


189 


it 

27 

137 

+ 45 
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noticed tliat the sound appeared to come from the west, where the rain- 
clouds were, and describes it as resembling that produced when many 
cannon are fired simultaneously, followed by a deafening noise like that 
caused by battalion-firing. He observed the fall of one of the stones, 
which descended at a low angle, and it was accompanied by lateral bands 
of a bluish colour (welcher Ton Hebenstreifen von blaulicher Farbe 
begleitetwar). It fell in the court-yard of a house about two paces distant 
from a summer-house, and thirty paces from the bank of the Terek. A 
soldier’s wife, standing on the threshold of the house, drew back in the 
greatest alarm as the meteorite struck the ground two paces from her 
with aU the violence of a bomb-shell, scattering the earth over the wall 
of the, house. A soldier soon probed the hole with a ramrod, and 
found at a depth of rather more than a foot fragments of the stone 
weighing in all ten pounds. Many heard a second sound, as though the 
meteorite hurst twice in its descent through the atmosphere, and the 
noise attending the fall was observed by persons eight versts distant on 
the other side of the Terek. A woman who was occnpied in washing 
clothes, at a spot about 1060 feet distant fr'om the point where the 
meteorite struck the ground, heard fragments, which had been detached 
by the explosion, fall into the river Terek. The water fizzed just as it 
would when bronght in contact with a large quantity of heated iron. 

The mefeorite has a longish rounded form, and has lost the greater 
portion of its crust ; in fact, the emst, together with a thin layer of the 
enclosed silicate, is very easily removed, and probably dropped off at the 
time of the fall. Its actual thickness is much greater than in the case of 
the stones which feU at Knyahinya, and about as thick as that of the 
Pultusk aerolites. 

Professor Tschermak goes on to describe the Yandal treatment to 
which the stone was subjected before it reached his house for investigation. 
A cast of it had been taken for the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 
and it had subsequently been sawn in two. It appears, in the first place, 
to have been rubbed down with fat, not oil even, and, after the mould was 
taken, to have been soaked with potash lye to remove the unctuous layer ; 
the carbonate of potash, which penetrated the porous stone with scarcely 
any crust to protect it, next began to effloresce, and the new danger to 
which it was exposed had to be compassed by drenching it with water. 
It was now ready to pass from the clumsy hands of the modeller to expe- 
rience the yet more tender mercies of the lapidary, who, not to he outdone 
by his fellow- workman, it is to be conjectured, proceeded to close all the 
fissures and lines upon its surface with a black varnish. Long treatment 
with alcohol and protracted drying in a steam bath were the next opera- 
tions which were made with a view to cleanse it, 

A system of cracks and fissures, arranged like the branches of a tree, 
traverses the whole stone, and gives ns the impression that they are the 
result of the blow which the meteorite received on its fall. The mass of 
the stone is brittle, the colour blackish grey with bright points. There 
are many enclosed mineral particles, some almost invisible, others 1 cm. 
across, the greater part having a diameter of less than 2 mm. The 
matrix is black and opaque even when viewed in a microscopic section, 
and many of the enclosed particles are opaque or only translucent in 
points. Most of them, however, are transparent, and the majority have 
a cirouTar or rounded outline. A plate is appended to Tschermak’s paper 
showing figures of the enclosed minerals. Five distinct ingredients 
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could be distiDguisbed. The first is a clear greenish mineral, with in- 
complete cleavage along two directions perpendicular to each other, and 
identified as olivine. A second in round tough spherules, brownish in 
hue and not numerous, with a finely foHated or finely fibrous structure, 
w'as found to be bronzite. Enclosed particles are sometimes made up of 
these two minerals, sometimes, but not very frequently, of them together 
with a third silicate in long greenish prisms which have the appearance 
and angles of augite. The meteorite also contains some magnetic pyrites 
(troilite ?), a very little nickel-iron and perhaps a little carbon, to which 
the dark hue of the matrix is due. 

Tschermak directs attention to two peculiarities observed in several 
chondritic meteorites, and noticeable in this one. The first is the occur- 
rence of a crust over the surface of the bronzite spherules, possessing 
fibrous structure. This crust is thin, and is distinguished from the 
enclosed material by its paler colour ; it has the same fibrous structure, 
doubly refractive power, and, in fact, is optically orientated like the en- 
closed silicate. It appears to be produced by some agent acting from 
without, perhaps heat in conjunction with a reducing gas. The agent 
has not caused fusion, but a slight modification of the texture of the sur- 
face. The second point which he has observed is the distribution in zones 
of the magnetic pyrites in many of the granular enclosed masses. "When 
a microscopic section is examined by reflected light, it is found that many 
are apparently surrounded by a crust of the metallic sulphide, in others 
it occupies the centre of the mass in all cases apparently filling up inter- 
stices. It seems as if the sulphide had impregnated the rocky mass, and 
the absence of all magnetic pyrites in the very compact enclosed particles 
and the tough fibrous bronzite chondra, confirms this view. This im- 
pregnation Tschermak believes took place after the enclosed mineral 
particles attained their present form, and the only explanation which can 
be suggested is that this must have happened while the whole tufacious 
mass was strongly heated. According to this theory, the enclosed granules 
coming in contact with fused magnetic pyrites must have drawn it into 
the fine fissures and interstices, in some instances into the cavities of 
the granules themselves. 

This argues the existence of two definite stages in the formation of 
these and similar chondritic structures, hfrst, the production of the 
olivinous tuff by the splitting and attrition of the rock w^hen the tougher 
particles are rolled and rubbed together till they have a roundish or 
spherular form ; and secondly, a subsequent application of heat to the 
tuff, accompanied not unfreqnently by the reducing action of gases 
and vapours. 

The Grosnaja meteorite appears to consist of — 


Silicic acid 

Altunina 

Iron protoxide.... 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Magnetic pyrites 


33-7S 

3*44 

28*86 

3-22 

23*56 

0*30 

0*63 

0*68 

0*17 

5*37 


100-00 
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Olivine appears to be the prevailing silicate in the meteorite; in 
addition to bronzite there appears to be a little angite and felspar, 
although their presence conld not be recognised. We find, moreover, 
a small amount of a carbonaceous ingredient, to which, as well as to the 
magnetic pyrites, the blackish grey colour of the matrix is probably due. 

A plate showing six sections of the mineral constituents of this 
meteorite accompanies Tschermak’s paper. 


Found 1872. — Neu 7 itmannsdorf, near Plrna, 8axo7iy,* 

This mass of meteoric iron was found in 1872, and a superficial ex. 
amination of it by Lichtenberger was made in the following year 
(‘ Sitzungsber. der Isis,’ Dresden, 1873, p. 4). It is a rounded block of 
malleable iron, weighing 25 pounds, and covered with a blackish-brown 
crust of oxide. Like the meteoric irons of Ovifak, Disko Island, Green- 
land, and many others, it contains chlorine, and in damp warm air rapidly 
oxidises and exfoliates. The metal has the grey colour of iron, does not 
exhibit the Wiedmann-stattian figures, and has a specific gravity of 6*21. 
Geinitz finds the composition of this iron to be — 


Iron 93 04 

Nickel 616 

Phosphorus 0*22 


99-42 

In the iron are many rounded, sometimes elongated, hoUows filled 
with a yellovrish-brown mineral having the specific gravity = 3*98. This 
on analysis was found to consist of — 


Iron 63-82 

Sulphur 37*36 


101*18 

which showed it to be troilite (iron monosulphide), and to accord in 
composition with the sulphide found in the meteoric iron of Seelasgen. 
One cavity was filled with what appeared to be the same mineral in a 
crystalline form. This is the first occasion where troilite has been met 
with otherwise than massive. 


1875, March Slfi^. — Zsadthiij, Temesvar Oomitat, Banat,\ 

We directed attention to the fall of this meteorite in the Report for 
the year 1875. Dr. Cohen, of Heidelberg, received some fragments of 
the stone from Dr. Babesin, and he has recently published a paper on the 
results of the physical and chemical examination of them. 

The crust of the stone has a brownish black colour, and is 1 to J mm. 
in thickness ; it has the appearance as though it had not been subjected 
to so intense a heat as that usually developed during the fall of a meteorite. 
The finely grained light grey matrix encloses granules of magnetic pyrites 
(troilite?), granules and plates of nickel-iron, and numerous dark grey 
crystalline spherules, averaging ^ mm. in diameter ; one little sphere had 
& breadth of 3^ mm. They have an excentric-radiate or contorted-radiate 

^ P. E. (leinitz, ‘ Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie,’ 1876, 608. 

t E. Cohen, ‘ Verhandl. Naturliis. Med. Yereins zu Heidelberg,’ 1878, II. Heft 2. 
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simctnre. A freshly broken surface of the stone is studded with these 
chondra, and they are easDy removed from the matrix. As regards their 
mineralogical aspects, the spherules are found to be of two kinds. One 
consists of small prisms of a rhombic mineral which has all the appearance 
of a variety of enstatite ; others are found to possess aU the properties of 
olivine. These two minerals also constitute the greater portion of the 
matrix. The augitic mineral occasionally contains opaque granules and 
colourless microlites, the olivine pores or cavities, some of which, the 
author states, appear to contain fluid. Metallic particles are rarely, if 
ever, found in the spherules themselves. An accessory mineral, trans- 
parent, pure, and with well-defined edges, is also to be found in the 
meteorite. It differs from the rhombic augite in exhibiting no cleavage 
fissures, from olivine by the smoothness of its polished exterior, and from 
both* of them by exhibiting distinct pleochroism with absorption ; one tone 
being colourless, the other pale red with a faint tinge of brown. It 
appears to be rhombic, and shows a close resemblance to a variety of 
hypersthene found by Cohen in a gabbro from South Africa. The Zsadany 
stone resembles those which fell on several different occasions at Lance, 
GK>palpur, and Pultusk. 

By treatment with acid a considerable quantity of the silicate was 
decomposed. The analysis of the portions thus separated gave the follqw- 
ing numbers : — 

Soluble Portion. Insoluble Portion. 

Silicic acid 44-o6 66*71 

Alumina trace 2*32 

Iron oxide 17*54 13*21 

Lime trace 1*77 

Magnesia 37*90 26*99 

100*00 100*00 

The stone, therefore, appears to consist to the extent of three-fourths 
of a bronzdte, the remaining fourth being an olivine, in which the equiva- 
lents of MgO : FeO are as 3*89 : 1, or approximately that which is often 
met occurs in meteoric olivines. 

1876, June 11.50 — SUllldalen, near Ko;pparherg^ Orehroldn, 

SicedenJ* 

Attention has already been directed to this remarkable fall of aerolites 
(see Report for 1876). The total number of stones found is eleven, and 
they weigh collectively 34 kilog. Lindstrom finds the total composition 
of a portion of one of these stones to be — 


Silicic acid 35*71 

Phosphoric acid 0*30 

Alumina 2*11 

Chromium oxide 0*40 

Iron protoxide 10-29 

Manganese protoxide 0-25 

Nickel protoxide 0*20 

Lime 1*61 


* A. E. Nordenskjold, ‘ Foredrag i Mineralogi vid Akademiens arshogtid den 3 
April, 1877. (* Aftonbladets Aktiebolags T^ckeri,’ Stockholm, 1877.) [See also, 

* Nature,’ July 19th, 1877.]— G. Lindstrom, ‘Ofversigt af Kongl. Yetenskaps Akad. 
Forhandl.,’ No. 4, 1877, p. 35. 
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>Iagnesia 23*16 

Soda 0*62 

Potash 0*15 

Iron 21*10 

Xickel 1*61 

Cobalt 0*17 

Phosphorus 0*01 

Sulphur 2*27 

Chlorine 0*01 


100*00 

Of these ingredients, 4*51 per cent, constitute magnetic pyrites, and 
14*65 per cent, nickel-iron, the composition of which appears to be — 


Iron 

Nickel i>. 


90*78 

8-29 

0*88 

• Pliospborua 


0 05 

100*00 

The portions (I.) gelatinisahle with and (II.) unacted upon by 
have the following composition : — 

* 

I. 

n. 

Silicic acid 

. 36‘76 ........ 

57*37 

Phosphoric acid 

.. 0*83 


Alumina 

.. 0*13 


Iron protoxide 

.. 20*35 

8*03 

Nickel oxide 

.. 0*60 

— 

Manganese oxide 

— 

0*63 

Lime 

. 0*64 

3*41 

Magnesia 

.. 40*47 


Soda 

.. 0*18 


Potash 

.. 0*16 


Chlorine 

.. 0-13 



100*25 

99*73 


In the soluble portion the oxygen ratio of acids to bases is 20*08 : 
21*16, and in the insoluble part 30*64 : 15*08. In addition to olivine 
and bronzite, this meteorite appears to contain an insoluble felspar and a 
little apatite. 

18??, May 17f7z, ? — Miingen^ 'betioeen Steinlieim and Borsdorf 

Brovin::^ Oherliessen.^ 

An eye-witness of the fall of one of these meteorites states that, as 
he was passing through a wood, on his way from Steinheim to Borsdorf, 
he heard a noise as of thunder, although the sky was cloudless, followed 
by a hu mmi ng, hissing, whistling sound, such as would be caused by a 
number of stones rapidly mshing among the trees. One stone struck a 
pine tree close by him, severed a branch about the thickness of the finger, 
and fell at his feet. It was some time before he could convince himself 
that the object before him was not alive, but when he at last ventured to 
raise it jfrom the ground he found it was cold. 

Buchner visited the locality five months later and found a second stone, 
weighing 26 grammes. The first mnst have weighed more than 86 

^ 0. Buclmer and G, Tscbermak, ‘ ilineralogische Mittheilungen,’ 1877, 313. 
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grammes, and a portion o£ it weigMng 73*26 grammes lias been deposited 
in tbe mmeralogical collection of the University of Giessen. It has an 
irregnlarly triangular and flattened form, and less than one quarter of 
the stone has apparently been removed. It should be stated here that 
Buchner learned from several who were able to bear witness to the occur- 
rence, that the sound attending the descent of the meteorites proceeded 
in a direction from IT.'W’. to S.E. The freshly fallen leaves of mid- 
October rendered hopeless flirther search for the other stones which must 
have fe.llen. 

The crust of the meteorite is dull black and thin, and exhibits here 
and there granules of nickel-iron. The fractured surface displays a grey, 
occasionally brownish, matrix, which is traversed by a very thin but very 
conspicuous brilliant black band of material ; it runs obliquely to the 
flattened side of this stone, and is also found in the smaller mass, picked up 
five months later, which evidently never formed part of a larger meteorite. 
On another part of the fractured surface of the larger stone, a second 
black line, parallel to the first, but less brilliant, is to be seen. Abundant 
particles of nickel-iron and troilite are met with ; and the crust appears to 
consist, to the extent of one-half, of the metallic alloy. Examination under 
the microscope shows the ground mass to be colourless and transparent 
and to be fissured in every direction. It appears to consist of olivine. Some 
olivine spherules are quite conspicuous, surrounded either by the black 
material or nickel-iron; other chondra have a banded or radiate structure, 
like those observed by Tschermak in the aerolites of Shergotty or Gopalpur, 
and appear to be bronzite ; and lastly, there are spherules of a homogeneous 
^rey translucent substance, devoid of or rarely traversed by fissures. 
Buchner states that the meteorite of Hungen, while a member of the 
most common class of meteorites, can easily be distinguished from those 
which fell at Agen, Girgenti, STew Concord, Kuyahinya, Elrakenberg, 
Pultusk, and many others which he mentions. 

The smaller stone was presented to the Vienna Collection, and forms 
the subject of a few notes by Tschermak in an appendix to Buchner’s paper. 
He describes its characters, which nearly approach those of the Pultusk 
meteorites. The black crust has the unusual thickness of 1*5 mm., and 
encloses particles of nickel-iron, granules of magnetic pyrites (troilite ?), 
and even lustreless chondra, which may consist of chromite or picotite. 
The transparent minerals constituting the chief mass of the stone are of 
three kinds : 1. 0 Z^ 2 ;^^^e, recognised %* its rectangular cleavage and few 
included minerals, and by its contributing but little to the chondritic 
character of the stone ; 2. Bronzite^ in granules and aggregated crystals, 
showing a prismatic cleavage, the latter being either barred or radiate, or 
contorted and forming the greater number of the chondra ; and 3. Biallage, 
for such Tschermak believes to be a brown mineral, forming angular 
fragments, which are found not to be rhombic and to resemble an augite. 
The chromite occurs in granules and in larger crystals than are met 
with in other meteorites. 

This interesting stone has not yet been analysed. 

1877, — Gratistadt, Orange Biver Free State, South Africa. 

All that I have yet been able to gather respecting this occurrence is, 
that a shower of stones fell near Cronstadt in June last, in a wooded 
district, so that few of them could be coUected. One of them is preserved 
in the British Museum. * 
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1877, October VZtTi^ about 2 jp.m. — Soho-Baiija^ N.JS, of Alezinatz, ServiaJ^ 
[Long. 20° 53' E. o£ Greenwich ; Lat. 43° 38' K] 

Doll’s paper, which appears in the ‘Transactions of the Austrian 
Geological Society,’ contains two descriptions of the fall of meteorites at 
Soko-Banja, drawn from two different sources. The first, taken from the 
Servian weekly Kterary journal, ‘ Javor,’ published at Neusatz, is written 
by an eye-witness of the occurrence, who states that the 13th October 
was fine, and the sky clear, and that about two in the afternoon a noise as 
of thunder was heard resembling batteries of cannon firing briskly. The 
sound was followed by a violent concussion of the air, and then a number 
of aerolites were strewn over the adjacent region. One, weighing 16 
okas (22^ Austrian pounds), fell in front of a house in Soko-Banja, and 
was driven deep into the earth ; a second, which touched the ground at 
Scherhanowaz, near the Btanj Berg, weighed 30 okas (G7^ Austrian 
pounds), and is the largest mass wMch was collected. The peasants at 
Etanj state that one which fell in that locality was of the size of a sack 
of flour, and that by striking against the rocky surface it was dashed to 
fragments. From the second and later report, provided by Ritter von 
Stefanowitsch, of an inquiry instituted by some scientific men from 
Belgrade, it appears that two explosions, like salvoes of artillery, were 
heard, accompanied by a brilliant display of light such as attends the 
bursting of shells. A dense black smoke was observed at a considerable 
altitude, which broke up into three columns, and gradually changed to a 
white smoke. The noise lasted for some time, and then the sound re- 
sembled the firing of musketry. The air appeared to be shaken. Soon 
after the explosion commenced a number of meteorites fell to the ground 
over an area a mile and a half in length and half a mile in breadth. 
The following masses have been collected : — 

1. One, weighing 23 okas, fell in the village Scherhanowaz, and 
penetrated the soil to the depth of four feet. (Tins is the one mentioned 
in ‘Javor.’) 

2. One, weighing 15 okas, fell near the vineyard at Soko-Banja, and 
reached a depth of three feet. This appears not to be the mass referred 
to in ‘ Javor.’ 

3. Two stones found at Blandija. 

4. A fragment, weighing 2 okas, was found at Prevala5. 

5. A meteorite of small size fell at Gradic (Prevalac and GradiS are 
hamlets, west of and close to Soko-Banja). 

6. A number of pieces of various sizes fell at Dugopolje, and several 
very small stones are reported to have fallen on the Djeviza Planina. 

One fragment, 2 okas in weight, fell on a pear tree, and then de- 
scended to the ground ; a man who was under the tree took it in his 
hands, and received the impression that the mass was still warm. 

The meteorites were sent to the Natural History Museum at Belgrade. 
Doll’s paper contains two little maps indicating the area over which the 
stones were strewn. He describes a small specimen which came into his 
possession : the matrix is bluish grey and compact, enclosing spherules 
which vary in size from that of a miUet-seed to that of a hare-shot, and 
which project from the fractured surface. But little nickel-iron or 

♦ E. Doll, ‘Verbandl. der K.K. Geolog. Reichsaustalt,' 1877, No. 36, 283. 
S,H. Losanitch, ‘ Beriohte der deutschen chemibchen Gesellschaft,’ 1878, xi, 96. 
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magnetic pyrites (troilite?) could be seen. He noticed patches of a 
brown colonr, which he considers characteristic of this meteorite. 

Losanitch, in his communication to the Berlin Chemical Society, , 
which appeared subsequently, states an interval of 25 seconds elapsed 
between the appearance of the meteor and the first explosion, which was 
followed by two others. The explosion occurred at an altitude of ?000 
metres. The path of the meteor made an angle of 220® 50' with the 
magnetic meridian, and followed a course from N.E. to S.W., with a 
Yery rapid descent. The track of the meteor has been calculated by 
Eleriig, and the details are to be found in ‘Glasnik,* the journal of a 
Servian learned society. He makes the entire weight of the stones, 
whole and in fragments, to weigh 80 kilog. 

All the meteorites are coated with a black rough vitreous crust, 
0*5 mm. in thickness, exhibiting numerous depressions. The interior 
consists of spherules of various sizes, some brown, some yellow, cemented 
together by an ash-grey material, and presents the appearance of a 
tr^hytic lava. In polished sections, prepared for microscopic examina- 
tion, nickel-iron in granules, hackly fragments and filiform particles are 
to be recognised. The specific gravity of the meteorite is 3*502. The 
meteorite consists of — 

I. n. 

Nickel-iron 3*8 3*7 

Silicates 96*2 96-3 

1000 100-0 

and a little iron sulphide. A fragment of the nickel-iron, which was 
separated from all adhering silicate, possessed the composition — 

Iron == 78-13 

Nickel = 21-70 

Copper = 0-17 

10?00 

This is a high percentage of nickel ; the ratio of the metals is — 
Be : Hi as 4 : 1. The iron sulphide was found to be the mono-sulphide, 
and to contain 63*84 per cent, of iron ; theory requires iron = 63*64 per 
cent. Analyses of the complete meteoric rock, containing the metallic 
alloy and iron sulphide, hut freed from all trace of crust, were made — (1) 
by treating it with hydrochloric acid and caustic potash, which removed 
constituents amounting in three cases to 60*50 per cent-, 61*44 per cent., 
and 61*79 per cent. ; and (2) by determining the ingredients of the 
portions (I.) acted upon by, and (H.) withstanding these reagents. They 
are as follow : — 


Silicic acid 

Iron protoxide 

Manganese oxide ..... 

Magnesia 

Soda 

Pntfl.cl) 


I. 

.. 32-24 

.. 28-41 

.. 0-20 ....... 

.. 30-53 

.. 0-43 

.. 0-09 

H 

56-66 

23-55 

0 003 

20-84 

Iron 


0-70 

• 

Nickel 

Iron monosulphide = 

Chromite 

Phosphorus 

6-78 {f® 

.. 0-17 

- 4-31 

- 2-47 

0-11 



99-55 

101-63 


1878. u u 
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Neitlier alumina nor lime appears to be present in this meteorite, and 
angitic and felspatMc constituents are consequently absent. The oxygen 
present in tbe two silicates amounts to 

I. n. 

Silicic acid 17*19 30*22 

Iron protoxide 6-3n ^ 3 ^ 3.53 rs-^S-l ^ 

Magnesia 12*21 / l,y oo j 

The soluble portion, therefore, is an olivine, having approximately the 
composition represented by the formula 2(f MgO,^FeO), SiOs ; and the 
insoluble part a bronzite of the form (f MgO,^FeO), S 1 O 2 ; the ratio of 
iron oxide to magnesia being the same in both silicates. 


1877, December ^6i7i, 8 a.m. — Between Solir and Ballendar, near 
OoblentzJ^ 

A correspondent of the ‘Coblenzer Zeitung,’ dating from ^‘Hohr, 
27th December,’’ writes that on the preceding day two meteorites fell 
near the road leading to the former frontier, in the direction of Bal- 
lendar, and that the fall was attended by a very characteristic explo- 
sion. The editor of the above journal has been unable to gather any 
further particulars of the occurrence beyond the fact that the stones fell 
in a wood, and could not be discovered. 

General Directions, and Instriictions to Observers, for Discording Meteors 

and Aerolites, 

Much industrious labour and attention has of late years been bestowed 
by experienced and eminent astronomers on collecting and discussing 
meteor observations, and on deducing from them a great variety of very 
important astronomical conclusions. Materials of constantly increasing 
interest have in consequence accumulated somewhat rapidly in recent 
years towards the extension and development of the astronomical theory 
of these bodies, a clear and exact exposition of which, dealing only with 
the most positively ascertained and cleai*ly established features of their 
history, would here be too wide and extensive a subject to bo properly 
discussed at length. The astronomical problem of their origin, which is 
set before us by the appearances of meteors of the most dissimilar 
descriptions, is naturally too extensive and too diversified a question to be 
included in a single theory, or to admt of only a single explanation ; and 
it is not at present so much to the causes and to the origin of their 
occurrence that it is desired to direct particular attention, as to the best 
means of observing and describing accurately the various notable appear- 
ances which they present, and to the most convenient and effective 
methods to be followed for preserving useful records of their ordinary 
and extraordinary exhibitions. 

The phenomena of luminous meteors maybe comprehended, in the 
first instance, under the leading titles or descriptions of a few general and 
appropriate designations (long since introduced, and still very con- 
p-enient to rate and record them by distinctly, although not completely 
and sufficiently), for the immediate practical purposes of their registra- 

* * Coblenzer Zeitung,’ December 29th, 1877. 
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tion. In their orders of magnitades meteors may thns he distinguished 
as either — 

I. Telescope meteors^ only rendered visible to the eye by the aid of 
telescopes ; 

n. Shooting-stars^ yisible to the naked eye, and comparable to the 
different apparent magnitudes of the fixed stars in bright- 
ness ; 

III. Bolides and FirebaMs, or very luminous meteors, comparable in 
brilliancy to the planets Jupiter and Yenus, and to the dif- 
ferent phases of the moon, and sometimes even rivalling the 
sun by appearing with much splendour in broad daylight; 
the term Bolides being usually applied to the smaller, and 
Fireballs to the larger kinds ; 

lY. Detonating^ or ^^Aerolitic^* meteors^ fireballs -which produce an 
audible explosion, like a distant cannon’s, a peal of thunder, 
or an earthquake’s shock, by their concussion with the air ; 
and which differ accordingly from the last (as “.forked ” light- 
ning often does from distant or “ sheet ” lightning) only by the 
thunderclap that not unfrequently reverberates from fireballs 
of the largest and brightest class ; or finally as — 

Y. Stonefalh and Ironfalls (the latter very rare occurrences), or the 
falls of meteorites^ either singly or in a shower, it may be, of 
many thousands of fragments from a fireball, which, especially 
if seen in the daytime when these occurrences are usually 
observed, is almost always a large meteor of the last-named 
description. 

For each of these different kinds of apparitions it is necessary to 
furnish separate and somewhat independent directions and instructions 
to enable good and useful accounts of their phenomena to be pre- * 
served. 

I. Telescopic meteors are not unfrequently noticed during astronomical 
observations ; and some singular records of the occurrence of such bodies 
by day and by night in dense showers have been placed on record. The 
point to which a telescope is directed (in R.A, and Dec!.), with the hour 
when such an object presents itself, and its brightness compared with 
that of fixed stars seen with the same telescope, is to be stated ; and the 
position-angle of a diameter, or radius of the field of view dra-wn parallel 
to the direction toioards which the meteor shot should be determined in 
the degrees or quadrants usually adopted by astronomers (making the 
allowance for inversion of the image which the telescope requires) with 
as much precision as can been ensured. The length of path, if not pro- 
longed beyond the view of the telescope, can be stated by comparison 
•with the known width of its field in minutes or parts of a degree of arc ; 
and deviations of straightness, change of brightness and appearance of 
the head, during its passage, as well as the persistence on its track of a 
streak or of sparks, visibly remaining, should be noted, with the 
duration in seconds, as nearly as it can be estimated, of the meteor’s 
flight while the nucleus was in sight. A streak -will often mark the Hne 
of passage of a meteor which crosses the field of view too swiftly to be 
followed with the eye, and the bi'^dth of this light-streak in minutes or 
seconds of arc should then be noted, with its brightness and duration, 
appearance and changes of appearance, and -with the magnifying power 
of the telescope erpployed. A star spectroscope should also be used 

B B 2 
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if possible to observe its spectrum, if it is of sufficient brightness and 
duration. 

As it has been contended that telescopic meteors are rendered visible 
by optical power at vastly greater distances from observers than ordinary 
shooting-stars can be seen, and that their apparent speeds and lengths of 
path are, under these circumstances, greatly reduced by distance and 
rendered inferior to those of the majority of meteors, observations of 
small telescopic meteors with short slow courses, if they occur, should be 
carefully recorded, in order to determine if they are principally seen at 
low ^^pparent altitudes, and moderate real heights only, or with equal 
frequency at all angular altitudes above the horizon, and therefore at aU 
possible heights above the earth’s surface to which the use of astronomi- 
cal telescopes of the highest powers and apertures enables us to extend 
our sight. 

11. Shooting^stars are observable with a certain frequency on all cloud- 
less nights. The result of an attentive watch on such occasions to note 
their frequency by a few hours’ observation, especially if in the absence of 
the moon, is of great value ; but the fitful activities of many meteor 
showers often combine together to render a rate of frequency concluded 
from a single hour’s observations deceptive and misleading ; and atten- 
tion must be paid to noting the middle-time of the watch to the nearest 
quarter of an hour, as upon its lateness in the night, as well as on the 
season of the year, depends the average horary number which a single 
observer may expect to see. 

In comparison with that of an evening hour at six o’clock, the 
number visible in the same morning hour is about double, and nearly as 
notably greater for a midnight hour in August or September, than for one 
in February or March. For an average midnight hour in the whole year, 
Quetelet estimated the horary number visible to one observer in a 
European station as about six meteors; and a greater number than 
twelve or fifteen meteors seen in an hour at an average time of night 
and season of the year, may be regarded (though not certainly) as indi- 
cating an active exhibition of some special meteor shower. It is to the 
prominency which such exceptional phenomena sometimes reach as 
meteoric spectacles, that the distinction which has arisen between shower 
meteors and sporadic shooting-stars is entirely owing; and from the 
partial extent of our present acquaintance with the directions, intensities, 
and durations of multitudes of weaker descriptions of such showers, in- 
numerable shooting-stars must still be regarded as “ sporadic ” until well-' 
determined centres from which they appear to diverge accurately can 
be definitely assigned to them. 

To note and reduce shower meteors to their radiant-points is a task of 
little difficulty to an observer already conversant with the positions of the 
principal fixed stars, and of the constellations. But the use of star charts 
properly adapted for projecting meteor- paths soon familiarises unpractised 
observers with this preliminary preparation ; and facility is soon acquired 
in drawing upon a map the initial and end-points of a meteor’s track, and 
in prolonging through these points a straight line backwards on the 
imp, or tracing, to show by a simple inspection of a number of these 
lines their common crossing point, or the focus of emanation of the meteor 
shower that Ihey belong to, in the sky. The natural impressions of 
direction are of slender use in endeavouring to fix this point correctly by 
the eye alone, retracing the meteor’s track among the stars themselves ; a 
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stiraighfc wand held up to direct it, soon assnring an observer that the eye 
without an assistance of this kind is a very fallacious guide. But by 
using for the picture of the stars the same principles of plane perspective 
representation which are used habitually for pictures of ordinary objects, 
the straight wand and the straight path of the meteor in the sky when 
drawn upon the map are also straight lines, and may be prolonged, not 
only with greater ease to other parts of the map than in the sky, but also 
by a pencil they may be marked indelibly upon the page or sheet, so that 
comparison with many successive lines thereupon becomes not a doubtful 
and uncertain, but an easy and perfectly unerring operation. In accord- 
ance with the most recent practice of Herr von Konkoly, of Komorn, in 
Hungary, as well as of the late Professor Heis, the Committee has pre- 
pared celestial charts in plane perspective, with whose assistance the posi- 
tions of the centres of departure of different meteor showers can be easily 
verified and investigated by observers, and farther particulars regarding' 
their intensities and durations may be ascertained. 

As a guide for the selection of meteor showers for special study, the 
Committee refers observers to the Key IMap and General Catalogue of all 
such known meteor systems published by the British Association in the 
volume of its Annual Reports for the year 1876, by Mr. Greg ; where the 
relative importance, as resulting from the richness and constancy of meteor- 
showers, in returning at the annual epochs of their visibility is stated 
and represented. The principal characteristics of the meteors, including 
their colour and brightness, the apparent lengths, speeds, and durations of 
their flights, and the presence of sparks or streaks in their tracks, have 
hitherto been very little noted, and such peculiarities belonging to the 
showers, as well as their dates of principal abundance, and the exact 
positions of their radiant points, form very important and interesting 
subjects of inquiry. 

The observation of sporadic shooting-stars is necessarily less attractive 
and suitable to ordinary observers than mapping the apparent paths of 
meteors belonging either to the well-known major and special ” or to 
some minor annual meteor showers. But as regards the observations, 
the method of procedure is the same, with the exception that long-con- 
tinued watches maintained for a whole night are, in general, indispensable 
to a successful collection of their tracks by a single observer. Should 
no indications of a new shower accidentally occur by unusual frequency 
of meteors from a new radiant-point in evening watches of a single 
night, yet tlie detection of such a shower is no uncommon recompense of 
an observer's vigilance in a morning watch, or among the meteor-tracks 
recorded on a few successive nights. As the same remark applies to the 
accidental vision of bolides and fireballs, the same instructions will 
suffice, and the same course may be pursued most advantageously by 
observers in recording sporadic shooting-stars as in describing large 
meteors that may be occasionally observed ; and these in the next para- 
graph will be more fully indicated and described. 

III. Bolides and Fireballs have the singularity among meteors, and the 
pre-eminence over shooting-stars of attracting the attention of a great 
number of observers. This is also the case with meteor showers when 
they are sufficiently abundant to lead to general observations and to con- 
clusive determinations of their radiant-points, although poor and scanty 
showers escape this identification for lack of a sufficient number of 
observations. As, however, by the displacement of his point of view, a 
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fireball seen by every new observer appears to him in a different part of 
the sky, or virtually as another meteor, it follows that both for fireballs 
and for very scanty meteor showers the multiplication of observers of 
the phenomenon by increasing the nnmber of meteor tracks belonging to 
the same radiant-point, suffices, when they are sufficiently exact and 
numerous, to fix its place exactly, and to determine the direction from 
which the meteor shower or the fireball took its flight. Exactness in 
describing a fireball’s apparent path by the stars or otherwise is the more 
desirable and important, because no doubt exists that am/ two such re- 
corded appearances of its path must belong to the same meteor ; and that, 
therefore, when prolonged backwards to their intersection, if they are 
fairly accurate they will be sufficient by themselves to point out its 
radiant-point or the direction and distant origin of its real course with 
satisfactory precision. But even a dozen meteors of a poor and scanty 
star-shower only afford presumptive evidence of their having a common 
direction and radiant-point at the centre of divergence of their tracks, 
as scarcely any other evidence but this divergence, in general, exists of 
their belonging to a common system ; and to increase its probability a 
fresh number of meteors of the same shower must be noted, and must be 
traced back to the same centre of divergence. Observations of sporadic 
shooting-stars must, therefore, be greatly multiplied (however accumte 
they may be), while two accurate observations only of a fireball are 
absolutely necessary to determine the exact direction, together with the 
height and distance, and the other particulars of its flight. This fortunate 
concurrence of two or more simultaneous observations is sometimes 
recorded of a shooting-star ; and then the real direction of this meteor 
is as certainly determined as that of a fireball, and the orbit of either 
(which is the sole clue that we can gain to its astronomical history) is 
known as certainly as the orbit of a meteor stream. But such accuracy 
of observation as would allow us to depend upon two observations only 
is seldom, if ever, reached by observers, either of shooting-stars or fire- 
balls, and of the latter class of meteors especially, many scores of accounts 
are annually indited by unpractised observers, containing no material 
data (or only conflicting ones) of the meteors’ courses, while the 
accordant notes occasionally furnished of shooting- stars by well-skilled 
observers show the difficulty, if not the hopelessness, of arriving by two 
observations at anything approaching to tho accuracy of instrumental 
determinations. With rare exceptions, therefore, a large and abundant 
collection of observations is needful for exact comparisons, which it is the 
object of the Luminous Meteor Committee appointed for this purpose by 
the British Association to obtain, by providing observers with suitable 
forms of registry, maps, and instructions for recording the appearances 
of fireballs and ordin^y shooting-stars. The Committee distributes to 
observers who apply for them printed Forms of Eegistry and Directions, 
as the most convenient and efficient means of assisting them in systematic 
observation. For the best means of noting and describing exactly the 
appearances of large meteors the Committee also directs attention to a 
letter in the ' Scotsman ’ (daily newspaper) of May 1st, 1878, by Professor 
Hersohel, from the full paragraphs of which, pointing out the features 
of position and appearance to be recorded, it is not necessary to repro- 
duce here a long series of appropriate suggestions, as instructions fbr 
recor^g large meteors and ordinary shooting- stars will be found 
^ suffidenfly illustrated in the Committee’s printed Forms of Eegistry and 
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in tHe remarks on tke process of mapping and projecting them grapliically 
on star charts which have been offered in tbe last section regarding them. 
The following recommendations to observers on occasions of tbe occur- 
rence of aeroUtic meteors, and of the falls of meteorites, describing the 
points of information most desirable to be recorded regarding their 
characters and appearance, have been drawn up at the request of the 
Committee, to conclude these practical directions, by Dr. ^Flight. 

ly. Detonating^ or AeroUtic 'Fireballs . — In recording observations on 
the passage of a meteor across the sky, the points which it is most desir- 
able to arrive at are : such data as will allow of our definitely noting the 
direction of its path and its point of extinction, the duration of the 
luminous phenomenon, and of individual phases of it, the apparent mag- 
nitude of i}he meteor, the luminosity as compared with other brilliant 
objects, and the changes which it may itself exhibit in this respect 
during the transit, the duration of the train (or “ streak ”), and the changes 
it may undergo before extinction (whether it fade away simultaneously 
along the entire length, or break up into a chain of luminous fragments) ; 
also, in cases where the streak is one of great persistence, the manner of 
its final disappearance ; again, when the meteor has been observed near 
the time of sunrise, or sunset, what change it wrought in the appearance 
of the visible train by the increasing, or waning, light of the sky. The 
sound attending its passage, if any, and the character of the sound, as 
I'egards intensity and duration, whether single and well defined, or a series 
of minor explosions closely following one another. And finally, the time 
of appearance, and that of the interval before the explosion is heard. 

While it is barely possible for one observer to record all the data 
referred to, he should not fail to note such of them as may have come 
clearly within his observation. Other spectators may have remarked 
what he may have missed, and their joint observations may enable us to 
arrive at a complete physical history of the meteor in question. 

It is desirable to determine two points of the track of the meteor, as 
far asunder as possible — ^the points of appearance and extinction are to 
be preferred — and to indicate the former by reference to some star or 
constellation which it overlies, and the latter by some object on the 
horizon against which it is projected. In cases where the meteor is seen 
in daytime, the data to be arrived at are the point of appearance, and its 
angular altitude. The former may be estimated by noticing what con- 
spicuous object lies vertically below it on the horizon: a village or a 
mountain peak. The more distant the object is from the spectator, the 
more accurate will be the determination of this element of the observation. 
If objects to which reference can be made should be wanting, the 
direction may be temporarily noted, and subsequently determined by the 
aid of a compass-needle. To learn an angular altitude we dare not 
trust general conclusions, however carefully arrived at; even experienced 
observers may be misled in such cases. If a vertical object, say the roof 
of a house, or the top of a tree, happen to lie in the direction under 
consideration, the observer should approach it till the line of sight of the 
origin of the course of the meteor skirts the summit of the terrestrial 
object. The observer has now to determine how far he is removed from 
.the object selected, its vertical height above the plain on which both are 
situated, and the distance above the ground of his own eye, in order to 
bo in a position to determine the angular elevation of the point of 
appearance of the meteor, the position of which he desires to ascertain. 
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The apparent path of the meteor is often represented by a line like a 
bow: in other words, the meteor apparently ascends, culminates, and 
then takes a downward course. This motion is, however, for the most 
part, as has been stated, apparent only; and is a consequence of the 
varying inclination which a straight line appears to form with the 
horizon at different points along its course. The observer should endea- 
vour to determine as accurately as possible the apparent inclination at 
those points of the meteor’s arc, or line of flight, which can be most 
readily identified, such as the beginning and the end of the track, or 
those where a break in the luminous train occurs, as well as that portion 
which lies parallel to the horizon. The point of extinction should 
especially be noted, and this is the more readily accomplished from the 
fact that the attention has been steadily directed to observing the 
luminous phenomena preceding it. In regard to the point of appearance, 
it is of importance to determine whether the impression made on the 
observer was that he had witnessed the blazing forth of the meteor in the 
sky, or whether the meteor had entered his field of vision, and a portion 
of its luminous track had not been seen by him. 

It is, moreover, of importance to arrive at a knowledge of the length 
of time occupied by the meteor in traversing the sky ; this may some- 
times be learned by counting the ticks of a watch, or by advancing in 
the direction of the object at a uniform rate, and counting the paces 
taken during the observation. It should also be noted whether the 
meteor moves onward with an accelerating or diminishing velocity. 

The brilliancy of a meteor larger than the fixed stars of different mag- 
nitudes can most conveniently be compared with the light of Yenns 
or Jupiter; and in the case of the laigest meteors, with the apparent 
brilliancy and magnitude of the moon in her several phases. The 
colour exhibited by the meteor should also be carefully observed, and 
any change of hue along any part of the path should be recorded. Tbe 
luminous train left after the disappearance of the meteor is sometimes 
very persistent, and often terminates in a cloud, faintly visible. Any 
peculiar structure exhibited by the train, or cloud, should be sketched on 
paper. 

The sound attending the flight of a meteor usually consists either of 
several, distinct explosions, or a crackling rolling detonation. The 
closest attention should be given, after the extinction of the meteor, for 
the arrival of the sound and the length of the interval, carefully noted 
with the watch. 

Of the many points which, as has been shown, it is desirable that a 
record should be made, an iadividual observer can obviously determine 
but a few ; all those of them, however, to the accuracy of which he can 
certify, are of value, since other observers may supply the missing data, 
and the whole may be collected. 

Y. StonefalU and Ironfalls . — If a meteorite have fallen, visit the spot 
where it struck the ground, and examine the hole which it has formed. 
Determine the depth, and especially notice the direction of the cavity in 
respect to the points of the compass. Ascertain whether the meteorite 
was removed from the ground soon after its descent, and whether any 
observation had been made at the time respecting its temperature. 
Make a note of the material forming the surface layer, and state whether 
it was moist or dry. Further inquiries in the neighbourhood may lead 
to the discovery of other meteorites which had fallen at the same time, 
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and afc points not unfreqnently miles distant. They may vary greatly in 
size; and stones as small as a pea or bean may be sought for. The 
meteoric masses with which we are at present acquainted are — 1, heavy 
metallic bodies, covered with a dull, often black, crust, sometimes having 
a pitted surface (meteoric iron) ; 2, heavy metallic masses with a more 
crackly exterior, and hollows in which the presence of rocky matter can 
be recognised (siderolite) ; 3, and rock-like fragments, often grey, some- 
times white, and occasionally, although rarely, black in the interior 
(sometimes little brilliant particles of metal are observed, disseminated 
through the matrix), and always coated on the exterior with a black 
fused crust, sometimes dull, sometimes lustrous (meteoric stone). Me- 
teoric stones are sometimes broken by the fall and the interior revealed ; 
by the disruption of a stone during its descent, the freshly fmctured 
surfaces are exposed to intense heat, and become of a darker hue, but 
have not a glaze like the actual crust. When fragments of the same 
shower of stones have fallen some miles asunder, such partially altered 
surfaces should be fitted together, in order to see whether they form 
portion of a larger mass. The fall of a light chocolate-brov n substance, 
resembling amadou, enclosing little brilliant particles of meteoric iron, 
may accompany the fall of meteoric stones. 


Sixth Report of the Committee^ consisting of Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart^ Professor Prestwich, Professor Bosk, Professor T. McK. 
Hughes, Professor W. B. Dawkins, Professor Miall, Eev. H. W* 
Crosskey, Mr. H. C. Sorby, and Mr. E. H. Tiddeiman, appointed 
for the purpose of assisting in the Exploration of the Settle 
Caves ( Victoria Gavey Drawn up by Mr. E. H. Tibdeman 
(RepoHer), 

Your Committee have to report that the Settle Local Committee, with 
whom they have the pleasure of co-operating, have spent in the course of 
the year, from September 3rd, 1877, down to the end of June of this year 
(1878), 169Z. 19s. lOd., of which sum 100^. was granted by the Association 
at the Plymouth Meeting. The remainder of the money has been raised 
by private subscriptions. At the request of the Settle Committee Sir John 
Lubbock has kindly consented to be Chairman of the Local Committee in 
succession to the late Sir James Kay-Shnttleworth. 

Tlie work has gone on nearly all the year from September Srd. 
1877, with few and very short intermissions. On the 22nd of June of 
this year owing to the failure of our funds we found it necessary to dis- 
continue for a time. Fortunately as it was haytime the workmen could 
leave without detiiment to themselves. Later on, as the result of an 
appeal made, a little money came in and we were able to take the men 
hack again near the end of July. 

The Committee have to make this year an important announcement, 
the correction of a considerable but unavoidable error. It is contained 
in the following communication from Professor Busk to the Secretary. 
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;i2, Harley Stxeet, August 8tb, 1878. 

Mt peak Tiddemait, — I received from Toalouse two ursine IFibulse, of 
abnormal size, wbich in tbe part corresponding to the “ fragment of con- 
tention so closely resemble it, as to leave little room for doubt tbat tbe 
latter is, or may be, in reality ursine and not human. 

I am disposed, therefore, to acknowledge that my diagnosis of the 
Tictoria Cave bone was in ^ probability erroneous, and that, so far as 
such an imperfect witness can testify, the preglacial existence of man must 
rest upon other evidence. 

I am unable to leave town for the Dublin Meeting, but shall be glad if 
you will make my change of opinion in this matter known. In returning 
the Victoria specimen I will also send one of the Toulouse bones, which 
are very remarkable, and as regards size widely different from any I have 
before seen ; and with relation to their size it is to be remembered that 
in your Collection* is one of the largest ursine crania (of the f&i'ox type) 
with which I am acquainted. 

With kind regards. 

Yours very truly, 

George Busk. 

It will be remembered that this bone was found by Professor Busk and 
Mr. James Plower to bear the strongest possible resemblance to a rather 
abnormal recent human ffbula in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
and was also considered not unlike the fibula in the famous Mentone 
Skeleton. It was, therefore, considered an undeniable proof of the exis- 
tence of man with the extinct mammals in Yorkshire. Professor Dawkins 
supported Professor Busk and Mr. James Plower in this deterinination,f 
but we must also add that he was the first to express doubts about it, and 
further inquiries and examination instituted by him and Professor Busk 
lead your Committee to the conclusion that any arguments based upon its 
supposed human character must unreservedly be given up. If it bear an 
equally good resemblance to abnormal ursine and human fibulm, it is 
clearly not a sufficient foundation upon which to build any views as to 
the existence, or non-existence, of man at a remote period. 

In stating this we desire to call especial attention to the fact that this 
bone is not the only one found in the Victoria Cave which can be supposed 
to have a bearing on the antiquity of man, and his existence in Britain 
before the last great cold period had passed away in the 17orth of England. 
Many bones found in tbe Cave cracked and split, as savages split them, 
for the extraction of marrow, have been very properly passed by as at best 
very doubtful evidence, such fractures possibly owing their existence to 
falls of rock upon bones lying on the floor beneath. But we cannot so 
easily explain away the evidently artificial marks upon the two small bones 
found in the Hyena-bed, and already referred to at length in the postscript 
to last year’s Report (pp. 218-220). 

I7or even were this evidence to be got over, can we rightly lay aside 
the arguments founded on Physical Geology which result from the facts 
partly obtained in the Victoria Cave Exploration. They are these — 1. The 
existence of certain areas in the Morth of England where there is abun- 
dant evidence of land glaciation of a comparatively late age. In the river- 
deposits of these areas the earlier pleistocene ‘mammals are never found 


* At Giggleswick Museum. 


t * Ca\e-Hiinting ’ (1871), p. 120. 
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in the open country, and they are equally remarkable for the absence of 
palaeolithic implements, although we know that the same mammals, if not 
palaeolithic men, have overrun that ground. 2. The existence of other 
areas in the South and East where there are not distinct traces of so late 
a land-glaciation, but where the remains of the same animals and ot 
palaeolithic implements are abundant in the river-gravels in the open, as 
well as in the caves. We can hardly suppose that this contrast in the 
two areas can be due to the same destructive powers of nature working 
with greater intensity in one than in the other, and we are brought to the 
conclusion that an agent was at work in the one area which did not 
extend to the other. We might cast about for an explanation for a long 
time, did it not happen that the areas bereft of the remains are precisely 
those which show the freshest and most extensive traces of land- 
glaciation. 

This may be best expressed in tabular form, thus : — 


Characteristics 

Xortl em Area 

Southern and 
Eastern Area 

Earlier Pleistocene Animals in Caves 

Abundant traces of later Land-glaciation 

Earlier Pleistocene ..\jiimals in Ei\er GiaveK 

Paljeolithic Implements in Pth or Gravels 

Present 

Picsent 

Absent 

Absent 

Piesent 

Absent 

Present 

Picsent 


The progress of the work has been carefully noted by Mr. Jackson, 
our indefatigable Superintendent, and by your Eeporter. During the year 
it has been almost barren in any evidence of animal life in the beds lying 
below the Hyena-layer. We began working on the left side of the Cave 
under the old entrance, and thence in the direction of Chamber B. The 
material consisted almost entirely of large fallen blocks of limestone in 
yellow sandy clay with, in some places, ochre. A few bone splinters were 
found here, but they are unimportant, and had probably worked their way 
down along the rock- wall from the formerly overlying Hyena-bed. 

On October 3rd the Settle Committee determined to open ground in a 
small cave at the foot of the tahts of the Yictoria Cave, on the left as you 
face it. It was found to contain brown laminated clay with sand at the 
sides and interbedded with it. Hothing of interest was found, and work 
was almost immediately resumed at the Victoria Cave as before. 

Beneath the yellow sandy clay, on the left already mentioned, we found 
several largo bosses of stalagmite from about two to five feet in height. 
Those evidently indicate an old floor ; they rest partly on fallen blocks 
and partly on others, which may not have fallen and Irom their form may 
bo part of the solid rock floor worn by a stream. For the present we 
have left them undisturbed. 

The remainder of our work has been for the most part along the right 
side of the great central Hall, made up of what used to be called Chambers 
A and D. A row of fallen blocks which had to be blasted lay all along 
this right wall, hut they have not yet been altogether removed. One of 
the most curious facts noticed in the course of this excavation, is the 
position of a thick bed of laminated clay which is seen to lie at various 
angles. Hear parallel 5 it was dipping only at a gentle slope towards 
the right wall, but as the section progressed it inclined more and more, 
and at parallel 20 dipped at so high an angle as 42°. This is the more 
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remarkable as it consists of exceedingly fine and beautifolly laminated 
clay, and this high dip is most regular tbrough a considerable distance, 
and not only close to the fallen blocks, where it might be thought to have 
been produced by their fall. Some of this clay is exceedingly black, 
and may possibly be, therefore, derived from the dark Toredale Shales 
overlying the Mountain Limestone, which at the period when the clay was 
formed probably covered a much greater area, and nearer to the Cave, than 
that which they occupy at present. 

Your Committee is of opinion that, though the labours of the year 
liave brought us but a small interest for our money, as compared with the 
results of former years, the undertaking may be an improving one, and 
eventually, if persevered in, lead to greater results than any lately obtained 
by us, and therefore your Committee beg to be reappointed. 

One member of the Committee, Professor W. B. Dawkins, requests 
that bis dissent from this Report be distinctly recorded. 


Report of a Committee^ consisting of Mr. Godwin- Austen, Professor 
Prestwich, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Etheridge, Mr. Willett, and 
Mr. Topley, appointed for the purpose of assisting the Kentish 
Boring Exploration. Draiun up by Mr. Godwin-Austbn. 

1 regret to have to report that during the past year nothing whatever 
has been done to warrant an application for any portion of the grant 
placed at the disposal of the “Kentish Boring Exploitation,” the more so 
as results have been arrived at by private enterprise which certainly 
give the information sought for — namely, whether Paleozoic rocks, and 
what might next underlie the chalk formation of some part of the S.E. 
of England, as is the case in Belgium and the Korth of Eraiice. 

So soon as it was ascertained that at the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road and Oxford Street there occurred characteristic upper Devonian 
strata at aboui* lOOG feet from the surface, the whole question, and all 
that it involves, seemed to be answered, and the supposition of the report 
of the Coal Commission, which as far back as 1871 had indicated the lino 
of the Thames Valley as that of the course of the said Palaeozoic hand, 
was proved to be connect.'* One single point remained in doubt, 
namely — in which direction from the end of Tottenham Court Road 
may the mountain-limestone and coal-measure formations be looked for ? 
It may be asked, why is it to be certainly inferred that any such sequence 
obtains at Tottenham. A satisfactoiy answer, from our acquaintance 
with the physical and geological history of the European area, in early 
times, can be given to this. 

The so-called “ Devonian ” is not in any sense a distinct formation, 
except in respect of priority of deposition ; it is simply an early stage of 
a series which in progress of time, and over a corresponding area, passed 
on to what is known as the “Mountain-limestone series.” Across the 
whole of Central Europe the order of succession of this upper Palmozoic 
series is the same— namely, 1st, lower carboniferous or Devonian ; 2ndly, 

* P. 432, qu. 267. “ (Mr. Prestwich) : You would be disposed then to carry the 
line of probable coal-measuies under the valley of the Thames. An&wer : Yes,” &c. 
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carboniferous limestone proper ; 3rdlj, coal-measures. Whenever one of 
these occurs the others follow, excepting where, as in places, the coal- 
measures may have been denuded off, or where this may have happened 
to the mountain-limestone also. 

The angle which the Devonian strata at Tottenham make with the 
vertical bore-hole being 30®, it is to be inferred that their general direc- 
tion there is east and west. 

The highly inclined position of these Devonian beds was important. 
Had it been otherwise — had the beds there been found to be lying 
horizontally — ^the prospect would not have been encouraging; the two 
members of the series above the Devonian might be supposed to have 
been denuded off, or to follow in sequence only at some distance 
horizontally. 

The upper Palaeozoic group was not disturbed as we now find it till 
after the completion of the coal-measures. This holds good from West- 
phalia, across Belgium, and the North of Prance, and again in the west 
of our British area. The preservation of available coal-measures along 
this line is dependent on their having been enclosed in deep troughs, the 
results of that east and west linear system of foldings and crumplings to 
which the whole of this group was subjected. Hence it is that a Devonian 
limestone reached in the course of such east and west line, and at a high 
angle (30°), implies, first, that the said band of disturbed strata passes 
along at that spot, and next that the order of sequence is pretty sure to 
be regular and complete there. In other words, tbe Devonian beds come 
down upon at the Tottenham boring may be safely taken as a continu- 
ation of the band which crosses Belgium and the North of Prance, and are 
followed as the band is there by the mountain-limestone and coal-measure 
series in a deep east and west fold or trough. 

One more point remains to be ascertained — ^What is the direction 
of the dip of the Devonian beds of Tottenham boring ? and then any 
one of the numerous sections which the Belgian and French geologists 
have given of their coal-measure band may be taken as a guide as to what 
has happened here ; of these, that of the Boulonnais is the best, because 
nearest. Supposing that it could have been ascertained with perfect 
certainty that the inclined beds at Tottenham were dipping north, the in- 
ference would be that there they had come down on the southern side 
of a Palaeozoic trough, and that the mountain-limestone series would follow 
next. The thickness of this series in the Boulonnais may be taken at about 
400 feet ; and the coal- measure-band would come in at about a quarter of 
a mile or less from the corner of Oxford Street. 

On the contrary, had the dip been southerly, then the productive coal- 
band would occur between Oxford Street and the Thames. 

It has been already stated that a single point remains to be ascertained, 
and the object of the present communication is to show how and where 
that is to be sought for. First, there must be another boring, and next it 
must be so near to that at Messrs. Meux’s that one may illustrate the 
other, and so show the dimensions and positions of the Palaeozoic bands 
beneath London ; for this purpose the distance from Oxford Street ought 
not to be more than a quarter of a mile to the north or south. 

The Tottenham boring properly considered suggests that the Franco- 
Belgian Palaeozoic band with which coal is associated is continued under 
London, and is within the narrow limits assigned above. Should such 
be really the case, it is not supposed that in any such position it could be 
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made available ; the object of completing the results arrived at by Messr.3. 
Meux is to add to our knowledge of the structure of the whole of the 
band at that place. This would lead us to the direction in which it should 
be followed both east and west. 

Considering the vast importance of the discovery of productive coal- 
measures from the S.E, of England westwards, both with reference to the 
present high price of that article in the metropolis and to the many in- 
dustries to which it would give rise along its whole course, of which 
the line of country from Liege to Douai may serve as an illustration, 
the time has come when the results so nearly arrived at at Tottenham 
should be completed. 

Half the money spent upon the Sub-Wealden researches at Hetherfield 
would long since have settled the theoretical speculation — that the coal- 
measures might be found along the line of the Thames Valley. Ho blame 
is imputed to the promoters of the boring. During the inquiry of the 
“Coal Commission,’’ 1871, much discredit was thrown upon the supposition 
of an extension of the Franco-Belgian coal band into our S.E. region by 
the chairman, Sir R. Murchison (see p. 429, and reply of Mr. Dickinson 
as to the quality of the Boulonnais coal ; also the evidence of Sir R. Mur- 
chison, p. 434, and following). 

As bearing on Sir R. Murchison’s objection, which may be succinctly 
stated to be, that the formations with which the coal-measures are asso- 
ciated do not cross the Channel, and that, if they do, the coal that they 
would contain would be worthless, no better than that of the Boulonnais^ 
I would quote from a recent work of the Abbe H. Boulay,t who refers 
the Boulonnais coal to his upper category or bituminous coal. 


Fourth Report of the Committee for Investigating the Oircidaiio^b 
of the Underground ^yaters in the Jurassic^ New Red Sandstone^ 
and Permian Formations of England^ and the Quantity and 
Character of the Waters supplied to various Towns and Districts 
from these Formations^ ivith Appendix^ by Mr. Robeets, on the 
Filtration of Water through Triassic Sandstone; the Committee 
consisting of Professor Hull, Rev. H. V. Crossket, Captain D. 
G ALTON, Mr. Glaishee, Mr. H. H. Howell, Mr. G. A. Lbeoue, 
Mr. W. Moltneux, Mr. Morton, Mr. Pengellet, Professor Prest- 
wren, Mr. Jaiibs Plant, Mr. Mellard Reade, hir. W. Veitaker, 
and Mr. De Range (Reporter). 

Your Committee, during the past year, has continued its inquiries into 
the water-bearing capabilities of the Permian and Triassic strata, and, in 
accordance with the instructions they received from you at the Plymouth 
Meeting, have added the Jurassic rocks to the list of those under inves- 

* P. 429., 234. “ In point of fact it is so bad that, thougli used by a few black- 
smiths, it has never been extensively worked. (Mi. Dickinson) : If the coal is used 
by blacksmiths it shows that it is good coal.” 

t P. 11. ‘‘ Les houiUes se rJpartissent en trois categories universellement 
ado^tfies dans le bassin du Nord : les charbons maigres, les charbons demi-gras et 
les -charbons gras,” The Boulonnais coal is referred to this last. 
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tigation, wHcIi now include the whole of the strata lying between the 
Carboniferous and Cretaceous rocks. 

Your Committee have a large amount of information promised them 
of works and sinkings now in operation by various engineers, and 
especially by officers of the Government Geological Survey, who are 
now working over the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Oolitic districts ; and 
they endorse the opinion expressed by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., at the 
Congress on Water Supply held by the Society of Arts, as to the great 
value of the map of the Survey as a basis for investigation in questions of 
water supply. 

Your Reporter laid before the Congress a table showing the area of 
each of the geological formations in each river basin, &om which it 
appears that of formations yielding — 

Subterranean waters. 

Sq[uare miles. 


Permian and Trias 8,645 

Oolite 0,671 

Hastings sands, Greensand and chalk 11,071 


26,687 

Hoorland waters. 

Square miles. 

Granite, Metamorphic rocks, Cambrian, Silurian, 

and Devonian 11,455 

Carboniferous rocks (without the Carboniferous 

limestone) 10,080 

21,536 

Probably four-fifths of the area of permeable rocks in the first list would 
yield unpolluted water, and would receive into their mass not less than ten 
to fifteen inches annually, or a quantity, if six inches only were yielded np 
in wells, of no less than 240,000 gallons per day for each square mile of 
surface, and in many districts double this quantity, giving a total for 
England and Wales far in excess of that required for drinking and mann- 
facturing purposes. 

Of the Moorland area it is hardly the province of your Committee to 
speak, hut they cannot hut call attention to the costly legislation that all 
extensive gravitation schemes incur, whether taken from natural lakes, 
as the proposed Thirlmere scheme for Manchester, or from artificial reser- 
voirs, as the proposed supply for Liverpool from the sources of the Severn ; 
and they would call attention to the fact that the Select Committee on 
the Manchester Corporation Water Bill recognised the importance of the 
opinion expressed by the Duke of Richmond's Commission in 1868-69, 
“ That it appears to us that the Legislature should always jealously watch 
any proposal for a town taking water from a gathering ground at a 
distance from it, lest by so doing it may deprive other places nearer to 
such gathering ground of xheir more natural source of supply.'’ 

Cases doubtless exist, to meet which it will be necessary to go to these 
sources, especially where the populations have been accustomed to soft 
water, and it wo'dd be dangerous to suddenly change the character of the 
supply. But in the Midland districts, lying on the Secondary rooks, the 
inhabitants are accustomed to hard water, the quality of which the labours 
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of your Committee prove miglit be made, by an efficient system of well- 
boring, all that could be desired. 

Professor Hull has described from time to time the marked south- 
easterly attenuation of the Triassic and other lower secondary strata, and 
has given measurements, from which it appears the beds between Liverpool 
and Warwick, 100 miles, thin out the following rates per mile : — 

Ked marls 

Lower Keuper sandstone 
Upper Mottled sandstone 

P^hle beds 

Lower mottled sandstone 

The gradient is less between Staffordshire and Warwick, half the 
distance — 

Red marls 2 ft. per mile. 

Lower Keuper sandstone 1 „ 

Bunterheds 9 ,, 


23 ft. per mile. 

^ • ff 

5 


With these figures it is interesting to calculate the thickness of the 
Bed beds under the Oolite of Burford, 40 miles south of Warwick; and com- 
paring them with the results actually obtained in the boring made by the 
diamond process for Mr. Pox, the rate of thinning is found to again 
largely increase, reaching eight feet per mile ; — 


Pted marls 

Lower Keuper sandstone 
Bunter series 


Calculated. 
.... 620\ 
.... 90J 
.... Nil. 


710 


Actual thickness. 
428 ft. 


The details are as follows : — 
Pump-house^ Burford, Witney: — 

Total depth. 

Pt. in. 

Smface — ^hlue clay and pebbles 
3^ 0 Lost water, at 38 ft. 

White lias, 1 ft. 

Blue lias, 1 ft. 

Lias, 9 ft. 

Freestone 
Black limestone 
90 2 Limestone 
Clay 

148 7 Blue clay, with fossils. 

„ with fossils, 
light lias. 

174 8 Hard lias. 

18C 8 Dark green lias, with fossils. 
Olay. 

Olay, with pebble. 

„ with stone binds. 

„ with shells. 

349 0 Haider clay. 

Olay, with metal. 

„ with stones. 

420 0 „ with pebbles and fossils. 

479 10 Olay. 

496 4 „ with minute fossils. 


V. Oolites. 


J 
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672 

616 


717 

723 


} 


Total depth. 

Ft. in. 

602 0 Blue lias stone. 

Blue clay. 

Very soft clay. 

Stone, one-inch. 

Blue clay (greenish at 610 feet). 

Hard Has clay. 

702 0 Olay and stone hinds. 

Hard limestone. 

Limestone and shale. 

Soft shale. 

746 10 Soft blue clay. 

749 10 Black shale, 1 ft. 

76(5 0 Green marl, 6 ft. J-Ehsetic. 

756 0 Gritty sandstone. 

'Green marl 
- Variegated marl 
Conglomerate 
Variegated marl 

Bed and blue marl, gypsum i Trias 
Bed marl and gypsum ^ 

Bed marl 
Conglomerate 

1172 7 Marl and sandstone 
1174 0 Bed sandstone 

Dark shale, at 1180 ft. 

1206 0 Pale sandstone, with plants 
1213 0 Coal measure, duns 
1244 0 Coal measures 
1284 0 Bed sandstone and clay 
0 Bed sandstone 
0 Argillaceous shale 
CoS seam 

0 Alternation of Devonian and Calcareous from sandstones 
0 Bed and green mottled sandstone, with fine-grained bed 
0 Bed naarls, and sandy beds 
0 Fme-grained sandstone 
*0 Bed marls, &c. 


821-3 0 

972 8 
1047 0 


1308 

1360 

1368 

1380 

1391 

1402 

1409 


Coal 

measures. 


With, this section it is interesting to compare the red beds, probably 
Triassic, in the following section : — 

Crossness Junction Out-fall Works. Kew well : — 


Feet. 

Biver drift, gravel 39 

Woolwich beds 47 

137 0 Thanet sands 61 

Chalk 631 

Upper Greensand 66 

1003 0 Gault ; phosphate at bottom 170 

Sandstone, very hard — ^ 

Grey sand 13 

Bed marl 4 

Grey sand rock 18 

Bed marl 4 

Bed marl, with blue veins 3 


Bed rocks. 
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These red beds are absent at Meux’s brewery, where beneath 160 
feet of ganlt occurs the well-known Ammonite intemtpkis zone, six 
inches; limestone, 4 feet G inches; lower Greensand, 66 feet, under- 
laid by mottled red and green argillaceous and micaceous shales of 
Devonian age, extending from 1070 to 1144 feet from the surface, or 
74 feet where the boring was discontinued. 

Boring at Messrs. Meux’s, Tottenham Court Eoad : — 


Gravel 

London clay 

Woolwich beds 

Thanet sand 

Chalk, ^ith flints 

Chalk, without flints 
Upper Greensand . . . . , 
Gault 


Lower gieensand . 
Mottled bed, and 
micaceous shj 


PUT] 

lies, 


Feet. 

21 

63J 

51 

21 

847 ^ 

805 " 


28 

100 

67 


pie, green, argillaceous and * 
Devonian fossils ,80 


1144 

In Leicestershire Mr. Plant reports : — 

1. That the Lower Lias beds of the Midland districts do not give any 
constant supply of water. The small quantity found at some places is 
very hard, and is generally contaminated with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
arising from the decomposition of the iron pyrites that occur so fre- 
quently in these Lower Lias shales. 

2. The Rh^tic beds and Upper Keuper marls (where the Upper 
Gypsum bed has been penetrated) yield a good supply of hard water, con- 
taining, besides carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime to the extent of 
100 grains to the imperial gallon. The water is very transparent and very 
palatable, and is admirably adapted for brewing the fine kinds of beer, 
when diluted so as to reduce the proportion of sulphate of lime to about 
forty to fifty grains per gallon. 

3. When the Upper Keuper sandstone is penetrated helow the Qijpsum 
beds — from which it is separated by a considerable thickness of marl 
(chocolate colour) im^jervions to water — from these sandstones a great 
supply of water is found, in some places free of lime altogether, either 
carbonate or sulphate, but in others it is still too hard for the profitable 
generation of steam. The water in this sandstone depends upon the 
“ outcrop at various places of the bed, where they have a dip of about 5® 
to 8° south-east. 

4. When the thick beds of red and gray marls lying between the 
Upper and Lower Keuper sandstone (Waterstones) are bored through, 
they are generally found quite dry, and free from water ; but as soon as 
the Lower Keuper sandstone is penetrated to any depth, water is always 
found in great abundance and ;purity. The extraordinary supply in this 
Sandstone is well shown in the Report on the Ellistown Shaft, the beds 
there delivering (at 300 ffc. deep) 60,000 gallons per hour for weeks 
together, while the shaft was being sunk, and before the tubbing could 
be put in. 

In another instance, these Waterstones yielded a column of pure limpid 
water from a depth of 670 ft., the column rising 20 ft. above the surface, 
a total of 690 ft. 
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Name and Member of Committee asking for information, James 
Plant, 

Name of Individual or Company applied to : — 


Ellistown Colliery, Bagwortli, Leicestersliire, 

1. Shafts at colliery. 2. 500 ft. 3. 7G0 ft. ; 13 ft. diameter. 5. 60,000 gallons 
per hour. 


Peet. 

9. Bed marls. 200 

"Waterstones and Bunter conglomerate... 120 
Coal measures 440 


760 

12. Large east and west fault. 13. None. 14. None, 15. None. 

Rev. P. Hutton, Ratcliffe College, Leicestershire. 

1. Quadrangle of Ratcliffe College. 2. 312 ft. 3. 156 ft. ; diameter 6 ft. ; 
no bore-hole. 4. Before 8 ft.; after 4ft.; 6 hours. 5. 240 gallons per hour; 
5 hours’ continuous pumping will not exhaust it. 6. Not known to vary, to both 
questions. 7. Not known to vary ; above the bed of the river Wreg-ke 8 ft. ; bed 
of ditto, 170 ft. above sea. 8. Carbonate of lime, with free carbonic acid gas ; de- 
posits carbonate of lime on standing; haid. 9. Lower Lias and Upper Keuper 
marls and sandstone. 10. No springs ; rain-water only. 11. Entirely kept out. 
12. None known. 13. No; well wall quite dry. 14. None known. 15. None 
known. Well is lined throughout with brickwork ; no chamber at bottom ; the 
supply is constant through the year. 

Major Campbell, R.E., New Barracks, Glen Parva, Leicestershire. 

1. Barrack yard. 2. About 300 ft. 3. Shaft 100 ft. deep ; 6 ft. diameter, 
lined bricks, but not cemented. 4. Bore-hole at bottom of well, 150 ft. ; 6 in. 
diameter. 5, Very little water, and that is thought to be surface drainage. 8. 
Hard, what there is. 

Eeet. 


9. Drift 10 

Lower lias with thin limestone 40 

Rhffitic 20 

Chocolate marls 30 

Red marls, chocolate colour 150 

Total 260 

Shaft and boiing. 


11. Into well thror^h want of cemented brickwork. 

E. Bates & Sons, Brewers, New Brewery, Hiimberstone Road, Leicester. 

1. “Yard of brewery. 2. 220 ft. 3, 62 ft. ; 6 ft. diameter; lined with bricks, 
but not cemented. 4. 30 ft. ; falls to 8 ft. by continuous piunping, 5- Fills up 
quickly after pumping. 6. Not known to vary during the seasons ; no variation. 
7. No. 8. Carbonate of lime, sidphate of lime (100 grains to gallon), chloride of 
sodium, sulphate of magnesia. 9. Drift 8 ft.; Upper Keuper marls 52 ft.' 10. 
Yes. 11. No. 12, None. 13. None. 14. None. 16. None. 

Gimson & Co., Engineers New Works,” Humberstone Road, Leicester. 

1. Yard of works. 2. 212 ft. 3. Well 64 ft. ; 6 ft. diameter, lined bricks, but 
no cement. 4. 30 ft. ; reduced to 8 ft. by continuous pumping. 6, Not known. 
7, No. 8. Hard; carbonate of lime and sulphate of lime. 9. Drift 6 ft. ; Upper 
Keuper marls 68 ft. 10, Yes. 11. No. 12. None known. 13. No, 14. No. 
16, No. 


n n 9. 
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W. Gimson & Sons, Timber Mercliants, Ohurcli Gate, Leicester. 

1. At 'works. 2. 183 ft. 3. 70 ft. deep ; ft. diameter. 4. 65 ffc. before ; 
lo-wered to 35 ffc. ; 8 bouis, with three 6 in. pumps, 6. Not observed. 7. Not kno.'wn. 
8. Not analysed. 

Teet. 


9. Drift, gravel, sand and clay 10 

Upper Keuper marls 26 

Upper Keuper sandstone 35 


10. Yes. 11. No. 12. None. 13. None. 14. None. 15. None. 

Evington Coal Company, Lodge Farm, Evington, Leicestersbire. 

1. Shaft for plaster 'works. 2. 210 ft. 3. 90 ft. ; 7 ft.* diameter, cemented all 
tln’ougb with double bning of bricks. 4. Abundant 'water but not -wanted. 9* 


Kliaetic 20 

Upper Eeuper marls and gypsum 60 

10. Yes. 12. No. 13. No. 14. No. 15. No. 


Mr. G. P. Browne, Boring at Newtown Untbank, Leicestersbire. 

1. Boring at Newtown Untbank, near Desford. 2. 320 ft. 3. 615 ft. ; 7 in. 
bore. 4. Buns over tbe top, and was first struck at 220 ffc. deep. 


Feet. 

9. Drift 6 

Upper Keuper sand and mails 66 

Bed marls witb sandstone 80 

TVaterstones 120 

Coalmeasme 353 


10. Yes. 12. Yes. 


615 


Warwickshire. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, W. Whitaker. 
Name of Individual or Company applied to : — 


Leamington Local Board of Health. Trial Boiing — ^Docwra. 


Made ground 

Feet. 
.... 6 

Bed 

[ sandstone 

Feet. 

^ 

Blue sand 

.... 6 


marl 

li 

Sandy red clay 

.... 5 

if 

marl and rock 

li 

Bed marl and water 

.... 6 


sandstone 

2 

„ marl 

.... 101 


marl 

2 

I^ht blue marl 

.... 6 

jf 

sandstone 

3 

B^marl 

.... 

jj 

marl 

li 

„ sandstone 

.... 3| 


sandstone 

11 

Light blue marl 

.... li 

» 

marl 

2 

Bed sandstone 

.... 12 

» 

marl and rock 

7i 

Grey sandstone 

.... 26 

JJ 

sandstone 

4 

Bed marl 

.... 6 

JJ 

marl 

1.3 

„ sandstone 

.... 9 

„ 

sandstone 

1 

Grey sandstone 

Bock 

.... 3 

,, 

marl 

47 

.... li 

j) 

sandstone 

9 

Bed rock and gypsum 

.... ^ 

j) 

marl 

35V? 

Blue marl 

Bed marl 

.... 4 
.... Oi 


346 


* Water so abundant from gypsum beds that, although lined with double row 
of brick laid in best cement, it forces its way through and stops the woiking of the 
mine. 
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Section of boring for water on tbe premises of Mr. Knowles in the 
centre of Nuneaton, 200 or 300 yards N.B. of the boundary fault. Given 
from recollection by R. E. Sinclair, of Hartshill, Engineer : — 

Yards. 


Drift, say 9 

Soft red sandstone 20 

Alternate light and red sandstone 7 

Hartshill stone ? or trap? 5 


The water was struck under this rook in a few inches of a hard slaty 
white bed at about 90 yards deep, and rose nearly to the surface. 

Mr. Sinclair states that the core brought up from this bed was so 
much broken up that he is unable to say that it was limestone ; hut from 
the hardness of the few inches penetmted he is inclined to believe that 
this was the case. 


4. 


Docwra & Sons. 

1. Home’s Byeworks, Coventry. 3. Shaft 9 j bored to 41 ft, from surface. 
Water level 4 ft. down. 


9. Soil 

Olay 

Red sand 


Feet 

1 

3 

37 


43 

Coventry Works, per Mr. 

1. Third well, 25 ft. ; shaft — , total 300. 


9. Marl. 

Solid rock 

Marl 

Solid rock 

Marl 

Solid rock 

Marl 

Solid rock 

Marl 

Sand 

Maxi 

Solid rock 

Marl 

Solid rock 

Marl 

Solid rock 
Marl 1 


Feet. 


Solid rock 7 

Marl 32 

Rock and pebble 20 

Marl..,. 1 

Solid rock 9 

Marl. 3 

Solid rock and water 7 

Yellow chalk 23 

Marl 9 ? 

Solid rock 1 

Marl. 1 

Solid rock 7 

Rock and pebble 1 

Marl and pebble 5 

Rock and water 28 

Marl and water 4 

Solid rock 18 


Feet. 

33 

2 

7 

20 

10 

13 

2 

13 

14 
1 

4 

5 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Docwra & Sons. 


4 . 


1. London and Colonial Brewery, Buxton-on-Trent. 3. Shaft 30 ft., not bored. 


7 ft. down. 

Feet. 

9. Red gravel and sand resting irregularly on red marl 40 

Shale 40 

Red sandstone 17 

Red marl 14 

Shale 3 

Brown marl 2 

Hard shale, with layers of stones 101 
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Messrs. Docwra & Sons. 

1. Brereton Colliery, for Earl of Slu’e-wsbnry. 3. Al)ove 100 shaft; total 
980 ft. 9. Upper pai*t New Bed sandstone ; lower portion of coal measure. 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, C. E. De 
Eance. 

Name of Individual or Company applied to : — 

Mr. Strahan. 

1. Eaton Hall, near Chester. 2. About 14 ft. above highest spring-tide mark 
(27 ? ft. above Ordnance datum.) 3. To bottom of rock, 40 ft. ; to bottom of bore- 
hole, 347 ft. 4. Before pumping sands at 8 ft. from surface. Maximum yield of 
water =*225 gallons per minute. 7. Water in well stands at about 6 or 7 ft. above 
level in the Dee, which is less than 20 yds. distant. 8. One gallon contains solid 
residue 63*20 grains. 



Grains. 

Volatile matter 

2*00 

Chlorine 

16*20 

H,SOj 

9*36 

Lime 

11*20 

Magnesia 

5*98 

Oxide of iron 

*60 

Siliceous matter 

*38 

Alkfl.liftfl — 


00, 

16'84 

HK'O, 

2*64 


63*20 

Total hardness 


Permanent hai‘clness 

lo°*0 


Ei’ee ammonia per gallon, *001 ; albuminoid ammonia, *0021. 9. B. C. 20 ft. 

Pehhle beds, 227 ft. (Bed of pebbles 5 ft. thick occmTed at about ^200 ft.) 10. 
Probably not. 

N.B. — The water was useless for washing or for boilers. 


Two breweries in Chester get their water from the Bed Sandstone — Seller ’ n 
( 1) and Huxley’s (2). 


1. Tn Steller Street. 


Eeet. 


Boulder Clay B. C 18 

B. Sandstone K 30 


A good spring was struck in soft white rock at this depth; water not very 
hard ; no further particulars to he got. 

2. Huxley’s Brewery, King Street. 

Old well aU in pehhle beds, 70 to 80 ft. ; is pumped dry in 4 to 5 hours. No 
analysis ever made ; water not very hard. 

Queen’s Park, from Dr, Slotterforth. About 50 feet above 0, D. ; 36 ft. deep ; 
water stands at 30 ; deposits iron if left to stand in a vessel. 

Bev. A. Grenfell, Neston Local Board. 

1. Little Neston Waterworks. 2. About 140 ft. 3. Shaft 60 yds. ; 9 ft. dia- 
meter ; CO yds. 4. Does not vary. 6. 105,800 gallons in a day of nine hours. 6* 
After a long dry season it lowers about 3 ft. 7. No. 8. Chlorine, 2*1 grains per 
gallon; carbonate of Hme, 123 grains per gallon ; free ammonia - *002 parts per mil- 
lion gallons; albuminoid, *046 parts per million gallons. 9. Bed sandstone and 
shale cover. 10. No. J2. No. 13. No. 14. No. 15. No. 
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Name of Member of Committee asking for information, W. WHtaker. 
Name of Individual or Company applied to : — 

Birkenhead. 

1. Old Engine, Spring Hill. 6. 92 ffc. from surface when not at work ; when 
level decreased to 130 ft. from surface, yield is 3,014,922 gallons per 48 hours ; 
when 4 ft. lower, two millions in 24 hours ; or 285 ft., water in great quantity. 

9. New Engine. 

Eeet. 


Shaft 105 

And bore 405 from smface. 


Messrs. Docwra & Sons. 

1. Cooks Brewery, Birkenhead. 3. Cell and shaft oS ft. j not bored. 

Eeet. 


Made ground 12 

Olay 20 

YeUow rock 67 

Olay 8 

Ked rock 13 


120 


Aspinall s, Birkenhead. 

Shaft and cylinder 

Surface soil 

Sand with water 

Sand and pebbles 

Hard clay 

Ked sandstone 


Eeet. 

58 ; not bored. 

7 

78 

15 

10 

34 


144 


Messrs. Docwra & Sons. 


1. Canada Works, Birkenhead. 3. Shaft, 45 ft., half filled with concrete ; not 
bored. 6. Water level, overflows. 


9. Surface earth ... 
Sand and bxirrs 

Blue clay 

Sand and water 

Stony clay 

Dead sand 

Clay 

Stony clay ...... 

Pebble 

Ked sandstone 


Eeet. 

45 

8 

3 

? 

n 

H 

4 
2 

20 


lOli 

Lancashire . — A boring of great interest has just been carried to the 
depth of 1000 ft. at Bootle, near Liverpool, by Messrs. Mather &, Platt, 
for the Corporation of that town. 
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It was siiiik as an experiment to test tlie water-bearing capabilities of 
the New Red sandstone ; it is perfectly straight from top to bottom, and 
has the same diameter, 26 in., the whole distance. Cores have been re- 
tained at regular intervals, and at every slight change of strata, and 
have all been examined by your Reporter ; a large number of them have 
also been examined by Mr. Morton. 

From the section accompanying the Report it will be seen that more 
than 900 ft. passed through the Pebble Beds, a thickness at least one- third 
more than they have been known to attain before ; a fact of considerable 
importance regarding the well-known water-bearing capabilities of this 
stratum. It t^I be noticed that thick beds of shaley marl which gene- 
rally occur* at intervals in the Lancashire and Cheshire wells do not occur 
in this boring ; some thin seams are present, but the more marked feature 
is the boring in the presence of bands of various thicknesses of exceedingly 
fine-grained and compact sandstone or rag, which alternate with open 
porous hackly sandstones, holding much water, the rag seams acting as 
planes of division between the various water horizons. The first of these 
planes occurs at 268 feet from the surface, from which point down to 
368 feet the beds are interstratified with a number of these hard bands, 
and the character of the rock between is very compact, and probably only 
moderately porous. 

From 368 to 590, part of the series is very porous, where one of 
the compact belts comes in from 590 to 636 feet, below which a good 
water-bearing rock comes in, down to 806, where a compact bed of marl 
comes in, below which to 830 occur many bands of marl and compact 
rock. From this point downwards, the beds are rather softer in grain, and 
of an open porous character. 

Pebbles first appeared at the depth of 415 feet, and were seen for the 
last time at a depth of 975 feet, when a decided change in the character 
of the sandstone occurred, the grain being exceedingly fine ; but whether 
this sandstone is referable to the lower mottled sandstone, or is merely a 
fine-grained band in the pebble beds, which in that case are more than 
1000 feet thick, cannot be determined without sinking the boring to a 
great depth. 

It is a matter of regret that the arbitrary depth of 1000 feet was 
fixed in the contract, and was now placed at 1000 feet. Had the pebble 
beds not reached the unprecedented thickness now proved, this smaller 
depth would have been ample to solve several questions of the greatest 
scientific interest and practical value, not merely to the district around 
Liverpool but of national importance — First, as to the water-bearing capa- 
bilities of rock at great depth ; second, the nature and thickness of the New 
Red sandstone, and possibly Permian beds, that underlie the pebble beds in 
that area ; third, as to the character and depth of the coal measures under 
Liverpool. That they exist there, there is little doubt, but to what part of the 
series they belong can only be determined by boring, and your Committee 
look forward with much interest to hear that the "Water Committee of the 
Liverpool Town Council have determined to go on with the work dis- 
continued a few days ago on reaching the contract depth of 1000 feet. 
For should the boring be left at its present depth, it will add to the list 
of deep borings in the country that have been discontinued at the precise 
point where the largest amount of information can be obtained. 

The level of the water in the new bori-nfip is 51 feet from the flTirfftr»A 
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aod maintains its level notwitlistanding the continnons pumping carried 
in the adjoining old well, the water level of which is 60 feet lower. 


1. Dallam Lane Forge, Warrington. 2. Ahont 45 ft. above 0. D. 3. Total 
depth of well and bore-hole, 887 ft. 5. Yields 100 gallons per minute with 20-in. 
vacuum. 


8. At 237 ffc. from surface 40 grains of salts per gallon, 

346 „ 170 „ 

390 „ 300 „ 

446 „ 760 „ 

600 „ 1246 „ 

600 „ 1576 „ 

680 „ 3100 „ 

766 „ 4000 „ 

818 „ 4600 

These figmes represent number of grains per gallon produced by nitrate of silver, 
z\ e.j chlorides alone. Water has a strong hriny taste. 


Feet. 

9. Drift, chiefly B C., about 30 

Bed and pale yellow rock, soft 360 

Bed and white ditto, with thicker sides 2 

Micaceous sandstone 3 

Pale red and yellow ditto, with a bed of weak red 

marl 57 

Bed sandstone, with white bands and 2 ft. of mail 190 


602 


Name of Member of Committee asking for information, Professor 
Hull. 

Name of Individual or Company applied to — 

Messrs. Worrall. 

1. Dyework, Old Garrat. 3. 109 yards. 6. 384,480. 9. New Bed sandstone. 
Mr. Boddington. 

1, Brewery, Strangways. 5. 66,840. 9. New Red sandstone. 

Messrs. Buryis Dyeworks. 

1. Salford. 3. Wells and bore-bole 100 yards. 5. 353,240 gallons, and 
66,240 at Messrs. Moseley’s Dyeworks, a quarter of a mile off j an engine pumps 
1,600,000 gallons per day. 

Mr. Charlton. 

1. Charlton’s Work, Salford, 160 yards fi'om Boddington’s Brewery. 3. 70 ft. 
with bore-holes. 5. 348,000 in 16 hours. 

1. Mr. Smithes (late Joule’s) Brewery, Salford. 8. 206 yards, with chamber in 
New Red sandstone. 5. Two pumps can be kept at work for forty-eight hours, 
yielding 187,000 gallons. 7. Water-level is that of river IrweU. 

Yards. 


9. New Bed sandstone, about 166 

Marls with limestone 40 

Rock and clay alternating with hard sandstone 
with water 10 
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Mr. John Wood. 

1. WorliS; MeJlock Yale. 3. Bore-hole, 761 ft, 7. Water was met with in 
the Lower Permian sandstone, and flowed oyer the surface. 


Ft. in. 

9. Alluvial f^rayel 26 0 

New Bed sandstone 23 0 

Permian marls, with hands of 

gypsum and limestone 246 3 

Lower Permian sandstone ...... 375 11 

Goal 90 0 


761 2 

1. Collyhurst Sand Delf. 5. Exhausted after 12 hours’ pumping. 8. Water 
hard, hut transparent, 9. Lower Permian sandstone. 

IVlr. John Knowles. 

1 . Broughton Load Paperworks. 5. 100 gallons per minute. 

Feet. 


9. 1. Stiff, close hard stuff, prohahly drift and New 

Eed sandstone 240 

2. Eed loam, with mixture of clay and shale (pio- 

hahly Permian sandstone) 150 

3. Hard hands (prohahly coal measures) 120 


720 

Messrs. Y7orrall’s W'orks. 

1. Ordsal. 3. “Well, and hore 460 ft. Pumped for 12 months, yielding 
717,120 per day. 8. W^ater hracldsh, prohahly due to this well being on the dip 
of all the others, and the ponding up of waier causing impregnation of the water 
with salt. 

Name of Member of Committee asking for information, Mr. De Ranee. 
Name of Individual or Company appHed to — 


Mr. Binney, F.E,*S. 

1. Messrs. Hoyle’s Works, Mayfield. Ft. in. 

9. New Eed sandstone 143 4 

Permian marls with hands of Hmestone... 153 9 
Lower Permian sandstone 50 4 


Particulars of Whiston Pumping Station, given hy Mr. Stooke. 

W^orks occupy one statute acre ; 50 in. cylinder single power expansion engine ; 
0 ft. stroke ; capable of deliveiing 1,000,000 gallons. 

1870. — Two wells, 9 ft., diameter, 45 yds . ; then carried on as one well ; at 59 
yards, yields 200,000 gallons per 24 'hours ; at 75 yards ( = 25 ft. O.D.), yields 
i00,00L) gallons per hour ; hore-hole, 18 ft. to 104 yards ; fatilt, 2 + to 1 ; average 
yield, 320,000 gallons. 

1872, — ^Tunnel ' Eastwood, 240 yards in length to boundary of township ; 
fissures laid open ; water, 430,000 gallons; at 87 yards strong spring forced back 
the rock and endangered the men’s fives ; 500,000 gallons pumped out daily, and 
the water rose 43 yards during the 24 hours. 

7 do. supplies 640,000 gallons per day ; auxiliary well at end of tunnel at 53 
yards yields &0,000 m 24 hours ; at 75 yards yields 470,000 in 24 hours ; combined 
wells yield 970,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

fciept. 1875. — ^Average daily yield, 1,000,000 gallons ; connection of two wells by 
tunnel; borehole for auxiliary well less than 240 ft. 

1876. — Mean daily supply, 868,000 gallons ; latter-half of the year, mean daily 
delivery was 938,000 galloLv 
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The Secretary of your Committee has to thauh Messrs. Mather and 
Platt for permission to examine the cores brought up in the deep boring 
they are now executing for the Liverpool Corporation, near Bootle, the 
whole of which is carried out in Bed sandstone of Pebble-Bed age down 
to a depth of 1042 ft., where the Lower Mottled Sandstone makes its 
appearance. The following gives a description of any special character of 
bed passed through, intermediate spaces being occupied by ordinary 
grained and coloured sandstone 

Pt. in. 

29 0 Very fine-grained sandstone. 

31 G Lighter fawn coloured, partially porous. 

G9 0 Marl pockets, in red sandstone. 

79 0 Very fine-gi’ained red sandstone. 

97 0 Dark shaley sandstone, patche& of mica. 

113 0 Hackly sandstone, small marl pockets. 

144 0 Very fine-gi'ained micaceous sandstone, G in. thick. 

224 0 Very hard fine-grained «iandstone, small pockets of marl, 16 ft. 11 in. 
237 0 Hackly sandstone. 

268 0 Grey marly parting, resembling those in the water stone. 

279 0 Pocket of red mail. 

283 0 Bed mail, 2 in. ; mail pebble, 2 in. long. 

290 0 Very fine-grained red sandstone, evenly bedded, 12 ft. 

303 0 Very compact giey sandstone. 

303 6 Finegrained sandstone. 

319 0 Compact white sandstone. 

327 9 Compact grey sandstone. 

330 0 Hackly, red marl pockets. 

335 0 Hard compact grey micaceous sandstone ; dip 4 in. 

339 0 Dull red finely-grained red sandstone, 

351 0 Grey rag, black mica, gi'een marl, 6 in. 

361-4 0 Very fine-grained red sandstone, bedding horizontal. 

366 0 Shaley and sandy marl, 6 in. 

371 0 Very fine-grained dull red sandstone, white mica. 

416 0 Hard compact grey sandstone, 2 in. 

415-2 0 Compact red sandstone, voliite quartz pebbles, 

437-6 0 Grey sandy marl. 

453 0 Many pebbles of quartz and giit. 

455 0 White micaceous rag, 2 in. 

468 0 Hard, coarse, hackly-grained sandstone with pebbles. 

470 0 Grey sandy parting, 3 in. 

470 3 Compact fine-grained sandstone. 

497 0 IlaclJy red sandstone, 27 ft. thick. 

500 0 Hackly red sandstone, dark sandstone pebbles. 

512 0 lied sandstone, dark giit pebbles. 

514 0 Compact gaey micaceous rag. 

514-35 0 Hard fine-grained sandstone, no pebbles. 

535-73 0 Hard, lather fine-gi’ained, with pehhles. 

573 6 Compact grey, fine-grained rag, 12 in. 

687 0 Very fine-grained sandstone, no pebbles. 

590 0 Hard sandstone, many pebbles. 

594 0 Compact band, 2 in. 

599 0 Compact band, 2 in. 

611 0 Hard stiings. 

621 0 Grey micaceous parting, 3 in. 

624 0 6 ft. 9 in. of pebbly sandstone. 

634 0 Very compact marly sandstone, 2 ft. 

694 0 Compact grey sandstone, 4 in, 

740 0 Grey, very compact rag, 4 in. 
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Ft. in. 

749 0 Compact grey rag, 3 in. 

758 0 Ditto, in. 

774 0 Open hacMy rock. 

803 0 Open hackly sandstone pebMes. 

803 0 "Very baddy sandstone pebbles, 31 ft. 

806“12 0 Marly bed, 2 ft. 6 in., fine-grained bard sbalay sandstone. 

814 6 Rough hackly sandstone. 

826 0 Rag parting, 6 in. 

830 0 Sandy marl, 2 in. 

842 0 Conglomerate. 

855 0 Grey rag, IJ in. 

872 9 Finely bedded mg, 6 in. 

888 0 Pai-ting, 6 in. 

890 0 Parting, 3 in. 

893 0 Compact sandstone, pebble. 

897 7 i in. purple shale. 

907 0 Grey rock, 3 in. 

912 0 Purple marl, 1 in. 

917 0 Rather open sandstone pebbles. 

050-69 0 Fine-grained red sandstone, full of water. 

956 0 Many pebbles, 

964-2 0 Red sandstone, pebble (sample). 

966 6 Open pebbly sandstone, 10 ft 6 in. 

966 9 Rather open rock, few pebbles. 

968 0 Rather hard white band, 1 ft. 6 in. 

969 6 Hackly pebbly sandstone, small flakes of white mica, 5 ft. 6 in. 
976 0 Fine-grained red, thin beds, onepehhle, little mica. 

Hard rag and grey marl, 2 in. 

Softer fine-grained red sandstone, very minute speclvs of mica, 
982 0 Soft sandstone. 

990 0 Soft sandstone, indistinct lipple markings. 

994 0 Fine sandstone. 

995 0 Red sandstone (specimen). 

1000 0 Fine sandstone. 

1003 0 Red soft sandstone. 

1007 0 Red sandstone. 

100/ 6 White bard sandstone, 6 in. 

1010 0 Red sandstone, mica planes. 

1013 0 Red open sandstone. 

1015 0 1 in. to 3 in. red marl. 

1016 3 Shaley bard marl, 2 in. 

1016 5 Rag and clunch, 7 in. 

1017 0 Open sandstone, marl pebble. 

1 1019 0 Open sandstone, pebbles. 

1022 0 Open sandstone, 8 ft, 3 in. 

1025 3 Open white sandstone. 

1026 3 Hard red sandstone. 

1028 9 White open sandstone. 

1029 0 Open red sandstone. 

1032 0 Open red sandstone, much water. 

1035 0 Open red sandstone, flat bedding, 9 ft. 7 in. 

1038 0 'V^te sandstone, green marl pebble, red micaceous parting. 
1039 0 Open fine-grained red sandstone. 

1042 0 Open red sandstone, round grains. 

1045 0 Open red sandstone, little mica, 

1048 0 Fme-grained red sandstone. 

1061 0 Red sandstone, fine and coarse. 

1064 0 Hn^-erained red sandstone. 
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Ft. in. 

1057 0 Fine-grained soft red sandstone^ 31 ft. 
1060 0 Ronnd-grained soft red sandstone. 
1063 0 Red sandstone. 

1066 0 Rather hard red sandstone. 

1069 0 Soft red sandstone. 

1072 0 Coarse sandstone. 

1075 0 Red sandstone, very soft. 


A^j^endix to Triassic lB.e^ort. — Uxperimmts on the Filiation of Sea Water 
through Triassio Smdstone, By Mr. Isaac Roberts. 

In the town of Liverpool several million gallons of water are pumped 
daily out of wells sunk in the Pebble Beds of the Bnnter sandstones. 

The whole area from which this quantity is withdrawn is covered by 
pavements, buildings, and a thick bed of boulder clay, so that it is not 
possible for much, if any, of this large daily supply of water, to percolate 
from the surface into the sandstone. Nor are there within the sandstone 
rocks of this neighbourhood open fissures or channels through which the 
water could freely pass from distant sources into the wells ; nor are there 
subterranean reservoirs of water (leakages from pipes and sewers excepted) 
from which the supply could be drawn. Where, then, does the water 
come fifom ? 

In a paper which I read before the Greological Society of Liverpool in 
1869, I suggested that most of it must flow from the Liverpool Docks 
and the River Mersey by passing through the mass of the rock ; and that 
the sandstone rock must filter, or chemically neutralize the salts held in 
solution in sea water. In the paper referred to, I gave analyses of the 
water drawn from several wells in Liverpool and the neighbourhood, to 
show that there is a gradual constant accumulation of salts in the water 
obtained from all the wells respectively. I will here give one example, 
which shall be iypical of the rest. The well is situated in Rainford 
Square, distant 500 yards from the nearest dock, and 800 yards from 
the River Mersey. The analyses are given in tabular form, to facilitate 
comparisons : — 


WATER FROM THE WELL, RAINFORD SQUARE. 


Salts in Solution 

Grains per Gallon 

In the 
River 
Mersey 

In 1867 

In 1871 

In 1878 

Chloride of sodium 



138*44 

208*64 


Do. magnesium 

— 

49*01 

63*49 


Do. calcium 

— 

61*46 

69*26 


Total chlorides 

— 

238*90 

341*39 

1334*9 

Sulphate of lime 

— 

26*55 

37*38 


Carbonate of magnesia 

— 

2*22 

1*16 


Do. lime 

— 

8*68 

6-58 


Nitrate of soda 

— 

— 

2*16 


Total solids 

231*00 

276*36 

388*66 

1505*0 
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Between the years 1867 and 1871 the salts had increased 19*63 per 
cent., and between 1871 and 1878 they had further increased 40*64 per 
cent. The rate of increase between 1867 and 1871 was 4 91 per cent, per 
annum, and the rate between 1871 and 1878 was 5*81 per cent, per 
annum. The difference is to be accounted for by the larger quantity of 
water per day that has been pumped out of the well. Since the year 
1871, 295,200 gallons daily have been taken out of the well, which is 
equal to 88^ million gallons per annum. 

The well had been in use for many years prior to 1867, but in that 
year it was deepened, and a bore-hole made to increase the supply of 
water. 

The inference drawn from this, and like results obtained elsewhere, 
was that the Bunter sandstone rock filtered salts out of sea water. 

In the months of March, April, and May this year, I submitted the 
inference to the test of the experiment now to be described. 

I selected four cubes of Bunter sandstone from the pebble beds in a 
quarry in Everton. Each cube measured accurately 12 in. by 12 in., by 
13 in. high. The top surface of each cube was dished out 9 in. by 9 in., 
by 1 in. in depth, to form a receptacle into which water could be 
poured. 

Three of the cubes were thoroughly dried in air, and placed one above 
the other in a frame, so that the water poured on the dished part of the 
upper one would, after passing through it, drop into the dished top of 
the second cube, and after passing through the second would drop on to 
the third, and after passing through the third cube, would drop into a 
bottle placed underneath to receive the final filtrate. 

The first trial showed the water followed the planes of stratification 
before passing through the whole thickness of the cube. That cube was 
therefore rejected in the experiment. The second trial showed that the 
dished part of the cube was cut on the edge of the planes of stratification, 
and there was also some evaporation from the sides. The water passed 
through this cube in eighteen hours. This cube was also I’ejected on 
account of the defects which I have stated. 

In order to prevent leakage through the sides and evaporation, I coated 
four of the sides of the two remaining cubes with black varnish, and 
closely covered them and the frame holding them with oil- cloth ; by 
these means the water passed through their mass under conditions favour- 
able to give accurate results. I also out throe cubes measuring in. 
on each side from the same stones (exhibited at the Dublin meeting) to 
ascertain the capacity of the sandstone for storing water, the storage 
space being the aggregate of the microscopic interstices which exist 
between the grains of qnartz, of which the sandstone is composed, and 
also of the faults and fractures. 

The mean result obtained from the three cubes was that each cubic 
foot of sandstone would store 0*733 gallon of water. 

Let ns now consider the experiment on filtration. 

I took from the River Mersey off the Rockferry slip, at half tide ebb, 
fifteen gallons of water, and allowed the muddiness to subside before 
filtering through the stone. A portion of the water was then carefully 
run in small quantities into the dished part of the first cube, until it 
began to drop from the bottom ; and when two fluid ounces had passed 
through, I carefully analysed the quantity of the chlorides left in the 
filtrate, and found Ibat 80*8 per cent, had been removed by the filtration. 
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The 'water was then allowed to filter through and drop into the second 
cube until it passed without any change from the condition of sea water. 
The second cube, it will be observed, was partially saturated with the 
filtrate from the first cube, and sea water was added continuously, till it 
began to drop from the bottom of the second cube, when it was received, 
into bottles and carefully analysed with the results given in the following 
table, namely : — 



Quantity in 

fluid ounces 

0 

Percentage of Chlo- 
rides removed 

1st filtrate 

34 

80*8 

2nd 

do 


76*6 

3rd 

do 

4 

71*27 

4tli 

do 

4 

G4-80 

6th 

do 

4 

sr-w 

6lh 

do 

4 

53d9 

7th 

do 

4 

4G8 

8th 

do 

8 

41'GS 

9th 

do 

8 

31-9 

10th 

do 

8 

25*63 

11th 

do 

8 

21*27 

12th 

do 

S 

10*63 

13th 

do 

8 

10*63 

11th 

do 

18 

8 51 

1 



These filtrates are obtained from two cubic feet of sandstone. 

The last drops of the fourteenth filtrate were of the same composition 
as the sea water, and therefore the filtering power of the stones was ex- 
hausted. 

In the analyses here given, I dealt only with the clilonde$y these being 
by far the larger and most characteristic constituents of sea water^ as 
'will be seen by the following analysis of the sea water used in the ex- 
periments, namely : — Total solids in one gallon=1505 grains, of which 
1334*9 grains are chlorides of sodium, magnesium, and calcium. 

Mr. A. hTorman Tate, r.C.S., analysed the first, fifth, and thirteenth 
filtrates, and his analyses agreed to -within less than one per cent, with my 
own as given in the table above, thus proving their substantial accuracy. 
It follows then that 93^ fluid ounces of sea water passed through two cubic 
feet of sandstone before they became inoperative as filters, and nearly the 
whole of the salts were removed from the water that first passed through. 

Applying this knowledge to account for the water withdrawn from the 
wells in Liverpool, we should proceed as follows : — The rain water which 
was stored in the ca-vities of the rock would be tapped by the wells and 
bore holes, and pumping would cause a current under great frictional 
resistance to flow towards the well as a centre from all directions in the 
surrounding rock. The flowing water, owing to the frictional resistance 
and capillary attraction of the rock, would assume the form of an irregular 
inverted cone, the apex of which would be the bottom of the suction pipe 
of the pump, and the base would be the stationary water level towards 
the surface of the rock. If the area which forms the base of the water 
cone is pervious all over to rain water, and remains uncovered, the rain- 
fall would be partly absorbed by the rook, and so keep an equilibrium 
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witli the quantity pumped. If this quantity should he large, the bottom 
of the suction pipe, or, in other words, the apex of the water cone, would 
have to he carried down until the base of the water cone is enlarged to an 
area sufficient to supply the requirements of the pump. If that area is 
partly covered with anything which is impervious, the base of the water 
cone would extend wider and wider till it reached some source of water, 
and then, like blotting paper, the exhausted rock would absorb it and 
pass any excess to the flowing stream which leads to the pump. 

In Liverpool there are several wells within one naile of the docks and 
river Mersey, yielding daily several million gallons of water. The yield 
has been continuous for many years. The water has become more 
brackish each year, some of the wells yield water half as brackish as sea 
water, but it has always been a mystery where water less salt than sea 
water percolates so largely into them. 

The expriments just described will, I think, dispel the mystery aiid 
give data for calculating the quantity of water freed from salts any given 
area and depth of similar sandstone rock would filter. 

The jxe^ question I wished to decide was — Is the filtration through 
the sandstone a mechanical or a chemical process ? I will give the answer 
as follows: — 

One of the cubes of stone which I had used as a filter in the first 
experiment was allowed to dry in air for a month, and then I poured spring 
water into the dished part, as I had done with the sea water. Following 
are the results obtained, and given here in tabular form : — 



Quantity of filtrate 
in fluid oimces 

Percentage of the CMorides 
washed out 

1st filtrate 

24 

157*771 

2nd do 

45 

122*22 > 101 fluid ounces. 

3rd do 

82 

102*22 J 

4th do 

40 

65*55 

5tli do 

40 

4*44 

6th do 

12 

2*22 


92 



Taking sea water at 100 as the standard for comparison, we see that 
in the first filtrate of 24 fluid ounces there was an increase of 57*77 of 
the chlorides, and the third filtrate shows that it required 101 fluid ounces 
of water to reduce the salts which had accumulated in the pores of the 
stone cube during the filtration of the sea water to the standard of the 
original sea water. The sixth filtrate shows that 92 fluid oxmces ad- 
ditional of spring water washed out all the remaining chlorides which the 
cube had taken out of the seawater. The last drops of the sixth filtrate 
only showed a trace of salts remaining. 

It appears, therefore, that the filtering action is purely mechanical or 
molecul^, and not the result of any chemical action by the rock upon 
sea water. 

If I may hazard an opinion in a report intended to be free from 
assumptions, I would suggest, as a probable explanation of the results 
obtained, that the capillary attraction of the grains of sand of which the 
rock^mMS is composed is more powerful for the sodium, calcium, and 
magnesium chlorides, than it is for the water of solution. These are, there- 
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fore, retained in the stone, whilst the water of solution filters out. But if 
excess of pure water be allowed to run through the stone, the salts are 
again taken in solution and carried away bj the water. I simply offer 
this as an hypothesis which may explain the results obtained in the ex- 
periments. 


Bej^ort on the Jurassic Bocks, 

The geology of the oolitic districts has determined, as pointed out many 
yeai’s ago by your chairman, “ the sites of most of the villages. Thus 
along the valley of the Bvenlode villages are planted wherever there are 
copious springs combined with a dry situation, circumstances generally to 
be found in the small lateral valleys which are excavated in the oolite 
and Has, and in these most of the villages are grouped. In other parts of 
the district similar advantages have determined the sites of Enstone, 
Kiddington, Glympton, Wotton, Woodstock, Bladon, Steeple Barton, &c. 
Some of these villages are perhaps as old as the Norman Conquest, and 
have not altered much in size through several centuries.’’ * 

At Trowbridge, a well was sunk to a depth of 160 ft., and an 18 in. 
bore-hole a further 40 ft. ; a salt water spring was met with in the shaft, 
but the water is still brackish, yielding no less than 6 lbs. of common salt 
from 1,000 gallons of water, 3 oz. being the usual average, the hardness 
being 57*1 parts per 100,000. 

This quantity of salt is of course exceptional ; there are no records 
of a good and plentiful supply being obtained from the Lias. In those 
which yield a large quantity, the water is invariably derived from over- 
lying porous gravel. 

At the base of the Inferior OoHtes powerful springs are thrown out, 
and flow in streams and rivulets over the Lias plain at their base. The 
commissioner gives several examples of clay-land parishes of this 
character in the valley of the Severn, which at present do not receive 
their water supply until it has been hopelessly contaminated,* with one 
marked exception, that of Ooaley, near Erocester. 

The common lands of this parish were enclosed under the superin- 
tendence of a Deputy Commissioner of the Enclosure Office. The frontages 
to the highways were fenced in, and the footpaths to the brooks closed ; 
the several landowners who benefited by the enclosure in return laid a 
two inch iron pipe from the spring through every hamlet in the parish, 
and built a small reservoir at the spring head. 

That landowners should be able to charge their property as a land 
improvement with the cost of such proceedings as may be necessary for 
the provision of pure water to villages and hamlets, - is a matter of 
great importance, recommended as it is by Her Majesty’s Enclosure 
Commission, and supported by the Bivers Pollution Commission. 

The well at Witney is at Messrs. CHnch and Co’s. Brewery, and is 
65 ft. deep. The water, which through the depth of the well has been 
tolerably filtered, is derived from the upper part of the Great* Oolites. 
None of the wells of this district, however, supply water as pure as that 
flowing past the town in the Windrush. In tins district a good supply 
of water might be obtained by carefully constructed wells of sufficient 
depth. 

* Professor Hull, r.R.S., Mem, Geol. Surv. Exp., Sheet 45 S.W. 

1878. D D 
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At Bicester, an artesian boring is described by tbe Geological Survey 
as reacbing a good spring at tbe base ^of tbe Great Oobte, 244 ft. from 
tbe surface. 

It is an interesting fact, that three years before Sir Hngb Myddleton 
bongbt tbe Hertfordshire chalk springs by tbe Hew River to London, 
one Otbo Hicbolson, of Christ Cbnrob, Oxford, brought tbe water of a 
small spring to Carfax Cross in that city, issuing from tbe base of tbe 
Coralline Oobte, on tbe bills above Hortb Hincksey, a distance of two 
miles across tbe valley of tbe Isis. Tbe spring still yields 10,000 
gallons daily but tbe supply was cut off and tbe cross removed in 1787. 

Tbe following are some of tbe more important spriugs in tbe Oolite 
district, about Oxford, given by Messrs. Pole and Bravender in their 
evidence before tbe Royal Rivers and Pollution Commissions. 


Gallons. 

Ablington 2,000,000 

Ampney, near Ouencester 12,000,000 

Bibury 10,000,000 

Bourton, Eyeford, and Donnington, 

near Stow-on-tbe-Wold 25,000,000 

Boxwell, near OricHade 1,200,000 

Ewen 1,000,000 

Seven Springs, near Hoxtbleacb 600,000 

Seven Wells 2,000,000 

Syreford, near Cheltenham 4,000,000 


Professor Prestwicb gives tbe following abstract of the beds passed 
through, and compares them with tbe thicknesses of tbe oolitic stratajof 
tbe neighbourhood, estimated by Professors Pbilbps, Hull, and Green. 


Thicknesses of Strata at Wytbam boring. 


Beds. Oxford Olay: — Ft. in. 

Ho. 25 9 6 

„ 26-321 38 0 

„ 33-60 y 131 C 

„ 6 I- 55 J 14 6 

Wanting : — 

,, 56-60 170 6 ( + ) 


At Charbury, Woodstock, and Enslow Bridge. 



Feet. 


Oxford Olay 




Oornhrash * 

01 

1 


Poiest Marble 



ft. 

Gieat Oobte, Upper 

60 ' 


170 

„ Lower. 

70 



Inferior Oolite 




X^per lias 




Marlstone and Lower lias 




in, 

6 


Tbe boring was followed by another a few years later, in tbe hope of 
obtaining water, at St. Clement’s, bnt unfortunately a salt spring was 
reached at 420 ft., which is still flowing. The beds passed through, 
according to Professor Prestwicb, were probably tbe Oxford Olay and 
Great Oobte, and the analysis of tbe water from tbe artesian well at 
St. Clement’s, Oxford, by Mr. W. P. Donkin, Pebruary, 1876, was pub- 
lished by Professor Prestwicb. 
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Sodium chloride 1069'0 

Sodium sulphate 510*0 

Calcium sulphate 193*1 

Calcium car Donate 10*9 

hlagnesium chloride 38*9 

Silica 1*8 

Ammonia 0*1 


1824*7 in 100,000 parts. 
With traces of potash, iron and alumina. 


Weight of total solids, dried at 170° C,, 1831-5. 
Specific gravity of the water at 9° C., 1*01462. 


Section of Wytham Boring. 

Presented by the Earl of Abingdon to the Oxford Museum in 1849, 
and published in Phillips’ ‘ Geology of Oxford,’ p. 296. 


Ft. in. 


1. Loamy ground 12 0 

2. Quick^nd and water 3 0 

3. Blue clunch 68 6 

4. Light clunch 1 6 

5. Blue clunch 28 6 

6. Clunch bines 4 6 

7. Blue clunch 29 0 

8. Clunch bines 2 0 

9. Blue clunch 28 0 

10. Brown clunch 3 0 

11. Mingled ground 11 6 

12. Strong grey rock 1 0 

13. Grey clunch 2 0 

14. Brown clunch 1 6 

15. Mingled ground......... 17 0 

16. Blue clunch bines 6 0 

17. Mingled ground 4 0 

18. Blue clunch 17 6 

19. Mingled ground 9 6 

20. Blue clunch 5 0 

21. Dark blue rock 3 6 

22. Dork parting clunch 0 6 

23. Dark blue rock 2 6 

24. Dark clunch 11 6 

25. Strong blue rock (Corn- 

brash) 10 6 

26. Dark parting clunch 1 0 

27. Strong blue rock 5 6 

28. Strong parting clunch 0 6 

29. Blue rock 1 6 


Ft. in. 


30. Clunch and clunch 

bines 6 

31. Grey rock 18 

32. Dark parting clunch... 0 

33. light rock .00 

34. Light parting clunch 

bines 0 

35. Light rock 5 

36. Very dark parting 2 

37. Grey rock 1 

38. Dark parting 0 

39. Clunch bines 7 

40. Grey rock 3 

41. Dark parting 1 

42. Grey rock 2 

43. Blue bines 2 

44. Mingled ground 3 

45. Blue rock 9 

46. Dark ground 1 

47. Mingled ground 7 

48. Light rock 16 

49. Black bat 2 

50. Bock 35 

51. 'Mingled ground (In- 

ferior Oohte) 11 

52-5. Mingled ground (In- 
ferior Oolite) 3 

56. Ironstone (marlstone) 0 
57-58. Clunchin ironstone 
(marlstone) 132 


59. Dark clunch(marlstone) 2 


0 

0 

6 

31 


^9 


7 

0 

4 

0 

0 


“ The boring was carried to the depth of 638 ft., the strata the same 
as that at 596 ffc.»~0. Webb. 

The boring was made in 1829. • 

To exclude sources of contamination, the water is remarkably free 
from organic impurity, the amount in some cases being as low as *047 
part in 100,000, and *033 grain per gallon, at Scarborough well, and 
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•012 part in 100,000, or *008 grain per gallon, in Garner^s spring, NortL- 
ampton. In fact, “ unpolluted spring water from the Oolites is unsur- 
passed in its comparative freedom from all kinds of organic impurity.*' 

The oolitic rooks are very porous, absorbing and holding enormous 
volumes of water, which are again delivered as springs ususdly of ^eat 
* size. As water-bearing rocks are equal, if not superior, for the purifica- 
.tion and storage of water, the oolitic rocks are equal, if not superior, to 
the chalk itself. But this vast store of magnificent water is rarely used 
by communities until it is hopelessly polluted. The analyses show that 
great care should be exercised to out off surface contamination in deep 
wells, and that shallow wells are absolutely unsafe. 

An area of no less than 6671 square miles is occupied by the oolitic 
rocks of England, with an annual average absorption of not less than 
10 in. of rainfall, a figure probably much below the real average. 

Professor HuU describes the two chief sources of springs among the 
Ootteswolds, at the base of the Great Oolite, or Stonefield slate, at its 
junction with the Puller’s Earth, and at the junction of the Upper Lias 
clay with the overlying sands. To the latter horizon belong the seven 
springs forming the source of the Thames. Smaller springs issue in the 
district at the base of the Lias marlstones and the upper surfaces of 
forest marble clays. 

Gloucester is partially supplied by springs in the fianks of Robin’s 
Wood Hill, thrown out by the Lias, which, with the surface drainage of 
1,500 acres, are collected in a reservoir holding 62,000,000 gallons. The 
water is nineteen and a half degrees of hardness, which could be reduced 
to three and a half by Clark’s process. 

Three springs at Cheltenham are collected along the fianks of the hills 
in bricked wells, and conveyed to the reservoirs at Hewlett’s Hill and 
Leckhampton, together holding 35,000,000 gallons. Above 300,000 
gallons are daily delivered. The water is much softer than most oolitic 
springs, the hardness being only 15*0, of which 6*0 is permanent ; that of 
Haydon, near Cheltenham, is no less than 45*7, of which 13*4 is per- 
manent. 

The saline springs of Cheltenham rise, according to Professor Hull, 
like the water in artesian borings, along planes or fissures in the Lower 
Lias, and are probably from water percolating through salt-bearing Keuper, 
which outcrops at high elevations, as first explained by Sir Roderick 
Murchison. 
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Nitrogen as Ni- 
trates and Nitrites 




Hardness 


Description 

Temperature 

tigrade 

[d 

o 

CQ 

3 

S 

Organic Oarb( 

2 

125 

0 

1 

O 

Ammonia 


Total combine 
Nitrogen 

Previous Anin 
contaminatio 


Temporary 

Permanent 

Total 

QQ 

1 

s 

Bath, Het-j 
ling Ther-! 
mal Spring 
Baitli, King’s 
Bath,Thex. 
mal Spring 

0 

444 

240-52 

•161 

•036 

•029 

439 

•499 

43-10 

26-60 

22-0 

82*8 

104-8 

Clear 

42-2 

24540 

•190 

•010 

•039 

447 

491 

o 

o 

26-67 

22-0 

82-8 

104-8 

Clear 
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Batli is supplied with water by no less than eighteen private compa- 
nies ; the chief quantity of water is derived from springs off the Upper 
Lias. The water derived from the Beacon springs is described as the best 
by the Royal Commissioners ; but even this is not quite satisfactory, and it 
is a remarkable fact, pointed out by them, that the thermal springs of Bath, 
like the cold water, contain a large amount of organic impurity (see table, 
p. 404). 

These waters have been tapped in a well at Eangtoead Street, at the 
junction of the Keuper and Penarth beds. They were believed by William 
Smith, and later by Sir Charles Lyell, to rise from subjacent carboniferous 
rocks at a great depth. They give o:^ according to Dr, Daubeny, a 
daily quantity of 250 cubic ft. of nitrogen gas as well as carbonic acid gas. 
Lithium, strontium, and copper have been determined in their waters by 
Dr. Roscoe, and the following salts were found by Messrs, G. Merck and 
Galloway in an imperial gallon : — 

Carbonate of lime 8*820 

„ magnesia 0*329 

„ iron. 1*071 

Sulphate of lime 80*052 

„ potassa 4*641 

„ sodium 19*229 

Chloride of sodium 12*642 

„ magnesium 14*581 

Silicic acid 2*982 

The following well sections, collected by Mr. Bris^tow, P.R.S., in the*- 
Bath district will be found usefhl for thicknesses • 

1. America Buildings, near Lansdown. 

Feet. 


Fuller’s earth 20 

Inferior Oolite 30 

Midford sand 100 

Blue clay (Lias) 24 



174 

Water obtained. 

2. Beckford’s Tower. 

Feet. 

Great Oolite 

.... 30 

Fuller’s earth 

.... 70 

Sand 

.... — 


100 

3. Claverton Down. 

Feet. 

(Great Oolite) . Bastard freestone , . . . . 

80 

(Fuller’s earth). Olay 

20 


100 

Water obtained. 

4. Holloway Brewery, above the Old Bridge. 

Feet. 

Midford sands. Rotten sands SO 

Lias. Blue clay with whinstone hands 200 


Well abandoned, no water. 


230 
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5. Holloway Hill (top of). 

Feet. 


Inferior Oolite. Loose rock oO 

Midford sand 50 


80 

Water in great abundance. Olay not reached. 


6. Bear Inn, Holloway. 


Feet. 

Loam and brash 

.... 10 

Midford sand 

.... 30 

Lias. Blue Clay 

.... — 


40 

7. Prior Park. 

Feet. 

Trace of fullei’s earth ® 


r Loose rock 

.... 20 

Great Oolite -j Oolite 

.... 20 

[Hard heestone 

... 20 

FuHeis earth ^ Olay 

.... 40 


100 


Water obtained. 

8. Macaulay Buildings, above Widconib Church. 


Feet. 

Inferior oolite 40 

Midford sand 100 

Lias (blue clay) 34 

A spring met with 174 


A very useful table, giving the thicknesses of Triassic and Jurassic 
strata of the Bristol and Bath area, is given by Mr Bristow in his evi- 
dence to the EoyaJ Coal Commission, which has been added to by Mr. 
H. B. Woodward, and reprinted pp. 408-410. 

The Great Oolite, at Bath, consists of the following series ; — 


r 1. Oomse shelly limestone ) Feet. 

A. Upper Bags -j 2. Bather fine grained oolite ^ 20 to 55 

{,3. Tough blown limestone J 

B. Fine freestone * Iq gQ 

0. Lower Bags. Course shelly limestone 10 to 40 


The good freestone is very soft, when first obtained, containing much 
moisture, amounting sometimes, it is said, to one gallon of water per cubic 
foot. 

The Bradford clay, a local thickening of the clayey beds of the over- 
lying Forest marble, reaches its greatest thickness at Farleigh, where it 
^hes foi^ to sixty feet. The Forest marble around Bath is a hundred 
feet thick, in the Cotteswolds not more than fifty. 

The Oombrash-rufidy limestones reach a thickness of more than forty 
fee^ and are overlaid by 800 to 400 feet of Oxford clay. 
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The coal rag only appears in the Bristol area, as Longleat Park, it 
underlies the Kimmeridge, which reaches a thickness of sixty-five feet at 
Maiden Bradley. 

In the oolitic outcrop, ranging between Crewkerne, through Bath to 
Wotton-under-Edge, described by Mr. H. B. W. Woodward, the coal rag, 
when present in water bearing the Oxford clay, form the impermeable 
layer, as does also the Oombrash and the upper sandy beds of the Eorest 
marble, which are held up by the clayey beds beneath. 

The outcrop of the Oombrash, between Witham Eriary, South Brew- 
ham, and Hard way to Wincanton, is marked by a line of villages, due, as 
pointed by Professor Buckman, “not only to the fertility of the Corn- 
brash, but to the resemblance that this porous rock, resting on the imper- 
vious Forest marble, is a collecting ground for water, which is kept up by 
the latter rock.” 

The labours of Professor Judd, in Lincolnshire, enable the foUowmg 
classification of the bed at the base of the oolites to be adopted : — 

Equivalents. 

Oombrash Oombrash. 

Gr. Oolite clays and limestones Gr. Oolite. 

Upper Estuarian series Stonesheld slate, 

Lincolnshire oolite with OoUyweston slate 1 

at its base [inferior white. 

Northampton sands with Lower Estuarian f 

series J (Lower Freestones). 

The Lincolnshire oolites are absent in the eastern and southern por- 
tions of the Midland district, and the Upper Extension series which 
form the base of the great oolite series rest directly upon an eroded 
and denuded surface of the NTorthampton sands, when the Lincolnshire 
oolites are present, however, they, too, are found to be eroded, proving 
them, like the Northampton sand, to be of inferior oolite age. 

The basement beds of the Northampton sands rest in Eutland, and 
South Lincoln, on an eroded surface of Upper Lias clay, and generally 
consisting of ironstone oolitic rook, forming a bold escarpment, “ The 
Cliff,” stretching away for ninety miles through Lincolnshire to York- 
shire, at the base of which copious springs arise, at the junction of 
the lias, the beautiful Eleanor Cross at Geddington is over one. Springs 
are thrown out in a similar situation at Pipwell, where there is the 
remains of an old reservoir. 

At Blatherwyche Park Inlier, one well sunk to the Northampton 
Sandrock yielded a good supply, but another was strongly impregnated 
with sulphurated hydrogen. 

At CoUyweston, a number of wells have been sunk through the thick 
beds of the Lincolnshire oolites, into the ‘ red-rock,’ or ironstone, which 
itself supplies the large quantities of water used in the working of the 
‘ Slate pits.’ 

To this horizon are due the springs of Wolthorpe, collected in a reser- 
voir for the supply of Stamford, 

Very copious springs are also given off by the base of the ironstone of 
Easton, used for the supply of that village. 

Near Stamford, a futile attempt to find coal was made by the late 
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18 Ohiselborough 

19 Glutton 






„ Oranmore (East) 70 to 80 

,, Cranmore (West... 160 to 260 30 

36 Dodin^u and Tormarton 160 to 400 70 t o 76 ^ 106 to 110 66 to 66 110 to 120 120 

19 Dniidrv Hill...... 170 30 460 2 41 to86 
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19 PastleburyHill I I 60 190 
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‘ Memoirs of the Geological Survey. Geology of East Somerset and the Bristol Coalfields.’ 
‘Bath and West of England Agricultural Journal,* vol. xiv. 
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Marquis of Exeter, and a deptli reached of 500 ft., but the Lias was not 
penetrated, the upper clay being above 140 ft. thick. 

Water occurs on the same horizon, in the Uppingham outlier, issuing 
from a blue calcareous rock, forming the base of the Northampton sands, 
at Lyddington ; springs also issue at Bisbrook. 

The upper portion of the ironstones are much peroxidized, and readily 
pervious to water, and are called “ kale ’’ by the well-sinkers, the com- 
pact lower portion (carbonate of iron), is the water-bearing horizon, but 
the well-diggers consider it safer to penetrate it, and reach the Lias, “blue 
bind,” to prevent failure during droughts. 

Professor Judd states, the capacity for the absorption of rain, of the 
Northampton sands and over-lying oolite limestone, is “ practically un- 
limited, for not only do many of the streams flowing over the boulder clay 
instantly disappear underground, by means of swallow holes, when they 
reach the junction of the clay and limestone or sand,” but drains are 
carried into them, and artificial swallow-holes produced that never fail 
even in the heaviest rainfalls . 

This water is given off in copious springs on the top of the has, and 
though containing much temporary hardness, are never chalybeate. 

The Northampton sands average twenty to thirty ft. in thickness, and 
seldom reach more than forty, the over-lying Lincolnshire oohte at 
Stamford is eighty ft., gradually thickening from thence northwards, and 
thinning out entirely southwards at Harrington and Maidwell, and east- 
wards, near Wansford tunnel. 

0. E. De Eance. S. B. J. Skertchley. 

Crooked drain near Nomey, Ely : — 



Ft. in. 

Peat 

11 0 

Clay (fen) 

Kimmeridge clay 

3 0 


14 0 


Pit at the 70 milestone, between Littlepost and Ely: — 

Ft. in. 


Peat 1 6 

Sandy loam 1 6 

Kimineridge clay 16 0 

Stone floor (septarea) 1 3 


20 3 


0. E. De Eance. Greological Survey. 

.Great Northern Eailway boring, north side of Eiver Cam, Ches- 
terton : — 


Ft. in. 

Made ground 4 0 

Black peat 2 0 

Gravel 10 0 

Kimmeridge clay. 6 0 


21 0 
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Railway boring, Earith Wash : — 

Ft. in. 


Olay, yellow 2 6 

Peat, Mack 3 6 

Olay, yellow and mottled 4 0 

Sand, gravel, and loam 5 0 

Oxford clay 3 0 


S. B. X Skertchley. 

Real* Gas Works, Whittlesey : — 

Gravel and sand 

Oxford clay (seen) 


18 0 


Ft. in. 
10 0 
5 0 


15 0 

Downham Market, Bennet’s brickyard : — 


Ft. in. 

Soil, sandy 2 0 

Fermions sandy bed 0 10 

Siliceous sand ana fine gravel 1 8 

Kimmeridge J dark blue clay 30 0 

clay [.stone floor (septaria)...,, 1 8 

Dark blue clay — 


0. E. De Ranee. Mr, C. B. Rose. 

Lynn, Mr. T. Allen’s well : — 

8 Vegetable soil 

7 Loam (silt) 

6 Peat 

5 Blue clay 

4 Peat, with alder and hazel 

3 Blue clay, with marine silt .... 
2 Blue clay, with chalk stones” 
1 Oxford clay,” with septaria.... 


36 2 


Ft. in* 


. 7 0 

. 2 6 
. 8 0 
3 0 
. 30 0 
,630 0 


Rote. — The greater part of 1 and 2 are probably Kimmeridge Olay, 
the upper part of 2 being referable to the Boulder Olay. 


Stickuey. Geological Survey ; — 

Ft. in 

Clayey silt 4 0 

Peat, with trees 0 6 

White silicious sand 2 0 

Dark gravel, mixed with clay G 0 

f Dark blue clay 32 0 

Kimmeridge clay 4 Large septaria 2 0 

[Dark blue clay — 


Horbling Fen Farm : — 

Peaty soil.... 

Olay, blue laminated (Oxford clay) 
Rock bed, septaria course ( do. ) 


46 C 

Ft. in. 
1 6 
59 0 
1 3 


G1 9 
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(Account of boring for water.) 


Boston, Market Place : — 

MS. in Geological Society’s Library : — 

Ft. Id 

Light blue clay 36 0 

Sand and gravel 1 6 

Light blue clay 10 6 

stone, with salt springs 0 6 

Dark blue day 26 6 

Light-coloured stone 0 6 

Dark blue clay 38 6 

Bright-colouied stone 0 8 

Gravel, with salt springs 0 6 

Dark clay 59 0 

Ohalkey clay, with pebbles and flints 0 6 

Dark clay, with a bed of shells (? about 36 ft. 1 

down and about 6 ft. thick) |>168 0 


Chalky (? 6 in.) ] 

Dark earth, with chalk and flints [■ 128 7 

Beds of do. ....J 

Bag stone 1 1 

Dark silt, with chalk and gravel, no spring — 


472 4 

Sutton, Lincolnshire : — 

Feet 


Olay 16 

Moor or peat 4 

Soft moor, with shells and silt 20 

Marly clay 1 

Ohalkv rock 2 

Olay “ : 93 


Gravel and water (not bottomed) — 

136 


Doncaster boring for water supply. Failed in obtaining water supply. 
Letter from W. Sheardown, 1867, to Mr. Hunt, Mining Record Ofiflce. 


Ft. in. 


Warp 

4 

0 

Blue clay 

14 

0 

Quicksand 

2 

0 

Gravel 

2 

0 

Bed rock 

90 

0 

Bed clay 

36 

0 

Limestone 

0 

4 

Bed clay 

1 

4 

Limestone 

0 

8 

Bed clay 

1 

6 

Limestone 

0 

14 

Bed clay 

0 

6 

Limestone 

0 


Bed shale 

2 

3 

Limestone 

0 

li 

Shale limestone 

6 

0 


Ft. in. 

Blue Olay 0 3 

Limestone 48 0 

Blue clay 6 7 

Bed clay and sulphate of 

lime 42 0 

Hexthorpe limestone...... 210 0 

Blue shot 8 0 

Firclay 18 0 

Coal smut 18 0 

Grit 0 9 

Shalyclay 84 0 

Grit 4 6 

Shaly clay, and grit 
be*^..,.. 244 6 


Bore small and rods broke, and could not be rai'Jed. 


845 Si 
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Well section at Somerton at the west end of the town, about a quarter 
of a mile to the west of the brewery well. Communicated by Mr. 
F. H. Dickinson, I’.G.S. 

Ft. in. 

Depth of well before beginning boiing 62 0 

Blue marl (soft;) 0 7 

White Has 2 8^ 

Blue marl (parting) 0 21- 

White Has (very hard) 4 3 

Greyish lias (soft with a black paiting) 0 6 

Blue marl 0 6 

Bluish Has, hard ; last 20 inches lies very hard 4 6 

Greyish Has very hard 4 11 

„ ditto „ 2 9 

„ ditto „ 0 2 

„ ditto „ 2 1 

Grit, sandy appearance 0 8 

White Has (hid) 2 4 

” ” I ? 

Greyish Has (soft) 2 10 

Wmte lias (very hard, mixed with alabaster)... 3 4 

Grey Has (tough) 2 0 

Soft ditto 2 1 J 

Hard white ditto 1 1 

Soft grey ditto 0 4J 

' Blue marl 3 2 

Blackish ditto 0 9 

Soft grey „ 1 4 

ditto „ 0 9 

Hard black stone 1 31 • 

Ditto 0 8i 

Ditto 1 1 

Ditto 1 9 

Ditto 1 0 

Ditto 1 6 

Bluish lias 0 5 

Light grey (hard) 2 G 


119 11 


14 ft. or so below the river. [This seems to mean lottom of well. — 
W. W.] 


Faeringdoe. — Eagle Brewery, P1874. Sunk and communicated by Mr. 
W. B. Elinsey (with specimen of each bed). 

Bore decreasing from 5^ to 3 in. 

Water rose to within 13 ft. o£ the surface, but is reduced 25 ft, 
by pumping. 

Supply, 12,700 gallons a day (of 11 hours). 

Sand has blown np the pipe to 77 ft. from the surface. 


[? Octal rag] 


Feet. 

Grit and stone 7J 

Dark grey sandy clay with hits of stone. . . 4 

(1) Eock, loose for 1 foot, hard for 2 ft. 3 

(2) OoHticrock 7^- 


(1) Water 54*^. (2) Bottom of town wells. 
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[? Lower calca-J 
reous grit] ] 


[? Oxford clay] < 


Grey clayey sand, firm 

Grey sand, loose 

Grey clayey sand, firm 

Oolitic rock and clayey rock 

Lark grey clay with a little sand ... 

Grey cla;yey sand, firm 

Lock (limestone) 

(3) Light grey sharp sand 

Grey sandy clay 

Grey sand with pyrites 

(4) Grey sandy clay 

iP PP 'P 

pp PP PP 


Feet. 

9 

11 

2 

8 

6 

3 
13 

5 

4 

6 

13 


118 


(3) Water 33®. (4) Water 52°. 


Bedford. — Close to the Biver Ouse, about a mile N.W. of the town. 
Sunk by Mr. J. Lund, 1867 ; well 30 ft., bore 70 ft. 


Soil 

Yellowish clay 

Woody deposit 

Laminated limestone 

Laminated calcareous bed . . , 

„ rock..... 

Close hard limestone 

Laminated calcareous matter 

Olay 

Hard rock 

Olay 

Rock 


Feet, 


4 


9 

4 

65 

1 


100 


New Well, Spinning' Close, Kettering Eoad, Northampton. 


Ft. in. 

Yellow clay and marl 4 0 

Blue ditto and byne 147 0 

Green rock with fossil shells 4 0 

Binds with fossils 1 0 

Green rock with shells 6 0 

Bock hinds 2 0 

Hard green rock with fossils 7 6 

Strong rock hinds 2 6 

Hard rock 3 6 

Binds with fossils 8 0 

Hard rock 2 6 

Bock hinds 3 6 

light coloured rock or ‘ Bastard Stone * 1 6 

Strong binds with ironstone 20 0 


Bottom of sinking 10 ft, diameter. Depth of sinking 213 0 
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1 E 


Deep Well -Watehs, Polluted. 

Bourne CLinoolnbhire), water supply ... 9-6 42-76 -217 -047 0 0 -047 0 2-10 23-4 11-8 36-2 1 

•H’-itney, Clinch’s Brewery, 66 ft. deep... 10-3 71-04 -142 -063 -001 -308 -363 2770 7-80 26-4 12 9 .39-3 (. Clear and palatable. 

Theesoombe (Gloucestershire), 60 ft. deep — 27-48 -106 -020 -003 -778 800 7480 2-60 12-6 8-6 21-2 J 
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Boring 2f in. diameter. Ft in. 

Strong binds sliale 18 0 

Ii’on stone bind 0 6 

Bind sKale 0 6 

Ironstone bind 0 6 

Strong bind shale 32 0 

Hard brown rock 1 0 

Blue bind shale 29 0 

Hard rock 1 6 

Blue bind shale 5 6 

Ironstone binds 0 6 

Blue bind shale 20 7 

Hock 2 6 

, Blue binds 18 0 

Eock 1 0 

Blue binds 21 0 

Eock 2 6 

Blue binds 3 0 


^ 167 6 

The Northampton Water- works Company. 

From Mr. B. Latham’s Paper, ‘ Trans. Soc. Eng.,’ for 1864, pp. 244, 
247. Shaft 120 ft., the rest bored. 

Yield 518,000 gallons a day. 

Feet. 


Made ground 3 

Eubble stone 13J- 

Stone 6 

Blueclunch 135J 

Hard stone 14j 

Clay stone 18^ 

Stone I 

Clay stone 35 J 

Stone 3" 

Clay stone 23J 


253 

Kettering Waterworks, 1872. — Nearly half a mile S.S.W. of Weekley 
Church. Oommunicated by Mr. T. HenneU, C.E. 

Water level (at rest) in shaft No. 1. 9^ ft. down ; in shaft N. 2, 8 ft. 
down. 



Shaft No. 1 at 
Engine-House 
on slightly 
higher ground 

Boring about 
4 of way to 
Shaft No. 2 

Shaft No. 2, 
about 100 
yards S E. 
of No. 1 

Sand, to top of rock 

14^ 

4 

8 

Shale [ « soft rock] 


— 

— 

Rock 

9 

16 

13 

Tot. clay 

28 

19 

21 


No. 1 has three galleries, of a total length of 81 ft., and yields 120 
gallons a minute. 

No. 2, connected with No. 1 by a syphon, yields 360 gallons 
minute. 


a 
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These analyses show, in the words of the Commission, ‘‘ that the oolitic 
Tooks are not inferior to the Ifew Red Sandstone, in the energy with 
which they oxidize and destroy the organic matter present in the waters 
percolating through them.’* 

Though the waters so derived are generally hard, it is chiefly of a 
temporary character, capable of being softened by Clark’s process, so as 
■to average 6°*8 instead of 20®*6. 

The oolites yield in springs and deep wells, water which is “ bright, 
sparkling, and palatable,” and “ excellent for drinking and all domestic 
purposes, except washing,” for which latter purpose, the addition of lime 
renders it fit. 

It is noticeable that the temporary hardness of the deep well waters 
is higher than that of the spring water, where care has been taken. 


Appendix — Foryn of Questions. 


1. — Positim of Well, or Wells with 

which you are acquainted. 

2. — Approximate JieiffJit of the same 

above the mean sea level. 

li. — Pe^th from surface to bottom of 
shaft of well, with diameter. 
Pepth from surface to bottom 
of bore-hole, with diameter. 

4. — Height at which water stands be- 
fore and after pumping. Num- 
ber of hours elapsing before or- 
dinary level is restored after 
pumping. 

•6. — Quantity capable of being pumped 
in gallons per day. 

C. — Does the neater level vary at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and 
how? Has it diminished during 
the last 10 years ? 

7. — Is the ordinary water level ever 
ailected by local rains, and if so, 
in how short a time ? And how 
does it stand in regard to the 
level of the water in the neigh- 
bouring streams, or sea ? . 


8. — nalysii of the water, if any ? Does 

the water possess any marked 
peculiarity <' 

9. — Nature of the rock passed through, 

including cover of drift, with 
thichiesses. 

10. —Does the cover of drift over the 

rock contain surface spinngs ? 

11. — If so, are they entirely kept out of 

the well ? 

12. — Are any \Qx%e faults known to exist 

close to the well ? 

13. — Were any salt springs or brine wells 

passed through in making the 
well? 

14. — Are there any salt springs in the 

neighbourhood ? 

16. — ^Have any wells or borings been 
discontinued in your neigh- 
bourhood, in consequence of 
the water being more or less 
hraclnslL ? If .so, if possible, 
please give section in reply to 
query No. 9. 


Report of the Committee^ consisting of Jas. E. Napier, F.RM.^ 
Sir W. Thomson, F.R,S., W. Frotjde, F,R.8,^ J. T. Bottomlby, 
and Osborne Eeynolbs, F,R.8. {8ecreta^^\ appointed to in- 
vestigate zhe effect of PropeUers on the 8teering of Vessels* 

Since the Meeting of the British Association held in Plymoutli last year, 
the Committee have had the satisfaction of receiving reports of the trials 
of various English and foreign steamers, made by the owners and officers 
of the steamers, without any further instigation from the Committee than 
that contained in their circulars. These reports all show that those by 
whom the trials were made have become convinced of the importance of 
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the facts which they have observed. And, indeed, the mere fact of the 
trials having been undertaken shows that the importance of the effect of 
the reversed screw on the steering while the ship is stopping herself is 
beginning to be recognised. This is further shown by the fact that one 
of the trials was undertaken at the instance of the Court of Mr. Stipen- 
diary Yorke, in order to ascertain if the captain of the s.s. Talor had been 
justified in starboarding his helm in order to bring his vessel round to 
starboard after his screw was reversed. 

All these trials, without a single exception, confirm the results 
obtained in the previous trials made by the Committee. But this is not 
the most important purpose which this year’s trials serve. For, as re- 
gards the general effect of the reversed screw on the action of the rudder, 
the trials already reported, particularly those of the JSanTcow (see last 
year’s Report, p . 201) , are conclusive, and leave nothing to be desired. But 
the previous trials were all made with fast vessels at their full draught, their 
screws being well covered, and the conditions of the weather being most 
favourable. The trials this year, on the other hand, appear, for the most 
part, to have been made with vessels in light trim ; and in two instances 
the wind was blowing with considerable force. The result of these cir- 
cumstances on the behaviour of the vessels is very decided, and coincides 
remarkably with the effects deduced by Professor Reynolds from his 
experiments on models (see Report 1875, i, p. 145), viz., that when the 
screw is not deeply immersed and froths the water, it exerts, when reversed, 
considerable influence to turn the vessel independently of the rudder; 
the vessel turning to starboard or port, according as the screw is right or 
left handed, which effect (and this seems to be the point most generally 
unknown) nearly disappears when the screw is so deeply immersed that 
it does not churn air with the water. 

Neither the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, nor the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House have t^en any farther notice of the results communi- 
cated to them by the Committee. 

The Marine Board of South Shields has, however, taken considerable 
interest in the question, has invited captains to make trials, and Mr, J. 
Gillie, the Secretary, was present at the trial of the Tabor ordered by 
the Court, and reported the results to the Committee. 

There have been numerous collisions during the year. In almost all cases 
the practice of reversing the screw has been adhered to. In many, if not 
in all instances where this has been done, the evidence goes to show that 
the vessel in which the screw was reversed did not turn in the direction 
in which those in charge of her were endeavouring to turn her. In two 
important cases this fact was fully apparent even to those in charge of 
the vessel, Amd in one instance the owners and captain of the vessel 
attributed the failnre to steer to its true cause, namely, the reversal of 
the screw ; although in both cases those immediately in charge of the 
vessels contended that the rudder was not handled according to their 
directions. 

The first case was that of the Menolmis and the Pilot schooner 
on the Mersey, The Menelaus was in charge of a first-class pilot, and 
this steamer, in broad daylight, ran into and sank the Pilot schooner, 
which was dropping up the river with the tide. The pilot in charge con- 
tended that, owing to the wheel chains having got jammed, his orders 
were not attended to. The jammmg of the chains was denied by the 
owners, and the fact that they subpoenaed the Secretary of the Committee 
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to give evidence at the trial may be taken to indicate tbe cause to wbicb 
they attributed the collision. The case, however, was only in part beard, 
for after the evidence for the plaintiffs a compromise was effected, and 
the pilot withdrew all assertion that the wheel chains had been jammed, 
thns admitting that the failure to steer had been brought about by the 
reversal of the screw. 

The other case is the well-known accident to the Kurfurst, In this 
it is admitted that the order was to starboard the helm and reverse the 
screw of the Konig Williehn, and this order was avowedly given with 
the view of bringing the vessel round to port. All the experiments of 
this Committee, however, go to prove that with a reversed screw and a 
starboard helm such a vessel as the Konig Wilhelm would have turned 
to starboard rather than port. This was what, according to all the 
evidence, did actually happen, and was the final cause of the catastrophe. 
But it appears that those in charge of the Konig Wilhelm arrived at 
the conclusion that the men at the wheel (and these would be many), 
although they all aver that they heard the order and obeyed it, in reality 
turned the wheel the wrong way. Considering, therefore, that it was 
not one man but a number of men at the wheel, and that the vessel 
behaved exactly as she would have behaved had the order been obeyed, 
as the men say it was, the conclusion of the Court seems to be most 
improbable, and, for the sake of future steering, most unfortunate. 

The Committee are now of opinion that the work for which they were 
originally brought together has been fully accomplished. The importance 
of the effect of the reversed screw on the action of the rudder has been 
fully established, as well as the nature of its effect completely ascertained. 
Also for two years the Committee have urged ^he results of their work 
upon the attention of the Admiralty, and the various marine boards, and 
although they regret that as yet they have failed to obtain the general 
recognition of the facts brought to light which their vital importance 
demands, they consider that titiis wiU surely follow, and that as a Com- 
mittee they can do no more than publish the reports of the trials, and the 
conclusions to which they have been led. 

Full accounts of the experiments made previously to this year have 
been given in the two previous Beporte, and those which the Committee 
have received this year are given at length at the end of this Beport. The 
following is a summary of the conclusions which have been established ; 
and it is interesting to notice that the conclusions drawn by Professor 
Beynolds from experiments on models have been fully confirmed by the 
experiments on full-sized ships : — 

Bummanj of the Results of the Trials of the Effect of the Bevei'sed Screw 
on the Steering during the time a vessel is stojp^ing herself. * 

It appears both from the experiments made by the Committee, and from 
other evidence, that the distance required by a screw steamer to bring 
herself to rest from full speed by the reversal of her screw is independent, 
or nearly so, of the power of the engines, but depends on the size and 
build of the ship, and generally lies bet?7een four and six times the ship’s 
length. It is to be borne in mind that it is to the behaviour of the ship 
during this interval that the following remarks apply. 

The main point the Committee have had in view has been to ascertain 
how far the reversing of the screw in order to stop a ship did or did not 
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interfere witli the action of the rudder during the interval of stopping 
and it is as regards this point that the most important light has been thrown 
on the question of handling ships. It is found an invariable rule that, 
during the interval in which a ship is stopping herseK by the reversal of 
her screw, the rudder produces none of its usual effect to turn the ship, 
but that, under these circumstances, the effect of the rudder, such as it is, 
is to turn the ship in the opposite direction from that in which she would 
turn if the screw were going ahead. The magnitude of this reverse effect 
of the rudder is always feeble, and is different for different ships, and 
even for the same ship under different conditions of loading. 

It also appears from the trials that, owing to the feeble influence of 
the rudder over the ship during the interval in which she is stopping, she 
is then at the mercy of any other influences that may act upon her. Thus 
the wind, which always exerts an influence to turn the stem (or forward 
end) of the ship into the wind, but which influence is usually well under 
control of the rudder, may, when the screw is reversed, become para- 
mount and cause the ship to turn in a direction the very opposite of that 
which is desired. Also the reversed screw wiU exercise an influence, 
which increases as the ship’s way is diminished, to turn the ship to star- 
board or port according as it is right or left handed ; this being particu- 
larly the case when the ships are in light draught. 

These several influences — the reversed effect of the rudder, the effort 
of the wind, and the action of the screw — ^will determine the course the 
ship takes during the interval of stopping. They may balance, in which 
case the ship will go straight on, or any one of the three may predominate 
and so determine the course of the ship. 

The utmost effect of these influences, when they all act in conjunction, 
as when the screw is right-handed, the helm starboarded, and the wind 
on the starboard side, is small as compared with the influence of the 
rudder as it acts when the ship is steaming ahead. In no instance has a 
ship tried by the Committee been able to turn with the screw reversed on 
a circle of less than double the radius of that on which she would turn 


when steaming ahead. So that, even if 'those in charge could govern the 
direction in which the ship will turn while stopping, she turns but slowly j 
whereas in point of fact those in charge have little or no control over 
this direction, and unless they are exceptionally well acquainted with the 
ship, they wiU be unable even to predict the direction. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that if on approaching danger the screw 
be reversed, aU idea of tuming the ship out of the way of the danger 
must be ab^doned. She may turn a little, and those in charge may 
^ow in which direction she will turn, t)r may even by using the mdder 
in an inverse manner he able to infinence this direction, but the amount 
of turning must be small, and the direction very uncertain. 

The question,^ therefore, as to the advisability of reversing the screw 
is simply a question as to whether the danger may be better avoided by 
stopping or by turning ; a ship cannot do both with any certainty. 

Which of these two courses it is better to foUow, must depend on the 
particu^r circumstances of each particular case, but the foUowing con- 
siderations would appear to show that when the helm is nnder sufiicient 
com man d there can seldom he any doubt. 

screw steam-ship when at fuU speed requires five lengths, more or 
herself ; whereas by using her rudder and steaming 
on at ruU speed ahead, she should be able to turn herself through a quadrant, 
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TviilioTit having advanced five* lengths in her original direction. That is 
to say, a ship can turn a circle of not greater radius than four lengths 
more or less (see Scmhow^ Yaletta, Ba/rge) ; so that, even if running at full 
speed directly on to a straight coast, she should he able to save herself by 
steaming on ahead and using her rudder after she is too near to save her- 
self by stopping ; and any obliquity in the direction of approach, or any 
limit to the breadth of the object ahead, is all to the advantage of turn- 
ing, but not at all so to stopping. 

There is one consideration, however, with regard to the question of 
stopping or turning which must, according to the present custom, often 
have weight, although there can be but one opinion as to the viciousness 
of the custom. This consideration is the utter inability of the officers in 
charge to make any rapid use of the rudder so long as their engines are 
kept on ahead. It is no uncommon thing for the largest ships to be 
steered by as few as two men. And the mere fact of the wheel being so 
arranged that two men have command of the rudder, renders so many 
turns of the wheel necessary to bring the rudder over that, even where 
ready help is at hand, it takes a long time to turn the wheel round and 
round so as to put a large angle on the rudder. 

The result is that it is often one or two minutes after the order is 
heard before there is any large angle on the rudder, and of course under 
these circumstances it is al^urd to talk of making use of the turning 
qualities of a ship in case of emergency. The power available to turn 
the rudder should be proportional to the tonnage of the vessel, and there 
is no mechanical reason why the rudder of the largest vessel should not 
be brought hard over in less than fifteen seconds from the time the order 
is given. Had those in charge of steam-ships sufficient control over the 
rudder, it is probable that much less would be heard of the reversing of 
the engines in cases of imminent danger. 

EEPOETS OF THE TEIALS OF THIS TEAS. 

S.S. Koeth-Westeeh, February 7, 1878. 

Right-handed screw. Speed of ship 13 knots. Signalled to engine- 
room ‘‘ Stop.” “Full speed astern” 20 seconds after first order. Engines 
moving astern. Helm put hard a-starboard. Head commenced moving 
to starboard and went from N. 20 E. to N. 50 E. in 1-| minute. The 
vessel had by this time stopped going through the water. We then got 
up full speed ahead, stopped, put the helm hard a-port, and reversed 
full speed. The vessel had stopped going ahead in minute, and the 
head had gone to starboard from H. 30 E. to N. 50 E. At 2^ minutes 
the head stopped going to starboard, and at 2^ minutes the ship’s head 
was going to port. The vessel was going asteim through the water 
before her head stopped going to starboard. 

The draught of water was 9 feet 2 inches and 12 feet 10 inches. The 
centre of propeller is 7 feet 1 inches above bottom of keel, and the pro- 
peller is 13 feet in diameter, so that the top of the blade was 9 inches out 
of the water. 

W. Bottomlet, Jun. 

Eema/t'hs by the Committee. 

The screw of this vessel being right-handed, its tendency when 
reversed would be to bring the vessel’s head to starboard, and, owing to 
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the screw being partially out of water, this tendency would be consider- 
able. Accordingly we find that the direct effect of the screw prevailed 
over the influence of the rudder, and when the screw was reversed the 
vessel turned to starboard for all positions of the helm. The reversed 
effect of the rudder was, however, very apparent, for the vessel went to 
starboard while stopping much faster with the helm starboarded than 
with the helm ported. 

The same phenomena exactly will be seen in the trials of the next 
four vessels. 


Koufjl, Gieenskcb Norsh Qemral Oonsulatet i Stettin. 

Stettin, May 1 1, 1878. 

SiE, — ^Beiug a subscriber to the ‘llTavy ’ I perused an article in No. 
124, vol. V., of that journal (Oct. 7, 1876) regarding experiments on the 
turning of screw steamers. 

The same inspired me with great interest in the matter it treats of, 
and caused me to instruct the captains of my three steamers, Martha, 
Marietta, Susanna (of which I subjoin the necessary particulars at foot), 
to make the experiments in question. This has been done, and the 
results obtained communicated to the Nautical Associations here and at 
other Q-erman ports. Being indebted to yon, as the promoter of these 
experiments, for the idea, I consider it my duty to acquaint you with the 
results of the experiments made by my captains, and venture to enclose a 
translation of the report on same. I need not state that any comments 
you might favour me with, or a few lines stating whether the conclusions 
arrived at correspond to your own, would be most highly esteemed. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, 

T. IVERS. 

Professor Reynolds, Manchester. 


On the Steering of Steamships with Bighb^lianded Screws, when the vessel is 
going ahead, hut her engines reversed. 

The experiments made by Professor Eeynolds, of Manchester, in refer- 
ence to the correct steering of screw steamships, when going ahead with 
the propeller working astern, and the results of the trials made with the 
steamer Melrose, which have been published in the ‘ Grlasgow Nows,’ have 
induced us, the undersigned, to try the three chief manoeuvres in question 
with the steamers which we command. We subjoin a statement of the 
results obtained, accompanied by sketch and explanation. 

As screw steamers differ from each other in respect of model, construc- 
tion, and size of propeller and helm, draught of water, (fee., there is 
naturally a difference in the degree in which they deviate from a straight 
course when making these movements. We would, therefore, recommend 
every master to make experiments with his ship, with a view to ascertain- 
ing in what way the helm should be handled in all conceivable emer- 
gencies. 

1. Ship going ahead, propeller working astern, rudder amidships. 

Sesult The stem turns to the right. 

lEhsplanatim. The rotation of the screw to the left presses the stern to 
the left, and consequently the stem to the right; the helm, which is amid- 
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ships, is thus neutralised, and must be regarded merely as a prolongation 
of the ship. 

n. Ship going ahead, the screw working backwards and the helm 
hard a-starboard. 

'Result, The stern turns very decidedly to the right. 

JEJxvlmiaUon. The rotation of the screw to the left presses the stem to 
the left, and consequently the stem to the right ; the starboarded helm is 
subjected to a pressure of water from behind, so that the after part of the 
ship is doubly impelled to the left, the fore part being also with correspond- 
greater force pressed to the right. 

in. The ship going ahead, propeller working astern, helm hard a-port. 

Result The stern inclmes slightly to the left. 

JEJxjplanation, The rotation of the screw to the left presses the after 
part of the ship to the left ; on the other hand, the ported helm is under a 



pressure of water from behind which impels the stem to the right. The 
operation of these two forces being of opposite nature, the vessel only 
deviates slightly from the straight course, and then mostly with the stem 
to the left. 

But as soon as headway is lost the force of the screw asserts itself so 
much more that, in spite of the helm being ported, the stem turns to the 
left and the bow to the right ; they turn in the same directions in a 
stronger degree when the hehn is amidships, and strongest of all when 
the helm is starboarded. From the moment the ship begins to go astern 
the screw must be regarded as the fore end or bow of the ship. After the 
propeller, on the order “ Full speed astern” being given, has made some few 
revolutions, there comes a short period during which the helm can be 
moved to either side with almost the same facihty as when the vessel is 
lying stationary, after the expiration of which it almost immediately 
becomes necessary to use considerable force to work the helm. This is 
due to the circumstance that immediately after the screw has made the 
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first backward revolutions tbe pressure of water in front on tbe helm 
ceases, causing so-called dead water at the helm ; whereas an increasing- 
pressure of water on the helm from behind results as soon as the backward 
revolutions of the screw begin to gain in rapidity. The pressure on the 
rudder from behind, in spite of the vessel* s headway, is presumably to be 
attributed to the fact that the masses of water thrown forward by the 
screw must immediately be replaced, causing a correspondingly powerful 
suction, and consequently a current of water acting on the rudder. The 
conflict between the contending masses of water is clearly visible also on 
the surface on both sides of the ship (particularly on the right side). 

We beg to hand these results of our observations to the Nautical 
Association of this town for distribution amongst other masters, and trust 
that they will likewise communicate the result of their experiments with 
their respective ships, in order that the data thus collected may be of ser- 
vice to the seafaring community. 

(Signed) J. Sceutz, Master of the s.s. Susanna, 

„ F. Wilke, do. s.s. Marietta. 

„ 0. Steeeck, do. s.s. Martha. 

N.B. — The altered operation of the screw being in the main to be 
attnbuted to the fact that the backward revolutions transmute the 
pressure of water on the helm coming from in front to a pressure coming 
from behind, it is, when carrying out this manoeuvre, of the greatest im- 
portance that the helm should first be turned after the screw has com- 
menced to revolve backwards. 


From the ‘ Shi^^ing and Mercantile Gazette.^ 

In connexion with the Board of Trade inquiry recently held at South 
Shields, before Mr. Stipendiary Yorke, into the collision between the 
Tahor steamer, of Sunderland, and the brig WilUam and An7i, of Seaham, 
which happened in the Biver Thames, on January 25 last, some experi- 
ments have been made on board the Tahor, at the mouth of the Tyne, 
on the peculiar effects of the rudder and screw when reversed while the 
ship has headway, to turn the ship’s head to starboard of her course. As 
far as I am aware, the first public intimation of any similar trials 
having been made appeared in the Eeport of the British Association for 
the year 1876. The Report gives an account of certain experiments made 
on the Clyde by Professor Osborne Reynolds, Sir William Thomson, Mr. 
James R. Napier, and others. These experiments were undertaken to 
verify certain trials made upon models by Professor Reynolds, which he 
had brought under the notice of the Association the previous year at 
Bristol. An able article on the subject, from the pen of Sir Travers 
Twiss, appeared in the ‘ Nautical Magazine,* last year ; so that nautical 
men should now be aware that they cannot always depend upon the action 
of the rudder and screw when reversed while the ship has headway. 

Almost all experienced of&cers of the navy and merchant service are 
doubtless well acquainted with the manoeuvring of screw vessels under 
steam, but it is thought that junior officers and others might not have 
had oppo^nities of acquiring information of this kind. There is a 
marked difference in the results observed on the Clyde and those noticed 
at the mouth of the Tyne, inasmuch as in none of the trials detailed below 
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did tlie ship’s head swing to port of her course, hut invariably to star- 
board. I would have preferred to wait until these differences had been 
either accounted for or explained by further experiments before placing 
the facts before your readers; but an imperfect account of the trials having 
appeared in the local newspapers, it was thought desirable to publish the 
facts just as they were obtained, and to reserve for a future letter further 
remarks, and a description of a series of similar experiments made by 
direction of the Local Marine Board on board the Gervin steamer, off 
the Tyne in August last year. 

While the inquiry in reference to the Tabor collision was pending, 
Captain Henderson, the Secretary to the British Shipmasters’ and Officers’ 
Protection Society, suggested to the owner of that ship the importance of 
trying some experiments on the effect of the rudder and screw when 
reversed. Mr. Westall, the owner, immediately gave instructions to his 
manager to place the ship, which was then in the Tyne, at the disposal of 
of Mr. Torke. That gentleman, thinking that it was a point of some 
interest to mercantile and nautical men to have the matter settled by 
actual trial, requested Messrs. Grillie and Tate, the Examiners to the Tyne 
and Wear Local Marine Boards, to accompany the ship to sea, and have 
the experiments carried out under their inspection. 

On the 19th inst. the Tabor was unmoored from Shields Harbour, 
and at 2 p.m. proceeded to sea in charge of a pilot and Captain Mankin. 
There were also on board Bear- Admiral Powell and Captain Nicholas, the 
Nautical Assessors ; Mr. L. Y. Hamel, Solicitor to the Board of Trade ; 
Captain Henderson, Secretary to the British Shipmasters’ and Officers’ 
Protection Society, and ]Mr. Boche, their solicitor; Alderman Peckett, 
of Sunderland ; Captain Mail, manager for Mr. Westall, the owner, and 
others. 

The ship was run out to sea three or four miles so as to be out of the 
way of passing vessels. The Tabor is a screw steamer of 520 tons, 
register. Her length between perpendiculars is 208 feet ; breadth, 27*8 
feet ; depth, 14’8 feet. She is propelled by two engines of 90-horse power 
combined, and at the time of the, trial had in about 200 tons of water 
ballast. Her draught of water forward was 6 feet 6 inches, and aft 10* 
feet 4 inches, she being nearly in the same trim as she was at thQ time 
the collision happened. Her screw is right-handed, and four blades; 
diameter, 12 feet ; pitch, 17 feet. The top of the blade was about 2 feet 
out of the water when the blade was parallel with the sternpost. The 
direction of the wind was S. by W. ^ W. ; force 4 to 5. The sea was 
perfectly smooth. The weather being a little hazy, and the marks upon 
the land indistinct, a dumb card could not be used to measure the angles 
made by the ship’s head, but the bridge compass, being in excellent con- 
dition and not sluggish, was used for this purpose. Mr. Tate and Mr. 
Hamel noted the time, the change in the ship’s head was observed by Mr, 
GiUie, who also took down the notes, and Mr. Boche noted the time it took 
to stop and reverse the engines. The ship’s head previous to commenc- 
ing the whole of the trials was steadied at W.S.W., and the engines were 
kept going fall speed ahead, the ship making 8 knots an hour as shown 
by the patent log. The fore and main trysails were set during trials 
1 and 2 ; there was no canvas set during trials 3, 4, and 5. 

Trial No. 1 (helm hard a-starboard). — At 3.43 p.m., while the ship 
was going full speed ahead, the order was given to stop and reverse the 
engines to full speed astern, at the same time the helm was put hard to 
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starboard, both operations being done simnltaneously, and completed in 12 
seconds from tbe time ol the order being given. In 40 seconds ship’s 
bead fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 10 degrees ; in 1 minute 30 seconds 
ship’s head fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 34 degrees ; in 2 minutes 
45 seconds ship’s head fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 67 degrees, and 
the ship’s way through the water ahead was completely stopped. 

Trial hTo. 2 (with helm hard a-port), the ship’s head being brought to 
W.S.W., going full speed, all other conditions as in trial 1. — In 40 seconds 
ship’s head fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 12 degrees ; in 1 minute 30 
seconds ship’s head fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 23 degrees; in 
2 minutes 45 seconds ship’s head fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 42 
degrees, and the ship’s way through the water ahead completely stopped. 

Trial Ho. 3 (with helm amidships), fore and main trysails taken in, 
aU other conditions as before. — ^In 40 seconds ship’s head fell off to star- 
board of W.S.W. 15 degrees; in 1 minute 30 seconds ship’s head fell 
off to starboard of W.S.W. 50 degrees ; in 2 minutes 45 seconds ship’s 
head fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 79 degrees, and way stopped. 

Trial Ho. 4 (with helm hard a-starboard), being trM Ho. 1 repeated 
with no canvas set, all other conditions as brfore. — In 40 seconds ship’s 
head feU off to starboard of W.S W. 7 degrees ; in 1 minute 30 seconds 
ship’s head fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 45 degrees; in 2 minutes 45 
seconds ship’s head feh off to starboard of W.S.W. 78 degrees, and way 
stopped. 

Trial No. 5 (with helm hard a-port), being trial Ho. 2 repeated with 
■no canvas set. — ^In 40 seconds ship’s head fell off to starboard of W.S.W. 
16 degrees ; in 1 minute 30 seconds ship’s head fell off to starboard of 
W.S.W. 34 degrees ; in 2 minutes 25 seconds ship’s head fell off to star- 
board of W.S.W. 45 degrees. At this point the engines were stopped by 
mistake, but the ship’s head appeared to be fixed at W.H.W., and she 
had very little, if any, way through the water ahead. 

The practical result of these trials, as far as the Tabor is concerned, 
is to show that when she is going full speed ahead in ballast trim, if her 
engines are stopped and reversed, her head will go to starboard of the 
course she is steering. The helm seems to have very little effect, the 
results obtained with the helm hard a-starboard and when it was amidships 
being very much alike. With the helm hard a-port the ship’s head still 
went to starboard, but the angle described was much smaller than that 
made when the helm was amidships or a-starboard. I will not at present 
trespass any farther on your space, but perhaps you will allow me to add 
that the experiments made with the Geruin steamer, with a draught of 
22 feet, go a long way to show that, in ships of her class, similar results 
to those detailed above will follow under similar circumstances. 

John Gillie. 

Local Maxine Board, South Shields, February 22, 1878. 

BemarJcs by the Gommittee, 

It will be seen that the results in this case are very similar to 
those obtained in the case of the North-West&rTi, The right-handed 
screw only partially immersed gave the vessel a strong bias to starboard. 
But in this case, in addition to the direct effect of the screw, the effect of 
the wind, which was of force 4 or 5, was to bring the vessel round to 
windward, which hannened in aU cases to be to starboard 
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In the next vessel reported, the Gervin, it will be seen that the 
screw was well immersed, and hence would probably exert no great in- 
fluence when reversed to turn the vessel to starboard. At the commence- 
ment of all the tnals, however, the wind was blowing with force 5 on the 
starboard side of the vessel, and the effect of this would be to cause the 
vessel, as long as she had way on, to turn to windward, and this, it will be 
seen, is what happened ; in every case the vesseFs head turned to wind- 
ward. Here also the reverse influence of the rudder was apparent, for 
the vessel turned faster to starboard with the helm starboarded than with 
it ported. 

August 25, 1877. 

S.s. Gervin^ of South Shields, length, 287 feet; breadth, 34 feet; 
depth, 24 feet ; tonnage, 1913. Propelled by two engines of 180 h p , 
combined; screw right-handed, 4 blades; diameter, 14 feet 9 inches; 
pitch, 17 feet ; draught of water, forward 21 feet 4 inches, aft 21 feet 
9 inches ; top of blade of screw immersed in water, about 5 feet ; wind, 
E.N.E. ; force, 5 ; sea smooth. 

Trial Ho. 1 (helm hard a-port). — Ship’s head H. by W., going full 
speed ahead, 9^ knots, the engines were stopped and reversed, and helm 
put hard to port ; ship’s head came up to H. by E. in 2 minutes, and 
remained steady on that point ; way through the water ahead stopped in 
3 minutes 40 seconds. 

Trial Ho. 2 (helm hard a-starboard). — Ship’s head H. by E., it came 
up to H.E. by E., or 45 degrees, in 4 minutes, and way stopped. 

Trial Ho. 3 (going fast astern, screw stai’ted to drive her ahead, helm 
a-port). — Head H. by W., fell off to H.H.W, in 1 minute 30 seconds. 

Trial Ho. 4 (with helm a-starboard) — Head at H.E., fell off to H.H.E. 
in 2 minutes. 

Trial Ho. 5 (full speed ahead, helm amidships) — Head H. by W., 
went slightly towards west, then back to north, in 3 minutes. 

J. Gellie. 
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Section A.— MATHEMATICAL AHD PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Peesident of the Section— The Rev. Professor Salmon, D.D., D.O.L., LL.D., 

F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


TMZmSDAT, AUGUST 15, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Report of the Committee m Underground Tem^&i'ature, 
See Eeports, p. 178. 


2. Report of the Committee on the Mechanical Bguimlent of Meat. 
See Eeports, p. 102. 


3. An Account of some Bxperimmts on Sjpecifio Inductive Capacity* 
By J. E. H. Gordon, Assistant Secretary of the British Association, 


4. On the Effect of Yariation of Bresswre on the Length of Bisrwptive 

Discharge in Air, By J. B. H. Gordon, " Assisted Secretary of the 

British AssociaiiQn,'^ 

The author has worked with a 17-mch induction coil, and with sparks varying 
from 6 to 10 inches at atmospheric pressmre, and up to over 36 inches at low 
pressure, 

Two aurora tubes ” were used, and the method of working was to allow the 
discharge to take its choice of two paths, one short at l^h pressure, and the other 
longer at lower pressure, and thus to compare the resistance to discharge at the 
different pressures. In the tables which accompany the paper, experiments at 56 
different pressures, ranging from 2*42 inches to 29*7 inches, are given. 

The general results deduced are — 

(1) From a pressure of about 11 inches to that of the atmosphere, Harris’s! 
law — namely, that the spark length varies inversely as the pressure — is approxi- 
mately true. 

(2) No law can be said to be more than approximately true, as when the electric 
density has almost reached Ihe discharging limit, any slight accidental circumstance 
will cause the discharge to take place. 

(8) Below about 11 inches a much greater electromotive force per unit length 

* See ‘ Proo. Roy. Soc. 1878-79.’ The experiments described in this paper were 
shown at the Royal Dublin Society’s Soir4e the same evening. 

t ‘Phil. Mag.’ Sept. 1878. t ‘Phil. Trans.’ 1834. 

1878. P F 
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of air is required to produce a spark tkan at kiglier pressure. This is not incon- 
sistent witk Sir TVilliam Thomson’s result, namely, that a greater electromotive 
force per unit length of air is required to produce a spark at short distances than 
at long.* 

5. On the Alsor;gtiQn Spectrum of Cliloroohromio Anhydride. By Gr. 

Johnstone Stonet, M.A,, Secretary to the Queen^s University 

in Ireland, and J. Emerson Reynolds, M.B., F.O.8., Professor of 

Ghemistry m the Unwersity of Buhlm, 

The authors described and exhibited the absorption spectrum produced by the 
vapour of chlorochromic anhydride (C20a0l2). This spectrum is of peculiar 
interest from its having supplied information as to the duration and character of a 
motion within the molecules of the vapour (see ‘ Philosophical Magazine ’ for 
July, 1871). The spectrum consists of lines very regularly distributed over the 
orange yellow and green, bordering a more refrangible region of complete absorp- 
tion. The lines are found to be equally spaced when plotted down on a map of 
oscillation-frequencies, and the intensities of the successive lines are such as to 
form definite patterns. From^ the positions of the Hnes, of which 105 had been 
examined, it has been ascertained that they are to be referred to one motion in 
the molecules of the gas, since they are all either its harmonics or such quasi- 
harmonics as, for example, occur when an elastic rod is made to vibrate trans- 
versely,^ most of which cannot be distinguished by observation from true 
harmonics. We further learn from the positions of the lines that this motion, 
on the more probable supposition that the lines are its true harmonics, is 
repeated 810, WO, 000, 000 times every second in each molecule. And from the 
suec^^m of intensities we learn that this molecular motion is in some way 
related to that of a particular point on a violin-string when vibrating under 
the mfiuence of the bow, viz., a point nearly but not quite two-fifths of the 
length of the string from one end (see * Philosophical Magazine,’ loc. cit., p. 47), 


6. On the Flow of Wat&r in uniform regime in Rivers and in Open Channels 
g&neralhj. By Professor James Thomson, LL.V., D.Sc., F.B.S. 

The communication of which the following is an abstract was made to the 
Mathematical and Physical Section, in order to offer for consideration there a new 
theory of some of the^ phenomena of the flow of water in rivers and in open 
^annels generally, which formed the subject of a paper just before sent to the 
Royal Society. The author stated that duiiug a great part of the present century 
experimental investigations had been accumulating, made on some of the largest 
livers in the wprld, and on aqueducts and on small artificial channels, which tended 
singly to show that usuaJly the velocity of fiow at and near the surface of a 
^er is less than the velocity at some depth between the surface and fho bottom. 
They seem to show that for descent from the surface towards the bottom the 
veloc% fimt iucreases till a maximum is attained, and farther down goes on di- 
minishing for approach towards the resisting bottom. Now this has appeared very 
generally, even to the investigators themselves who have carried out the experi- 
ments, to be a very perplexing result, because it has seemed, through various modes 
ot colouration, that the surface and upper portions of the current, being farther 
distet from the resisting bed, should be expected to be less influenced by its 
msistance, should, therefore, fiow faster than the parts intervening between 
them and the bottom. The principal object of the paper ■was to offer a new theo- 
retacai view e™aming and accounting for the observed phenomenon which now 
amje^s TO be tohly probable, if not absolutely ascertained through experiments, and 
.v^hfch these theoretical considerations of the a'uthor go ■to confirm. He says that 

* Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism, § 323, p. 248. 
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if we watcli tlie surfaces of flowing iiTers, or of tidal currents flowing in narrows 
or kyles, we may often iiaye opportunity to olsserve very prevalent indications of 
rushes of water coming up to the surface and spreading out there. He considers 
that these proceed from the bottom; being driven upwards in consequence of 
impulses arising tlmough the scouring action of the current along the bed. Thus 
the water so arriving to the surface and spreading out there is composed largely of 
the deadened water from the bottom — deadened as to forward motion by the 
intense fluid friction at the bottom. The superficial layer, thus always ftesh from 
the bottom, becomes in its turn overflowed by new supplies from the bottom, and so 
it gi’adually descends to enter into the middle body of the stream. At the same 
time it is per^tually under the accelerating influence of the earth's attraction, in 
virtue of its downhill flow, and so it attains increase of velocity beyond that which 
it had at the surface. 


7. Note 071 the Pedetic Action of 8oa^,* 

B7j Professor W. Stanley Jevons, P,B,8, 

Since the publication, in the ' Quarterly Journal of Science/ for April 1878, of 
the^ author's paper on the so-called Brownian movement of microscopic particles, 
which he^ proposes to term Pedem^ it has been suggested that soap would form a 
good critical substance for experiment in relation to this phenomenon. Soap con- 
siderably reduces the surface-tension of water, in which it is dissolved without 
much affecting, as is said, its electric conductihility. If, then, pedesis be due to 
surface-tension, as some physicists assert, the motion would he killed, or much 
lessened, when soap is dissolved in the water. The experiment ha\ing been tried 
with china-clay, red oxide of iron, chalk, barium carbonate, &c., gave the opposite 
result; the pedetic motion appeared to be increased and facililSted. A similar 
result was obtained by experiments upon the suspension of china-clay in dilute 
solutions of soap ; it was found that soap distinctly prevented the precipitation of 
the suspended powder, and this result was obtained even in the presence of 1 per 
cent, of sodium carbonate. 

The author believes that these results are in favour of his own opinion that 
pedesis is a phenomenon of electric ori^n, and can only go on in liquids of high 
electric resistance. He also points out mat the detergent action of soap is probably 
due to the increase of pedetic action, which causes particles to become detached 
and suspended in the soapy liquid. Only in this way can we understand the 
utility of combining an alksdine salt with stearic or other fatty acid. So far as the 
action of soap depends on the alkali, it would be more active in tbe absence of thQ 
other constituent, which he therefore infers is only needed to maintain the pedetic 
and suspensive power of the water, The author believes that this is only one of 
many phenomena which may he explained by the study of pedesis ; and he pro- 
poses to follow up the inquiry with regard to several substances tending to increase 
the motion. 


8, Motimis p^odnced hy Pihte Adds m som^ Amalyomn Swfaces, 

By Robeet Sabine. 

The author finds, when a drop of very dilute acid is placed upon the clean and 
newly-filtered surface of a rather neb amalgam of some metal which is positive to 
mercu^, that the drop does not be still as it would do upon pure merjuiy, but sets 
itself into an irregular jerky motion. This is the case with copper, zinc, antimony, 
tin, and amalgams. But if instead of these amalgams, those of platinum, 
gold, and silver are used— these latter metals being negative to mercury— tbe drop 
of acid water lies quite still. The acids tried were : sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
oxalic, and acetic, wnicb behaved similarly, but in different degrees. 

■Wben the experiment is made in an atmosphere of oxygen, the morements 

* Printed in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science ' for October 1878, vol. viii. N.S. 
p, 614 ; and in ‘ Nature,’ August 22, 1878, vol. xviii. p. 440. 
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upon the amalgams of the positiye metals are increased ; hut in hydrogen, carhonic 
acid, nitrogen, and coal-gas, the motions are instantly arrested. 

The author concludes that the modons result from an alternate play of deoxi- 
dation of the mercury underneath the acid by electrolyds, due to the currents of 
sm^ floating particles of the positive metal, causing the drop to contract, and of 
oxidation of the surface outside the acid-drop, causing it to re-expand. 


9. Note on Surface Tension. By Geoege Fbaitcis FitzGeeald. 

Assuming that the contact difference of electric potential at the junction of 
two dissimilar fluids is due to a tendency towards some chemical combination of 
the two, it is easy to see that if x !>© the electrical charge coriesponding to each 
electro-chemical equivalent, which is the same for all bodies, and if n be the 
number of such equivalents in presence of one another per unit of surface, and if 
e be the difference of notential of contact, then there is a potential energy per 
unit of surfaces wye and this must be the superficial tention if it be all due to 
this cause, as M. Lippman’s recent expeiiments seem to show. Hence 

. . . 

If 6 be assumed about *1 of a volt, and T = *08 grammes per centimeter, as it is 
in the case of water, it is possible to calculate the thickness of the superficial layer 
which contains molecules which act upon one another, and the result is 
^ ==7*8 X 10" ® of a centimeter, 

which approximates towards the quantities obtained by other methods. 


10. New Ajpplication of Gas for Lighthouses, illustrated hy Models^ full-sized 
Apjgaratus, ^c.* By J. it. Wigham, M.B.I.A. 

I. The Quadriform Group Flashing Light at Galley Head Lighthouse. 

The following are the chief points insisted on by the author : — 

Importance of the position of Galley Head, Desire of the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights to obtain the best light there. Principle of Wigham’s patent gas- 
burner explained. Eesult, the gieatest possible intensity of light, combined with 
large -volume. Method of increasing the power of burner by 5 steps, according to 
the state of the weather. Effect of lenticular apparatus upon such flames. Enect 
upon fogs of such flames. Method of stfll further increasing their power by doubling, 
trebling, and quadrupling the number of burners and lenses in each lighthouse* 
Method of arrangement so as to admit of one light being over another, not only 
without injury to the upper lights, but so as to give each of them increased illumi- 
nating power. Burners, lighthouse lens, and model of Galley Head Lighthouse to 
illustrate the above. A flist-order quadriform light, by permission of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, exhibited at Howth Bailey Lighthouse, entrance to Dublin 
Bay, during the meeting of the British Association. Place of observation— Salt- 
hill, Kingstown. Importance of flashing great lights in suddenly illuminating fog, 
so as to arrest the eye of the mariner when the light itself i$ invisible. 

H. The Combined Gas and Electric Inght for L^hthouses. 

In this paper the author discussed : — 

limit as to aze of lighthoi^e lights attained by the quadriform light referred 
to above in Part I. Further intensity desirable. Core light introduced into focus 
of lenticular apparatus. Various kinds of cores — ^magnesium, lime light, &c. Im- 

S rovement in the Gramme machine rendered electric light suitable as a core, 
ablachkoff candle available. Effect of the electric core. Cost of same. Power of 
sudden flashes of electric light upon fog in arresting the attention of the mariner. 
There was an exhibition of this core light at Howth Bailey, by permission of the 

* These papers were published in etetenso in ‘ Engineering,’ August 23, 1878. 
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Comnaissioners of Irish Lights. The light was so powerful as to enable the British 
Association programme to he read at a distance of about six miles. 

III. A Mode of Lighting Sea Beacons from a Position on Shore. 

The author pointed out the convenience of using gas for this purpose, and 
noted the arrangement by which this is done. Bifticulty of maintaining small 
lights at low pressure. A series of beacon or harbour lights may be maintmned 
by this plan, the initial pressure on shore being about six inches. Thus the lights 
would be raised by turning off the gas, and lowered by turning it on. To illustrate 
this, lights in various parts of the lecture room controlled in this way from the 
lecture table. 


11. A Short Bescrijption of tioo hinds of Fog Signals.^ 

By J. E. WiGHAM, M.EJ,A, 

1. Gas Guns as Pog Signals. 

^ The author mentions the importance to navigation of audible fog signals, and 
origin of gas guns. The important peculiarity of this mode of fog signalling, is that 
the gun may he placed on an isolated rock at sea, probably inaccessible in most 
weathers, and perhaps almost too smsQl to hold an ordinary gun, and charged and 
loaded from a position on shore. The gas gun is unaffected by the action of water. 
As a practical illustration a small gun was fixed in the College Park, and charged 
and fired from the lecture room. The sound of the gas gun was equal to that of 
an 18 pounder. The flash of the gas gim is -very usetul as a fog signal, being more 
vivid tnan that of gunpowder, 
n. The Iiish Siren Fog Signal. 

The United States Lighthouse Board was the first to introduce the Siren as a 
fog signal. The author alluded to the action of Dr. Tyndall and the Trinity 
House, Sir William Thomson and Sir Eichard OoUinson. The Iiish Siren is less 
complicated and less cumbrous than those heretofore used. An Irish Siren was 
exhibited on the lecture table, and sounded at the conversazione of the Eoyal 
Dublin Society on Thursday, the 16th inst. 


12. A New Atmospheric Gas Machine, By J. E. Wigham, M.B,LA. 
The author exhibited one of these machines, and explained his invention. 

* Published in eseienso in ' Engineering ’ of August 23, 1878, 
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FBIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1878. 


Tie following Papers were read : — 

1. Report of Gommittee on the OsGillation-Fieqnenoies of the Bays of the 
Solar Speotrum, By G. JonisrsTONB Stonby. — See Eeports, p. 37. 


2. Oenercbl Results of some Recent Experiments upon the Go-efficltnt of 
Friction hetween Surfaces Moving at High Velocities. By Douglas 
Galton, G.B., D.G.L., F.B.S,, ^c. 

Tie autior of this paper has ieen recently engaged in making some experiments 
upon tie co-efficient of Jiiction when tie surfaces in contact mo've at iigi veloci- 
ties, in connection witi tie action of iralres in use on railways ; and tie results 
wiici iave ieen ariived at appear to present some interesting features in respect 
of tie laws wiici govern tie co-efficient of friction. 

Tie experiments were made to ascertain tie friction between tie brake blocks 
and tie wheels of a railway carriage. 

- Tie levers wiici move tie brake blocks were fitted witi dynamometers to show 
first, tie pressure wiici was applied to foice tie blocks against tie wheel; and 
secondly, tie force or tangential strain exerted between tie wheel and the block 
when tie latter is pressed against tie wheel. 

Tie dynamometers used were adaptations of Eiciards’ indicators, wiici act iy 
water pressure, wiici transfers tie pi;essiu’e to cylinders fitted witi pistons to 
wiici a pencil is attached, so as to register tie pressure over a travelling sheet of 
paper, as is used witi steam indicator diagrams. A dynamometer on a similar 
prmciple was attached to the diaw bar so as to register tie force exerted dining 
tie experiment in di awing tie carriage. 

Tie speed was also recorded on tie diagram by means of tie Wostingiouso 
speed indicator, wiici also acts by water pressure, and depends for its action on 
tie speed of revolution of tie axles. 

^ Tie carriage or van fitted witi tie appai*atus had two paiis of wheels-— one 
pair of wheels was fitted witi brakes, whilst the other pair was free, A speed 
indicator was attached to each pair of wheels, so that tie speed of tie carriage 
could be ascertained at any time, independently of tbe speed ot tie braked wheels. 

To check tie Westingiouse speed indicator, two of Stroudley’s speed indicators 
were also attached to tie van ; but these do not register automatically. 

Tie distribution of tie weight of tie van between tie two pairs of wheels 
was obtained, as well as tie weight of tie wheels and axles themselves. 

In order to ascertain tie weight thrown on tie braked wheels during tie pro- 
gress of tie experiment, a dynamometer fitted to tie springs of tie van showed 
tie weight at every moment carried on tie unbraked wheels, from wiici informa- 
tion it was easy to deduce tie weight on tie braked wheels. 

Tie apparatus was designed by Mr. Westingiouse, and constructed under his 
superyisiopL by tie Brighton Eaalway Company, through whose assistance these 
expetiments were carried into effect. 

Tie effect of applying the brake to tie wheels is twofold. So long as tie 
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wheels to which brakes are applied continue to revolve at the rate of rotation due 
to the forward movement of the train, the effect of the brake is to create retarda- 
tion by the Motion between the block and the wheel; but when the pressure 
applied to the blocks causes the friction to exceed the adhesion between the wheels 
and rail, the rotation of the wheels is arrested, and the wheel becomes fixed and 
slides on the rail, being held in its fixed position by the brake blocks. 

Therefore the experiments pve the co-efficient of friction — 1st, between the 
brake blocks and the wheel, which is equal to 

the tangential force , 
the pressure applied ’ 

2nd, between the wheel and the rail, which is the 

Motion of the brake blocks 
weight upon the wheels 

^ It has been generally stated that there is no difference in the co-efidcient of 
fiiction observed in the case of bodies at rest, i.e.j in a condition of static friction, 
and the co-efficient of Motion in the case of moving bodies, ie., in a condition of 
kinetic friction j but Mr, Fleeming Jenkin, in his paper read before the Boyal 
Society inr April, 1877, upon the Motion between surfaces moving at very low 
speeds, alludes to the fact that in all cases where a difference in the co-efficient of 
friction is observed between static and kinetic Motion, the static Motion exceeds 
the kinetic. 

Coulomb also points out in his experiments that in the case of static friction 
the co-efficient of Motion increased with the time during which the bodies had been 
at rest. 

The experiments of Coulomb, Eennie, Morin, and Jenltin were made with bodies 
moving at comparatively low velocities. 

The following table shows the mean results obtained from a large number of 
the experiments made with the apparatus above described, upon the action between 
the cast-iron brake blocks and the wheels fitted with steel tyres : — 


Average 

Oo-efficient of friction between cast-iron brake 

blocks and steel tyres of wheels 

Miles 

Feet 

1 

1 

o 

o 

At from 

At 

At 

per 

per 

of Experiment, 

5 to 7 

12 to 16 

24 to 26 

hoim 

second 

to 3 seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

CO 

88 

•062 

•054 

•048 

•043 

55 






50 

73 

•100 

'070 

•056 


45 

05 

■125 




40 

58 

*134 

•100 

•080 


SO 

43 

•184 

•111 

,*098 


20 

20 

•205 

•175 

•128 

•070 

10 

14 

*320 

•200 



under 6 

7 

•360 




Pleeming Jenltin — ^ 

•0002 

*351 mean 




Steel on Steel Diy J 

to -0086 

•365 maximum 




Morin — 

t 





Iron on Iron 

. . J 

•44 




Hennie — 

1 





At pressure of 1*6 cwt. per 





sq. inch 




* 


Wrought iron on cast iron . 

•275 




Steel on cast iron 

. . J 

•300 
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A limited numlDer of experiments were made with wronghiriion hlocljB upon 
steel tyres, a mean of which gave the following result : — 


Average 

Co-efficient of friction between wrought-iron blocks & steel tyre 

Miles 

Feet 

At commencement 

At 

At 

At 

per 

per 

of Experiment to 

from 6 to 7 

12 to 16 

24 to 26 

hour 

second 

3 seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

48 

___ 

•110 




31 

— 

•129 

•11 

•099 


18 

— 

•170 





The following table shows the result obtained by the sliding of the wheel on the 
rail — that is, a steel tyre on a steel rail: — 


Average 

Oo-efficient of friction between wheel on rail — steel on steel 

Miles 

Feet 

At commencement 

At 

At 

At 

per 

per 

of Experiment to 

from 6 to 7 

12 to 16 

24 to 25 

hour 

second 

3 seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

seconds 

60 


•04 




46 


•061 




38 


•067 

•044 

•044 


26 


•080 

•074 



15 


•087 




10 


•110 





The general results of these tables show that the co-efficient of friction between 
^ moving surfaces varies inversely in a ratio dependent upon the velocity at which 
.the sm*faces are moving past each other j probably the equation would be of the 

form of 

h-\-v 

The co-efficient of Motion, moreover, at these velocities becomes smaller also 
after the bodies have been in contact for a short time. That is to say, the longer 
the time the surfaces are in contact, the smaller, apparently, does the co-efficient of 
friction become. This result appears more marked in the case of cast-iron blocks, 
^than of the wheel slito^ on the rail. This effect, however, does not appear to be 
[ unnatural ; as the friction develops heat, and the consequent expanrion tends to 
1 close up the pores, and to make the heated surface a more united surface than the 
colder surface. Asides which, it is probable that in the act of rubbing, small par- 
' tides may be detached which may act as rollers between the surfaces. 

It vrill also he observed that the co-efficient of friction between the cast-iron 
I block and the steel tyre is much krger than that between the steel tyre of the 
' wheel and the rails, which were also generally of steel. 

As has ”^en above mentioned, the sliding of the wheel on the rail takes place 
j when the friction of the brake blocks is greater than the adhesion between the 
» whed and the rail, which is due to the weight upon the wheel. This was found 
^ to amount generally to about 24 to 28 per cent, of the weight, 

. ^ The influence which these results have upon brakes for railway trains may he 
’ briefly summed up as follows. 

In order to produce a ^^ven result at different velocities, the pressure applied 
to the brake blocks must increase in the proportion shovni by the co-efficient of 
•Mctioru 

^us at 60 miles an hour, the pressure required to make one pair of wheels 
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slide on the rail was nearly 27,000 Ihs.; whilst at 20 miles an hour, a pressure of 
about 10,800 lbs. was found sufficient to obtain the same result. 

The strain on the drawbar showed that the retarding force or the tangential 
strain between the brake-blocks and the wheels followed yery nearly the same law 
of yariation. That is to say, in order to produce a degree of fnction on the wheel 
at 60 miles an hour, which shall exert a retarding force on the train equal to that 
at 20 miles an hour, the pressure applied to the brake blocks at 50 nnles an hour 
must be nearly two and a half times as great as that reijuired at 20 miles an hour ; 
and a still greater pressure is required for higher velocities. 

Therefore, whilst a comparatively low pressure would make the wheels slide at 
low velocities, it was difficult to obtain any sufficient pressure to make the wheels 
slide at velocities over 60 miles an hour. 

The figures given in the above tables must at present be accepted as only 
provisional, until an accurate mean has been obtained from the diagrams, which 
are not yet all worked out. But it may be assumed as an axiom that for high 
velocities a brake is of comparatively small value, unless it can bring to bear a 
high pressure upon the surface of the tyre almost instantaneously ; and it should 
be so constructed that the pressure can be reduced in proportion as the speed of 
the train is reduced, so as to avoid the sliding of the wheels on the rails, 

I must add that these experiments were made upon the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Kailway, who, through their General Manager, Mr. Knight, and 
Locomotive Engineer, Mr. Stroudley, gave evei*y assistance in the construction of the 
van and the running of the train. The apparatus was mainly devised by Thomas 
Westinghouse, and constructed under his immediate supervision, and he assisted 
mainly in the experiments, &c. The earlier experiments were also made with 
the sanction of Mr. Horace Darwin. 


8. 0)1 a Sjpectroscojpe of VAiusually h/rge A^erfme** By G. J. Stoney. 


4. On the Swp^ort of Spheroidal Drops and allied Flienom&na, By G. 
Johnstone Stoney, MA ,, George E. Fitzgerald, MA ., 

FT,G»D*y and Richard J. Moss, Keeper of the Minerals in the Musemn 
of Science cmd Art, Dublin. 

The authors gave aD account of several investigations and experimentsf made by 
them during the past year upon the unequal stresses which arise in gas when 
polarised, that is, in which the molecular motions are not alike in all directions ; 
and especially in tlie case where the polarisation arises from heat traversing the 
gas, as within radiometers, and in the gaseous layers which support spheroidal 
drops, those which protect the hand from a dangerous burn when dipped into 
melted metal, and many others. In such cases the molecular motions are not 
alike in all directions, and cause the stress within the gas directed across the layer 
to exceed the transverse stresses by an amount which may be called the Crookes’s, 
or polarisation stress. 

The investigation of this stress by a direct mechanical consideration of the 
molecular motions had been much facilitated by employing the conception of a 

* The instrument was exhibited in the Chemical Laboratory of Trinity College, 

f See the following memoirs : — ‘ On some Remarkable Instances of Compressed 
Strata of Polarized Gas at Ordinary Atmospheric Tensions/ by G. Johnstone Stoney 
(‘ Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society,’ vol, i. p. 68, and ‘ Philos. 
Mag.’ June, 1878, p. 467) ; ^ On the Spheroidal State,’ by Richd. J. Moss (do. vol. i. 
p, 83) J * On the Mechanical Theory of Polarization Stress in Gases,’ by G. Johnstone 
Stoney Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society,’ vol. i. Memoir 6); 
* On the Mechanical Theory of Crookes’s Force,’ by George F. Fitzgerald (do. vol, i. 
Memoir 6). 
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tuToe placed across tlie layer, closed at the ends by patches of the heater and cooler, 
and *with sides that reflect molecules by the same law that a polished surface 
reflects light By employing this conception Mr. Stoney had shown that for small 
differences of temperature, and with a heater and cooler that are large, flat, parallel, 
and at a fixed distance asunder, the polarisation stress will vary nearly as 

PT 

where G is the flow of heat, P the tension of the gas, and T its temperature from 
absolute zero. 

By a wholly different method, first suggested by Mr. Fitzgerald in a letter to 
^ Nature/ whicn consists in calculating the transverse stress in the same way as 
Clausius has calculated the stress across the layer, Mr. Stoney had obtained the 
following symbolical expression for the difference between these stresses, that is, 
for the polarisation stress, 

ip 

where fi is the cosine of the angle made by the path of a molecule with the 
normal to the layer, I the proportion of molecules moving at that angle, and V® 
the mean of the squares of their velocities. 

By applying the same method of investigation to the general case of gas 
polarised in" any way, Mr. Fitzgerald had obtained the expresrions for the most 
general stresses that can arise, radial and tangential, and had shown them to be 
identical in form with the corresponding equations given by Maxwell in his electro- 
magnetic theory of light. 

And, finally, by attending to the conditions indicated by the theory, Mr. Moss 
had succeeded in keeping spheroidal drops in existence for upwards of an hour and 
a half, and had ascertained that spheroidal drops may be supported on air 
devoid of vapour. This last very important confirmation of the theory was estab- 
lished by e 2 jperiments on melted paraffin at temperatures at which separate experi- 
ments had shown that no evaporation could he detected after a prolonged exposure 
of the paraffin in vacuo. 


5, On the Game of Travelling Motion of Spheroidal D^ops, 

By G. Johnstone Stoney, MA.j F,B,8. 

In the course of the experiments referred to in the last communication a 
tendency in spheroidal diops to travel about over the smface of the liquid on which 
they rest had to be checked. This motion, where it was not simply duo to con- 
vection currents in the supporting liquid, was traced to differences of surface 
tension, and may, by sxutable arrangements, be made very swift. Thus, if sphe- 
roids of spirit of wine ox ether be floated on a surface of warm water, uie heavy 
vapour pouring down fiom the floating drops will, as is known, very much diminish 
the surface tension of the water wherever it comes in contact with it ; and, as it 
cannot be made to poui* down quite symmetrically all round, the drop finds itself 
on one side of the position of viinimvm tension, and is accordingly hunied along 
one radius of the rapid surface current which travels outwards in all directions 
from this point. The consequence is a veiy beautiful spectade, the drops dashing 
about with an appearance of great sprightliness. 


6. The Stcmhope Demonstrator/^ or Logical Machine^* By Robeet Haelet, 
♦ A model was exhibited. See * Mind,’ for April, 1878. 
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7 . Sur une nouvelle Methods de Fhotograjpliie Solaire et les D&com&rtes 
qu^elle donne touchmt la veritahle nature de la Fhotosphere.* Far Dr. 
J. Janssen. 

M. Janssen expose devant Tauditoire des sp^imens des pliotograpliies solsdxes 
qni sent obtenues a I’Observatoire de Meudon. 

Oes specimens comprennent ; 

1° Une contre-^preuve positive sur verre d’un clicb^ on I’image solaire a 30 
centimetres de diamitre. 

2® Des tirades sur papier, de firandissements qui donneraient h rimaere solaire 
1“ 50« de diametre. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 3® Des tirages sur papier, de grandissements de clicb^ originaux a une 4cbelle 
qui donnerait 4 metres et demi de diamitre a Pimage solaire. 

Oes specimens d^montrent qu’on obtient actuellement a Meudon les details de 
la granulation solaire comme les lunettes a&tronomiques ne pourraient les donner, 
r<Ssultat qui iustifie ce que M. Janssen avait annonc^ il y a une ann^e environ, a 
.savoir, qu’a regard du soleil, la photograpMe ^tait un moyen tout nouveau de 
decouvertes. 

Les principes sur lesquels repose la m^tbode qui a permis d’atteindre ce r^sultat 
sont les suivants : 

Une plus grande perfeefim des proc6d6s photograpMques, — Le collodion est 
seiisibilis^ avec des iodures et des bromures comme al’ordinaire, mais le coton poudre 
doit 6tre prdpar^ a haute temperature pour donner une couche d’une finesse sufiisante, 
Le ddveloppement se fait au fer, mais lontement, et on termine par un renforcement 
h 1 acide pyrogallique et au nitrate d’argent. 

2° U augmentation des dimensions de Vimage solaire qui a ete portee successive- 
ment de 10 a 12 centimetres de diametre qui etaient les dimensions ordinaires, a 
15, 20, 30, 49 centimetres et au-dela. 

3° F aGhromntisme cliimique de VOhjectif.. — Get achromatisme a 6t6 calcule pour 
rdunir en un faisceau, les rayons d’une r%ion ^troite du spectre situ^ pres de G. 
M. Janssen a constat<$ en efiet que dans les tres courtes poses, ces rayons sont 
les seuls actifs. Cette condition est tr^s importante pour la nettetd des images 
solaires. 

4® Fnjm la durh de la pose qui a aussi une infiuence capitals sur le rdsultat. 
O’est en r^duisant cette dur^e de a de seconde, qu’on a pu obtenir les 
granulations de la photosphere. 

Oomme il a ddj^ dte annoned, I’examen des photographies montre que la surface 
solaire est couverte d une granulation g4n^rale. Les formes, les dimensions, la 
distiibution de cette granulation ne sont pas en accord avec les idfies qubn 
s’litait form^es de ces 41^ments de la photosphere, d’apr&s Fexamen optique. Les 
images photogi’apMques ne confirment nuUement I’idde que la photosphere soit 
con8titu(% par des <51toents dont les formes constantes rappelleraient des feuilles de 
saule, des ^ains de riz, etc. 

Oes formes qui pen vent se rencontrer accidentellement en tel ou tel point, ne sont 
que des exceptions, et ne peuvent otre consid^^es comme exprimant une loi g^n^rale 
de la constitution du milieu photosph4rique. Les images photographiques nous 
conduisent k des id(5es heaucoup plus simples et plus rationelles sur la constitution 
de la photosphere. 

Fof'mes des SUments granulait'es. — Si Ton dtudie la granulation dans les points ou 
elle est le mieux formee, on voit que les grains ont des formes tr^s varices, mais qui 
se rapportent plus ou moins a la forme sph^rique. Oette forme est g6n6ralement 
d’aiitant mieux atteinte que les Clemente sont plus petits. Dans les grains tres 
nomhreux, ou les formes sont plus ou moins irregxdieres, on voit que ces grains sont 
formas par I’agregation d’^ltoents plus petits rappelant la sphere. La m^me, oii la 
granulation est moins nette et ou les grains paraissent 4tii6s, on sent que la sphere 
a ^t6 la forme premiere des 41^ments, forme plus ou moins modifi^e par Feffet des 
forces qui agissent sur ce corps. 

La forme normale des dl^ments granulaires de la photosphere parait done se 

* La communication 6tait illustr6o avec quelques grandes Photographies Solaires. 
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rapporter a la sphere, et les figures irr4guliei*es paraissent s’y rattaclier encore, 
soft que Moment ait constitu4 par des corps plus petits, soit que ce m^me 61^- 
ment se ti’ouye plus ou moins d^form^ par Pefiet de forces ^trangeres agissant sur le 
milieu ou il est plong^. II r^sulte encore de ces considerations une consequence 
trls importante, c'est la preuve decoulant du fait mSme de la grande variete des 
formes des elements gi-anulaires, que ces elements sent constitues pa,r une matiere 
tres mobile qui cede avec facilite aux actions exterieures. L’etat liquids ou gazeux 
jouit de ces proprietes; mais en ayant egard h d^autres considerations que nous 
deyelopperons plus tard, on est conduit a admettro pour les granulations un etat 
tr^s analogue h. celui de nos nuages atmospheriques, e’est-^-due h. les considerer 
comme des corps constitues par une poussiere de matiere solide ou liquids nageant 
dans un milieu gazeux. 

Origins des gy'anudations . — Si la couche solaire qui forme la photosphere etait 
dans im etat de repos et d^dquilibre parfait, il results de sa fluidite, qu’elle formerait 
une enyeloppe continue autour du noyau solaire. Les elements granulaires se con- 
fondraient les uns dans les autres, Tedat du soleil serait uniforme dans toutes ses 
parties. Mais les courants gazeux ascendants ne permettent pas cet etat d’equilibre 
parfait. Oes courants brisent et divisent cette couche fluids en un grand nombre 
de points pour se faire jom ; de la la production de ces elements qui ne sont que des 
fractions de lenyeloppe photospherique. Oes elements fractionnaires tendent k 
prendre la forme spherique par la grayite propre de leurs parties constituantes ; de 
la la forme globulaire qui, comme on yoit, ne correspond pas k un etat d^equilihre 
absolu, mais seulement relatif, celui ou la matiere photospherique, ne pouyant se 
constituer en une couche continue, est diyisee en detnents qiu tendent k prendre 
indiyiduellement leur figure d’equilibre. Mais cet etat" d’equilibre indiyiduel des 
parties est lui-meme assez rarement realise ; en des points nombreux, les courants 
entrainent plus ou moins fortement les elements granulaires, et leur forme globulaire 
d’equilibre est alteree, jusqu’a deyenir tout-iirfait meconnaissable quand les mouve- 
ments deyiennent plus yiolents. 

Oes mouyements, dontla couche gazeuse ou nagent les elements photospheriques 
est incessamment a^tde, ont des points d’eiection. La surface solaire est ainsi 
diyisee en regions de calme et d’actiyite relatiyes, d’ou results la production du 
reseau photospherique. En outre, dans les points mimes do calme relatif, les 
mouvements du milieu photospherique ne permettent pas aux elements granulaires 
de se disposer en couchede niyeau, d‘ou results Tenfoncement plus ou moins grand 
des grains au-dessous de la surface, et par suite, en egard au grand pouvoir absor- 
bant du milieu ou nagent ces elements, la grande diflference d’iclat des grains sur les 
images photogxaphiques. 

Ainsi, une premiere etude des nouyelles photographies nous conduit dej^ k 
modifier beaucoup nos iddes sur la photosphere, ot I’ensemble des donnees qu^elles 
nous foumissent nous conduit §. cette idee si simple sur la constitution des elements 
photospheriques et sur les transformations qu’ils eprouyent par Teifet des forces 
auxqu^es ils sont soumis. 

Tirons encore cette consequence du fait de la rarete relative des grains les plus 
brillants dans les images photographiques, que le pouvoir lumineux du soleil reside 
principalement dans un petit nombre de points de sa surface. En d’autres termes, 
d la surface solaire etait couverte entierement par les elements granulaires les plus 
brillants qu’elle nous montre, son pouvoir lumineux serait. d’aprSs une premiere 
approximation sur laquelle nous aurons k revenir, de dix k vingt fois plus con- 
siderable. 


n est encore une grande question sur laquelle les faits precedents jettent un 
jour nouveau: (fest la question si souvent debattue de la variation du pouvoir 
lumineux du soleil. H est evident que les taches ne peuvent plus etre considerees 
comme formant Teiement principal des variations que I’astre peut eprouver, et 
qu^ faudra desormais considerer le nombre et le pouvoir lumineux variable des 
llemente granulaires qui peuvent jouer ici un rdle preponderant. 

J'ajouterai enfin que retude des demieres photographies montre que la surface 
photcfipheiique est dans un etat d'agitation extreme, que les elements granulaires 
sttbissmit les transformations les plus rapides k I’epoque actuelle qui est cependant 
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celle d^un minimum de taclies, ce qui tend A d^montrer qua Tactivit^ solaire ne 
s^arr^te jamais, mais qu^elle prend sensiMement des formes diff^rentes pendant les 
p^riodes de maximum et de minimum. 

M. Janssen se reserve de revenir sur la nature precise de ces mouTements des 
€l4ments de la surface photosph^rique qui ont une si grande importance pour la 
constitution du soleil. 


8 . Sur la Gonstii/ubtion des Spectres Photograpliiques quand V action lummeme 
est eaMm&mmt courte. Par Db. J. Janssen. 

M. Janssen a constate par des experiences nombreuses dont les premieres re- 
montent a 1874, que I’etendue du spectre pbotograpMque pent se reduire A une 
bande etroite situle pr^s de la Hgne G- (du c6te du rouge) quand le temps de Paction 
lumineuse est tres court. 

M, Janssen montre A Pauditoire des spectres pbotograpbiques du soleil qui 
demontrent cette propriete. Une plaque notamment porte 7 spectres obtenus ayec 
le mSme appareil et dans les m^mes conditions, sauf le temps de pose qui a 6t^ suc- 
cessivement de 6™, 2“, I’”, 80“*, 16®, 1®. Le spectre correspondant A est tres 
complet et s^^tend de Pultra violet a b dans le vert; les autres se r6tr6cissent 
successivement et celui de 1 seconds ne consiste qu’en une bande ^troite de rayons 
un peu moins r^frangibles que G. 

Ces experiences ont ete faites avec des appareils en quartz et en spath. 

On a etudie A ce point de vue les collodions sensibilises avec les iodures et 
brdmures de Potassium, Ammonium, Cadmium, Lithium, etc., employes isoiement 
ou associes. Les spectres n’ont pas la mime etendue pour ces diverses substances, 
mais le principe de la reduction a une bande subsiste toujours pour les poses trla 
courtes. 

Ainsi le principe dont il s^agit est general. Cette importante propriete a des 
consequences theoriques et pratiques importantes. Eelativement a ces demilres, il 
en results qu’on peut obtenir des images pbotograpbiques tolerables avec des lentUles 
pourvu que le temps de Taction lumiueuse soit trAs court, ce qui est le cas pour le 
soleil. On voit de plus que Tacbromatisme des objectifs pboto^apMques peut Itre 
obtenu beaucoup plus rigoureusement que celm des objectife pour la vision, 
puisque les rayons qu^on doit superposer n’appartiennent qu'a un point tres limite 
de spectre. 

La lunette pbotograpbique solaire de I’Observatoire deMeudon a dtl construite 
d’aprAs ces pnncipes. 


9. Quelques re^narques sur V eclipse totals et la Goiiromie. 

Pa/r Db. J. Janssen, 

M. Janssen rappelle une idle dmise dans son rapport sur Tdclipse de 1871, idle 
qu’il a ddveloppde au OongrAs de Glasgow. 

UaprAs cette idde la couronne dtant formde au moins en grande partie par des gaz 
dans lesquels figure Thydrogene, les jets protubdrantiels qui ddpassent la chromo- 
spbAre, doivent augmenter Timportance de cette atmospbAre coronale, et surrout 
doivent lui donner, avant quails se soient dissipds, une apparence tourmentde et 
irrdgidiere. 

Oes grandes colonnes bydrogdndes peuvent expliquer les apparences de trainees 
lumineuses prdsentdes si souvent par la couronne pendant les dclipses totsles. 
Lorsque ces jets protubdrantiels sont irAs nqmbreux et trAs puissants, ils doivent 
en outre troubler considdrablement Tdtat statique du fi.uide coronal, et la couronne 
ne peut alois presenter I’aspect d^une atmospbAre en dquilibre. La constitution et 
Taspect de la couronne doivent done varier suivant la fidquence et Timportance des 
protuberances. A TApoque du maximum des jets protubliantiels, qui est A peu 
prAs celle du maximum des tacbes, TatmospbAre coronale doit, toutes cbosea dgales 
d’ailleurs, prdsenter un aspect moins rdgulier, et rdvdler un dtat plus trouble. 
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Au contraire, a r^poq[ue ou les pli^nomenes extrapliotospli^riques se calment et 
prSsentent leur minirmim d^action, le milieu coronal peut reprendi’e une figure 
relativement plus r^guli^re et se rapprocher dayantage des conditions d’une atmo*^ 
sphere en ^quilibre. 

Si nous pov'is^dions des dessins ties exacts de la figure de la couronne pendant 
les Eclipses totales des derniers siecles, il serait Hen int^ressant de les ^tudier k ce 
point de yue. 

Mallieiireusement les descriptions et les dessins que nous poss4dons ne sont 
g^ndralement pas assez fidHes ni assez precis pour seryjr tres utilement i cet objet. 

Oependant on peut consid^rer comma confirmant Tid^e ^rnise, les obseryations 
precises de Tdclipse de 1842 analys^es par Arago. On yoit en effet que la couronne 
€tait alors form^e d^anneaux concentriques nettement termin^es, ce qui indiqiie un 
6tat relatif d'^quilibre. Or, I’ann^e 1842 4tait une ^poque de minimum. 

En 1871, la couronne presentait au contraire un aspect tres tourment^ que j^ai 
d^crit dans mon m^moire, Et cette ann^e 4tait une ^poque de maximum. 

Ajoutons maintenant que la couronne pendant la demise Eclipse de Juillet 
1878, d’apres les premieres relations publi^es, aurait ^te trouy^e tres basse et d’un 
aspect tout diiF^rent de celui de 1870 et 1871. Nous sommes encore dans la 
p^riode minimum, puisque les taches solaires sont encore actueUement si rares, cette 
observation semble done confirmer encore Tid^e que nous ayons toise dans le 
m^moire de 1871 et d^yelopp^e au Oongrls de Glasgow. 

Nous Comptons reyenir sur ce point, mais nous deyons faire remarquer que si 
pour nous, I’aspect et la constitution de la couronne sont en dependance 
ayec les pb^nomenes protub^rantiels, il ne faut pas oublier cependant que la 
couronne peut encore emprunter une partie de ses aspects a des mati^res cosmiques 
circuiant autour du soleii dans ces regions, etyenant compliquer ainsi les apparences 
de Tatmospbere coronale. 


10. On a ‘N’ew Form of Becdvmg Instrmnent for Microphone, By W. J. 

Millab, G,JEJ,, Sec, Inst, Bngineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 

Tbe author, baying been engaged in experiments upon tbe transmission of sound 
by wires without tbe aid of electricity or magnetism, bad bis attention more 
particularly directed to the connection between the strains produced in the bodies 
experimented upon and the sounds emitted. These experiments baying been 
carried out with copper wires, it occurred to the author, after the announcement of 
the Microphone of Professor Hughes, that, since a magnetic needle, arranged as a 
galyanometer, has certain definite motions due to tbe flow of the electric curi’ent, 
Shen if tbe needle were flxed^ instead of moving it would bo thrown into a state of 
strain^ and it would then giye out sounds corresponding to the changing condition 
of the current. To test this, a few yards of coyered copper wire were passed 
lengthwise, in galyanometer fashion, along a small bar magnet ; sounds were imme- 
diately detected on breaMng contact, when tbe magnet was pressed to tbe ear. 
Ibese sounds were much re-inforced by placing the magnet agamst the shallow lid 
of a pasteboard box, or by plating it on a piece of tin. 

A borse-sboe magnet with two or three ypds of the same wire (about No. 30) 
laid lengthwise along one of its limbs, and with tbe lid of a tin box placed on tbe 
flat sides of the ends of tbe magnet, -made an excellent receiyer— speaking, singing, 
&e., being easily rendered audible. 

A small form of receiyer was exhibited by the author at tbe meeting, consisting 
of a bar magnet S inches long, ^ inches broad, and about inches thick. About 
6 yards of No. 30 coyered copper wire are passed backwards and forwards lengthwse 
along the magnet, galyanometer fashion j tbe magnet is placed in a shallow paste- 
bewurd box, and a couple of pieces of tin are laid above and below tbe magnet (as 
this appeared to still further strengthen tbe sounds) ; tbe lid is tiien placed on, and 
the whole is thus rendered an easily portable pocket instrument. With this instru- 
memt, sneaking, singi]^^ besides other Microphone phenomena, are readily 

obtained. A single Ledanchd cell, weaMy charged, was used ; a rough form of 
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microplione being used as transmittor, con^ting of Wo pieces of carbon, toucMng 
slightly; one of the connecting wires resting over an upright pasteboard box into 
wMch the sounds were directed. 

The author also stated that he had found that sounds could be obtained 
without a magnet, the receiver being simply a piece of tin around which a few 
yards of copper wire is wound. An aiTangement of this kind was exhibited with 
which various microphone phenomena had been obtained ; the sounds, however, 
being much reduced in loudness. 


MTUUDAT, AUGUST 17, 1878. 
The Seotim did not meet 
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MomAZ AmmT 19, ms. 

A Department of Mathematics ms constituted. — See p, 457. 

The following Papers were read in the General Section 

1. Eejport of the Committee on Atmospheric Bleotrioitij, 
See Reports, p. 103. 


2. On Edmunds^ Electrical Phonoscope. By W. Ladd. 

An instrument for producing figures of light from vibrations of sound. It 
consists essentially of tmree parts — an induction coil, an interrupter, and a rotary 
vacuum tube. 

The action of the instrument is as follows : — Sounds from the voice or other 
sources produce vibrations on the diaphragm of the interrupter, which being in 
the primary circuit of the induction coil, induce at each interruption a current in 
the secondary coil similar to the action of a contact-breaker or rheotome. There- 
fore each vibration is made visible as a flash in the vacuum tube. The tube 
revolving all the time at a constant speed, the flashes produce a symmetrical figure 
as the spokes of a wheel, or as in the Gassiot star. The number of spokes or radii 
are according to the number of vibrations in the interrupter during a revolution of 
the tube, and the number of vibrations being varied to any extent according to the 
sounds produced, the figures in the revolving tube will be vaiied accordingly. The 
same soxmds always produce the same figures, providing the revolution be constant. 
In case of rhythmical interruptions being produced in a given sound, as in a tiill, 
most beautiful effects are noticeable, owing to the omission of certain radii in 
regular positions in the figure. 

The uses of this instrument are the rendering visible of sounds, and showing 
the vibrations required in their production, and is a mode of confirming by sight an 
appeal to the ear. 

3. On Byrne^s Oompomd Plate Pnevmaiic Battery, By W. Ladd. 

This battery is the invention of Dr. Byrne, of Brooklyn, U.S. A. The chief features 
in this battery are a compound negative plate, and a simple mechanical means for 
preventing polarisation. The negative plate consists of the extreme negative 
element platinum, backed up by a plate of copper to reduce the resistance ; the 
copper being protected by a thin sheet of lead, to prevent any local action that 
might occur owing to holes in the platinum, which would allow the exciting fluid 
to attack the copper, and a thicker sheet of lead on the back of the copper which 
is japanned. So a plate in section would show as consisting of, first, a sheet of 
platinum, then thin lead, then copper, and last, the thick japanned lead, the whole 
hemg soldered together to form a solid plate.** 

The batteries are built up with a zinc plate and two of the compound plates ; 
the excithog fluid being a bichromate of potash and dilute sulphuric acid solution. 

This hatteiy would soon become polarised but for the infection of air between 
the plates, which action appears simply mechanical and not chemical, various gases 
produdng no different effects, . 

"When the air is pumped in, the most extraordinary effects may he produced, 
the quantity" being much more than that of any other battery of the same size. 
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It is mucli used in tke States for surgical operations, its extreme portability 
and control rendering it peculiarly useful in tbis direction. 

The platinum loop can be raised to any temperature, and kept at tbe same 
simply^ by the action of tbe foot on tbe bellows, leaving both bands at liberty for 
operating, there also being an entire absence of ^irnes or other disagreeable smells. 

A battery of four small cells will beat 9 inches of No. 16 platinum wire to 
redness. 


4. A Diagonal Byepiecefor certain Optical Bsperiments* 

By Professor G-. Forbes. 

A dia^on^ eyepiece usually consists of a jjiece of plane unsilvered glass in the 
eyepiece, inclined at an angle of 45° to the axis of a telescope, so that light can be 
sent through tbe object-glass, while the tdescope can still be used for direct vision, 
experiments on the velocity of light, the fight which has been thus sent out 
is itself examined through the telescope after reflection, and it is required to have 
this light as intense as possible. The diagonal glass must play two parts, which 
are in a certain sense contradictory. It must reflect as much light as possible 
through the telescope, and it must let as much as possible of the return light 
pass Ihrough to tbe eye. But at the time of emission tbe plane glass really allows 
only j^tb of tbe whole light to pass through, and on its return ^tbs are allowed 
to pass. Hence, on the whole, only ||a, or *06, of the light is received. Fizeau 
and Oomu used double plane mirrors of microscope glass, thus doubling the 
reflection, and the latter found that he got T6 of the whole light. But this in- 
creases the evil caused by defects in tbe transparency of tbe glass, tbe imperfection 
of the polish, and the presence of dust, which, however insensible in ormnary cir- 
cumstances, produce a luminous field, which is very troublesome when powerful 
^hts are used. To remedy this the author used a plane silver mirror, with a hole 
in tbe centre of such a size as to permit half of the light falling on the object- 
glass to pass through. In this way half of the light is sent out, and half of the 
return light illuminates the eye ; so that we utilise *^5 of the light, and we have 
a perfectly dark field in the centre of the hole. This is theoretic^y four times as 
powerful as an unsilvered glass reflector, and practically tbe darkness of field 
makes it ten times as good. 

5. A Clock with Detached Train, By Professor G-. Forbes. 

In tbe course of some experiments still progressing, the author has used a clock 
to give electric signals every second. It was made by E. Dent and Oo., and has a 
train of only one wheel and one pinion. This clock only goes for one hour, but 
serves the purpose for which it was made. To make it go for a longer time, it was 
driven by a weight hung by a pulley on an endless chain in the usual way, and a 
common 5s. Swiss alarum clock was attached, which was connected with the chain, 
to wind it up continuously. This answers so well that a similar construction is sug- 
gested as not only tbe cheapest but also the best form of a clock vtith escapement. 
It consists of a pendulum and escapement with no train whatever, with an endless 
chain or tiiread passing over a pulley on tiie axis of the scape-wheel, and also over 
that of a secondary clock, hanging between them in a festoon which supports tbe 
weight by a pulley. The secondary clock gives tbe hours and minutes, and the 
clock wiihout train shows the seconds. We thus have a clock without the errors 
introduced by a train. It is a gravity escapement without the locking friction. 


6. An Instrmmnt for Indicating cmd Measurvng the Fire-damp in Mines* 
By Professor Q*. Forbes. 

The instrument exhibited consists of a resonator of variable dimensions, and a 
tuning-fork of defboite pitch. The resonator is a metal tube 1 inch in diameter 

♦ *Proceedings’E.S.F.1878. 
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and 15 inclies long, in wMcli a piston slides so as to regulate the length of the 
tube. This tube is fixed in a block of wood, to which is attached a tuning- 
fork, whose points are just above the open end of the tube. The tuning-fork is 
sounded in any convenient way, and the piston is moved out and in, until the 
proper length is found, which is indicalM by the resonator intensifying the 
sound of the tuning-fork. With practice the length can thus bo determined 
with an accuracy of at least 1 in 260. But the length of resonator depends 
upon the density of the gas, a light gas requiring a longer resonator ; and by 
reading off on a scale the position of the piston we judge of its density. In 
this manner 1 or 2 per cent, of fire-damp mixed with common air can bo detected. 
Barometric pressure produces no difference. The temperature correctiog is made 
by readmg off a thermometer of the proper dimensions in place of reading off* a 
fixed mai^ on the piston. The only error is by the presence of dense carbonic 
acid gas. But carbonic acid gas tends to destroy the explosive character of fire- 
damp, and it appears that if the presence of carbonic acid prevented the instru- 
ment from indicating fire-damp it would certainly ho sumcient to prevent the 
explosive chai’acter of the fire-damp. 


7. On Oertain Phenomena Acoompannjwij Jlai)}bows,'^ 

By Professor Silyaots P. Thompson, D,8c., B.A. 

The author narrated several instances of rainbows, seen chiefly in Switzerland, 
where radial streaks of light devoid of colour wer$ observed within the primary 
and without the secondary how. The explanation suggested was as follows : 
wedge-shaped radial stieaks are beams of sunlight,' which become visible diffuse 
reflection j&ona particles of matter in their path, just as the apparently divergent 
beams of sunrise or sunset become visible. These beams ” being practically parallel 
to one another, appear to converge in the point exactly opposite the sun by perspec- 
tiye ; or, in fact, just as the parcel beams of sunset appear divergent. Since the 
rainbow has for its centre the point opposite the sun, such beams must have posi- 
tions radial with respect to the how. They resemble, therefore, the Payons dw 
CrSpmcule occasionally seen in the east at sunset. They had never been observed 
crossing the dark space between the primaiy and secondary hows. A similar 
phenomenon of rays might he sometimes seen in sunlight when the shadow of the 
observer fell upon a slightly turbid lake or river. 


8. Nefm Magnetic Figures. By ^ilvanus P. Thompson, 

Professor oflSutper menial Physics in ’Unherslfy Oollrge^ Bristol, 

The author desires to draw the attention of the Section to the series of magnetic 
figures exhibited, which has recently been completed. The figures aro permanently 
seemed on glass by a process described in recent communications to the Physical 
Societies of London and Paris ; and they have also beert photographed as trans- 
parencies for the lantern. 

It is believed that the figures assumed by iron filings in magnetic fields of many 
different l^ds, in the series ^now produced, will he found of great use in the study 
and teaching of known laws of magnetic and electrodynamic action, and also in 
the experimental determination of the action of magneto-dynamic and electro- 
dynamic systems and machines. Paradaj discovered that the lines of force traced 
out thus hy iron filings possessed a significance' hitiierto disregarded, and revealed 
indeed the very seat of the attractions and repulsions taking place between 
magnetic bodies. The method had indeed been imperfectly employed by Mus- 
schenhrdck at an earlier date, hut it only became reaHy finiitfiil in the hands of 
'Paraday. The author has applied Paraday^s reasoning to the figures produced by 

* ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ October 1878. 
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electric currents traversing conductors in various circumstances, and finds that 
from the figures alone nearly all the recognised electrodynamic, magneto-dynamic 
and magneto-electric relations can he deduced or verified. 

The scries of figures now presented illustrate amongst other matters the 
following actions : — 

(3.) The attraction for repulsion) of magnets by magnets. 

(2.) The attraction (or repulsion) of currents by currents. 

(3.) The attraction (or repulsion) of magnets by currents. 

(4.) The rotation of magnets by currents. 

(5.) The rotation of currents by magnets. 

(6.) The rotation of a magnet round its own axis under the influence of a current. 
(7.) The repulsion by a current of its own ^arts. 

(8.) The mutual inductive action of solenoids and magnets, and of magnets and 
magnetic matter. 

(0.) The flow of currents in conductors and conducting media, 

(10.) The action on magnets of magnetic media. 

(11.) The action of magnetic insti'uments, magnetomotor, galvanometer, electro- 
dynamometer. 

(12. J The action of magneto-electro machines. 

(13.) The magnetic properties of cobalt and nickel. 

The figure illustrative of the lines of force surrounding a current baa been 
previously given by Faraday, Guthrie, and Barrett. Those illustrativo of the 
attraction and repidsion of parallol currents by Faraday, but imperfectly. Those 
Illustrativo of flow of currents in conductors by Kirchhofl*, Guthrie, and Carey 
Foster and Lodge. Those illustrating the iiclion of the galvanometer and the 
Gramme machine were suggested to mo respectively by ilr. 0. W. Cooke and 
Mons. A. Niaudet. The plu)iographs have been executed du*e<flly from the flling- 
ilguros by Mr. Robert Gillo, of Bridgwater, of the Arm of K. Yerh and Co., of 
Netting flill, the eminent manufacturers of photographic transparencies for the 
lantern. 


0. On Di musicmalMjuations^ and on some Verbal Bjap^esslons inNmiiencal 
Selenee. By Professor James Thomson, LBD,, FJLS. 

In recent years attention has been given, more than before, to relations among 
standard quantities of variable things, to be taken as units for use in giving nume- 
rical expression to various quantities of those things. The q^uantity of each dii- 
ft^ront variable thing selectoa as a unit might be, and often lias been, arbitrarily 
chosoti, independently of the quantities chosen for units of other things. ^ But 
groat advantages as to convenience and facility are attainable by making a 
methodical connection among the quantities to be seloctod for the units of the 
various things, so that wlien some ox the units are arbitrarily selected, the others 
will be derived from them in some good systematic way. 

The units thus arbitrarily selected are adlod fmidammfal mifs; and the others 
obtainable from them by the systematic mc^thod are called derived mite. 

Teaching on this subject is given in the early pages of Professor Clerk 
MaxwoLL^s < Treatise on bSlectiicity and Magnetism/ and in Professor Fverett’s 
^Treatise on the Oentimetre-Grammo-Second System of XJnits.^ The subject is 
important ; but much of the nomenclature and notation hitherto used is very con- 
fusing and unsatisfactory. 

I now wish to propose some amendments, or new modes of expression, which 
appear to be commendable. 

Instead of saying, as is done in Professor Everett’s very useful treatise,^ 

The Unit of acceleration varies directly as the unit of length, and inversely 
as the square of the unit of time 
I would propose to say 

The chmge-^^atio of the mit of aoedm^aiion is thewoduct of the^ ehmyenrixtio of 
the unit of length and the inverse second power of the change^ratio of the unit of 
Urn, 
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The of the new name, changM-atio, may he giren hy the following 

^^^torormoir.— In respect to changes of any Tariable, the ehemge^atio_ is the 
ratio of the new value to the old, for any change from, one value of that variable to 
anotlier. 

Furtlier, in Everett’s treatise, tlie relation already referred to among the units 
of Ungth, time, and acceWatim, is stated in some other ways, which I will next 

.... length” 

“ The dimensions of acceleration are ' 

« , . „ , unit of length „ 

The dimensions of the unit of acceleration are 

Instead of either of these, I would substitute this — 

^ 1 . change-ratio of unit of length 

Ohange-ratio of umt of acceleration = (^ange»of tilt of 

This expression states clearly and correctly all the truth which is meant to he con- 
veyed hy the previous statements. 

In order now to he enabled to speak, in language brief and free from 
ambiguity, of any numerical expression whatever, whether whole or fractional, 
greater or less than unilyr, ox unity itself, I shall use the word nmieric, which I 
recommend for general use, to comprise all the meanings which at present are con- 
veyed in common nse, hut with much of troublesome ambiguity, by words or 
phrases such as numhef', fraction, numh&t' or fraction, number anAjraotiom, number 
&r p*ofper fraction or improper' fraction, I recommend that, as soon as possible, 
the word number should he restricted to its only proper signification, which is often 
at present designated in an objectionable way by the two words whole number,” 
hut which is often also expressed, and really properly so, by the single word 
number* 

Now we have no right to speak of dividing one c[uantity by another of a dis- 
similar Mnd, except, merely for brevity, in the case of dividing the numeric 
expressing the one quantity hy the numeric expressing the other quantity, after we 
have fixed upon units of the two things. Thus we have no right to speak of unit 
of length divided hy wnit of time, nor to employ, unless perhaps for brevity, and 
under an implied protest, such a notation as 

Unit of lei^th 
Unit of time * 

Eurther, we have no right to speak of “ second power of unit of nor of 
square of unit of tiineJ^^ Thfe name poioej* seems admirably well suited (whether 
hy deliberate design entirely, or partly hy good chances) for its uses in referojico to 
what axe called powers, whether integral or fractional, of any numerics, as for 
instance 

X^-'^K &c., &c, ; 


* Thus, for instance, in Ibe public regulations for Post Office BiwingH Banks, 
i^ued by authority of the Postmaster-General British Postal Ouido ’), the intima- 
tion is made thar these lanlis dejwsits of one shilling, or any number of shillings, 
will he reeewed,''" this being, however, subject to some restrictions, which need not 
be mentioned here, merely assigning limits to the amounts that will be accepted 
from any one person. Now the words here quoted would convey a false statement 
of what the Post Office authorities really mean to announce, if the woid “number ” 
were allowed to mean a fractional numerical expression. The announcement is 
obviously framed on the presumption that the word “number ” in it can only mean 
legally what in the present paper is referred to as its otAj proper signification, that, 
nam^y, which is commonly designated as “a whole mmber ” or “ an integir.^'' If 
an intendmg depositor, understanding the word “ number ” in the extended sense in 
which it is very often, and also qmte authoritatively used, would ofEer a deposit of 
7|«,, his offer would be refused, as it would amount to 7^. kd,, which is not contem- 
plated in the regulations as an amount to be accepted as a deposit. 

More ^Tuples to the same effect might be cited from usages in practical 
onsmess affairs ; and also from usages of scientific writers in arithmetic and in other 
branches of mathematics, but the oue here given mav suffice. 
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and also for its uses in cases sucli as 

&C.J &c. ; 

in any of wHcli .r may denote any numeric wliole or fractional. 

Sucli expressions as the square of the wiit of time are not to he approved of. 
That expression, for instance, is tod IDce such comhinations of words as a squmr 
second, or a square minute. It is not really quite so unreasonahle, however, because 
there is a good meaning sometimes intended though badly expressed, when the 
squa 7 *e of the unit of time is spolcen of, that unit being then regarded as a variable, 
and the true meaning being usually just what may be distinctly stated as the second 
power of the change-ratio of the umt of time* A second is essentially a constant 
quantity of time ; and the square of a second, a second squared, and the second power 
of a second of time, are all of them essentially meaningless conjunctions of words. 

It is to be observed tkit any ratio is a numeric, or may be treated as such to 
any degree of approximation we please ; and so we can have the second power or 
any other power of a change ratio ; and we are entitled properly to write as a frac- 
tion any power of any change-ratio divided by any power of the same or of any 
other change-ratio. That fraction will be itself a numeric, and may properly form 
one side of an equation having a numeric for its other side. 

It follows, then, under the views already offered, as to legitimate find illegiti- 
mate modes of expression and notation, that such notations as 
1 yard _ 1 foot 
^iuute)2 1200 ^second)*' 

which is given in Dr. Everett’s Treatise (page 4), as a very expressive notation now 
becoming common, are not commendable, and are such as it is desirable promptly 
to reject. Wo might quite rightly note that 

^ yard _ 1 /minute y 
foot 1200 \ second/ ' 

but it would be illegitimate to pass from this, by imitation of a real algebraic pro- 
cess, so as to write 

^yard^ 1 ( minute )^ 
foot 1200 (second)*' 

and thence farther to make a pseudo-multiplication of both sides by foot, and a 
pseudo-division of both sides hy (minute)*, and so to bring out the seeming equa- 
tion above objected to. 

The name dimensiom of units is subject to a distressing ambigtiity. It might 
mean the greatness or smallness of thorn ; and indeed a dimonsional equation is for 
the very imrpose of tolling how the greatness of some units clianges in accordance 
with changes made in the greatness of other units. I’his is not, however, the idea, 
which is attached to the word dimemum in dimensional equations* It is mentally 
associated rather with such notions as the three dimensions in space, length,, 
breadth, and thickness (not to say also with the rfuiciful notions, so often now put 
forward, of a fourth dimension in space, or a 2Jth, or 4glh, or an inlinite number of 
other alleged dimensions in a dreamland space, ziot found in our world or conceived 
in our brain). It has, in fact, to do with change-ratios, or powers of change-ratios 
of quantitative units, whereby the magnitudes of tho various units are mutually 
connected, and some of them specified by reference to others. There is, I may re- 
mark, for instance, in Dr. Everett’s hook, one article on Dimensions of Units, and 
another on Dimensiom of the Earth, Now the word dimensions in these two cases 
has totally different meanings. 


10. On Lead cmd Platinised Lead as a Substitute for Oarbon and Platinised 
Silver, in LeclancM, Bichromate, and Smee^s Batteries* Bij Edwaut) 
T. Hardman, F*0*8*, ^c. 

The chief objections to carbon as a positive plate are : (] ) the difficulty of 
preparation j (2) the Hndted size of the plates ; (3) their brittleness ; and (4) tho 
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difficulty of ensuring perfect connection. As to tlie last, it often occurs that the 
exciting solution m&es its way upwards through the porous carbon and gradually 
destroys the metallic connections, except when the cell has been very carefully 
constructed. Inconveniences like this in a Leclanch^ electiic boll battery induced 
the author to substitute pieces of gas-pipe for the carhop, and tliis answered 
admirably for months. The addition of a little hydrochloric acid occasionally to 
the exciting solution of ammonium chloride being neceysaiy. 

Double Jluid Biehrtmate Battery, — Ordinary sheet-lead is an eifeciive sub- 
stitute for carbon in this battery. Like all bichromate batteries, it is not constant, 
req^uiring frequent renewal of the bichromate. The lead is practically unaffiectod. 

Blafmmd Lead^ Single Fluid Bhliromafe^ and Sineds Batteries, — Unprepared 
lead is tolerably effective for the ordinary bichromate battery, but its power is 
enormously increased when the surfaces are roughened, and thinly coated with 
platinum. A single cell with plates about 3 inches by 4 inches will heat 4 inches 
of platinum wire of about 20 gauge, and fuses the hair-like platinum wire used 
sometimes to explode gunpowder. 

It is equally effective as a Smee battery. The results appear to be quite as 
powerful. It answers capitally for worldng medical coils. The platinising is 
readily effected by a process described by the author,’^ 

In conclusion, the author points out that large batteries can be thus constructed 
very cheaply by any amateur, and that the size of the cell is almost unliinitod, as 
it is easy to get any sized sheet of lead ; while with carbon cells of largo size the 
plates require a multiplicity of connections. 

It is recommended to withdraw both plates from the exciting solution when 
out of use. After being immersed some months, the platinum coating seems to 
suffer a little, but can be easily renewed. 

Platinised lead has been recommended for Grove’s battery by Callan,t but has, 
I believe, never been tried in the forms I have mentioned. 


11 . On a New Form of Flectro-Eegisierwg A;pjgaratus. By Denny Lane. 

In many forms of registering apparatus the friction of the tracing point upon the 
paper is so great that it cannot be overcome by the motive force of iho index of the 
instrument to be registered. It is proposed to move the reginteriug pencil by inde- 
pendent mechanism actuating an arm which is always kc'pt paiullol with the index. 
The index is placed between two small screws on the independent arm, the ends of 
which are so placed as to be distant j of an inch from the index, while the latter 
is exactly parallel with the registering arm. A voltaic current enters the index, 
and so long as both arms are exactly paralhd no currtmt can pass to tuthor screw. 
If, however, the index moves ox an inch, it touches one or other of the Hcrt'ws, 
and the current Is completed to one or other of tw() electro-magnotH. I^his 
electro-magnet attracts an^ armature which releases the detent of a tiy train. 
The train^ coming into action shifts the registering arm until it becomes again 
pao^lel with the index, when the current ceases and the detent again ht)ld« the 
train. By this mode the registering arm is always maintained parallel with the 
mdex, and consequently the pencil which it carries registers the position of the 
index*; but the motive power is devhed from the springs or weights of the fly train. 
The only work which the index has to do is to make contact with one or otku* t>f 
the two screws. 

^ Instead of wheel trains, hydraulic or pneumatic apparatus may be employed to 
raise or lower the registering arm, the operation of each hdng controlled by inlet 
and outlet valves wrought by the armatures of electro-magnets. 

Unlike the photographic registrations, these can he seen at once, and the delay 

^ * The lead being cleaned with rough emery paper, and well roughened by a file, 

IS brushed over with bichloride of platinum. 

t Ann. Ch. Phys. (3) viii. 28 ; also Watts’s Chem. Diet. ii. 426. 
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and trouble incident to the preparation and development of sensitive papers are 
avoided. 

The system can also he applied to the regulation of clocks driven hy revolving 
pendulum or other continuous motion. The index hand may he moved hy an 
oscillating pendulum, and the independent hand moved hy a I'ovolving pendulum. 
If the revolving pendulum train goes too slow, contact is made and the current can 
he made to diminish fnction on a revolving disc ; and if the train goes too fast, 
the friction can he increased hy the current until the two movements hedome 
isochronous. In fact, any an^lar or rectilineal movement can he repeated with 
any required force without imposing any seu&ihlo friction on the originating 
apparatus. 


12, On m Isochronic Fendulum, By Denny Lane. 

Every dynamic effect can he expressed hy three factors— weight, apace, and 
time. If successive events can he made exactly similar, they must occupy the 
same time, and time can he measured hy counting the number of such events. 

The oscillations of a pendulum are the events that are most generally employed 
for this purpose, hut the successive events are not exactly similar, in consequence of 
variations of five kinds ; — 

1. Variation in temperature causing change in length of pendulum. 

2. Variation in density of the air in which pendulum moves. 

3. Ditto in viscidity of the air. 

4. Change in arc of oscillation. 

6. Change in impulse given in order to maintain arc. 

It has been the habit hitherto to inti'oduce compensations in order to counter- 
balance these variations, or some of them. I propose, instead of compensating for 
variations after they have arisen, to prevent the variations from occurring, or at 
least to confine them within limits so nan'ow that they shall not affect the time of 
the oscillation. 

Lst.^ To prevent variations of temperature the pendulum is enclosed in a case 
which is kept at a constant temperattu’e, the case being surrounded hy a tiuid Icept 
always at the same heat hy a thermostat. This thermostat is a vessel filled with 
an expansible liquid, like alcohol, which hy variation in volume raises or depresses 
mercury contained in a bent tube. The upper surface of the mercury in one leg 
of the bout tube acts as a valve to increase or diminish the supply of coal- 
gas to a burner, and maintains at a constant teraporaturt^ the fiiiid sur- 
rounding the pcmdulum case, and therefore the pendulum itself. Thus variation in 
heat is prevented. 

2 lid. The pendulum case is hormotically scaled, th(‘ sides being rigid, and thus 
any (*hango in the im^ssure of the air contained is pie\<mtcMl. 

;ird. The aiv r(‘inaining at, the same temperature and pressure, any variation in 
its \iseidi1y is prev(*nt(‘(l. 

4th. All tht‘ retarding forces being equal, the arc* must lie c'qual if the impulse 
given to maintain the arc remains constant. 

51 h. The im])uls(‘ is given to the pendulum hy the interniittcmt at‘tion of an 
elect ro-magn('t, which is active as the pendulum descends, hut loses its magnetism 
as the ])endulum risoM. This impulse Sliould remain the same if the* current whi(‘h 
producers it remains the same, and this can he oUectcd iu three dilleront ways. 
Every electric* current dopouding directly on the cdectro-mothe force, and inversely 
on the resistance, if the electro-motive force and the resistance remain the same or 
retain the same ratio, the current is constant. 

(a) It is proposed to maintain the current the same hy a vibrating regulator, 
consisting of an adjustable armature, attached to a balance, and placed above an 
electro-magnet incrudod in the main circuit. As the current passes it attracts the 
armature, which, as soon as tlxe current ceases, is again drawn away hy the action 
of a counterpoise on the other end of balance. The intermittent current, therefore, 
keeps the balances iu vibration until the current falls below a (‘crtain ])oint, 
when the vibration ceases. So long as the vibration lasts, a small fuimol atlacliod 
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to the vibi^itor diverts from & regulating cell of the battery a minute stream of 
ex ci tin g fluid ; but if tbe vibration ceases this small stream pass^ on to the battery, 
and so increases its power until the vibrator is again set in motion and diverts the 
exciting fluid. Thus the current is continually restored to the right point, and the 
impulse continues to be the same. 

(5) If the electro-motive force varies, the current can be maintained constant 
by causing^ the resistance to vary in the same ratio. This can be eflected by a very 
hght pendulum, having the same period as the main pendulum. Any variation in 
the current will change the arc of the light pendulum, before the heavy pendulum 
is sensibly affected, and this variation of arc can be made to vary the resistance in 
a solid or fluid portion of the current. 

Two vibrators may he employed, with counterpoises slightly different. If the 
current is in the normal state, the light \ihrator acts, but not the heavy one. If 
the cun'ont be too strong, both vibrators act ; if too weak, neither. The action of 
both may he made to introduce resistance or diminish electro-motive force. The 
inaction of both may diminish resistance or increase electro-motive force, so as to 
restore the current to its normal condition. 

(c) The variations of the arc can be confined within very narrow limits by the 
following contrivance. A pjermanent magnet attached to a pendulum, b^r its 
attraction for two small magnets attached to a balance or unstable equilibrium^ 
causes the latter to oscillate so as to make contact when the pendulum is at the 
extremity, and break contact when at the middle of the arc ; the current so opened 
passes through an electro-magnet placed below the pendulum, V7hich torminatos in 
an armature. The current being made slightly stronger than is necessary for a 
g^ven arc, its oscillation increases until the permanent magnet attached to it brings 
into action a balance similar to the former, but placed somewhat further from Iho 
centre of oscillation. The action of the balance opens a second path for iho 
current, which is thus shunted from the electro-magnet, diminishes the impulse 
given by the latter, and so reduces the arc again. 

It is, therefore, concluded that if by any of the modes above mentioned, or any 
other system of rheostal, the current be maintained constant, the impulses will be 
equal, and the arc must be constant ; or, again, if the variation of the arc be kept 
within very narrow limits, the time of oscillation will remain constant, and tno 
pendulum will remain isochronic. 


18. The Temperature of the Earth Within. Bij Wilejam Morbi«. 

The state of this question amounts to this : that we Imow, nor, hy the methods 
hitherto purmedf can ascertain absolntely nothing of the heat of tlio earth vs^ithin.* 

The following is a method to ascertain the temperature of the earth within, 
and, furthermore, to establish a permanent system of observation on the tem- 
perature and electric state : — 

Place one of two suitable uncon^jmsctted chronometers (provisionally so-called) 
at the bottom of a (special) bore. This chronometer is to be actuated from surface 
apparatus eleetricdly^ so as in its inaccessible, buried position, lo be inaintninod 
permanently in motion, and in turn to control elect riccdly a clock at the surface 
which will indicate to an observer the time (that is, revolutions in given time), 
kept below ; being susceptible to temperature, the movements of this chronometer 
will be inter-dependent with the temperature below. The second of the pair, 
placed on observatory vrall, with a standard thermometer hanging by it, will 
indicate time (revolutions in given time) inter-dependent with the Unown tern- 
perature of the^ observatory. Knoiovng the temperature of the ohs&rvatory^ and 
comparing the inter-dependent time xemstered by the observatory chronometer 
with that of the chronometer at the bore-bottom as represented by the clock 
electrically controlled therefrom, we can tell readily whelier the temperature of 
the observatoiy is higher or lower than that affecting the buried chronometer. 

The electric cables can be used to lower the chronometer into the bore. 

* See ‘ Nature,’ No. 447, vol. xviii. May 23, 1878. 
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To render tlie chronometer at the bottom of the bore susceptible only to the 
influence of the temperature within : ram over it suitable matenal, as over gun- 
powder in rock-blasting operations, so as to exclude water and air. 

Sets of apparatus may be arranged to investigate the temperatures at various 
depths. 

Ob8e7*vafion stations . — ^Bores in the deeper rocks will give results of greater 
value respecting the general conditions of tne earth within. Bores in the higher 
stiata will give results interesting chiefly as compared with those from the deeper 
rocks, and tn connection with the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanos, {Stations 
in insular and continental, below and above sea level, and in diflerent geological 
systems, should be chosen/ 


14. On Simpots and Bainfall. By C. Meldbum. Ordered by the Council 
to be printed in extenso among the Eeports, see p. 230. 


15, On Lightning Gondtbctors. By R. Anbebson. 


The following Papers were read in the Dopartmont of hlnthematics : — 

1. Eepoit of Iho Committee on Ikibbagoj^ Amhjilcal Engim. 
Sec Reports, p. 92. 


2. Beport of the Oommittoe on Mathematical Tables^ with an Explanation 
of the Mode of Formation of the Factor Table for the Fourth Million. 
See Reports, p. 172. 


8. On a Neio Form of Tangential EgnaiionA By John Casey, LL.D.^ F. ILS.^ 
M.liJ.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Catholic Pnmrsity of Ireland. 

1 . The tniigoniial equation of a curve is a relation among the co-ellicionts in the 
equation of a \ariable lino, which being fulfilled the line must bo n tangent to the 
curve. Tims, lot 0 bo the origin, OX, OY tho axes, and let a variable line MN, in 
any of its jiositions, make an angdo <l> with OX, and an intorcci^t p on it, then tho 
equation of JM N is 

.r + ?/cot<^-v 0 . 

From this it follows that if p and <j^^ bo givtm, tlio position of tho line is fixed, and 
also that an} icdation between p and cj) biich as 

V-/W. 

will be tho tangential equation of a curve which is tho envelope of tho line. 

This form is lomarkablo for tho facility with which it can he transformed into 
all tho known forms of equation, and also for che simplicity of the formuloo which 
it gives for metric purposes, such as rectification, curvaiui’e, See. 

We give here an outline of the transformations, &c., of which it is capable. 

2. The tangential equation at a curve being given to And its Cartesian 

equation. 

^ Tho original paper was read in eHinso at tho sitting of tho Academy of 
Sciences, Pans, on the ICth September, 

t This paper was iniblishcd in cxtnno in the ‘Philosophical Transactions ’ foi tho 
year 1878, vol. 1C7, part 2. 
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Since the equation of the line is 

a+y cot<;!>-/(^)=o. (1) 

Differentiatiiig with respect to <[> we get 

( 2 ) 

hence from (1) we get 

^=/W+/'(«sin(^cos^, (3) 

and eliminating <l> between (2) and (3) we have the Cartesian equation required. 
Thus, if a line of constant length slide along two rectangular lines, we have 

v-a cos cj) f ((j)) - a eoa 

Hence from (2) and (3) 

y - sin cos 

3. If we differentiate the values of v and f/ in equations (2) and (3) we get by- 
squaring and adding, &c., 


Which may be wiitten 


-2/'(^) cos (<}!)) sin 




Thus the equation of the evolute of an ellipse is 


VflS + 62 tan 

Hence, from equation (4) we get, putting 

A(<^) = — e® sin ^<j) 

sJl.-l- («) 

® a A\<t>Y 

Which is the intrinsic equation of the evolute of an ellipse. 

4. From formula (4) we can find conversely the tangential equation from the 
intrinsic. 

Thus, let S ~F(<j£)) be the intrinsic equation, and then we have fioin equation (4) 

sin ^ <^)=FW sin (j) 

For evample, the intrinsic equation of the evolute of the catenary is 

8-cJlim (pdej) 

fcan 

Hence by formula (6) we get the tangential equation of the evolute 
v = 0 —log ^aec fp + tm 
tan p 

6. Let the tangential equation of a curve be v '=/(^), then, denoting the radius 
of curvature by p, we have from equation (4) 
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and, therefore, the intiinsic equation of the eyolute is 

S sin «|) = A(y / gin (ii) 

G. If the tangential equation of a curve he given, we find the tangential equa- 
tion of its evolute hy equations (6) and (0), For if y«/(<^) he the tangential 
equation, the intrinsic equation of the evolute is 

8^2f\(j)) cos <j> sin (j ) ; 

let this he denoted hy and hy art (4), the tangential equation is given hy 
equation (6). 

Now from the value of F(<^) we get 

F^(< 3 !)) sin ^ = sin <jf> cos + /'"(<^)) sin sin ^cj>. 

Hence we get 

^ josec I sin j =/'(< 5 b) +/(<J5)) cot0 

*'=/'(< 5 ^)+/(^) cot <jf>, 
or >' = ^(/(<^) siu (#>), 
sin <jt 

is the tangential equation of the evolute. 

Hence it follows that if &c., denote for the successive evolutes what v 

denotes for the curve itself, that 

"i sin 

d f \ 

and in general 

^ ^ “ ( 4 )" ^ 

7. Fromllie preceding article it is easily seen that we haye for the m*'* involute 

( 12 ) 


( 10 ) 




or if wo interpret symbols of difierentiation with negative indices as denoting inte- 
gration, the formula (11) includes both evolut(3s and involutes, according ns n is 
regarded positive or negati\e. 

8. hh'oin the tangential equation of a curve wo got tho intrinsic equation of the 
involute. Thus let p- F (c/>) he tho tangential equation of tho involute, then wo 
have from equation (4) 

sin (j) 

and from equation (lii) we have 


sin (j) d<f> 
sin </) 


or, as it may ho written. 


• * ■/(<#>) ^ 




(i») 
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Hence, if v=f{<f>) Ije fhe tanjential equation of a curve, the intrinsic equation 
of its involute is 

or, since s is tlie length of the involute, 




is the length of the given curve. 


Hence, if v-f{(t>) he the tangential equation of a curve, the length of the 
curve is 



(14) 


SECTION IT. 
PEDALS. 


9. If we make the axis of y the initial line, it is evident that the polar equation 
^he first positive pedal of the curve 

is p «/(<^) sin (jt). (15) 

Hence the tangential equation of any curve is transformed into the polar equa- 
tion of its first positive pedal by changing v into p and multiplying the function on 
the right-hand side by sin 

Thus the tangential equation of the parabola is v== a tan (j). 

Hence its first positive pedal is 

p e a sin sec (p. 

10. The tangential equation of the evolute of v -/{(p) is 

cot (p-^ficpy. 

Hence the polar equation of the first pedal of the evolute is 


d(p 


(/Wsin(^). 


(1C) 


This also appears from equation (11). 

And the polar equation of the first pedal of the ovoluto is 




(17) 

and by supposing n negative wo have the first positive pedal of tlio in- 
volute. 

11. By reversing the reasoning in art. 0 we have tho following lli(‘or('m: — 

If p « ¥((p) be tlxe polar equation of a curve, the tangential equation of its lirsl 
negative pedal is 

Hence the tangential equation of the first negative pedal of a conic section 
from any point in its plane is 

(a cos ^(j> + 2b sin cos 0 + & sin bin ^(p 
+ 2(g cos (p +/ sin ^)v Bm(p-^c^o. 


12. The equation of the Ime whose envelope is the negative pedal is 

a* sin <;[) + y cos 0 - E(q!)) = o. (19) 

Hence the negative pedal is the result of eliminating <p from the equations 
sc ss (^) sin ^ 
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From these eq[uationa we get 


JW 




( 20 ) 


13. If we sul)Stituto for/(^) in art. (6), equation (0), we get 

Hence, Up- F{(j>) be tbe polar equation of a curve, tbe intrinsic equation of 
the evolute of its first negative pedal is 


the intrinsic equation 


lu like manner, from art. (8) the intrinsic equation of the involute of its nega- 
tive^pedal is 


PAHALLUL aURVES. 


14. U p f<l> be the tangential equation of a curve, sve have at once the 
tangential equation of a parallel curve at the distance k given by the equation 

V ~ /<^ + k cosoc (21) 

This equation enables uh to write out at once the equation of the recipro,cal of 
the parallel curve, which is evidently the curve whose polar equation is 


^=/(<^) sin 
P 

Where y is the radius of the circle of reciprocation. Thus the equation of the 
reciprocal of the parallel to the ellipse 

V » cot^ <b, 

. - - 

^ y - V (<*® sin-* cos‘’*<^ ± L 


or in Cartesian co-ordinates 

(u * + 2/®) « («® 1=) + - + fyr\ (22) 


SECTION III. 

Rectification of Bkirmlar Quarfm, 

(15.) Being given a conic F (called the focal conic) and a circle I (called the 
(irclo of iimrmn)^ it is known that a bicircular quartic is the envelope of a 
varialfio circle whose centre moves on F, and which cuts J orthogonally. It is 
proved in my memoir on Bicircular Quartics ” that there is a fourmld generation 
oHhe curve, viz., there ore four focal conics, F, F^, and those are con- 

focal, and the corresponding circles of inversion J, J', F''', are mutually ortho- 

gonal. The rectification of the q^uariic depends on tno following geometrical 
theorem. In a bicircular quartic there exists a series of inscribed quadrilaterals 
ABOB, whereof the sides AB, BO, OB, BA pass through the centres of the four 
circles J, F, F', F"', respectively; or, as it may be expressed, the pairs of points 
(A, B), (B, 0), (0, B), (B, A) belong respectively to the four modes of generation. 
Now consider the qtiadrilateral ABOT), and givh^ it an infinitesimal variation, wo 
have four infinitesimal arcs, A.L% BB', 00 , DB', which we shall denote by d»y 
dsff respectively ; now let the radii of the four generating circles which 

touch the quartic at the four pairs of points (A, B), (B, 0), (0, B), (B, A) bo p, p\ 
p^", respectively. 
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Again let C V, C'',V', be two consecutive tangents to the focal conic F of tbe 
bicir^ar quartic, and let OAB, be two perpendiculars to CV, C'V' from 

tbe centre of J. Now, if OY, O'Y' intersect tbe generating circle in RF', it is 
evident from geometaical considerations that 

but ER' = pdB {dB being tbe angle between two consecutive tangents to F). 
Hence we have ^ _ 

ds^ 

and from tbe three other focal conics and circles of inversion we get three other 


equations, viz. 


ds'^-ds'"^2p" d9" 
ds'^'--ds ^2p"' dB'". 


Hence we have four equations for determining any of the four quantities dSj ds', 
d^', ds"', in terms of the four quantities pd6, p'dS/ p"dB/' p'"dB/" each of which 
is separately expressible as the differential of an elliptic integral. 


4. Orb the Eighteen Go-onlinafvs of a Oonic in Sjoace. 

By Wm. Spottiswoodj], ^o., President. 

The six co-ordinates of a right line may be derived from the equations of the 
two planes of which it is the intersection, by eliminating each of the co-ordinates 
in succession. We may proceed in like manner with the equations of a conic in 
space. Let the equations be — 

(a, h, 0, dj /, <7, h, I, m, n) (^, y, ty = o. 
ao. + 4 ys + = o. 

Then eliminating a?, y, s, tj in turn, we should obtain four forms which may be 
written thus : — 

(00, BB, FF, BF, OF, BO) (y , ty = 0, 

(AA, 00, GG-, OG, AG, OA) (s, -0, 

(BB, AA, ini, AH, BH, AB) {i,y, 

(FF, GG, im, GH, IIF, FG) ( ^ , y, zy = 0. 

The 18 quantities A A, BB, , the values of which are easily calculated, are the 
18 co-ordinates of a conic in space.” 

K we represent the three equations — 

A Aa 4 AB0 4 AOy « 0, 

BAa4BB34BOy »0, 

OAa4 0B/34 0ay-0, 

by the formula 

(A,B,0) (a,^,y)-0. 

A,B,0 

The 18 co-ordinates -will satisfy tho 13 equations — 

(A,H,G)(a,fty)-0, (H,B,]^ (a,a,y)«0, (G,F,0) (a,^,d)~0. 
A,H,G H,B,F G,F,0 

E limina ting u, ft y, ft from these we obtain the following identical relations 
between the 18 co-ordinates, viz. : — 

* 0, 0, 0, HH, FH, BH, GG, FG, OG, AA, BA, 0 A = 0. 

HH,GH,AH, 0, 0, o, GF,FF,0F, BA,BB,0B. 

HG,GG,AG, HF,FF,BF, o, o, o, OA,0B,0O. 

HA,GA,AA, HB,FB,BB, GO,FO,OC, o, o, o. 

These conditio^ are nine in number ; and, as we are cpncerned only with the ratios 
of the co-ordinates, the total number of independent co-ordinates will be 
18-9-1=8, as it ehould be. 
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5. On the Modular Gtorves, By Professor H. J. S. Smith. 


6. On the Princijpal Screws of Inertia of a free or constrained Eigid Body, 
By Professor E. S. Ball. 


7. On the A^'plicability of Bagrange^s Equations to certain Prohh'^m of 
Fluid Motion. By Professor J. Pueser. 


8. On Occurrence of Equal Boots in Lagrange^s Determmental Equation 
of Small Oscillations, By Frederick Purser, M,A. 

This paper is an endeayour to supply a more elementary proof of the important 
result which M. Somod* claims to have been the first to establish* — that the 
existence of equal roots in Lagi’ange’s determinantal equation of small oscillations 
does not affect the stability of the system. It is further shown that the same con- 
clusion holds for a certain system of diflcrential equations of the first de^'oe having* 
also a physical application. 

The solution of the equation of small oscillations — 
d^v 

+ CuVn, 

+ 

&C., &C. 

(where &c.) 

as obtainccl by the method of indeterminate multipliers is — 

Xi = =s Aj sin (\/^ t + e'^), 

Xjj « » Ajj sin ( a/ t + e®) , 

Scc.f &c. 

Where See,, See., are -the systems of values of Sea., which 

satisfy the equations, 

(rtij -i- =“ 0) 

^ (^23 ~ 

&c.. See, 

Oorrosponding to the roots 1f\ of ilio determinant in h, 

NoWj by suitable transformation of this latter system it is shown that when m 
roots of the doterminontal equation are emial, the common value being h, the cor- 
responding system of involves amtrary^ parameters. Ilonco in Ibis cose, 
on the one hand, m distinct integrals of the oscillation system are merged in one 
X« A sin ; on the other, this>no, in virtue of the m-1 arbitrary para- 

meters implicitly involved in its left-hand member, is equivalent to m distinct 
integrals. 

Xj = Aj sm (A/^t+ X 2 Aj|(A/^t + ^ 2 )^ , 

&c. 

The occurrence of equal roots in the determinantal equation therefore only 
diminishes the number of distinct vibration periods, without affecting either the 
periodic form of solution or the number of distinct integrals. 

A second method is employed by the author, based on the theory of orthogonal 

♦ << Sux Tqguation algtoique k I’aide de laq'qeUe on dei ormino los oscillations tr5s- 
petitos d’un syst^me do points mat^riols,”*— < M^moires de VAcadimio dc 8t. T6tors- 
bourg,* vii, s&io, tome i» No. 14. 
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transformations, by which it is shown that the m distinct periodic integrals of the 
symmetric oscillation system, coi responding to m equal roots of the equation for 
h, can be made to appear by a series of successive reduction, while the same 
reduction applied to an unsymmetiic system leads necessarily to tenns in which t 
occurs outside the sine or cosine. 

Lastly^ the same general conclusions are established for the linear equations. 

JXt 


where 


^ — «21^1 + ^22^2 + • 
&c., &c. 

dj j — &C. = 0 




rtl2 + %=0, &C. 


9. On EaVphen^s JSf&io Form of Oliasles^s Theorem cm Systems of Oonics 
satisfying Four Go^iditions. By Dr. T. Archer Hirst, FM,8, 

The theorem in question is expressed by the formula 

w*aft + j8v, 

where fi and v are the characteristics of the system of conics satisfying four of the 
five conditions, and a and ^ are numbers which depend solely upon the fifth con- 
dition. Amongst the n conics given by the formula degenerate ones are, of course, 
included, provided they satisfy the five conditions. 

From Halphen’s new form of the theorem, however, these degenerate conics are 
excluded, and the result is the number of proper conics which satisfy the five 
conditions in question. Halphen^s paper will be published shortly in the ^ Proceed*' 
ings of the London Mathematical Society.’ 


10. On the Law of Force to any Foint ivlien the Orlit is a Oonic, 
By J, W. L. Glaishee, M.A., FRS. 


1. Sir W. P. Hamilton, in the ^Proceedings ’ of the Koyal Irish Academy for 
1846 (vol. iii., p. 308), proved that if a body be attracted to a fixod point, with a 
force varying directly as the distance from that point, and inversely as the cube of 
the distance from a fixed plane, the body will describe a conic, of which the piano 
intersects the fixed plane m a straight line, which is the polar of the fixed point 
with respect to the conic. The author showed that if the distance of any point 
from the fixed point 0 be denoted by r, and if the perpendicular from any 
point P upon the fixed plane be denoted by so the law of force to 0 is, ac- 


cording to Sir W. E. Hamilton’s law, ^^,thon the periodic time is where 

P Wfl 


Po denotes the perpendicular from the centre of the orbit upon the fixod piano. 
For example, if the plane of motion is parallel to the fixed plane, p is constant, 


^TT* ^TT 

so that the force to say, and the periodic line « 

It follows also that all the orbits having their centres in the same plane parallel to 
the fixed plane are described in the same periodic time. 

2. Considering only the case of motion in the plane of and combining the 
above theorem witii formulse given by MM. Darboux and Halphen G Oomptes 
Rendus’, t. 84, pp. 760-762, 936-941), it follows that if the orbit 

((w + 62/ + c)® = Aa® + 2Hh:y + 
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“be descriT}ed about the origin under the action either of the force 


or the force 


fxr 

(aa + 6y + c)^ 


the periodic time will be 

STTf c(AB~H«*) ‘ 

3. In the case of an elliptic orbit described about any point 0, the law of force 
to 0 may be put in the form 

where b is the semi-axis minor j r is the distance OP of the body P Irom 0 ; 
are the perpendiculars from the foci S, PC upon POP' (the chord through P and 0), 
and pp naye the same or opposite signs according as S, II are on the same or 
opposite sides of PP'. The periodic time is then 



a being the semi-axis major. 

4. If a parabola be described about any point 0, the force tending to 0, at any 

OP 

point P in the orbit, is equal to p Qjp where OM is drawn parallel to the axis 
meeting the tangent at P in M. 

This, and the expression for tho force in § 3, may be deduced from the 
scholium to Prop. xvii. of Newton's ^ Principia/ 

The Paper of which the ahovo is an abstiact will appear in the ^Monthly 
Notices ' of the Koyal Astronomical Bociety. 


11. Note on tlie Geometrical Treatmmt of Bicircnlar Qnartics. 

Bij Prediriok: Purser, MAn 

The author pointed out that some of the leading properties of these curves 
might he readily deduced geometrically from the definition of the curve as a locus. 
This definition may he thus stated: ***Tho hiciicular quartic is the locus of points 
P, whose quad polan to a circle J touch a conic F ” ; hy quad polar being under- 
stood the parallel to the polar half way between point and polar. 

IntTodnciiig the circular points <», the hicircular hocomes the binodal quartic, 
and tho quasi polar the companion chord of intersection of the linos Poo, Va/ 
with the conic J. 

In pnxticnlar, this mothod yields a geometrical proof of tho thoorem of 
ortln^gonal soetion of two confocal quartics, and the same mode of proof is appli- 
cable to the corresponding theorem for cyclides, 

Poucolet's porism on tho insciiption of polygons whose sides pass alternately 
through tho two nodes of a binodal quartic is shown to be reducible to the porism 
of tho in-and-circumscrihed polyg(ui for conics. Lastly, it is shown that this 
mode of treatment loads to the following theorem, which is, so far as tho author is 
aware, now : — If a conic U touch a lino L, a conic V, and have double contact 
with a third conic W, the chord of contact envelopes a binodal quartic, of which 
the intersections of L and W are the nodes.” 


12. On Quadric Transformation* Bij Professor H. J. S. Smith. 
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13 , 0% GeHain IdTiecLT DifferenUcitl JEqucotions. By tli6 Rgv. Robert Harley, 

F.B.S, 

By an ingenious application of Murphy’s theorem, Mr. Rawson has shown that 

if 14 a the summation extending to any number of the roots of the algo- 

n 

braical equation 

^i + ay* + 5 ? = 0 , . . . (a)j 
y being considered as a function of .i', then 

^ > (B) 


dx m—r dx 




Mr. Eawson has also shown how the "differential resolvent ” of (a) may be calcu- 
lated by means of the equations O) and (yl, when particular values are assigned 
to m and r. The object of this paper is to show, first, that Mr. Rawson’s differen- 
tial equations may be readily derived from the algebraical equation, without the aid 
of Murpl^’s theoiem, by a process suggested by Professor Oayley ; and, secondly, 
that Mr. Rawson’s results may be generalised and presented in a compact symbo- 
lical form. 

It will be convenient to deal with the equation 

+ +c r=o. {l') 

which is unaltered when a, m are interchanged with 6, r. Differentiate (1) with 
respect to and multiply the result into y", then 

+^*'“1) y' + ci/» =s 0^ 

where differentiation is denoted by an accent ; but 

my^'^^ay^^ + %’ + cx) y^^o; 
whence, eliminating we have 

b (vi - r) 2 /’ + ’‘■’V + cmxy^’'Y -cy^^o, 
which, summing for any number if the roots of y^ gives 

w I 7/«~ w„). (2) 

b \w-r ^ ' 

Interchange c, m with 5, ;• ; then 

ILu\ (3) 

a Vr-m ’7 ^ ' 

The^ results, viz. (2) and (3), e«gree with Mr. Rawson’s equations (B) and (y) 
They may be otherwise written 

Dmh^= - X ^ ~ )m„. (4) 

h \wi-r m-r/ ^ ^ 

R«^n+m“ « 1 a,‘ (— D - JL (5) 

a \rrrm r-w/ ' ' 

where D « 

dx 

Adopting the usual factorial notation, viz. ; -- 
according to which 

aad effeefing- xeductions 1), the aid of the theorem 

/(D)«^=a!*/(D+a)», 
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or (D)w = 3 / (D 

we may generalise thus : — 

Operate with [B - 1] on both members of (4), then 

[D] ^ ~ "a* ( J!L-B - ?L ) [Df'u,, 

0 \m— r m^rj 

Write 7* + n for w, then 

[D]'«^,= (- « )V[ -^D - -JL + l]’[Dj‘"V 

\ 0 / Lm — r 7)1— r J 

So generally, 

[D] = (- £ )Vr J!L.B _£_ + s-l]'[D]‘"V 

\ 0 / L m—7' m—r J 

By applying the same process to (5), or more simply by writing, in (6), p for q 
and interchanging on with &, r, we find 


) aT D ~ Jl- 4-^-1 1 [ 

\ a J Lr— m r—on J 

^ 1 /^T— B - -iL 

\ a/ Lm — r on—rJ 


Therefore, when qr 


Lon— 9* on—r-J 

= (-)« r -£L D £- +?-iY[D]'“V 

h'lc^ Lon—r m-r ^ J ^ 

0 

If we make and interpret [B] by 1, this e( 3 [uation becomes 


jm—7' ^ 'm—rl 

== (-> j^L D - -JL- 4 . ^ -ilW V- 

Lm-r m-r ^ J 


which may be transformed into 


r ^'^B~ 1 (8) 

rJ ^ n \ J Lm—r on—r J 

an equation which may bo obtained directly from (C) by making t » q. 

When m and r are prime to each other, the lowest values of p and q are r and 
on respectively, and either (7) or (8) may be written in the form 

. r w-t* 

r.n . 

L'in—r dx on—o'J L. dfJ 


„ , m 

' ^ hoiiQT dx m—r J 


or in the form 


r Jl-jr 

^ a'^c^ L — m T—on J 

The general integral is 

il H 2 
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the final term beinir n ox c,y ”, according as « or »; is tte greater. In the 
former case (9), and in the latter (10), is the more convenient form. 

The substitution changes the algebraical equation (1) into 

mf'-i-lxf +c=o, (11) 

and the same substitution changes the differential equation (0) into 


^ 1 . m * 

'~m'^d£ jwJ L ” tf5»’c"*L m dv m J 


X Ufi f 


since 


p]' 


i_,= (z2)“ 

[-fl+af ie-ir 


may l)e written 

ni _ V ** 1 ^ 

[41 (12) 

L «iJ c”^ Lm di m J L m d.c m J 

THs confirms a result obtained by the author some yearn ago by the aid of La- 
grange’s theorem^ viz., that the differential equation 

M n— r r 

ar\ I w = -—x - + II - 1 I 

L dxJ U n dj. n J Ln d,^ n J 

is satisfied by the power of any root of the equation. 


2^ = 


See Boole’s ^ Differential Equations/ Supplementary Volume, page 100, whore the 
reader should correct a misprint in the seventh line from the top of the page ; the 
factor A” should be a"~». 

When m and r are not prime to each other, a reduction in the order of tlio- 
differential equation may be effected. For, if m-ajxj and r = apf a being lh(‘ 
greatest common measure of m and r, the condition pm=:qr is satisfied hy making 
jP p and S' = /z, and we have, corresponding to the equations (0), (10), and (12) the 
three foUowing, viz: — 




( 13 ) 





^ Lp— ft" a(f)-fi) 




A 


Hi 


(14) 


either of which is satisfied hy the power of any root of the algebraic equa- 
tion (1), And 



ji + Ji 

dx afjL 




HL 

ap 




A 24, „ 


(15) 


which is satisfied hy the power of any root of the algebraic equation (11). 

The "differentitti resolvents” of (1) and (11) are formed hy malting ?4~1, in 
which case each of the differential equations reduces to an order lower by unity 
than itself, in accordance with the theory of differential resolvents. The author 
noticed other cases in which, for particular values of w, the differential equations 
admit of reduction. 

The passage from the symbolical to the ordinary form of linear differontial 
equations was shown to involve no practical difficulty. 
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14. On the Solution of a Differential Equation allied to JR/iccatVs, 
By J. W. L. &AISHER, MA,, F,R8. 

The equation referred to was the well-known differential equation 

„ i{i + 1) 



which is transformable into Eiccati^s equation 


by the substitutions 


' Q ^ 


where 

The author stated that he had found that the differential equation (1) was 
satisfied by the coefficient of in the expansion in ascending powers of x of the 
expression 

so that the complete integral of (1) was 

u==A. coefficient of in 

+ B . coefficient of in 

To prove this, consider the partial differential equation 

d^v ^ <Pv ... 



A particular integral of this is 
for from this value of v we obtain at once by differentiation 


iiLlW!. 

.A’‘'*+.rA 

, _ 

a*® + a:h 


(a‘® + a*A)f 


whence we see that (2) is satisfied. 

Let the above value of v be expanded in ascending powers of A, so that 
cns/,.*+xh) + &c., 


. + + &f., 

w® <?A» "••••+ .r» ^‘+1^* + 

and therefore, r^., satisfies the differential equation 
d^ii i(i + 1) 

In this solution it has been assumed that i^a positive integer ; but if t be nega- 
tive « - we have + 1) « (*' + so that we may replace i by i', which is 
positive; and thus the solution applies when *= + an integer, corresponding to tho 
integxable cases of Kiccatfs equation, viz., when (/- ± the reciprocal of an Tuieven 
integer. By considering the coefficient of 7^*+^ in the direct expansion of 


+ &c„ 


8 1 + + ahy + j— 2 (a‘® 4- xh) + &C,, 
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in 


^ax ^ ^aCVCa-'+iW-O 


+ .vh) - A' V Cv® + a'Ji) - A’ j-* + &C., 

and in 


•^ac 

j^l + <z + A &c., 

we obtain by means of the expansions 

1 + 

11 

r 4 v i.2r3~iv ^ 


['‘ = 2vj 

l + „ «(»-4) (w-5) P . 1 

4.1- 1.2 4V^ 1.2.3~" *“°'j 


the general integrals of the differential equation in the different forms of which it is 
known to he susceptible. 


15. On Certain Special UJnumemfions of Primes. By J. W. L. Glaisitkk, 

M.A., PM,S. 

The paper related to (1) prime-pairs, and (2) primes of the form 4« + land 
the form 4:?i + 3 enumerated separately. 

I. Prime-pairs . — By a prime-pair aS meant a pair of primes separated by only 
one number j thus, 11 and 13, 17 and 19, 29 and 31, &c., are primo-pairs. It is 
clear that as the number of primes decreases as we ascend higher in the series of 
numerals, the number of pnme-paii*s must decrease also, and the object of tho 
enumeration was to examine r«xpidity of this decrease. Tho enumorntions 
relate to the first hundred chiliads (100,000 numbers) of each of tlie six millions 
over which Burckhardt’s and Dase^s tables extend ; and the number of prime-pairs 
in each ten chiliads is shown in the following table ; — 



First 

Second 

TWrd 

Seventh 

Eightli 

Ninth 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

trillion 

I 

200 

84 

07 

0< 

50 

67 

11 

137 

09 

05 

02 

53 

45 

ni 

125 

73 

75 

51 

53 

47 

IV 

124 

09 

03 

45 

67 

43 

V 

114 

79 

55 

5(} 

03 

58 

VI 

JOO 

02 

07 

57 

40 

54 

vn 

94 

09 

00 

. 45 

41 

55 

vin 

102 

71 

•04 

55 

54 

0) 

IX 

109 

05 

Oi) 

00* 

51 ! 

45 

X 

108 

84 

53 

47 

67 

43 

Total for the I 








hundred 

chiliads 


1225 

725 

044 

645 

626 

518 


^ The prime-pair is counted as belonging to the group 0,080,000 — 

6,090,000 only. 


The e^lanation of the table is that the number of prime-pairs between 0 and 
10,000 is m 5 between 10,000 and 20,000 is 137 j . . . between 90,000 and 100,000 
is 108 ; between 1,000,000 and 1,010,000 is 84 ; between 1,010,000 and 1,020,000 
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is 69, &c. Thus, for example, the number of prime-pairs between 7,070,000 and 
7,080,000 is 54; and between 8,090,000 and 8,100,000 is 43. 

The total number of prime-pairs between 0 and 100,000 is 1225; between 
1,000,000 and 1,100,000 is 725 ; . , . and between 8,000,000 and 8,1 00,000 is 618, as 
shown in the last line of the table ; and it is interesting to compare these with the 
numbers of primes between the same limits which are respectholy 9,603, 7,216, 
6,874, 6,397, 6,309, 6,260. The numboxs of piime-pairs are thus rather less than 
one-tenth of the numbers of primes in the same intervals. It should be stated that 
among the prime-pairs 1 and *3, 3 and 6, 5 and 7 are counted (2 being ignored), 
and that among the primes 1 and 2 are both counted. In the 600 chiliads, the 
greatest number of prime-pairs contained in any one chiliad is 36 in the first 
chiliad ; while one chiliad (8,014,000—8,015,000) contained no prime-pair. For 
a more complete account of the enumeration see * Messenger of Mathematics,^ vol, 
viii. pp. 28-33 (June, 1878). 

II. Primes of the form 4w + 1 and 4 m + 3. — This enumeration only extends at 
present over the first hundred chiliads of each of the first three millions. The 
results are shown in the following table 



First Million 

Second Million 

Third Million 


CQ 


^4 

to 

03 


on 

00 

Pi 


O 

'o ^ 


0) 

^ s 

o a 

Qj 

Oi 

Cj 

°l 



|S 


1 a 


*S 


H ^ 

|i5 

fl’i 



g 00 


grH 

S CO 


s ^ 

a CO 



^ t 

^ + 


J 


1 ^ 

^ t 

s 

o o 

* 



H 






&H 

1 

610 

610 

1,220 

391 

362 

753 

351 

354 

705 

11 

516 

517 

1,033 

367 

362 

719 

345 

346 

601 

III 

486 

497 

983 

309 

363 

732 

319 

344 

603 

IV 

474 

484 

958 

347 

364 

701 

340 

350 

cm 

V 

464 

466 

930 

361 

370 

731 

343 

328 

071 

VI 

460 

455 

024 

349 


698 

350 

340 

090 

VJI 

431 

4147 

878 

302 

354 

716 

855 

339 

004 

VIII 

454 

448 

902 

372 

850 

722 

343 

331 

074 

IX 

445 

431 

876 

352 

35t 

706 

339 

347 

080 

X 

436 

444 

879 

, 373 

306 

738 

341 

333 

074 

Tot il for tlu ) 











luiiKlud \ 
(liilliuls J 

4,784 

4,808 

9,502 

i 

3,613 

3,573 

7,210 

3,402 

3,412 ' 
' 1 

0,874 


The explanation is tlio samci as in the ems of the previous table — viz., th<> 
3iumbers of primes of the fonns hi + 1 and 4«-i-3 0 and 10,000 axe 610 

and 610 i’(>ispoctively ; k‘tween 10,000 and 20,000 are 516 and 517 respectively; 
between 1,000,000 and 1,010,000 are 391 and 362 respectively, and so on. The 
onumeratiott (which was undertaken at the suggestion of Prolo'^sor TclK^byeliof) 
is scarcely extensive enough to allord valuable results; but, owing to the great 
diflerence in the properties of the piimes of the two forms, the (‘oiu])arisoii between 
their frequency of occun’once possesses considerablo interest. Q^ho numborn given 
in the table are the result of a duplicate enumeration ; but a third onnmer<iiion 
will be required, in order to render it certain that they are absolutely free from 
error. 


16, Notes Circulating Cecmals, By J. W. L. Glatshee, N . PM , 

The author alluded to the advautage, in contidering the complete theory of iho 
periods of circulating decimals, of including all the periods conofli)()n(lhig to a given 
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diTisor q. Thus, for example, suppose g' = 39 : there are four periods, viz. dividing 
1, 38, 2, and 37 by 39, we have 


39) 1 (•() 

39) 38 (-9 



39) 37 (-9 

10 2 

29 7 

20 

6 

19 4 

22 6 

17 4 

6 

1 

34 8 

26 6 

14 3 

11 

2 

28 7 

16 4 

23 6 

32 

8 

7 1 

4 1 

35 8 

8 

2 

31 f 


the remainders being written in the column in the middle and the corresponding 
quotient digits at the side, e. y. 10 divided by 39 gives quotient 0 and remainder 
10, 100 divided by 39 gives quotient 2 and remainder 22, 220 divided by 39 gives 
quotient 5 and remainder 26, and so on. It follows that 

aT-“- 

= •641025, ^ = -410266, i- = -102664 

o9 oU o9 

and the numbers 1, 10, 22, 26, 16, 4 are such that if we divide any one of them 
by 39, we obtain the others in this order, and all the fractions give 

lise to the same period, though the commencement is made in each case at a 
different place. 

Oonsideriag periods in which the digits and their cyclical order are the same 
(though the commencement may be made at a different place) as the same period, 
we see that 39 has four periods, each containing C digits. In general, the number q 
(supposed prime to 10) will have/ periods each containing a figures, a and /being 
connected by the equation of where ^ {q) denotes the number of numbers less 

than q and prime to it. Galling the period to which i belongs, the leading period, 

if the remainder ^?-l belongs to the leading period, the two halves of each period 
will be complementary, while if it does not, the periods will form pairs, the periods 
in each pair being complementary to one another. The theory is rendered much 
more simple if all the periods be considered, than if attention be confined to the 
leading period, 

^ The author had formed a table showing the values of a and/ for each number 
prime to 10 up to 1000: this table was obtained by counting the number of 
periods and the number of digits in each period in Ilenry Goodwyn’s ‘ Table of 
Circles ’ (1828), which gives all the periods of the numbers prime to lO up to 1024. 
The table was verified by multiplying the values of a and /, which, in every case 
was found to be equal to <j){q). Other such tables that have been given have 
usually related only to primes, and to the number of digits in the period. Ther(^ is 
a table of periods in vol. ii. of Gauss's ^ Worke,’ pp. 412-4i34, but it is loss complete 
tham Goodwyn's. With regard to the number of figures in the periods of mimbers, 
it is known that if the periods of the primes N, P, (i , . . contain respectively 
nfPfq ,, , digits, then NPQ. . . has a period of a figures, a being the least com- 
mon multiple oi n,pjq , . The demonstration does not apply to the case of the 
power of a prime. Generally, it is found that W has a period of wN digits, N® of 
nN® digits, &c., but for an obvious reason this is not true when N ~ 3, and also it 
is not true when N = 487 ; for 487 has a period of 480 digits and 487® has also a 
period of 486 digits. It is, however, true for all other primes less than 1000, so 
that if N, P, Q , . . be any primes, each less than 1000 ,(3 and 487 excepted), the 
pmodof N‘*P^Q5'. . . contains a digits, a being the least common multiple of 

^ The discovery that 487 divides its own periods is due to 
Besmarest (^Th^orie des Nombres,' 1862, p. 296), who seems to have determined 
by ^tual division that no other prime up to ] 000 possessed the same property, 
to toe event of a prime p being a factor of its period, we have 10 p“ 1=] (mod. y>®). 
By Eermatis toeorem, we know that IOp^^sI (mod. p),but the theorem throws no 
^ "^betoer l(>-i = 1 (mod. p ^) . The question was proposed by Abel in t. iii. 

p. il2 of Orelle’s ^Journal; ’ "Can 1, where j?? is a prime and u* an integer 
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*1 

less than jj, be a multiple of ” This was answered in the affirmative by Jacobi on 
p. 801 of the same volume, who showed that 3^o=l (mod. 11®), 14®® si (mod. i^9®), 
and 18 s 1 (mod. 37®) . (See also Jacobi’s ‘ Canon Arithmeticus ’ (1839) , p. xxxiv). 
Desmarest, in fact, obtained a solution of the congruence aP-^sl (mod. p^) for 
a: = 10, viz. 10^®^ s 1 (mod, 487®). The fact that only one value of p should occur up 
to 1000 for which the congruence is satisfied is not remarkable when the diminu- 
tion of the probability of a number being a factor of its peiiod, as we ascend in the 
series of pnmes, is considered. Regarding the period meiely as a number taken at 
random, we can see how small is tho chance that a large prime should leave a zero 
remainder when divided into its period ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
there are not values of p for which 10 p“^= 1 (mod.^®), &c. 


17. Elementary Demonstration of the Theorem of Multiplication of Determi- 
nants, By M. Falk, Docens of Mathematics in the University of Upsala. 


The present article is intended to give a rigorous demonstration of the im- 
portant theorem abo\e mentioned, founded upon the same elementaiy principles 
(elimination between two systems of equations) as the demonstration which is 
given by Brioschi in his excellent Tieatise on Determinants, and is reproduced by 
Schellbach in his German translation of this work. To the demonstration of 
Brioschi, I think one must object that it is incomplete, as taking no*account of the 
numerators of the two quotients, fiom the oquahly of which that of tho denomi- 
nators is concluded. 

Ill the following we use the notations : — 


(1) • 
whence 

• 

and 


(3) . 


W 


r(wu) 

. (wu)i = (?4u)— 






D* 


(«a), {(ifi), (ay),. ..( ok) 
(da), (hB), (by)r-(i^) 
(ca), (oB), (ey),...(eK) 

(ka), (hB), (ky),...(7at) 


' 

...a 


a^, a^, ay,Mn 

Ki • 

..K 



' 

...C» 

A-- 

yv yzf yv**rn 

/c^, kj, 

■X 




A,= 


(kB)„ WM^)t 



hi) 



D,= 



72; 78-7/* 

' 





Now comparing the systems (3) and (4), we see that the constituents of A in 
(3) are composed of those of D and A, exactly in the same manner as the con- 
stituents in Aj of those in D^ and A^, The determinants in (3) are of the 
those in (4) of the (n-l)“* order. The theorem, therefore, will be generally 
demonstrated, if wo prove : 

1) Tliat it holds for determinants of tho second order, and, 

2) That, if it holds for determinants of the (w -- 1)"*, it must also be true for 
those of tho order ; ie, that if DjAi, then A = Da. 
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1) Developing the determinant of the left memlber, the following identity 
becomes immediately proved : — 

I + I = I 1 1 ip ii I 

I i/iii+ y-j2j I lypy^l \ vvi^ I 

Thus the theorem holds for deteiniinants the becond order. 

2) Suppose the theorem hold for determinants of the order, Lo., sup- 

pose that 

(^) 

then it shall be proved that 

A-Da. 

Now, Aj being a certain minor of A, we denote by A^, A^, A„ the minors of A 
which correspond to the constituents of its hrat column. Then, by a known pro- 
perty of determinants, we have the identities: 

Oj Aj + ftAi + yjAs + ..., + -= A, 

OgAi + jS^A^ + y^Aj + + #c^A« - o, 

+ 73^3 + V7 + == 


+ y»A? + 

Multiplying these equations by respectively, and adding them, wo 

obtain the first of the next following equations. In the same manner, the others 
are obtained Ifv using as successive multipliers the constituents of every one of the 
other rows in D. By the notations (1) we thus get : 

(fla)Ai + (a|3) Ag -»• iay)A^ + (aK)An == fitjA, 

(6a)Ai + + W)^3 + 7— 7 + 

(ca)Ai + (c/ 3 )A 2 + (cy)A 3 + + ( ck ) An « CjA, 


(^a)Ai + (h^)A2 + (^y)A3 + + (A;«)An = ^jA. 

Now eliminating A^, Ag, An between these equation^?, and putting 



<? 2 , (gB)) (<3Ey), . 

(«k) 


h, m, (h), • 

(^/c) 

v = 

(®^)j (o'). • 

{.CK) 


i, ■ 

{kK) 


we get 

(6) ...... A.Ai^V.A, 

Subti'acting, in the expression for v> the constituents of its first column multiplied 
hy from the corresponding constituents of the second (‘olumn, mullijdied by y, 
from those of the third column, and so on, and finally innliipli(‘d by from 
those of the last column, we got by a known pro])erty of detorminanlw and in 
virtue of (2) 




(rtK), 


h> Wi, (hhi ■ 



Oil Wii (o)i> • 

{ck). 


K(j0)iiU^)v ■ 

••» (Ml 


Now, Dj being a certam minor of D, we denote by D^, D^, ..., D,t the minors ol 
D, which belong to- the constituents of its first column. Then we have the well- 
known equations : 

(S) «iBi + 5jDo + CiB3 + ... + A‘;D,,-D, 

and 

r ^2^1 + ••• + ~ 0, 

(9) ..... J ^3^3"^ ••• ~^7 


L + • • • + ~ 0, 

The first of the next following equations is obtained by addition of the equations 
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(9); after having multiplied them respectively hj /Sg, ^s, ftj. In the same manner 
the second is obtained by means of IJbe multipliexs'yQ, 73 , •••? yn so on until the 
last, which is obtained by using /c^, multipliers. The equations, thus 

formed, are in virtue of the notations (l) : 


( {a^) jDj + jDj + (r^ jD , + . , . + 0, 

(«r) A + (5y) A + (cy) A + (^ 7 ) A ^ 

(«/f)iDj + (i/c) A + W A + ••• + W A 
Erom the equations ( 8 ) and ( 10 ) we get by elimination of D^, IP, 

mv Wv mi 
(h)v (cy)i? Wi 


A 




The last determinant in the second member of this equation is = Aj, in virtue 
of the well-known fundamental theorem about the change of rows into columns. 
The last equation, therefore, gives — 


V.D,=.D.A„ 

whence, because by supposition the identity (fi) holds, 
we get 

V^-D. Ai. 

Substituting this expression for v in (G), there results 
A - J) . A, q.e,d. 


18. Un the Motion of Two Cylinders in a Fluid, By W. M, Hicks, M,A, 


The motion of two infinite parallel cylinders in an infinite fluid, and the motion 
of one cylinder inside another full of ifuid, were considered. In the second case, 
when the inside cylinder (rad = h) moved as a pendulum about the axis of tlie 
bounding one (rad^^a), it was shown that the time of vibration was changed in the 
ratio 




M4 2M, 




whore M, Mj are the masses of unit of length of tlie cylinder, and of the (liud 
displaced thereby ; .r » — and L depends on the distance between the centres. 

In th(‘ particular case whore the insid(‘ cylinder touches the outside throughout 
the motion it was shown that 

L---]+2,i'^^^jlogr(I+s) 


tables of which function are given by Ijegoiidre and Do Morgan, 

Tlie more general problem was then discussed, and formuloo obtained for the 
motion of an infinite fluid in which two cylinders rest, and in which a source of 
fluid exists. Thence the velocity potential for any motion of the cylinders was 
deduced, and the Idnetic energy of the fluid. It was shown that («/, ; Vj u', 

being the velocities along and perpendicular to the line joining the centres of the 
cylinders), the Idnetic energy was — 

2T « + (Tra® + Fy + FW^ + (jtZ.® + F^y^ + 2L{vv' - im'), 

where 

F^2^a^y(3,e,), 


L^27raIryH$), 
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and • $27 depending* only on the radii of the cylinders and the distances of their 
centres, may he expressed in various forms—e,^., if c, Cg are the angles subtended 
hy the two cylinders, at the line where their radical plane cuts the plane of their 
axes, 

6 ^ - cot { e^j $2 - cot \ 

Or again, if r he the distance of their centres, 
a _\/{ir + (t + h) (r + fl~&)} + 

. . . : . F^/{ } 

a + + (^-« + S)}--v'{(r-t*<J-5) (r^a-^h)] 

^“^/{ }+./r~rrr7^: } 

the cylinders being external. If one is inside the other, this form is only slightly 
modified. 

These formulae are applicable to the case of one cylinder in a fluid bounded by 
an infinite plane, by putting in them h - a , 6 but the properties 
of the fluid motion deduced from these formulae^ were not discussed, 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1878. 

The Section divided itself into two departments for Astronomy and Physical 
Science. — See p. 486 for the letter. 

The following Papers were read in the Department of Astronomy : — 

] . Be^port of the Committee on Luminous Meteors. By James Glaisheb, F.B.8. 
Seo Reports, p, 258. 


2. Bejport of the Committee on the Tides in the English Climnel. 
See Reports, p. 217. 


3. 0)1 an JJJguatorial Mounting for a TJiree^Fooi Beflector. 
By the Bael of Rosse. 


4. On the Tides of the Southern Hemisphere and of the Mediterranean. 
By Capt. Evans, B.N., and Sir William Thomson, LL.B. 

On the coasts of the Biitish Islands and generally^ on the European coasts of the 
North Atlantic and throughout the North Sea, the tides present in their main fea- 
tures an exceptional simplicity, two almost eijually high-waters and two ahnost 
equally low-waters in the twenty-four hours, with the regulo)^ fortnightly inequality 
of spring tides and neap tides due to the alternately conspiring and opposing actions 
of the moon and sun, and with large in^eguiar variations produced hy wind. Care- 
ful observation detects a small “ dimnal’^ inequality (so called because it is due to 
tidal constituents having periods approximately equal to twenty-four hours lunar or 
solar), of which the most obvious manifestation is a dilTorence at certain times of 
the month and of the year between the heights of the two high-waters of the 
twenty- four hours, and at intermediate tiunvM a diflerence between the heights of 
the two low-waters. 

In the western part of the North Atlantic and in the North Sea this diurnal 
inequality is so small in comparison with the familiar twelve-hourly or '‘semi- 
diurnal ’’ tides that it is praciically disregarded, and^ its very existence is scarcely a 
part of practical knowledge of the subject ; but it is not so in other seas. There 
IS probably no other great area of sea throughout which the diurnal tides are 
practically iraperceptime and the semi-diurnal tides alone praciically perceptible. 
In some places in the Pacific and in the China Sea it has long been remarked that 
there is but one high water in the twenty-four hours at certain times of the month, 
and in the Pacific, the China Sea, the Indian Ocean, the West Indies, and very 
generally wherever tides are known at all practically, except on the ocean coOvSts 
of Europe, they are known to be not f regular " according to the shnplo European 
rule, but to be complicated by large dilferences between the heights of consecutive 
high-waters and of consecutive low-waters, and by marked i)iequalities of the suc- 
cessive intervals of time between high-waior and low-water. 

On the coasts of the Mediterranean generally the tides are so small as to bo not 
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-S' 1 

Speed of semi- 
diurnal 2(7—72)=: 
30^ per hour, j 


M 

Speed of semi- 
diurnal 2(7— <r)» 
28®* 984: per hour. 


K 

Speeds 7 and 27 
= 15^*041 and 
30®*082 per hour. 


y-2or)=l 
per hour.j 

"i 


0 

Speed (7 
l§»-943 per 

i> 

Speed (7— 2i)) 
14®'959 pel' hour, 

L \ 

Speed (27— <r— w) . 
= 29°'528per hour. 

N 

Speed(2y— SiT+w) . 
= 28°‘440per hour. 

e \ 

Speed (7— SiT+ur) [■ 
= 13®'S99per hour, j 




ifiurnal . . . | 

Mean solar .. 


Semi-diurnal . | 



Quarter-diurnal | 



Diurnal . . . | 



Semi-diurnal , J 

Mean lunar 


1 

Ter-diumal . .j 



Quarter-diurnal | 

Luni - solar - J 
declinational j 


Diurnal * * -j 
Semi-diurnal . | 

Lunar -decli-] 
national . 1 


Diurnal • • 'j 

Solar - decli - ] 
national .j 
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perceptible to ordinaiy observation, and nothing, therefore, has been hitherto gene- 
rally known regarding their character. But a first case of application of the 
harmonic analysis to the accurate continuous register of a self-recording tide-gauge 
(published in the 1876 report of the B. A. Tidal Oommittee) has shown for Toulon a 
diumal tide amounting on an average of ordinary midsummer and mid-wintor full 

and new moons to nearly - of the semi-diurnal tides; and the present commu- 
nication contains the results of analysis showii^ a similar result for Marseilles ; but, 
on the other hand, for Malta, a diurnal tide (similarly reckoned), amounting to only 

h of the semi-diurnal tide. The amount of semi-diurnal tide is nearly the same in 

^e three places, being, at full and new moon, about seven inches rise and fall. 

The present investigation commenced in the Tidal Department of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, under the charge of Staff-Commander Harris, KH,, with an exami- 
nation and careful practical analysis of a case greatly complicated by the diurnal 
inequality present^ by tidal observations which had been made at Freemantle, 
Western Australia, in 1873-74, chiefly by Staff-Commander Archdeacon, K.N., the 
officer in charge of the Admiralty Survey of that Colony. The results disclosed 
veiy remarkable complications, tho diurnal tides predominating over tho semi- 
diurnal tides at some seasons of month and year, and at others almost disappearing 
and leaving only a small semi-diurnal tide oi less than a fool rise and fall. These 
observations were also very interesting in respect to the great diflbroncos of mean 
level which they showed for different times of year, so groat that tho low-waters 
in March and Apiil were generally higher than the high-waters in Soptemhor and 
October. The ooservations were afterwards, under tho direction of Captain Evans 
and Sir William Thomson, submitted to a complete harmonic analysis, worked out 
by Mr. E. Boberts. Not only on account of the interesting features presented by 
this first case of analysis of tides of the southern hemisphere, but because the 
south circumpolar ocean has been looked to, on theoretical grounds, as the origin of 
the tides, or of a large part of the tides, of the rest of the world, it seemed 
desirable to extend the investigation to other places of tho southern hemisphere jfor 
which there are available data. Accordingly the records in the Hydrographic Office 
of tidal observations from all parts of the world were soavchod; hut besides those of 
Freemantle, nothing from the southern homisphero was found sufficiently complete 
for the harmonic analysis except a yearns observations of self-registering tide-gauge 
at Port Louis, Mauritius, and personal observations made at regular hourly, and 
sometimes half-hourly, intervals for about six months (May to Decomhor) of 1842, 
at Port Louis, Berkeley Sound, East Falkland, under the direction of Sir James 
Clark Ross. These have been subjected to comph^tc^ analysis. 

So also have twelve months^ observations by a self-registering tide-gauge 
during 1871-72 at Malta, contributed by Admiral Sir A. (Jooper Key, K.C.B., 
F.B.S. 

Tide-curves for two more years of Toulon (1847 and J848), in addition to tho 
one (1853), and for Marseilles for a twelvemonth of 1850-51, supplied by the 
French Hydrographic Office, have also been subjected to the harmoUK* analysis. 

These results, both for the southern licraisphoro and the ModitciTaiienn, will 
form the subject of a paper which Captain Evans and Sir William Thomson hope 
to communicate to the Royal Society in the course of the coming session. Tn the 
meantime the numbers resulting from the harmonic analysis are submitted without 
further comments to the British Association for comparison with tliose for other 
places in previous Reports of the Tidal Committee. Those of thorn which represent 
the most important of the diurnal and semi-diurnal tides are shown in the following 
table, which includes also for immediate comparison the results for Toulon, 1853. 

M in every case denotes, as in previous tables of the British Association Com- 
mittee, the range of the particular tidal constituent on either side of mean level ; 
so that 2E is the whole rise from lowest to highest of the indiddued constituent, 
(In comparing results with those shown in the Admiralty Tide Tables, it must be 
borne in mind that in the latter it is the rise above the level of ordinal low water 
spring tides that is given as ‘^heights.” 
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€ (teclinically called tlie epocli) is the an^le, reckoned in degrees, wkicli an arm 
revolving uniformly in tlie period of the particular tide kas to run through, till high 
v^ater of this constituent, from a certain instant or era of reckoning defined for 
each constituent as follows : — 

Defmtion of c * — To explain the meaning of the values of e given in the 
following table of results, it is convenient to use Laplace’s “ astres fictifs,” or idod 
stars. Let them he as follows : — 

M the “ mean moon.” 

iS'the ^^mean sun,” 

K for diurnal tide, a star whose right ascension is 90®. 

K for semi-diurnal tide the first point of Aries,” or Y. 

0 a point moving vnth angular velocity 2<r, and having 270, of right ascension 
when AT is in Y. 

Q, a point moving with angular velocity 2cr-w, and 270° before M in right 
ascension when the longitude of ilT is half the longitude of the perigee. 

P a point moving with angular velocity, having 270° of right ascension when 
^ is in Y. 

iV a point moving with angular velocity, |or - and passing alternately 
through the perigee and apogee of the moon’s oihit when is in perigee. 

L a point moving -with angular velocity, + and passing alternately 
through 90° on either side of the perigee of "the moon’s orbit when M is in 
perigee. 

The value of c in each case above means the number of 3G0ths of its period 
which the corresponding tidal constituent has still to execute till its high-water 
from the instant when the ideal star crosses the meridian of the place. Thus if 
n denote the periodic speed of the particular tide in degrees per mean solar hour, 

its time of high-water is reckoned in mean solar hours after the transit of the 
ideal star. 

In this definition, and in the table of results, the following notation is em- 
ployed : t— 

1 to denote the mean inclination of the moon’s orbit to the earth’s equator 
during the time of the series of tidal observations included in each instance, 

V to denote the mean right ascension of the ascending node of the moon’s orbit 
on the earth’s equator during the same time. 

y to denote the angular velocity of the earth’s rotation. 

(T to denote the mean angular velodly of the moon’s revolution round the 
earth. 

7} to denote the mean angular velocity of the oarth round the sun. 

TO- to denote the angular velocity of progression of the moon’s perigee. 

Speed ” means the angular velocity of an arm revolving uniformly in the 
period of any particular tidal constituent ; each angular velocity being reckoned in 
degrees per mean solar hour. 


5. On the Influeme of the Straits of Dover on the Tides of the British 
Oharmel and the North 8ea,% By Sir William Thomson. 


* This definition for the several cases of AT diurnal, and 0, P, and Z differs by 
S0° or 180°, or 270° from the definition given in the British Association Beport (1876) 
for a reason obvious on inspection of Tables 1. and H., pp. 304: and 306 of that 
report, which (except in respect to the longitudes of perigee and perihelion) show 
e as previously reckoned for the several constituents. 

t The values of I and v are given to facilitate comparison with the equilibrium 
values of the several tidal constituents, according to Tables I. and n. of the British 
Association Tidal Committee’s Beport of 187C. 
t See Section B., p. 639. 

1878. I I 
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6 . O'ti the Sm-lieat received at the several Latitudes of the Earth, hxVmg Ac-- 
count of the Absorption of Heat hy the Afmosplmre, with Conclusions as 
to the absolute Radiation of Earth Heat into Space, and the Minimim 
Duration of Geological Time, By Professor S. HATJGiiTOJSf. 


7. Researches made at Dunsinh on the Annual Barallaoi of Stars, 
By Professor R. S. Ball. 


8, On the Precession of a Viscous Spheroid, By G. H. Darwin, M,A,, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

I liave "been engaged for some time past in the inTesiigation of the precession of 
a yiscoTis spheroid, with the intention of seeing whethei it would^ throw any light 
on the history of the earth in the remote past. As some very curious results have 
appeared in the course of the work, I propose to give an account of part of them to 
the British Association. 

The subject is, however, so complez and long, that no attempt will ho made 
even to sketch the analytical methods employed. 

In a paper of mine, read before the Royal Society in May last, a theory was 
given of Hie bo<hly tides of viscous and imperfectly elastic spheroids; and this 
paper formed the foundation of the present investigation. 

Por convenience of diction, I shall speak of the tidally disturbed body as the 
earth, and of the disturbing bodies as the moon and sun ; moreover, in^ all the 
numerical applications, the necessary data were taken from these three bodies* 

An analytical investigation proved that — 

The action of the sun and moon on the tides in the earth is such, that the obli- 
quity to the ecliptic and the lengths of the day and month all become variable ; 
the alteration in the length of the year remains, however, quite imperceptible. 

The eifect of the internal friction called viscosity is, that the bodily tides in the 
earth lag, and are less in height, than they would be if the earth were formed of a 
perfect fluid. 

A general explanation was then given as to how the lagging of the tides pro- 
duces the effects above referred to.* 

And it appeared therefrom that when the viscosity is such that the bodily tid('s 
do not lag by very much, there h an increase of tho obliquity to iho ecliptic, a 
retardation oi the earth’s rotation, and a retardation of tho moon’s mean motion. 

In this general explanation it was assumed that the lagging lid(‘S wore exactly 
the same as though the earth were perfectly fluid or elastic, and as though tho 
tid&raisiruji moon were more advanced in her orbit than tlu^ true mot)n, whilst the 
moon which attracts the tidal protuberances was the true moon. That is to say, it 
was assumed that the tides raised were exactly the same as though tlu' (‘arth wer(‘ 
perfect fluid, save that the time of high tide is late, and that iho tides are reduced 
m height. 

Now, although this spves in a general way to explain the phenomena which 
result from the supposition of the earth’s viscosity, yet it is by no moans an 
accurate representation of the state of the case. 

In fact, the internal friction siffcs out the whole tide-wave into its harmonic 
constituents, and allows the di^rent constituents to be very differently affected as 
regards height and phase. 

Thus the lagging tide-wave is not exactly such as the general explanation sup-^ 
posed, and the nearer does the spheroid approach to absolute rigidity the greater 
does the discrepancy become. 

The general explanation is a very fair representation for moderate viscotities 5 

* See ‘Nature,’ September 26, 1878. 
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but for large ones it is so far from correct that the tendency for the obliquity to 
vary may become nil ; and for yet larger ones the obliquity may tend to decrease. 

A complete analysis of the state of things for various obliquities and viscosities 
shows that there is a great variety of positions of dynamical equilibrium, some of 
which are stable and some unstable. 

Although there is all this variety with respect to the change of the obliquity, 
yet the tidal friction always tends one way, namely, to stop the earto rotation. 

It was shown in the general explanation that the effect on the moon is a force 
tangential to her orbit accelerating her linear motion, and thus indirectly retaring 
her angular motion. But it appears that for a \ory great degree of stiffness, and 
for large inclinations of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic, this force on the moon may 
be actually reversed ; so that the retardation of the moon’s motion may actually 
be replaced by an acceleration. To a terrestrial observer, however, unconscious of 
the slackening of the earth’s diurnal rotation, it would be indifferent whether the 
moon were undergoing true retardation or true acceleration ; for in every case there 
would result an apparent acceleration of the moon’s mean motion. 

It is obvious from what has been said that we have the means of connecting 
the heights and lagging of the bodily tides in the earth with an apparent secular 
acceleration of the moon’s mean motion. I have applied these ideas to the supposi- 
tion that Ihe moon has an apparent secular acceleration of 4^'' per century, and I 
find that if the earth were a homogeneous viscous spheroid, then the moon must 
be undergoing a secular retardation of 3"*0 per ceutoy, while the earth (considered 
as a clock) must be losing 14 seconds in the same time. Under these circumstances, 
the effective rigidity of the eaitb must be so great that the bodily diurnal and semi- 
diurnal tides would be quite insensible ; the hodily foitnightly tide would, however, 
be so considerable that the oceanic fortnightly tide would be reduced to one-soventli 
of its theoretical amount on a rigid nucleus, and the time of high water would bo 
accelerated by three days. 

The supposition that the earth is a nearly perfectly elastic body leads to very 
different results ; which, however, I must now pass over. 

From this and various other considerations I arrive at the conclusion that the 
apparent acceleration of the moon’s motion affords no datum for determining the 
amount of tidal friction on the earth. 

Sir WiUiam Thomson has made some interesting remarks about the probable 
age of the earth in connection with tidal friction, and he derived his estimate of 
the rate at which the diurnal rotation is slackening principally from the seoultir 
acceleration of the moon. Ho fully admitted that his data did not admit of pre- 
cise results ; but if I am correct in the present conclusion, it certainly appears that 
his argument must lose part of its force. 

The investigation of the secular changes which such a system would luidergo is 
surrounded by great mathematical diificulties, but I think that I have succeeded in 
surmounting them by methods, partly analytical and partly arithmetical. 

In a communication of the piosont kind it would be out of place to consider the 
methods employed, and I will therefore only speak of some of the results. 

There are two standards hy which we may ^udge of the viscosity in the present 
problem ; first, the ordinary one, in which it is asserted that it requires so many 
pounds of tangential stress to the square inch to shear an inch cube through so 
much in such and such a time ; and secondly, when the viscosity is judged of hy 
the amount hy which the behaviour of the spheroid departs from that of a perfectly 
fluid one. A numerical value for this sort of measure is afforded hy the angle hy 
which the crest of the tidal spheroid precedes the moon, when the obUquity to the 
ecliptic is zero. * 

Now it appears that if the earth possessed a viscosity which was not at all 
great, as estimated by the tidal standard, yet the materials of the earth, when 
considered in comparison with the substances which we know, would he found to 
he a substance of very groat stiffiiess — stiffer than lead, and perhaps nearly as stiff 
as iron. I see, therefore, no adequate reason why some part of the changes, which 
ivill he considered presently, should not have taken place during geological history. 

The problem was solved numerically for a degree of viscosity which would 
make the changes proceed with nearly a maximum rapidity; estimated by the 

T T 9 
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tidal standai’d, this is neither a very great nor a very small viscosity, for the crest 
of the semi-diurnal tide precedes the moon by 17® 30'. 

I found, then, that if the changes in the system are tracked back for 50 million 
years, we l^d the day reduced to 6 hours 50 minutes, the obliquity to the ecliptic 
9° less than at present, and the moon’s period round the earth reduced to 1 day 
14 hours. 

This very short peiiod for the moon indicates of Course that her distance from 
the earth is small. As the moon goes on approaching the earth, the problem 
becomes much more complex; and for periods more remote than 5() million years 
ago, I abandoned the attempt to obtain a scale of times. The solution up to this 
point shows that the times requisite for these causes to produce such startling 
effects are well withm the time which physicists have admitted to have elapsed 
since the earth existed. 

From this point in the solution the parallel changes of the obliquity, day and 
month, were traced without reference to time. 

It appears, then (still looking backwards in time), that the obliquity will only 
continue to diminish a little more beyond the point already reached ; for when the 
month has become equal to twice the day there is no longer any tendency for the 
obliquity to diminish, and for yet smaller values of the month the teqdeiicy is to 
increase again. 

From this we learn that when the day is oqual or less than halC the month, 
the position of the earth’s axis at right angles to the plane of the moon’s orhit is 
one of dynamical stahility. The whole decrease of ohliquity irom the j)resent value 
hack to the critical point, where the month is equal to twice the day, is 10®, 

From this point in the solution back to the initial state to which the earth aud 
moon are tending, the obliquity to the plane of the lunar orbit was neglected. I 
then found that the limiting condition, beyond which it was impossible to go, was 
one in which the earth and moon are rotating, fixed together as a rigid body in 5 
hours and 40 minutes. This condition was also found to be one of dynamical in- 
stability, so that if the month had been a little shorter than the day, the moon 
must have fallen into the earth ; but if the month had been a little longer than the 
day, the moon must have leceded from the earth, and have gone through the seiies 
of changes which were traced backwards up to this initial condition. 

This peiiodic time of the moon of 6 hours 40 minutes con esponds to an interval 
of only 6,000 miles between the moon’s centre and the earth’s surface. Moreover, 
if the earth had been treated as heterogeneous instead of homogeneous, this interval 
between the primeval earth and moon would have been yot fiutlier diminislied, as 
also would be the common periodic time. The conclusion, theroforo, appears to me 
almost irresistible, that if the moon and earth were ever molten viscous twdies, thou 
they once formed parts of a common mass. 

With respect to the ohliqtiity of the ecKptic, the question is otie of considerablo 
difficulty; but on the whole I incline to the view that while a large part of the 
ohliquity may he referred to these causes, yet that there remains an outstanding 
part which is not so explicable. 

Besides the results of which the outlines have been given, I have obtained some 
others which, as 1 believe, will aid in the formation of a modified edition of the 
nebular hypothesis — such as some of the changes to which an annular satellite 
would be subjected. 

One of the collateral results which appeared in considering the secular changes 
of such a system [as the earth, moon, and sun, was that a large amount of heat 
would have been generated in the interior of the eaith by means of fnction. If, 
then, it is permissible to suppose that any considerable part of these changes have 
taken place during geological history, SirwiHiam Thomson’s problem of the secular 
cooling of the earth would require some modification. 

The magnitude of the undertaking has not allowed me time as yet to apply 
these ideas to the questions of the eccentricity and inclination of the orbit of the 
satellite, nor to the cases of other planets besides the earth. 

I think, however, that I see in Asaph Bhill’s wonderful discovery of the Mar- 
tian SateUites a confirmation of this theory. Their extreme minuteness has, I 
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think, preserved them as a standing memorial of the primitive period of rotation of 
that planet. The Uranian system, on the other hand, appears, at least at first sight, 
a stumhling-hlock. 

It is easy to discern in the planetary system many vem causcsy which tend to 
change its configuration ; hut it is in general very hard to give any quantitative 
estimate of their effects. 

It will have been seen that, in the investigation of which I have given an im- 
perfect account, fi:ee scope has been given to speculation, but that speculation has 
been governed and directed in every case by appeal to the numerical results of a 
dynamical problem, and I therefore submit that it stands on a different footing from 
the numerous general speculations to which the nebular hypothesis has given rise. 


9. On the Limits of Hypotheses regarding the Physical Properties of the Matter 

of the Interior of the Barth. By Professor Henry Hennesst, P.E.8. 

The author pointed out that every hypothesis of a philosophical character must 
conform to the condition of not being m contradiction to observed facts. The known 
physical properties of solids, liquids, and gases were referred to, and the^ bearings 
of such properties on the problems regarding the earth’s slructure were indicated. 
Mathematical inquiiies, which started from supposing an incompressible liquid en- 
closed in a compressible and elastic envelope, could not lead to conclusions at all 
invalidating the opinion held by the author. He supported his views by deductions 
drawn from the observed properties of solids and liquids, and not from hypotheses 
of unreal and impossible properties of these substances such as formed the basis of 
the elaborate and learned mathematical labours of Sir William Thomson and* 
Mr. Darwin. The views he had long since mamtainod in opposition to the con- 
clusions of the late Mr. Hopkins regarding the earth’s solidity had been discussed 
in a manner satisfactory to the author in the Academy of Sciences of Paris,* when 
he had formally laid his views before that scientiftc body, and his subsequent 
studies had led him to maintain the correctness of his original views respecting the 
earth’s internal fiuidity.t 


10. On the Olvinate of the British Islands. 

By Professor Henry Hennessy, F,E.8. 

The author laid before the Section the results of the discussion on tomporaturrt 
observations made at a great many stations in Groat Diilain and Ireland tabulated 
ill isoihoriual groups. lie pointed out the lines of equal temperature o\or 1ht‘ 
liiitish Ish^s deduced from these observations conformed to iiie snm(» gen<‘ral law 
as that whi(‘hliuliad communi(‘at(‘d to the Association <it former mootings —namely, 
that the iscdhermal lines arc similar to the coast lini's, and that some of tli(» former 
may (weii closod curves. Ho showed that an untrue nqiri^senlatitm of tnmjiera- 
turo would be produ(*ed by introducing llu^ artilicial convetion of UPahrtmhoit 
for evtTy 300 feet above the sea level derived from observations m balloons; and 
lie exi)lainecl that it was owing to this untonabh' mode of altcu’ing the* results of 
observations of temperature that some recent maps deviate from those he luid 
originally produced. Among the absurd (‘onsoqnen(‘es of this artificial altoratio'^ 
of observ(‘d results, ho remarked that actual temperatures wore in some instances 
raised from 43° 0' to 47° 3', from 43° 3' to 47° 1', from 4ii° 2' to 4C° O', and from 
44° 4' to 4H° 8'. A map of the distribution of plants would in these cases present 
a semi-alpine or semi-arctic flora in contact with isothermal lines corresponding to 
the flora of temperate regions. He maintained that the general law of distribu- 
tion of temperature in islands surrounded by warm water currents, which he had 

* *‘Komarqucs d pro])OS d'une communication <le M. Delaunay sur les r^vsulUais 
foumis par rAstronomio concernant r6paisbOur do la oroMc solido du globe.”— 
^ Complcs Bendus, Inst. France,’ 1871, p. 260. 

+ TliisPat)Orist)ublishedi/i extenso in the ‘Pliilosorliical Majrfly.mo’ fnr OH. 
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lonff since announced, liad been more firmly established and consolidated by ac- 
cimulated obserrations. The paper was illustrated by maps showing the distribu- 
tion of isothermal lines in harmony with Professor Hennessy^s law of distribution. 


Jl. On a new Method, of maintaining the Motion of a Free Fendulum in 
vacuo. By Dayud Giiti, 


12. On Space Numbers : an Extension of Arithmetic. By B.Bi, Hinton. 


In the Department of Physical Science the following Papers were road : 

1. Beport of the Gonimitiee for commencing Secular Eaperimovts on tbo 
Elasticity of Wires, See Reports, p, 103. 


2. A New Form of Polariscope. 

By Professor William Grills Adams, M.A,, F.B.S* 

This instrument has been constructed by Mr. S. 0. Tisley, on the principle com- 
municated by the author to the Physical Society of London (see ^Proc. Phys. Soc.* 
VoL i. p. 162, and ^Phil. Mag.,’ July 1875). The advantages gained by it are — 
(1) an extensive field of view ; (2) an accurate means of measuring the rings and 
the separation of the optic axes in biaxal crystals. 

The polarizer is a Mcol’s pi ism, capable of giving a clear parallel beam of 
polarized light inches in diameter ; this beam falling on a system of lenses, is 
brought to a focus at the point where the crystal is placed. The beam, after passing 
through the crystal, is rendered parallel again by another system of lenses, and 
passes through a similar Nicol’s prism and another lens for focusing upon the 
screen. The peculiarity of the instrument consists in the anangeuicnt of the two 
central lenses, one on either side of the crystal. Tliose two lenses are plano- 
convex — very nearly hemispheies — and, with their flat 8iirfac(‘« inwnrds, form the 
two sides of a box to hold oil or a liquid; they are so placed that tlu'ir (‘on\ox 
sm*faces form portions of the same spheiical surface. The crystal is placed in the 
box at the centre of cui vatuie of the spheiical surfaces of the two lenses, 

For measurement, the crystal is immeised in oil, and adjusted to its right posi- 
tion by a cup and socket motion ; the box and the crystal with it is then turned 
about an axis at right angles to the direction ot the axis of the b(^am of light, and 
thus, either of the optic axes of any crystal may be made to coincide with the 
centre of the field of view, the angle through which the box is turned being 
measured to minutes by means of a circle attached to it, and a vernier attached to 
the fixed stand supporting the instrument. A table-polariscope on the same prin- 
ciple has also been made by Herr Schneider, of Vienna, from the description giv<jn 
in the * Philosophical M^azine.’ By means of these instruments, both optic axes of 
topaz are brought well into the field of view at the same time ; and by turning the 
circle which carries the box any two directions in the crystal within an angle of 0(P 
of one another can be brought into the centre of the field of view, and tlie angle 
between them accurately measured. The field of view is only limited by the in- 
ternal reflection at the plane surface of the lenses next to the rotating lenses. 
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3. A Ifew Determination of the Number of Electrostatic Units in the Electro^ 
Magnetic Unit, Bij W, B, Atbton and J. Peret. Telegram and 
Letter to Sir W. Thomson from Professor W. E. Ateton, 

The Keb Sea, August 3. 

Mt Dear Sir Wilt-iam,— Prom Singapore I sent you the following telegram 
on the 13th July from Professor Perry and myself. 

Kindly inform British Association that air-condenser measured magnetically 
and statically gives mean value ratio of these units (29-80) twenty-nine point eight 
nought ohms ; Poucaulf s velocity light.” 

In the autumn of this year 1 propose communicating a full account of this 
investigation to the Physical Society, or the Society of Telegraph Engineers, or 
otherwise as you may advise ; hut I thought that, as the British Association Com- 
mittee had for so long husied itself with the determination of electrical units, you 
might deem the result of this investigation of Mr. Perry and myself worthy of a 
preliminary notice at the meeting of the Association to he held this year at Dublin, 
mt being sure that I should arrive in Europe in time to reach Dublin at tlie com- 
mencement of the meeting, although I hope to be present during the last three or 
four days, I took the liberty of sending you the telegram quoted above. 

The result we have obtained for ‘‘u” is the more interesting, inasmuch as, 
without any bias being given to any one of our experiments, the mean value is 
identically the same as that obtained by M. Poucaiilt for the velocity of light, 
whereas all previous determinations of the^ number of electrostatic units in an 
electromagnetic unit have led to results differing considerably from Foucault’s 
velocity. 

It appeared to Mr. Perry and myself that the method best suited for the accu- 
rate determination of v ” consisted in measuring the capacity of an air-condenser — 

1 . olectromagnetically, by the swing of the needle of a ballistic galvanometer ; and 

2. electrostatically, by a measurement of the linear dimensions of the condenser, 
since the equation connecting these capacities' — 

s being the absolute electrostatic capacity, 

S „ „ electromagnetic capacity, 

leads to an equation involving only the square root of a resistance. 

Two difficulties of course presented themselves in this investigation— dilliculties 
that it took us many months to overcome, labouring as we were under the disad- 
vantage of experimenting in a country lilre Japan. They were— 

1 . To obtain a large air condenser, of which the plates had sullieiontly true 
surfac(‘s that the electrostatic capacity could be accurately measured, at any rate 
wlu'ii the plates were not neart‘r than half a centimc'trc to ono another. 

2. To obtain a galvanoiuotric arrangement of sulli(‘icnt sensibility toiu(‘nsuro the 
small capacity of such an air condenser, and suHiciouily ballistic that the air 
damping should be almost inappreciable. 

A full description of* the condenser wo employed (and wliich had a guard ring, 
and all the different arraiigoments we could think of h)r obtaining accurate results) 
will accompany the account of the investigations to which I have referred. It is 
suilicient hero to mention that the errors arising from the surl'aces of the condenser 
plates not being true planes were practically eliminated by capacity experiments 
being made with successive adjustments of tho condonser-plates, a different set of 
points in the upper plate being each time brought to the fixed distance from tho 
lower plate. 

The arrangement of a ballistic galvanometer to fulfil the two conditions men- 
tioned in (2) was voiy troublesome. I made several astatic needles, none of which 
satisfied us, and we wore beginning to fear my departure from Japan would 
necessitate xhe abandoning of the iuvestigatiou. At last, however, an astatic 
combination containing (40) forty small magnets (and of which a description will 
accompany the pnpor) gave satisfactory results, and I obtained three excellent sets 
of observations on Juno 18, June 23, and Juno 25, when my departure put an 
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The mean values obtained for on each of 

20’74 ohms June 18. 

29*05 „ „ 23. 

20-72 „ „ 26. 

Final mean 29 80 

It will he observed that the greatest diifeienco between any one of the throe daily 
means and the final mean is only about half per cent. The final number 208*0 
million metres per second (and which represents the mean of ninety-eight discharges 
of the air condenser) may, I think, be regarded as correct to, at any rate, one per 
per cent., and is exactly equal to M. Foucault’s velocity of light. 

In the astatic comlJinations I employed prior to June 18 1 used eight needles, 
and weighted the lower set of needles with pieces of brass, so as to give it a barrel 
shape, but the resuTts were unsatisfactory, as there was either not sufiicient deli- 
cacy or else too much damping. Consequently, all the numbers obtained prior to 
June 18 have been abandoned. On June 18 were made the first set of expe- 
riments with the forty-magnet astatic combination ; the idea of this arrangement 
being to make an approximately spherical mass of little magnets all slightly sepa- 
rated from one another, and all previously magnetised to saturation. As it would 
have been too diificult to make this en&e sphere all of magnets, I finished it oil 
with segments cut from a little wooden sphere. But the lialf Napierian logarithmic 
decrement was 0*12096, and we thought this too hi|3:h. Consequently, in the inter- 
val from June 18 to June 23, 1 took this astatic combination down and replaced llio 
segments of the wooden sphere by segments of a small leaden hemispherical shelL 
This diminished the half Napierian logarithmic decrement to 0*07826, and with a 

E dic time of 39*5 seconds I obtained most consistent results. But on the other 
, the close agreement of the results obtained on June 18 and on June 26, 
leads one to conclude that the wooden segments were quite satisfactory, and that 
replacing them with the leaden shell was unnecessary. 

The table on the accompanying sheet gives the value of the most important 
constants employed. The battery consisted of 382 perfectly new Banielfs cells in 
series, and the galvanometer had a resistance of 20,000 ohms. All resistances were 
compared with a new German-silver wire box, recently received from IMosbrs. 
Elliott, London. 


Determination of the Namher of Blectrostatk Units in an JEleotromaffnetic one. 


Date 

Area ot con- 
denser plate 
in square 
centimetres 

Distance 
between the 
plates, in 
centimetres 

Weight of the 
Astatic Oom- 
bination, in 
grammes 

Periodic time, 
in seconds 

Half the 
Napierian 
logarithmic 
decrement 

I- 

1 

Bomarks 

June 18 

1324*96 

1*024 

2*16 

25*3 

0*12096 

20*74 

I Ninoly-oight 

» 23 1 

1323*14 

0-7728 

3*4 

39'6 

007825 

29 96 

I dischargoHof 

1 the air con- 

» 26! 

1323*14 

0*7728 

8-4 

42*2 



0*081866 

20*72 

t denser 


June 18. The lower set of needles was weighted with segments cut from a 
small wooden sphere. 

June 23 and after. The lower set of needles was weighted with segments 
cut fi:om a small leaden spherical shell. 

Number of magnets in astatic combination, 40, 

Number of new Baniell’s cells in series, 382. 

* The distance between the upper condenser plate and the guard ring was 
slightly increased by diminishing the size of the plate to avoid the possibility of 
loss of electricity. 


end to further investigation, 
these three days were : 
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The values o*btaiued for v ” are (as far as I am aware) up to tlie present time 
as follows : — 

MM. Weber and Kolrausb 31*074 obms. 


Sir W. Thomson 
Professor 0. Maxwell . 
Professors Ayrton and Perry 
Velocity of light— M. Poucault 


28*2 

28*8 

29*80 

29*8 


During- the last twelve months we have been hard at work with the determination 
of the electromotive force of contact of metals and liq[uids, using a new apparatus. 
Some of the results are, we ventoe to think, most interesting ; for instance, the 
electromotive force of contact of hot and cold mercury, no otlm conductors Icing in 
contact with either mercury ; the electromotive force of contact of a cold motal and 
hot mercury, no third conductor being in contact with either, &c., &c. The deter- 
mination of the electromotive force of contact of the pairs of constituents of Mi*. 
Latimer Clarlds constant mercurous sulphate cell was most laborious, and occu- 
pied me weeks, in consequence of the difference of potential that exists between 
the body of the mercurous sulphate paste and the layer of water that floats on the 
surface. However, a forlorn hope kept me hard at it, and I am glad to say at last 
I was successful in getting good results. We have gone over all the old ground 
that furnished the basis of oiir former paper, as well as much now ground. 

l^elieve me to remain, dear Sir 'William, sincerely yours, 
Professor Sir William Thomson^ F.K.S., &c. W. E. Ayuxoi^’. 

It has been decided that the full account of the above determination of o 
shall be given to the Society of Telegraph Engineers during i he winter 1878-70. 


4. 0)1 Apparatus employed in llesea relies on Croolcos''s Force. 

By Richabd J. Moss, F.G.8. 

The author exhibited and described the apparatus which bad been employed by 
himseff and Mr, J. Stoney, F.R.S., in their researches on Crookeses Force. Early 
in 1870 they devised a means of ascertaining the existence of a reaction between the 
blackened vanes of a radiometer and the sides of the surrounding glass envelope. 
A flat piece of elder^pith with one side blackened was attached hy one end to tlie 
inner surface of a small flask. A light glass arm suspended in the flask from a 
silk lihre carried a disk of thin microscope glass which could be brought opposite 
the blackened pith, and within a millimetre or two of it, When the flask was 
exliauflted it was observed that the pith when illuminated repelled the gla<^B disk, 
even when the tension of the residual air was equal to 7 m.m. of morcm*y. 
TTiiving obtained this result, another apparatus was constructed, with the view of 
obtaining comparative measm-ements of the for(‘e at various tensions with a given 
distnuce betwoon the glass and the pith; and at varioms disiancos with a given 
tonsioti of the residual gas. This apparatus is figured and described in the ^Proceed- 
ings of the lioyal Society,’ 1877, p. 553, It was found that in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen a Crookes’s force was manifested at a distance of even 10 m.m., when the 
tension of the residual gas was as much as 5 m.m. of mercnrjr. Within certain 
limits the force was found to vary about inversely as the tension ; and at a given 
tension the variations produced *by alterations in the distance between the pith and 
the glass were nearly inversely as the distance until it exceeded 20 m.m. (half the 
diameter of the containing tube), when the force remained almost constant, even at 
a distance of 100 m.m,, the maximum of which the apparatus admitted. 


5. On tipheroidal Drops. By Eichaed J. Moss, F.G.8. 

According to Mr. G. J, Stoney’s recently published theory of the spheroidal state, 
the drops arc supported by the pressure* which is exerted between hot and cold 
surfaces when they are within a certain distance from one another, depending on the 
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len^h of the free path of the molecules enclosed between the surfaces, and on the 
difierence of temperature of the latter. By duly ohaervinj,^ the conditions of this 
theory it was found possible to suppoit a splieioid of other on a surface of the 
same liquid for upwards of an hour and a half. The author has shown tliat the 
supporting layer of gas need not nece'^aarily consisl of the vapour of the spheroid, 
or of the liquid upon which it Hoats *, siiice melti'd parallin, which showed no 
diminution in weight even when heated for an hour m vaciio at the temperature of 
boiling water, readily yields spheroids at oi dinary atmospheric tensions when its 
temperature is 80-90° C. If the drops are kept cool by means of a gentle current 
of air, they continue to float for a considerahle time. 


6 . On the S^pherlcal Olass-Giihic with Three Single Foci, 

By RmuY M. Jeffbky, M.A. * 

1. Let the three foci A, B, C he a quadrant apart, so that the triangle of re- 
ference (ABO) is tri-rectangular. 

A group of class-cuhics thus constituted may he thus denoted hy lino co- 
ordinates ; — 

2 d2)(p*+ (ap’^^q^yr) + 

where d is the parameter of the ^oup, (a, y) the satolhto-point. 

2. When there are inflexional cuhics in the group, the locus of the satellite- 
point may he thus found, by equating the invariants to zero. 

S = { tP-CaHiS’ + y®) }*-12(ia0y = o, 

- 1= { + }“ + aO(Pa^y-64<?*(|3V+yV + a»^») 

+ 18da^y (a® + -f y®) = 0. 

The eliminant of J is found to he of the eighteenth degree : — 

27 (a® + jS® + 7 ®) (i 3®7® + y®a® + a®^®)‘ - 12 x 81a®0®7® (/3®7® + 7 ®a® + a®^®)^ 

» 8 X (27)®(a® + 0® + 7®)®(/3®7® + 7®a® + a®^®)®a®/3®7® 

- 112 X 17 X 27(a® + ^® + 7®)(/3y + 7 ®a® + a®jQ®)a'/3V‘ + 10 x r27)*'(a® + 0® + 

+ 16x(17)V/3«y«==o. 

If this equation be arranged act'ording to iho powors of a. its highest term is 
(27)®0®-y®)^a^H.. . 

The curve has four loops at oach of iis thr<»e foci and tlimr antipodes, at which 
the tangents intersect at right angles. It is p<dal-shap(‘d, lilco tho Rhodcmoio of 
Ahhate Q-uido Grandi. ^Gregory’s * Examples of lh(‘ Lilf. and Till. (Jalc.,’ lig. 40.) 

3. There are seven cntic lines at the most. 

^ 0 . This function will be found to bo of the 

seventh degree in tho parameter (d). 

The theorem may be also thus established. 

By partial differentiation with respect to tho variables (p, q^ r)f 

a ( 2 ?® + j® + r®) + ^p{ap + + y?') + 2dqr == 0 . 

^ (y + (f + ;®) + ^2qlap + + y?') + 2dpr - 0 . 
y {p^ + j® + r®) + 2r(ap + ■+ 7'*) + ~ 

Hence the critic lines are determined symmetrically by cubics with coUinoar 
foci {p, q, ap--^q), 

<^P ^ _ yr_ 

-/ + 2® + ?-® /-(f + H“y + j2®-r® 

* < Proceedings of Loyal Luhlin Society,’ vol. i, (now series), p. 87. 


For a critic value, S'* -r 
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Their common tangents are seven by a v^ell-known theorem (Sahnon’s ^ Higher 
Algebra/ Art. 248.) 

4. A moveablo ]Doint (1^ lies on AD, arcs (or in plemo, right lines) connect 
P with two other points B, 0 : the envelope of the bisector of the angle BPC is one 
of the preceding cubics. Similarly, the bisectors of the angles AQC, if Q, K 
move on BD, CD, envelope the other cubics, which determine the critic lines by 
their mutual combination. This is an extension of a theorem of Plucker. 

6, In the most general case, where ABO may have any position on the sphere, 
the critic lines are mus determined : — 

ap ^ 

— fl^P + 6 jQ + crR apP — 5^ + C7*R ~ apl? + 

where P = cos 0 — c?* cos B, and Q, R have similar values. But the equation 
and form of the locus of the satellite, when there are inflexional values in the 
group of class-cubics, is not here determined. 

G. By reciprocating, the critic centres of a group of spherical order-cubics are 
determined to be seven by the intersecting cubics— 

pa 

6V-2«a(ca + i|3cosc + C7Cos/)~ * 

In piano, as is well known, tbeso degenerate into three critic centres, formed 
by the intersection of three hyperbolse. For then cos ««:cos 5 = cos c = l : 
G V « + 2hc^y cos «) = 4 and the cubics become hyperbolce : 

pa qP 7y ^ 

— «a + -i- cy aa -bji-h cy ~ aa + 6/ii — Cy 


7. On a Oulic Surface referretl to a Pentad of Oo-tangential Pomis, 
By Henry M. Jeffery, M.A, 

1. A cubic surface may be generated as the locus of the foci in involution of 
aU the transversals, concurrent in a fixed point, which meet a system of quadrics or 
conicoids, intersecting in a quadro-quadric curve. This Is an extension of Oremona’s 
method of generating plane cubics to solid geometry. Dr. Salmon’s process leads 
to the same analytical expression. In such a system of conicoids, the locus of the 
conic curves of contact of enveloping cones, with a common vertex, is a cubic 
surface. 

2. AU the pole planes of the fixed point, with respect to the conicoids, intersect 
in a straight lino PQ, which is one of the 27 lines on the ctibic. If the system of 
conicoids be K^finred to their self-conjugato tetrahedron, and if the fixed point bo 
K, the centre of the inscribed sphere (i, 1,1,1 ), the five triph* tangent-planes through 
PQ touch the cubic in the four vertices of the tetrahedron and in III the centre. 
Consider an^r pair of lines, as AP, AQ, forming a triangle APQ with PQ. Then, 
beside the original plane APQ through each oi the lines AP, A(), four more triple 
tangent planes enn be drawn : in all nine sucii planes. The some is true of the 
planes through the pairs of lines at B,0,D,E, which constitute with PQ triple 
tangent planes. Thus the 45 planes are exhibited. Again, besides the line P(J and 
the five pairs of intersecting lines, which meet PQ in ton points, there are 3 G lines, 
which may be determined in five dilFeront wnj s. Pour of the five triple tangents 
through each of the lines AP, AQ (exclusive of tin' common plane APQ), deter- 
mine 8 lines eacli, the number required. The same process may be used with the 
same results, if the triple planes through the lines intersecting in B,0,D,E be used. 
The an’angomont of tliese planes and lines, whose discovery by Professors Cayley 
and Salmon constituted an epoch in Solid Geometry, may be compared for simplicity 
with Professor Schafli’s double-sixers, and Dr. Hart’s cubical system of grouping. 

t‘5. The analogues to Maclamin’s theorem on tetrads do not present themselves. 
But points on the cubic may be thus multiplied. 

Transversals through a fixed point P on the cubic pass through the vortices 
A,B,0,D,E, which constitute the pentad of co-tangential points, and intersect the 
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surface in A', E'. If these five points he joined with the former five m 
pairs, the points of intersection lie on the curve and are four, Q,K,S,T ; and six 
other points are constituted on the curv'e hj the miersections of AB', A'B; 
AO', A'O ; AB', A'B ; BO', B'O ; BD', B'B : and OB', O'D. Oall these six points 
(a,h)j (< 7 ,c), (a,d)j {b,c), (c,d). 

It he found that these 21 points lie on 40 chords, viz,, A,B,0,I),E on 8 
chords each, and the other 16 points on 6 chords each, according to the following 
table : — 


P,A,A' 

Q,A,E' 

E,A,(^?,<^) 

S,A,(M) 

T,A,(A,c) 

B',A,(<!.i) 

P,B.B' 

0,3, M) 

E,B,E' 

S,B,(a,4 

T,B,(«,c) 

C',B,(i,o) 

P,C,C' 

Q,C,(i,i) 

E,C,(«,iZ) 

S,C,E' 

T,C,{a,b) 


P,D,I)' 

Q,D,(J.c) 

E,I),(a,c) 

S,D.(a,6) 

T,I),E' 

B',l),(ft,tO 

P,E,E' ‘ 

0,B,A' 

R,E,B' 

S,B,C' 

T,E,B' 

(ffi,A),E,(c,£j) 


A'3,(«,6) 

A',D,(a,c^) 

((r,c),E.(M) 


A', 0, («,<?) 


4. Let the quadro-quadric curve he denoted hy the equations to two conicoids 
of the system : — 

+ 71 = 0. 

+ mJP -!• n/f + ~ 0. 


Let the equation to a transversal through a fixed point ho : — 

° -L = JL-J^ = J-T ^ = B. 

X ft 1/ p 

For the segments of its distances from the conicoids : — 

h(f + + mi{r/ + fxRy + n^{h + + r^{h + pE.)’ - o XJ. 

+ pl^)® ® 0 - V. 

The following equation denotes the foci of these lines in involution: if ~ he 

<r 

written for E, and finally o- = 1. 

(W cN^ 

tf?E da da i^li 


This function yields on development : 

(/+XE) (^r + pE)--o. 

Or, (ag-^f) afi- o. 

This may he reduced to the form — 

(l^a^ + + 7*jd®) (^^qf + + rjik). 

~ (Z^a’ -h + n;{y^ + r,^b^) (Zja/+ m^fUg + n ^yh + 

The dual of this theorem (§ 1) may ho noted. 

If a system of conicoids he inscrihed in a quadro-quadrie torse, and if from ouch 
line of a fixed plane tangent planes arc drawn to tho conicoids, the (‘nvelop of the 
focal planes in mvolutioii of the system is a cuhie class-aurfac*©, 

6. The above equation may he obtained as tho eliininant of a conicoid of tho 
system, and the pole-plane of a fixed point. 

(Zi--XZ2)a® + (7ii--X«^V + (;*,-X/06--o. 

Kh-'^hkf 

This is Dr. Salmon’s method (§1), which seems capable of gonerating surfaces of 
any order or class from a surface of the next lower order or class. 

C. In this investigation, /=^ = 7i=sife or E is the fixed point, without loss of 
generality. 

Professor Cayley’s notation is adopted for the minors of the determinant 

The following relation subsists between tho minors, as has been pointed out. 
('Quarterly Journal of Mathematics,’ vol. xv.) 

23.41 + 31.42 + 12.43 o. 
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It mil be convenient to denote by rr, 5, c, d, tbe sums of certain minois : 

ct = 12 + 13 *4* 14 1 5 = 21 + 23 + 24. 
c — 31 4* 32 -f* 34 1 41 -h 42 4 43» • 

Then it will bo seen that «+ h-i c4- d-o. 

23a 4- 31 S 4- 12c ~c. 

345 4- 426 4- 23t? ~ o, 

S4a 41c 'h ISd = 0. 

24a 4 415 4 -m=c. 

Hence tbe cubic under discussion may be written : 

2S/3y (/S-y) 4-Slya (y -a) 4- 12a^ (a-|S) 4 41a$ (d-a) 4-42iSd (5 -|3) 

4- 34y5 (y — 5) *= o. 

7. Tbe equations to tbe tangent planes at tbe -veitices of tbe tetrabedron and at 
E tbe centre, wMcb constitute a pentad of points, a^ e — 

12^4-13y + 145-o. 

21a 23y4-24a = o. 

31 a + 323 +34a«o. 

41a + 423 + 43y = 0 , 

aa+ +cy + db-o. 

These are fine triple tangent planes ; and any two determine tbe fine PQ on tbe 
cubic, through which they aie drawn. 

8. Tbe equations to tbe polo-conicoids of tbe points of the pentad arc — 

1 23 ^ + L‘ V + 1 - 2 a (123 + 1 3y + 1 2S ) = 0. 

21a2 h 2.V + -23(21a + 23y + 21d) c, 

31a2 + 3232 +31:5^-2y{ JIa h323 + 34d) c. 

41a^ + 423^ + 43y^ — 2d(4 la + 42a + 43y) » c. 

aa®+ 53*+ db^ -o, 

Tbe four conen (123* + 12y* + 12d® «o) and tbe like, belong to tbe same quadro- 
quadric, and tbe fifth pole-conicoid is a hyperboloid of one sheet whose asjmiptotic 
cone is inscribed in an orthogonal trihedral angle. 

8. To determine tbe ten lines on tbe cubic which intersect in PQ. 

Tbe two lines AP, AQ, are obtained by tbe intersection of tbe tangent-plane 
and cone 

1234-13y +145 =0. 

123® + 13y* + 14a*«o. 

Their equations are — 

i3:y:8::14±“^:144!i: -(12 + 13), 

if w» + 12.13.U(12 + 13 + 14) = o. 

Similar equations denote the other four pairs of linos. 

9. To deieiraine tbe eiglit triple tangent planes, four through AP, and four 
through AQ, other than PAQ ; and tbe sixteen linos on tbe surface, eight of 
which intersect in AP, and eight in AQ, other than PQ and AQ or AP 
rospectivoly. 

Wute(7:/»:;t::14±^:14+^: -(12+13): 

SO that (/i3— </y f o) denotes the ‘plane APD or AQD. Then, if p denote a para- 
meter, the equation 

3(12 + ph) + y (13 - pg) + 145 « 0 
denotes any plane through AP or AQ. 

For brevity, write the coefficients =p : - Q ; 

the equation becomes p3 + 27 *i“ d = o. 
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Let this equation be combined witb that to the cubic (§ 6.) 

flSy (23 + 42? + 48/ + 2 . iSjy) + ( - 23 + 43/ + 42/ + 2 . 43j)?) 

+ /a (31 + 41/) + 7a=( - 81 + 41?) + a®/3(12 + 41/ 

+ a/ ( - 12 + 41/) + 2aPy . 41/>? + ^*420’® '■ / + y ‘ 43 (?® + ?) = o. 

Aiter rejecting the known factor ^h-yg, the conic of inteisoction is thus denoted, 
-o’p -r 1*42 (p»+/ - 1 43(/-t ?) + (-12+41/) 

TMs may assume tlie more tractalble form : — 

(41a + + 43y) { !(/ + g) -| ( / + g) } 

+ Z^41a'' + 42/ + 43y“). 


TMs ternary quadric may be resolved into linear factors if 
42.43 ( 2p + l^±12-li2!±HV 

= (41 + 42 + 43) + 12)« + p(l4/ + 13)»} 

vrbere 14p ~ 12 + ph, liq = 13 — p^. 

TMs quartic yields four values of the parameter p, so that the equations are 
determined to eight tiiple tangent planes through A, since g, h have each two 
values dependent on the values of w. 

The two preceding linear factois denote the traces on the co-ordinate piano 
ABO, or rather the planes thiough D and those traces of a pair of lines which 
intersect in AP or AQ. The four values of p yield sixteen in all — eight which 
meet in AP, and eight m AQ 

To complete the investigation of the equations to the lines on the cubic, it 
would he necessajy to combine anothei form of a tangent piano : — 

12/3 + y (13 + pJi) + d (1 1 + pK) — 0* 

By proceeding as above, the rejection of the Imown factor hy-^ 7id, loads to the 
conic 01 intersection : — 

+ j|(21a»+23y» + 248»)-«, 

where for bre'riiy y, = v 

12 12 

If this quadric be resoluble into linear factors * 

23 . 24{2p + i (l2/ + is) + 1 (l2»-» + 14)}’ 

= (21 + 33 + 24){g (12 v» + 14)’+24 fi2/ + ]3)*}. 

The iwtual solutions of these quartics has not been attempted, since the auxi- 
liary cubic is cumbrous ; although we may infer from the circumstance, that the 
same stoen lines maybe determined indifferently from A, B, 0, D, or E, that the 
expxeMions would 1^ expliciti This quartic yields four values of p, which substi- 
preceding (Quadric, determine the projections on the co-ordinate piano 
ACD of four pairs of lines on the cubic wMch intersect in AP and four pairs 
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wMcli meet in AQ, Tlie equations to these traces, combined with the equations 
of the former traces on ABC, completely determine the lines. 

10. The theorem of § 3 may be thus proved. 

Let denote P in the preceding tetrahedral system ; then 

have for their co-ordinates (F,/ 7 ,A,A), where 

F+/=G + «’=n+A=K+X--?^*5^t-^~-±M^i= 

Then tho coordinates of Q,K,S,T have this type : 

(^G,n,K), (F,^r,^,K), (F.W); 

and the points {afi), («,c) ... have the type {F,G,A,7C, (F//,H,7i;) 

■With these data the theorem is as readily established, as its Plane analogue 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics,’ vol. xv. p. 203, 


8. A New Form of Trajp-Boor Medrometer. By Professor Baeebtt.’^ 


9. On Urtilaferal Gond^tctlolfy in Tourmaline Crystals. 

By Professor Silvanus P. Thompson and Dr, Oliver J. Lodge. 

The authors regarded the phenomena of pyi'oeleclricity as exhibited by the 
tourmaline and other crystals as of the utmost significance in the theory of tho 
relation of electricity to tho particles of matter. Dr. Lodge had lead a paper at 
the Biitish Association Mooting at Glasgow on a mechanical model illustrating the 
flow of an electiic current through a circidt of molecules. (Soe BJnJ, Mag., No\. 
and Dec. supp. 1876.) 

The considorations therein advanced had led the authors independently to con- 
clude that the phenomena of pyroelectricity could be explained if it could bo shown 
that such crysws as were pyroelectiic possessed xmUateral conductivity (§ 25 of 
above paper). The term " unilateral conductivity ” had been given "by Dr. A. 
Schuster to a phenomenon of some obscurity^ observed by him in certain cases, and 
which formed the subject of a communication to a former meeting of tho Asso- 
ciation. The term unilateral conductivity ” was defined as follows : — ^If the con- 
ductivity of a substance in a given direction between two points A and B was 
greater when the flow was in the direction from A to B than wlien the flow was 
in the direction from B to A, then such a substance was said to possess unilateral 
conductivity. 

It had boon argued by the first-named of tho authors of the paper that if tho 
tourmaline possessed a unilateral conductivity for electricity, it would also be 
found to poBsebS unilateral conductivity for heat, tdiicc tho rostra rches of Tait and 
Koldrausch had shown that the two conductivities are comparable iu almost all 
points of analogy. The experimental research, therefore, had divided itself into 
two branches — a thermal and an ele(‘tncal. 

Owing to the difficulty of procuring suitable specimens of tourmaline crystal 
a delay of some months occurred, but eventually this difficulty was overcome 
through the Idndness of Professor N. Story Maskelyne. Other crystals had also 
been procured from France. 

The method first suggested for comparing^ the two heat-conductivities as 
measured in opposite directions along the axis of tho crystal was that of De 
Senarmont. A sfice of the ciystal was cut with parallel faces containing tho 
crystallographic axis, and having been covered with a mm of wax, or with Mousel’s 
double iodide of copper and mercury, was heated from a point by a hot wire. 
When the experiment was rapidly made, the elliptical isothermal line marked 
out by the melted wax or the blackened iodide, was found to be displaced fiom tho 


♦ A Model was exhibited. 
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centre and tins displacement was towards the-analogous-pole ; sliowinp: tliat while 
the temperature was lising, the conductivity in that direction was greater than in 
the opposite dii-ection. When, however, the experiment was done slowly with a 
thick^ crystal, so that thermal eqtiilihiium was gradually attained, no such 
unilateral effect could be observed. Hough preliminaiy experiments showed the 
unequal semi-axes minor to have a ratio of about 10 to 12, but Ihero was con- 
siderable discordance between the various results. 

A calorimetiic method was next adopted to measure the flow of heat across a 
thin wall of tom'maline cut normally to its crystallographic axis. The thin slice 
was fixed between two similar portions of glass tubing, either end of which could 
therefore he made to hold a weighed quantity of mercury whilst steam was blown 
up into the other. In this way the heat which passed upwards through the crystal 
when one surface was maintained at 100® could he measured in either direction. 
Experiments were made alternately, the times required to heat the mercury 
through a given range of temperature being compared in the two cases. To 
eliminate error, after half the experiments had been made the crystal slice was 
itself reversed between the glass tubes. The results, which exliibilod as fair 
agi’eement with one another as could be expected, showed, as before, that the con- 
ductivity for heat was greater towards the analogous pole so long as the tomporaturo 
of the crystal was rising. 

In respect of the electrical conductivity, time had only permitted a fow preli- 
minary experiments. The slice of crystal was heated in a steam batli. A five 
microfarad condenser was charged through the crystal for one minute with 10 or 
12 Danielfs cells, and the condenser was then discharged through a sensitive 
Thomson galvanometer of 7000 ohms resistance. The limit of the very slight swing 
was accurately observed, and then the operation was repeated with the tourmaline 
electrically reversed. This was repeated alternately. When the temperature was 
rising a difference between the two swings was perceived ; also when the tempera- 
ture was falling there was a difference in the other direction. But these mustliave 
been chiefiy due to the electromotive force, so-called, of the crystal. When the 
temperature was steady not the slightest diflexence could he perceived. The authors 
would wish, before being satisfied with this result, to heat the tourmaline to higher 
temperatures, and to try a much higher electromotive force — say that of 1000 cells. 


10 . On Oaussin^s Warning regarding the Sluggishness of Ships'* Magnetism. 
Bg Sir WiLErAM Thomson, F.B.8. 

(Practical Buie and Caution.) 

1. After steering for some time on westerly courses, oxpoct 1 {a) westerly 
error if you turn to the north, 1 (h) or easterly (U'ror if you turn 
to the south, 

2. After steering for some time on easterly courKSos, expend 2 («) 
easterly error if you turn to the north, or 2 (&) westerly en’or if 
you turn to the south. 

The diagram representing case 1 {a) iUustrates the physical 
explanation: N. and S. representing the north and south points of 
the compass card (or ^Hrue smW^ mi ^Hrue mrth'^ poles of its 
U needles), and the small letters s, a, a, true soutiiem polarity, and 
* n, w, w, true northern polarity, induced in the port and starboard 
ends of deck beams, and port and starboard sides of ship, while 
|s steering east, and remaining for some time after she has been 
turned to norih. 

In the Admiralty ^ Compass Manual,’ Gaussin’s warning is given 
with reference to the direction of swingu^, in correcting the com- 
by magnets, according to Airy’s first metbod. In the Eeporls of the Liverpool 
Compass Committee, and in Mr. Towson’s ^Information for Masters and Mates 
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according to wlaicli it depends pfenerally in part on the influence experienced some 
time before the time of obserration, and not wholly on the influence at the time, 
seems to have been first defliiitoly noticed and discussed scieutiiically by Sir 
Edward Sabiuo, in his analysis of the results of the map^notic obsorvaiioua in the 
Antarctic exploring expedition of Sir James Koss, in the JErebm and 
in the years 

The practical^mle and caution given above is of groat importance in the navi- 
gation of iron ships. The amount of the error which may be found cannot be pre- 
dicted for ships in general, nor for any particular ship, except after much experience 
and careful observation. A small eflect of two or three degrees,* such as that 
referred to in the Admiralty^ hlanual as found in M. Gaussin’a experience, majr be 
observed in the course of quietly swinging a ship by hawsers or steam tugs. If the 
ship under weigh is steamed round on the dilFerent courses, the amount of the 
Gaussin error ” may generally be greater than if she is hauled round by warps ; 
but we must not be sure that it will bo so, because the sihalze of the screw, which 
enhances the magnetization on the east or west courses, may shake it out again be- 
fore the observation is made on the north or south courses. A good practical rule 
in correcting the compass is, after having got it quite cori’ect on the nortli and 
south course, correct just half the error which is found after that on the south or 
north course in the regular swinging of the ship. 

The warning at the head of this article is particularly important for ships of 
war after firing guns when on easterly or westerly courses, if the course is then 
changed to north or south, and particularly if after the firing the change of course 
is eftected under canvas, without the shaking of the ship’s magnetism produced by 
the engines and screw. 

The warning is also very important for ships steaming through the hlediter- 
ranean eastwards or westwards, and then turning south, through the Suez Canal, 
or north round Cape St. Vincent ; and for ships steaming eastward from America, 
and then turning northwards or southwards into St. George’s Channel. 


11. On iliQ ’Electrical Properties of Bees* Waat and Lead Chloride* 

By Professors J. Perey md W. E. Ayrton. 

Professor Ayrton commenced by noting the close way in which investigations 
in the various branches of physical science w(*re linked one with another, and by 
remarking that experiments on electric absorption ought to have no less interest for 
the scientific engmeer than those on the increasing strain of mat('rialH under con- 
stant mechanical stress had for tho electrician, He next explained how, in conse- 
quence t)f the absorbed charge in water being immeasurably greater than the 
surface charge, the direct method of dotcunnining experimentally tho specific induc- 
tive capacity employed by Mr. l^orry and himself, in their experiments on ^ Ice as 
an Electrolyte,’ failed to give tho resuli equal to the square of the index of refrac- 
flon for light of infinitely long waves, and ho Huggestod that tho method recently 
employ (‘d by Mr. Gordon lor im»asnrnij2^ tho specific indueflvo capacity of solids 
with very rapidly reversed charges might possibly, if applied to water, give an 
answer approximately more equal to the square of the index of refraction 5 liow- 
evor, he was inclined to think that, since Mr, Gordon’s method for solids gave 
(after the application of the proper correcting factor for the thickness of the 
dielectric) numbers closely agreeing with the received specific inductive capacities, 
there existed no known method for correctly ascertaining the electric capacity of a 
liquid. 

For although a condenser might be made of opposed metallic plates separated 
by a space almost entirely filled with a liquid dielectric, which did not, however, 
touch either plate, and although, according to the ordinary nomenclature, the two 
plates in such an arrangement would be said to be insulated from the water and 

* Much groaier effects than this are actually found in the cases of gun practice, 
and of long stoaming on easterly or westerly courses referred to below. 

187BJ K K 
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from one another; still, as explained in their paper on th(‘ * Viscosity of BiolQCtrios,' 
a succession of rapidly reversed charp^es would he accompanied hy truo electric 
conduction] in fact, that it would ho well wortliy of consideration whoth(‘r the 
explanation of the result which Mr. Gordon had hroupfht to their notieo at this 
meeting?; viz., that liis new method of ineasuiing specific inductive capacity of solid 
dielectiics had given the old results, miglit not he lound to consist in tlus(on<7Mc/iVnt 
—this viscous conduction he might term it, although in reality flicro was but one 
hind of conduction, the conversion of electric energy into heat— for this condtiction 
would occur unequally in the two apparently balanced condensers, since Hkj two 
dielectrics varied in viscosity, consequently the balance of (capacities was not a 
real one. 

Nevertheless Professor Ayrton thought it highly important tliat careful experi- 
ments should he made, both with constant and with rapidly rovors(‘d charges, on 
the inductive phenomena observed in such a water condonstu* a« ho liad des(*rihod. 

* The abnormal rise in the specific inductive capacity^ of beos’ wax, on solidifying, 
which the experiments of Professor Perry and himself had shown, coincided with 
an increase in the index of refraction j he regarded this as funiisbing an important 
addition to the (experimental proof of Professor Olork Maxwell’s oh'clro-magnoiic 
theory of light, and ho hoped that some of those ])hilosopliors of Trinity Oollogo, 
Dublin, who had so successfully turned their attention to tlu^ (‘liicidatiou of th(‘ 
molecular vibrations causing Crookes’s force, would give iheir views on lh(^ molecular 
vibrations accompanying wave motion and electric induction. 

He thought that the experiments described in tbe paper on bees’ wax and load 
cliloride sbowqd, iu a sufficiently satisfactory way, that, where the resist ance of an 
electrolyte diminished by electrification, it was duo to the electromotive torci^ 
employed being sufficiently great to decompose the damp in the pores of the (d(‘C- 
trolyte ; but, in view of the fact that the resistance of water itself increased by 
electrification, it seemed to follow that the products of the decomposition of tlio 
damp must act chemically on the solid electrolyte and cause deterioration, and 
hence a smaller specific resistance. But if there weie deterioration we should 
expect that the specific resistance of the material would steadily diminish day by 
day, a result that was not obtained in the experiments of Professor Porry and 
hinoself, on bees’ wax at any rate, as will be seen on examining the table given 
in their paper in the ^Philosophical Magazine ’for August. Ho therefore concluded 
that further experiments on electrolytes, iu which reKsistauce diminishes by electri- 
fication, were necessary to make the explanation quite complete. 


12. Thmy of Voltaic Action*'* JJt/ J. Brown, 

Tho author d(‘seribed some experimeuis xnad<) with a Volta’*- coudmiHor having 
plates of iron and copper, and with a ring half of co})per and half iron, wlucli 
show that the difierenco of (decirio potential of tbests metals when in conUict 
depends on tho atmosphere surrounding them. 

While in the ordinary atmosphere iron is positive to copper, jji an atmosphoro 
of hydrogen sulphide copper is positive to iron. These (‘fii‘cts arc (aplaiiu'd by 
the chemical theory of electiicity, as due in the first-mentioned <ms<‘ to tho superior 
chemical affinity of the iron for the oxygen of the watery vapour, and other oxygen 
compounds present in the air ; in the second, to the greater affinity of the copper 
for the sulphur of the hydrogen sulphide. 


13. Mutual Action of Vortex Atomfi and UltnthMii/idnne Oorpuscles, 

By Professor G*. Forbes. 

^ known that amon^t the numerous theories which have dealt with 
xhQform of an atom, there is only one which is in accordance with the properties 

^ A description of the experiments is given in tho * Phil. JAtxa Au^ai, 1878. 
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wMclx we know atoms to possess. It was orip^iuated by Sir William Tliomson, 
whoso conclusions, based on the rcasearches of Ilolmholtz on fluid motion, m.iy bo 
briefly summarised. 

Aecordinf^ to this view the whole of spnc(‘ is filled with a frictionless fluid, and 
material nioms are portions of this fluid, having: a species of rotational motion, 
which, as Helmholtz proved, must continue for (‘\er. 

The best analogy to tliis universal plenum and to these vortex atoms is the 
behaviour in an atmosphere of ^'smoke-rings,” such as may be blown from the 
mouth of the smoker of tobacco, from the funnel of a locomotive, or from the 
mouth of a cannon. Such smoke-rings ha\e remarkable properties, which are 
due, not to the smoke, which merely renders them visible, but to their internal 
motions. 

Such " vortex rings ” can travel with epeeat rapidity. They can vibrate, they 
can rebound from each other with perfect elasticity, and, supposing that such act ion 
takes place in a frictionless fluid, they would bo no less indestructible than <m- 
crea table by mechanical means. 

It is also well known that Le Sage of Geneva conceived a kinetic theory of gravi- 
tation, which has been adopted by Sir William Thomson. According to Le Sage, the 
whole of space is filled with small particles, which lie calls ultnimimdano corpuscles, 
flying with enormous velocity through every point of space in every direction. 
These penetrate even the void spaces between atoms, so that of those which shower 
upon the earth perhaps not more than J in 10,000 have their velocity diminished 
by collision. The others pass right through the earth. Owing to those collisions, 
however, a smaller number of ultramundane corpuscles are to bo found moving in 
the direction from the earth than towards it. Thins the earth acts as a shield, 
protecting surrounding bodies from the shower of ultramundane corpuscles in that 
direction. Hence tlie moon, and bodies on the earth’s surface, are liatterod by ultra- 
mundane corpuscles most in the direction towards the earth. This force, driving 
bodies towards the earth, explains terrestrial gravitation. Similarly, all bodies arc 
driven towards each other with a force varying as the product of the masses 
Sir William Thomson supposes ultramundane corpuscles to bo vortex rings with no 
hole in the centre and elongated, like a serpent rushing forwards and always turning 
inside out, spitting its inwards out at its mouth, and absorbing its eMn at the other 
end. Ooflisions with vortex atoms would not result in a destruction of velocity 
and consequent enormous generation of heat, but energy of translation is con- 
verted into some other form of energy, perhaps energy of vibration. 

However artificial these hypotheses may appc'ar at first sight, the more they 
are studied the more satisfactory are they. They are the only suggestions of the 
kind which are in any way tenable, and they servo at least the part of working 
hypotheses. Some remarkable and unforeseon consequences follow from the co- 
existence of hucli vortex atoms and ultramniidane corpuscles as Thomson has con- 
ctdvtsl. The following facts seem to follow from the laws of hydro-ldnetics : — 

1. When a liody is heated, and th(» vortex atoms are rushing about, their 
mutual collisions originate vibrations in Iheiusolves which, when they are free, 
have a definite period, or periods, depending upon the nature of each vortex atom. 

2. When an ultran^iundane corpuscle passes sm^h a vibrating atom, the succes- 
sive approaches and recessions of the atom to and from the corpuscle impress upon 
that corpuscle a wave-form whose dimensions depend partly on the velocity of the 
corpuscl(‘, portly on the vibrations of the atom. 

ii. When a corpuscle so stamped continues its progress through the frictionless 
tluid Iwfore mentioned, the position of the wave-marks remain fixed relatively to 
the corpuscles, without being affected by its intenial motions. 

4 If such a marked corpuscle in its flight passes the neighbourhood of a cold 
atom,*«.c,, one which is not vibrating, and if that atom be capable of vibrating in 
the same period as the original atom which impressed the wave-trace, then the 
wave-trace on the corpuscle will, on passing the atom, cause it to vibrato in the 
same manner as the original atom. 

The phonograph supplies a happy illustration of these processes : — 

1 . When the membrane, with needle attached, is vibrating we lla^ c the analogu(‘ 
of a hot atom. 
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2 . If during vibration tbe tin-foil on tbe cylinder be passed in front of the 
needle, the vibrating needle stamps a wave-trace on the lin-foil. 

3. The tin-foil preserves this trace during its subsequent inotiou. 

4. If at any subseq^uent time the stamped tin-foil passes in front of the needle 
when it is not vibrating (the analogue of a cold atom), tho needle is caused to 
vibrate in the same period as before. 

These analogies would be more perfect if the needle were set into vibration by 
being attached to a tuning-fork of definite period of vibration. 

It appears, then, that the co-existence of such vortex atoms and ultramundane 
corpuscles as Sir William Thomson has devised leads to tho conclusion that hot 
homes must emit radiations which may be absorbed by cold bodies. The question 
naturally arises, Can this action be the keystone to a now theory of liglit ? Can 
the phenomena of reflection, refraction, interference, dilfraction, and polaiisation bo 
explained by this land of action ? In answer to those questions it can at present 
only De said that the germs of a complete theory of light do exist in this speculation. 



Section B.— CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

Pjrbsident or the Section.— P rofessor Maxwell Simpson, m.d., r.B.s., f.c.s. 


TUUmWAY, AUGUST 16, 1878. 

Profohsor IMaxwell Simpson gave the following Address 

My position liere is a biglily lionourable, but by no means a comfortable one. 
Naturally, you expect to bear from me Homotliing now aliout tbo science which 
occupies the attention of this section, and I have the niisorable feeling that I must 
disappoint you. IIow can I possibly find a fact in chemistry with which you are 
not already acquainted? If, in order to eater for you, T go to France, (iermany, 
Kussia or America, I find the abstractors of the Ohomical {Society have been there 
before me, and have swept everything of Taluo into their Journal. Chemists are 
now kept perfectly acquainted with the progress of science in every part of the world, 
and therefore the raison d^etre of this address, so far as announcing the discoveries 
of tlie year is concerned, has passed away. I therefore propose, instead of giving you 
a concentrated essence of the last twelve numbers of the ^ Journal of the Chemical 
Society/ to bring before you the claims of this science to a place in general education, 
and the claims of original research to a place in the curriculum for higher degrees in 
our Univerdties. 

I have been devoted to chemistry all my life. It has been my business and my ^ 
pleasure. The longer I live the more deeply am I impressed with the advantages 
to be derived from its study, and T am anxious that tbeso advantages should bo 
shaix'd by tbe rising generation, 

’Wholbov we fake into account tbe value of tbo knowledge acquired, tbe dis- 
cip]in(‘ of the iutdloclual faculties in acquiring that knowledge, or the efr(‘cton the 
characlor, stiroly we have a right to give the study of this science a prominent 
place in our schools and colleges. It would bo diflwnilt to ovor-estimato tlie value 
and extent of the knowledge we dcuive from chemistry. Without it we can know 
nothing a})out the air we broatlie, tbe wator wo drink, or tlie food wo eat; wo can- 
not understand the processes of combustion, respiration, fermoiitalion, putrefaction, 
or the endless chemical changes which arc continually in operation around us, and 
which allect our lives for good or for evil. In a word, the whole of the phenomena 
of nature must for ever remain to ns, more or less, an inscrutable mystery. 

Again, is it not desirable that we should have some acquaintance with the 
chemical arts, from which we derive so many of our comforts and luxuries? 
Should wo not know something of the artb of photography, dyeing, metallurgy — 
something of the manufacture of glass and china, and of the thousand beautiful 
things that are constantly in our bands ? Not only is the knowledge we obtain 
from chemistry very considerable in itself, but it furnishes us with a key, which 
enables us to unlock vast stores of knowledge, contained in several other sciences — 
these arc, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Physiology, and I may now add, Astro- 
nomy. l%sics and chemistry are so intimately connected that it is ditficult to say 
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where tke one heg^ins and the other ends. The help that chemistry ^ives to physics is 
shown hy the numhers of chemists who have distingidshod themselves as physicists. 

I may mention a few belonging to our own time — Andrews, Bimsen, Faraday, bVank- 
land, Graham, Guthrie, and Eegnault. 

With regard to mental discipline, the mind of the student is exercised in hoih 
the inductive and deductive methods of reasoning, Ilis original facul lies are stimu- 
lated by the consciousness that he can in many cases readily test the wtirili of his 
ideas by experiment. With inexpensive apparatus and a good balance, the intelli- 
gent student can make out for himself some of the laws and many of the fatdsofthe 
science, and it may bo, also,^ add to them. ^ Tie glides insensibly from the Imowu 
to the unknown. Indeed his spirit of inquiry demands, in most cases, to bo curbed 
rather than purred. Some students are constantly finding out now methods of 
analysis or discoveiMg the precious metals in impossible places. 

The readiness with which we can crossover into the t&t'ra incognita of chemistry, 
and make little explorations there, constitutes in my opinion the groat charm of this 
science, and, to a great extent, its value as an educational agent. What I wish to 
insist upon is, that the student of chemistry can reach the field of original work 
sooner than the student of most other sciences. Once he coramonccvs oiiginal rc*- 
search, the developement of his intellectual faculties rapidly progresses. Ilis imagi- 
nation is daily exercised in propounding new theories, and devising experimonlH in 
order to ascertain their truth or falsehood. And what more valuable iniellectual 
training can there be than the habit of subjecting our ideas to tho test of inoxorahlo 
experiment P In the world outside chemistry, we are, alas! too ready to take 
things for granted. The chemist’s motto is, Trove all things. The ancients adopt ('d 
a different method: they assumed certain principles and reasoned from tlunu. 
They therefore did little in science. 

Chemistry promotes m a remarkable manner accuracy, thoroughness, and <‘ir- 
cumspection. An orgamc analysis requires six weighings : if any one of tlioso is 
inaccurate, the results are worthless, A qualitathe teat carelessly applied may 
cause us, in a research, to waste months in the pursuit of a phantom or Will-o’-the- 
Wisp which can have no corporeal existence. If yre have to employ absolute 
alcohol in our experiments, we must not be satisfied with going thiough the cere- 
mony of making it absolute, but we must assure ourstdves that it is absolute. 
Unless we are sure of every step in our research, our results become doubtful, and 
therefore of no value. 

On the circumspection, also, of the original worker large demands are made. 
The avenues by which error may creep in and vitiate his results arc very nunun’ous. 
These he must foresee, and endeavour to close up. Jjaboralory work teaches us to 
use our senses aright, sharpens our powt'rs of observation, and pvevenis us from 
reasoning rashly from appcaranct^s. It also promotes maiimd dexterity, and trains 
the hands to work in subordination to the head. 

Perhaps in no other science is the student so deeply imj>reHS(‘d with t lie order 
and economy of nature, tlie immutability of h(*r laws, and the exactness of hor 
operations. Thoso impressions will, no doubt, in afU‘r lib* impart seriousmsss to his 
character, and save him from the adoption of many a wild theory. 

I come now to the ofifect of original work <m tho charactiu*. Many virtm^s an* 
necessary to the chemist — courage, resolution, truthfulness, and patience. Ibus 
often obliged to perform experiments which are attended with great daiigcn*, and no 
man can nope to fight long with the elements witliout carrying away many a scar. 
Sometimes fatal accidents occur. Many years ago, Mr. TIeniiel, of th(‘ A])ot'heearies’ 
Hall, London, lost his life by the explosion of a fulminating powder wliidi he was 
preparing for the East India Oompany. And many of us recollect the sad death of 
young Mr.^ Chapman, a distinguished chemist whom I had th(‘ pleasure of knowing, 
who was literally blown to atoms while working in the TTartz Mountaius on a new 
dynamite which he had himself discovered. I must toll tho ladies, however, that 
aeddents are not always so disastrous, but that often one may esc^ape with uuiroly 
the loss of an eye. But the chemist must not be diseoiu'a^ed by fear of accident, 
. neither must he be disheartened by the tempomry failure of his experimonls, nor at 
the slowness of his processes. Bunsen was obliged to evaporate 44 tons of the 
waters of the Burcheim springs in order to obtain 200 grains of his now metal. 
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Coesiutn. It took liorthelot several montlis to form, by a series of s^^ntlu'lieal 
operations, an appreciable quantity of alcobol from water and carbon, <leriv(‘d from 
carbonate of baryta. Many years ago, in the laboratory of Wurtz — iny honoiired 
master — a poor student, wuom 1 Imew, was (tarrying from one room to anoilior a 
glass globe, which contained the product of a month’s continuous labour, when the 
bottom orthe globe fell out and the contents wore lost. Nt)llung dauul(‘d, be re- 
commenced his iiiontli’s work, and brought his reseawjh to a successful issue. 

Above all things, the chemist must be trm. lie must not allow bis wisbos to bias 
bis judgment or prevent liim from seeing bis researches in their lime light. lie must 
not bo satisfied tliat his results appear true, but be must beliovt^ them to bo true; 
and having faithfully performed his experiments, ho must recMU’d them hiithfully. 
Tie ma}r olteii Ix) obliged to chronicle his own failures and deH(*i*ibe operations that 
tell against his own theoiies, but this hard test of liis triitlifulnohs he nxust not 
shrink from. 

But I must not weary you with the virtues of the chemist. If [ havesitcceedt'd 
in showing that the pm’siut of this science tends largdy to devo]o])e the intellect 
and discipline the oharaeter, I think I have done something for chomistiy. Wo are 
told by Bishop Butl('r that halnts of virtue acquired l)y diociplim^ are improve- 
mcmi in virtue, and improvement in virtue must be advancement in hap]nnoss.” 

I am glad to n(*e that the importance of original reseavcli as a part of higher 
education is at la>t ht'ginniiig to he recognist'd in this country. Tlie lioyal 
University Oommission at Ovloid has rec<uj11y rt'conimeiuled that caiididah's for 
tholiigher degrees in science shall in that Universitybe is^quiredin future to workout 
an oiiginal iiivestigaliou. In 0(*rmany, where education haslxHui sohmg and so well 
imderstoocl, original work has be<‘n, for at least the last half (sMitury, a sine {jiidnon 
for a degree. Anotlit‘r adniirahle rule eAisis in that country, tin* adoption of which 
in Great Ihitain luiglit go lar to wash out the btuiii from our islands, of not liaviiig 
(‘ontrihutod our fair quota to the advancement of liiiman knowledge, it Ls this — 
the Gormans make a point of securing invariably, that tbeir sci<‘iitinc ehairs sball 
bo rdlo<l by men who have already distinguished themselves by their discoveries. 
The professor, on his appointment, naturally desires to continm^ Ins iinostigalious, 
and endeavours to He<*ure, and usually succeeds in securing, the assistance of his 
pupils. This is a nuitibil advantage. The professor is able to do more work for 
science, and the student, on bis part, learns to conduct for liimself an original in- 
vestigation. Hence there is always a rising generation of original workers in (ileiv 
raany, wbo turn out ]mperfl more or less meritorious with the rapidity of a Walitu-’s 
prOvSs. They are stimulated by tbe bojie of one day arriving themselves at a pro- 
lessor’s chair, the path to which they are w<‘ll assured is only through tin* toilsome 
fi(d(l of original work. But 1 must not wrong the (hi'inan stndimt hy tin* impli- 
oaiion of a purely sdlish motive in his work. His labour is one of love, and his 
ambition, for thetiim‘ at least, is bounded by the desiri' to do somethin f/ for sciences 
And from a multitudt‘ of such (mthusiasts tile great professors conus Great monn- 
lains are only found in luountjii nous countries. 

I lind luysolf insen»‘'il)ly led to speak of the cncouragoment of rt'search in this 
coutitry •, and although it has hoen v(U'y larg(dy discniswul in sciiMitilic cin*los, 1 will 
venture to add a few words. To imntiote original work hei‘(', I bidieve it is indls- 
ponsablo that our professors should l)e wtdl paid, U would save tin^ni from the 
necessity of supplementing their inconuss by commercial analyses, and thus enable 
them U) devote their s[)are lime to original’ work. And to seemre that iliey shall 
have spare lime, I would like to see in every laboratory a comjH'teiii assi skint, who 
would he able occasionally to take up the professor’s lectures, sluuild \m bo engaged 
in important work. There are many around me who know how very exacting 
original investigation is, and how necessary it is, at times, to he ahh^ to work oa 
without interruption ; bits and scraps of time being of no value. T am glad to see 
that the Oxford Oommission also rf‘commcnds the appointment of well-]>iiid Jissisl- 
ants. Well-paid professorships and well-paid assistantships would be atlrjwdivo 
prizes for our students to work u]) to ; amlif it were clearly understood that the only 
way to those prizes was through original invesligation, wo should very soon have an 
army of ztMilous and coiujmtont workers. 

The plan of appointing a slaiV of original workers uncoimecled with teaching 
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has "been proposed ; but I do not approve of it. The oii^al worker is, as a rule, the 
best teacher, and the rising genemtion of students should not be deprived of the 
advantage of his instruction. Moreover, as I said before, the professor may be 
greatly assisted by his pupils. 

No doubt the Government grant fund does a good deal for science, but the field 
of its operations is, under present conditions, limited. Professors, as a rule, are so 
occupied with teaching tliat they cannot avail themselves of the fund ; and of those 
students who might be competent and willing, very few can afford to do so. Instead 
of trusting to the precaiious and insufficient support of the fund, they must endeavour 
to settle themselves permanently in life. 

It is much to be regretted that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with 
such splendid revenues at their disposal, should contribute so little to the advance- 
ment of physical science. I hope tne day is not far distant when the fellowships — 
or at least a few of them — ^which now go to reward young men for merely passing 
a good examination, shall be given without e lamination to men who shall have ad- 
vanced human knowledge in any department. At present, a fellowship of 250^. or 
300?. a year, lasting ten or twelve years, and in some cases for life, may be obtained 
on showing pi oof of a good memory— or, at most, a capacity for assimilating other 
men’s ideas. To make discoveries — to follow out a new train of thought, and estab- 
lish it by experiments specially devised to that end, has beon left not only without 
reward, but almost without recognition, in our two principal seats of learning. Is 
it to be so always ? The world at large, ignorant as it is, has a sounder instinct on 
this subject, and the man who makes the humhlest addition to the stock of know- 
ledge in the world rarely fails to receive the world’s respect and honour. 

The suggestions I have ventured to make could not, of course, be well carried 
out unless the Government take into its own hands the appointment to all scientific 
chairs. Of this I think I see indications. I believe that sooner or later the Govern- 
ment will assume the supreme direction of education in this country. It has already 
taken primary education under its control, and quite recently, here in Ireland, inter- 
mediate education to a great extent. And does the appointment of so many 
University Commissions not show a disposition on the part of the Goverament to 
assume the direction of higher education also ? 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. Report of Committee on some of the lesser-Jaumi AVcalouh, 
See Keportfl, p. 105- 


2, Report on the led means of Bemhpintj fjujht fvom (hal (his^partR 
* ‘ See Reports, p. lOH. 


3. OntJie Amounts of t^u gar contained in the Nectar of vurlous Flowers, 
Bij Alex. S. Wilson, B.Ho, 

Nectar, the sweet-tasted liquid found within the cups of insect-fertilised 
flowers, is of service to the plant possessing it by affoiding an inducement whereby 
nsects are attracted to visit the flowers. By this means cross-fertilisation is 
effected, as hees, butterflies, and other insects, in their search for the nectar, bring 
with them pollen from other flowers adhering to their bodies which they deposit 
on the stigmas. Mr. Darwin has shown expenmentally what an additional amount 
of vigour is thus conferred on tho resulting seeds in contrast with the degenerat- 
ing^ effect of continuous inbreeding or sell-fertilisation. Very often this sweet 
fluid is exuded from special glands, but in other cases from portions of the flower 
that do not seem to have been specially adapted for this purpose. Morphologically, 
nectanes may represent very different structuies, but not unfrequently they are of 
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the nature of an aT)oi'iod organ such as a petal or stamen. It is a disputed point 
among physiologists whether this sacchaiine matter is a true secretion or simply 
an excretion of efiete matter fi’oni Tegetahle cells — a bi-product of the chemical 
changes taking place within these colls. Nectar is, of course, the source 
whence the bee derives honey, hut it also aflbrds sustenanc(‘ to many diderent kinds 
of insects as well as humming-hirds. The bright colours of llowera, as shown by 
Sir John Lubbock’s experiments, serve for the guidance of insects to them, and 
the odours which they emit fulfil the same end.^ The markings on a flower’s petals^ 
too, always converge towards the nectar. The impoitance of these giiidos to insects 
will be apparent from the following estimations, which show how indispensahle it 
is that as little time as possible should he lost by an insect while collecting honey. 
It must bo remembered, also, that in order to protect the nectar from rain, it is 
usually contained in the least accessible part of the flower. The formation of 
nectar is observed to take place most freely in hot weather. So ^’oat,^ however, is 
the economy of the plant, that it is only formed at the time vmen insects’ visits 
would be beneficial, ie.y when the anthers are shedding their pollen or when the 
stigma is mature. Biologists believe that the visits of bees, butterflies, and other 
insects have in past time exercised an important influence^ in modilying the size, 
shape, colour, &c., of flowers. The following determinations are of intoest as 
showing to what extent this action goes on, and as a help towards ascertaining the 
value of this factor: — 


ScroAR in’ Flowers. (Fehling’s process.) 



Tohil 

J^'ruit 

(kuie? 
(as 1*1 nil) 


ingni. 



1. Fuchsia, per flower 

7'6i) 

1 (>0 

5-9 

2. Everlasting pea, per flower 

9-03 

8*33 

1*00 

3. Vetch {V. Cr^ccrt), per raceme 

4 „ per single flower 

3* la 

3*15 

•OJ 

•I5b 

•158 

— 

6. Bed (Jlover, per head....... 

7*93 

5*05 

1’98 

6. ,, ,, floret 

■132 

•090 

*033 

7, Monkshood, per flower 

8. Claytmia MsinoideSf per flower 

0*41 

4*03 

1-78 

*413 

•175 

•283 


Approximately, then, 100 heads of clover yield *8 gnu. sugar, or l!25 givtJ 
1 gnu. or li^5,()00 1 kilo, sugar; and as each head coutains alnuit 00 tlorcls, it follows 
that 7, 500, 000 distinct flower tubes must bo sucked in orthu’ to obtain J kilop^aTunio 
of sugar. Now, ns honey roughly contains 75 p<*i cent, ofsiigar, 1 kilo, is equivah'nt 
to 5,0()0,0{)() (lowers in round numbers, or say two and a-half millions of visits lor 
1 11). of honey! 

Anoth<‘r ])oint worthy of note in these results is the occurrom^o of wliat 
appears to be cane sugar, and that in the case of fuchsia in the proportion of 
throe-fourths of the whole. T''his is remarkable, as hoiu'y is usually supposed to 
contain no cane sugar, its presence being geneially held as certain (widence of 
adulteration. The question, therefore, aiisos whethoi this clian^i‘, which oceuis 
while the sugar is in the hoe's possession bo duo to tlio action of juices with which 
it comes in contact while in the honey-bag, or wlitdlu'r on account of tli(‘ acid 
reaction of nectar it may not take place spontan(*ously. 


4 On the Acllon of Ohlorim the Niiro])n{t>suhs* Jhj Dr. F dmund W. 
Davy, Professor of Fonm^ie Medieim, Uoyal College of burgeons, IreUmtL 

The niiroprussiclos are an interesting^ class of com])ound« obtained by the action 
of nitric acid on the soluble forro or ferri-cyanides, which wore first mveatigated by 

* Tm. ir» fliA -KrAtnwi * Vn1 VYTVTTT Mn 10K 
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Dr. Lyon Play^ir several years ago. In lliis communication tUo author showed 
that the statements which exist in the diheront standard works on chemistry, as to 
chlorine having no action on those salts, are not correct, at least, as regards several 
of the niti-oprussides, which he lias made the subject of investigation j lor he has 
found that some of them are immediately, and others after long ('xposure to its 
influence, more or less acted on by that substance, oven when they art' t'vtduth'd 
from light. "^Tien, however, they arc subjected to the combiiiod atdion of clilorint' 
and the sim’s rays, they are soon completely decomposed, the piiueipal })ruduot 
being an oil-like matter, which appears to possess all tho properties belonging to the 
compound known under the name of chlorocyanic oil ( 0 ^,N 4 C 1 , j), ferric chloride, 
hydrochloric acid, and a chloride of the metallic base of the salt employed. 

The following nitroprussides, viz., those of potassium, sodium, barium, calcium, 
zinc, iron and silver, were found to be thus decomposed, when exposed to the com- 
bined action of chlorine and sun light, and it is probable that otlior nitroprussides 
would be similarly affected. 

The only one of those salts, however, which the author has observed resiwtiug 
this action is that of copper, which has romaiiied apparently luiallected after st>me 
weeks exposure to its influence. 


5. T/io Acl%lteratxo}h Act m so far as ii relates to the Proservliim of Milk- 
sellers, By Ernest H. Cook, JLSc., PJt.0,S.^ Lecturer ujwn FJ.rjirrl- 
mental Fhy&ics at the Bristol Trade and Mining School. 

The object of this paper is to call attention to the imsatisfaclory state of the law 
relating to the prosecution of milk-sellers. In many cases innocent vendors ha\o 
been fined, and also, we may be sure fraudulent dealers have gone unpunished. Not- 
withstanding that milk-sellers 'are constantly being fined for selling an inferior 
article, yet millt continues to be the chief adulterated article of food. The Act htm 
practically failed to defer the sophistication of this article. ^Ye can only explain 
this by the fact that milkmen find that they are fined whether they sell a pure 
article or an adulterated one. It pays them best to adulterate, and they do so. In 
proof of this two cases are mentioned. In the first several analysts have certified cer- 
tain samples of pure milk to be adulterated, and in the second a sample of milk 
obtained frrom a cow fed on desiccated gTaia was certified as sl\ini-milk. IMu* 
records of our police courts teU us that milk-soUers are constantly kfing iiiu'd for 
selling milk which they declare most emphatically to be pure and unndulleruted. 
Three courses are open to us to explain those anomalies : — 

Fii'stiy. To place implicit reliance on tlio analyst, and theivfore 1o tlisb(fiiev(^ I ho 
deliberate statements of the farmers and milk-HollerH. 

Secondly. To believe the farmer, and therefore to cf)nsid<‘r the analyst wholly at 
fault. 

Thirdly. To reconcile both by attributing the poverty to a sariatlon in the 
article. 

In most cases the third will bo Ibiind to be the true ('xplanaLion. 
Notwithstanding the statement of Professor Wanklyu, milk /sn Hubslanct' which 
varies gTeatly in quality. In the author’s experience lie has found as great a 
difference as IS per cent, in the value of pure milk, and Dr. Yoelcker has published 
analyses in which a much greater difference occiu’s. It appears that milk ivs .subject 
to four different kinds of variation, v iz. 
a. A variation owing to the food. 

A variation owing to the season, 
y, A variation owing to the animal. 
h. A vaiiation owing to health. 

Illustrations of these are given in the paper. In consequence of these variations, 
analysts, if they wish to determine if a sample of milk is adulterated, lake, as a 
standard, the lowest percentage of solids or solids not fat ” which pure milk has 
been found to contain. This is the piinciple of the course adopted, Imt it is open to 
the following objections : — 
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Pirsily, Each analyst being allowed to fix tliis percentage huuHolfi we have 
difierent standards employed, and consequently may navi‘ a milkman fined in ont' 
town for selling an aiticle wJiicb a neigh do uring analyst may dadaro pure* 

Secondly. The percentage iixod upon cannot l)e the lowest contained by pun' 
milk, because w(' do not know it. The amount found by Dr. Voelckor (fi'ii of 
solids) is the lowest at present known, but a lower numbt'r may be found. 

Thirdly. This lower limit is so low that with an ordinary sample a considoiuble 
amount of Wattning may take place without the possibility of dott'ction. 

For many obvious reasons it is necessary to remedy this state of things. One 
method only appears to oiler a chance of success, briefly, this is to buy and sell milk 
by quality instead of by quantity. The difficulty of introducing this practice is 
more imaginary than real. One easy method is as follows : — Divide the milk into 
two qualities, first quality and second quality. The former will include all milk 
containing 12-0 per cent, of solids or 9*() per cent, of solids not fat or more, and may 
be sold, say, at per quart. The latter will include all millc containing loss than 
th(‘se numbers, and may bo sold at per quart. If a sample of first quality milk 
bo sold which, on analysis, does not contain the stated quantity, the vendor will be 
fined. The gi'eat dilliculty here is in making the division into two qualities. In 
order to do this elioctually, some simple instrument capable of making a rough 
analysis is required. At present such an instrument does not exist, but we may 
rely on one being forthcoming if the need be felt. 

In conclusion, the following advantages aie claimed for this method: — 

1. The analyst not being c.ilh'd upon to decide upon tlu' puiity of the article, 
but fdmply w'betber it contains a certain i)(*rc<‘utage of solids t)r oi solids not fat,” 
cannot make such ffiqfioivLble mistake's as at prc'sent. 

2. The vendor will not be lined unjustly. 

ib It will tend to stop adulti'ralion because a better price can 1 h' obtained for a 
better article'. 

4. An erth‘h* of greater constancy will be supplied to the public. 


fi. On Honui hluor Cumqnm)ids of VanoiUnm, By Professor H. E. Rosgow, 

Fh,I),, FJLH. 
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FRIDAY, AUGUSl 16, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. notes on Akminhm Aholwls. Bij De. Gladstone md Alfred Tribe. 

In 1876 the authors described the joint action of aluminium and iodine on 
alcohol, and two aluminium ethylates which resulted from it. They now showed 
that a similar reaction takes place with methylie alcohol, esptJcially when tho 
aluminium is rendered more powerful by conjunction with deposited platinum j and 
that an analogous aluminium compound is still more readily formed from amylic 
alcohol. These two substitution products had not yet been prepared in a pure con- 
dition, but the authors had succeeded in preparing the butylic compoimddn a satis- 
factory manner. This aluminic butylate is a solid body at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, but melts when heated, and is capable of distillation. It is very soluble in 
anhydrous ether or benzole, from which it separates on evaporation, but without 
crystallising. It is decomposed by water, butylic alcohol and alumina being pro- 
duced. Its composition was found to be Al 2 (CjHgO)f,. There is also evidence of 
an intermediate compound, soluble in water, whicli is probably homologous with 
the aluminic iodo-ethylate, Al 2 l 3 ( 02 Tl 50 ),. 


2. On the Estimation of Mineral Oil or Barafin Wax lohen nhixed with 
other Oils or Fafs.^ i?// W illiam Thomson, FJt.HJJ. 

hlixed oils are now often used for lubricating puiposos, and n common luixt ure 
composed of mineral oil with some animal, vegetable, or fish oil is cxtonHivcly 
used, and it is an important point to be able by analysis (o (hdi'rmiru^ t]i<» amount 
of mineral oil which such mixture.^ contain j and ah I could (iiul no piibliHlu^d ])ro- 
cess to effect this, I devised, after much work, the following, whicu 1 found by 
repeated tests to give accurate results: — Some of the sam])lo is boilt^d wi(k an 
alcoholic solution of caustic soda, which coiivorls all the animal, V(»gcta})l(', or fish 
oils into soap. This is thou mixed with sand, ovaporaled to drym^ss on the steam 
bath, the residue placed in a bottle and washed with petroleum spirii, which has 
been previously distilled at a temperature not exct'cding lOO*^ Knhv. ''fliis dissolves 
out the mineral oil, leaving the soap insoluble. The spirit is now distilhul off from 
the spirit solution in a lai’ge flask, and after thus evaporating off the l)ulk of the 
spiiit, the concentrated solution is transferred to a smaller llask with a hole })lown 
in its side, into which is fitted a cork carrying a thonnomoter and a glass tube ; 
the themometer should touch tho liquid, gming nearly to tho bottom of the flask, 
which is placed on sand bath and heated at a toniporaturo not exceeding 
220°Fahr., and dry air blown into the flask through the tube in the cork, to 
remove the last tr^e of spirit, and the residue of uiinoral oil weighed and cal- 
culated on the weight of original mixed oil taken. A small coiTcciioii must be 
allowed for an amount of unsaponifiable oil which so-called saponifiable oils always 
contain, but this is about 0*6 per cent, of tho saponifiable oil found. 

* ‘Chemical News,’ Vol. XXXYIIl., No. D84, Oct. 4, 1878. 
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3. 0)1 the Actloi of Heat om the Selenafe of By Dr. Edmund 

W. Daw, Fivfmor of Forensic Medicine^ JRoijal College of Surgeons, 

Ireland, 

The author road on holialf of his colloaguo Dr. Charles A. Cameron and 
himself a paper containing the results of some observations which they had con- 
jointly made on the action of heat upon the selenaie of ammonium. The study 
of the ellocts of that agent on the sulphate of ammonium; having in the hands of 
difierent chemists led to interesting results, the authors thought it desirable to insti- 
tute some experiments on the selenate of that base, to ascertain whether any corre- 
sponding products would be obtained by its exposure to heat, selenic and sulphuric 
acids agreeing so closely in their properties, and this subject b(dng hitherto unin- 
vestigated as far as they were aware. 

Some selenate of ammonium, after thorough drying at 100° C., was heated in a 
bath of paralline, the degrees of temperature to which it was exposed being indi- 
cated by a thermometer, dt was found that when the salt was heated to about 
180® 0,, the evolution of a minute quantity of ammonia could be readily detected, 
and finding that the amount evolved increased with the rise of temperature, the 
heat was gi’adually raised to about 260® 0., when the development of ammonia be- 
came much more abundant, whilst at the same time water and selenium began to 
be separated. 

This temperature was then continued as long as ammonia was evolved, and till 
acid vapours made their appearance, when the heal was withdrawn. 

On examining the residue after this treatment, it was found that tho selenate of 
ammonium had been completely decomposed, selenium and selenious anhydride, 
being the remaining products. Wishing to ascertain if any gaseous matter was 
evolved during the decomposition, some selenate of ammonium was heated in a tube 
filled with mercuiy, when a considerable volume of a gas not absorbed by water 
was obtained, which on examination was found to be nitrogen. It should also be 
stated, that the salt was observed to have acquired a strong acid reaction, before its 
final brealdng up at the highest temperature to which it had been exposed in the 
paraffine bath •, indic.ating the formation of an acid salt in the first stage of its de- 
composition by heat. From the results of those and of other experiments made by 
the authors, they have come to the conclusion, that when selenate of ammonium is 
heated it first resolves itself into ammonia and an acid selenaie of ammonium, and 
that this salt, on further heating, hrealts up into selenium, selenious anhydride, water, 
and nitrogen, and that the reactions which occur in the process may proWhly be 
expressed by the following formulas : 

] Ht Stage.— 4r(NH.)«SeO,l - 4(Nrr,. 11. HeO ,) + 4Nir3. 

2iul Htiige.-4(N1I ir. >Se6,) -- So + BSeO, + 10(11,0) + N,. 

A number of ciremmstanees, however, have as yet prevented the authors being able 
to coidirin th(^ correctness of tho above formulio by actual results. 

Til conclusion, llie foregoing observations are intorosting, as they show that in tho 
first stage of tho decomposition of the selenate of ammonium by heat, there is an 
acid salt fovmt‘d, like as in the case of tho sulphate of that base when similarly 
treated, as was pointed out by Dr. Schweitzer ; but in the separation of selenium, in 
tho second stage of the process, there is no analogy in the case of the sulphate of 
ammonium. 


4. A New Method of Alhalimeinj, By Louis Siebold, F,0,8, 

The method recommended by the author consists in the reverse application oi 
Liebig’s process for estimating hydi’ocyanic acid, and is based on the fact that the 
volumetric determination of an allmline cyanide by means of silver nitrate is in no- 
wise affected by the presence of free hydrocyanic acid. From the volume of silver 
solution used, the quantity of alkali may ho as readily calculated as that of the 
cyanogen. If the applicability of this process for alkalimetric purposes were con- 

In miemo in tho < Cliomicjil News.’ Vol. XXXVHI. 133. 
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fined to tlie estimation of caustic alkalies, nofiody would, in the author’s opinion, 
think of using it in preference to the process commonly used ; hut ho wished to 
show that it might with great advauta^ be applied to the delermination of alka- 
line carbonates. From 0 5 to 1 gimume of the potassium or sodium carbonate should 
be dissolved in about 100 c.c. of distilled water, the solution mixed with an excess 
of hydrocyanic acid (10 to 20 cc. of acid of Hcheele’s strength), and then deci- 
normal solution of silver nitrate added firom a burette until a permammt o])«iloHconco 
is produced. The reaction occurs in accordance with the following equation 

K 3 OO 3 + 2nCy + AgNO, = KAgCya + KNO 3 + OO^, 

The first drop used in excess causes a precipitation of silver cyanide. Whereas 
under ordinary circumstances hydrocyanic acid is incapable of decomposing allca- 
line carbonates, it effects a complete decomposition in the presence of silver nitrate. 
The mixture does not require boiling, and the whole operation may be performed 
within a few minutes. 

If after the end of the titration the mixture is boiled, and the addition of 
decinormal solution of silver nitrate proceeded with, this time using potassium 
chromate as an in<ficator, the volume of silver solution required to ensure oomploto 
precipitation of the silver cyanide will be exactly (^qual to that used in the first 
titration. 

E:AgCy, + AgN03=2Ag0y + KNO3. 

This second reaction might then, if desired, be used as a chock on th(‘ determi- 
nation. In the presence of chloride, the volume of silver solution used in the 
second experiment will be greater than that used in the first, the difference between 
the two being exactly that required to precipitate the chloride. In this maniuT a 
determination of the chloride might be readily combined with that of the alkaline 
carbonate. 

The following results were quoted to show the great accmacy of the process : — 

Pure Potassiiun carbonate u^^ed Caibonate found 

0-6860 0 6s51 

0-1070 OKtTJ 

0-8775 0-877 ) 


s 8 of pure potassium carbonate and sodium chloride : — 

Used Foul (1 

■K, 00 , 

.. 

0-2000 

0-2006 

NaCe 

. 

0-0C80 

o-ofisn 

KjCO, .. 

.. 

00750 

0-0760 

NaOe 

. 

0 1820 

0-1 KJO 


The author gives the following reasons why f<.)r the (‘sqay of samples of potasli or 
soda he considers this process as better than the one usually employt^d ;r- 

1. The solution does not require boiling, and the operation therefore requires 1cm ^ 
time than the usual process. 

2. The change from absolute clearness to an immistakable turbidity as produced 
by a single drop of the reagent is more striking than that of the colour of litmus 
brought about by a drop of normal sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. 

8 . The test solution being a deci-normal one, the results obtained are more 
accurate than those obtained "with standard normal mineral acids. 

4. With but little additional trouble, and -without liaving to operate on fresh 
sample, the process may be readily coupled with an accurate determination of the 
chloride present in the alkaline carbonate. 

In concluding, Mr. Siebold stated that he was at present engaged in experiments 
showing a still wider range of useful applicability of this process ; and that the re- 
sults of these experiments he hoped to be able shortly to lay before the Chemical 
Society. 


; SATr/j^Djr, august ir, i878. 
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MomjY, jmcrsT 19, isrs. 

Tlie following Papers were read : — 

t. Notes on Water from the Severn Tmnel Springs, 

Eg William Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc., F.0.8. 

The plans for the construction of this tunnel had been fully described to Section G, 
t- the Bristol (1875) Meeting, by its engineer, Mr. Charles Richardson, By the 
iimmer of the present year, the trial heading, part of which was to form the per- 
nanent drain of the tunnel, had been driven moie than half way across under the 
evern, which was miles wide at that point, and had successfully passed under 
ho remarkable channel of the Shoots.” In driving through the pennant rock, 
several springs had been met with, some of whit‘b had since run diy. In the 
trillion of the engineer, no Severn water could find its way to tbeso springs, the 
>urce of which he thought were the '‘hacks’* in the pennant. The author had 
lalysod water fiom four springs, and from the Severn at various stales of tide, and 
rom deep land wells iu the neighbourhood, tho results of which led him to believe 
hat by far tho greater portion of tho water flowing from these springs was derived 
om the Severn. Details of the analyses were given. 


1. On the Theivm,^ Uy E. A. Letts, Profesm of Chemistry^ Univenibj 

GoUege, Bristol, 

Tho experiments were undertaken as a sequel to the research made by Professor 
U’um Brown and the author on dinu^thyl thetine and its compounds, and with 
view to the thorough investigation of the thetines as a group— tho phenomena 
H ending their formation, the action of heat and oxidizing agents on them, and the 
iderence in theur properties as the series is ascended. Incidentally the action of 
>ioinac(‘tic a(‘id on ceitain hydrocarbon sulphides, and the action of bromacetic and 
)da(‘t‘li<‘ ethyl ether on sul})hide of methyl wore studied. 


d, On the Spectrum of Clilororhromio Acid, By G. Johnstone Sionia 
and Professor J. Emerson RcyNOLDs. 

See above, p. 431. 


t. Summary of Invedlgatlo ns on the Pyridine Series, By Dr. W. Ram sat. 

These bases, which possess the general formula O^Hgn-s, are tertiary bases, 
•'hoy form an additive product with iodides of alcohol radicals, of which a good 
evample is OJt^N.OTIjI, best named pyridine methyl-iodide, as it resembles a 
lit in its constitution. They are not attacked by nitrous acid; and the cyanate, 
vhen heated, undergoes no molecular change, but merely splits up into the base, 
\nd the usual polymer of cyanic acid, cyanuric acid. 

* For a dciailcd account ol ihe above, sec ‘ Trans. Iloy. Soc, Bdin.’ 1878, 
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whicli, 
bonic a , 

Attempts ■ 

Si"r4“small’?i'dd'ofaldo]^^^^^ th.^total (l(>com- 

Wtion of the product into pyrichno, carhomc auhydndo, and cnrhon. 

^ Tn suite of the failure of these attempts, the author rcsaide it as prohahlo 
that picoline is methyl-pyiidine from the Mowing cousMomtion :-1 1>« nmoimt of 
Lat ewlTed in the formation of these toses is prohahly very high. Ihat hoiit, 
ad^d to the amount evolved by the combination of the base with an acid, is hkely 
to heater than the total number of heatumts evohed duiing oxidation of 
L bast hence these bases are unomdisable in acid solution. But when oxidised 
in alkaline solution, the amoimt of heat evolved by oxidation is simp omonteii hy 
that arisinsr from the combination of the resulting acid with the alkali, and then 
SeeXthf heatevolvedduring formation of the base. The presence of mtrogen 
tCfore gives great stability to the molecide, and pievents the methyHnoups 
fiom being oxidised to caxhoxyl gi-oups, as is the case with toluol, vylol, &c. At 
eLt thi-ee acids of the formula 0,Tl,m_lmve been discovered, and it is pro- 
bable that as many as dx are capable of existence. These the author has named 
a /3 andy,dicark>pyrid6nic acids. Thea-aoid is obtained hy oxidising picolme 

or lutidine, and the last two from lutidine. ... • e 

An attempt to pass from furfnrol to pyndiM hy the senes of roaotimis- 
OsB;o„ Osim, 

Furfirol. Purfnryl Buriuryl lurluryl- 

alcobol. cbloride. amine. 

OsH^N, 

Ppidine, 

■was unsuccessful, owing to tlie instability of furfuryl cbloride. .<? 4.1 , p e i 
From tbe stability of tbe pyndine group, and the mstability of tbe furfnrol 
ffrouu tbe author reo-ards it as probable that tbe constitution of the former is best 
Ixpre^ed by a closed, and that of tbe latter by an open chain. 


5. On some of the De)ivatkes of Furfural . Ihj Dr. W. Ramsay, 

It was found impossible to preparojurfiiryl elilonde by the action of plios- 
nboric cbloiide, or oi\yd.T:odixlonc acid gas on furfuryl alcohol, owing to 

a complete decomposition of tbe organic matter, with separation ol (^aiboii. 

Furfurine prepared by beating furfiiramide, and ])osacHsing the stuno formula, 
0, .n.oN A, with motliyl-iodide, forming the liydriodido of molUy l-l\irfin hio j 

tlJis salt: on treatment with ammonia, deposits the basc^ ns a 

viscous oil. insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol. The bast‘ agiuii mules with 
methyl-iodide, giving tbe bydriodide of dimetbyl-fiirfuiine, 
also ‘decomposable by ammonia with liberation of tbe base, diiuothyl-lurfurino, 
0 „Hio(OIi5 2^203. This base appears also to be capable of union with methyl- 

^^^^^furine then, appears to be a secondary base, containing two atoms of 
hydrogen replaceable by methyl. Whether more can he replaced tho author was 
unable to decide, as the loss by repetition of the operation was very considerable. 


6. Niti'icAcul; its Be^roducHon from the lower Oxides of Nitrogen, 

By Beenabjo 0. Molloy. 

In treating in this short memoir of the economic use of nitric acid, it would be 
well to state by way of preface why it is considered worthy of such attention. 
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We are amro in the first place tliat it is the highest oxide of nil ro^en known, 
iliat, parting so (‘nsily and freely ^villl its oxygon a?, it does, it .stands highest in tlio 
list of oxidising agents, and consequently amongst the most iisoful cliemi(‘alre-agO]Uh 
in manufacturing ('nterpiisoa. 

There are two diawh.icks in some cases fatal to its use: one is the high price 
of the acid; and the other the iniuiious and malodorous gases which are evolved 
during the deoAidation of the acid. The object, therefore, in these researches has 
been twofold — (irstly, to introduce the greatest possible ooonoiuy in the u.se of nitric 
acid ; and secondly, to got rid of the malodorous and injurious gases which 01*6 
evolved. In e fleeting the former the latter has been successfully attaincvl. 

To make this operation clear it will be well to recall for a moment the severa 
oxides of nitrogen. 

There are live compounds of nitrogen with oxygen, containing respectively 
1, 3, 8, 4 and 5 volumes of oxygen to 2 of nitrogen, viz., talring them in the as- 
cending order of the oxygen — 

1 . Nitrous oxide, N^. 

3. Nitric oxide, N^O^. 

3. Nitrous anhydride, N 2 O.J. 

4. Nitrogen peroxide, Np^. 

6 . Nitric anhydiide, NgOij. 

If water he added to the fifth or highest oxide, we have nitric acid IIoNp, , or 
3IINO3. 

When any oxidisahlo substance is presontod to nitric* acid, the nitric acid parts 
with a portion of its oxygen to combine with the substance to be oxidised, and the 
niti’ogen is evolved, combined with the remaining oxygen as lower oxides of 
nitrogen. 

Under the most favourable conditions not more than fifty per cent, of the oxygen 
contained in the nitric acid can be used for the purpose of oxidation. In many 
cases, however, the percentage is as low as twenty. Moreover, a fresh supply of 
the acid will be required for each successive operation, 

Now it will be evident that if sufficient oxygen be made to combine with these 
lower oxides of nitrogen, nitric anhydride will be formed, which, when combined 
with water, reprodnees nitric acid. To effect this reproduction economically, the 
means ” employed must themselves be economical in order to be useful. 

We will deal with the gases evolved during the deoxidation of nitric acid. 
These gases will be composed of a mixture of lower oxides of nitrogen, which will 
bo of a deep brownish red colour, caused by the presence of nitrogen peroxide. 
Those gases or fumes are conducted into the chemher or towers where they are to 
b(^ reoxidised. These towers consist of closed chambers about, for ordinary pur- 
poHos, thirty foot high and three feet in diameter. Their form and material may be 
varied, but they may be constructed of glazed earthenware pipes or n slate. The 
tower i*osts in a r<‘sorvoir, into which the reconverted acid falls and from which it is 
afterwards drawn. Into the sides of the tower may be fitted sight-holes glazed 
with glass, so that the quantity of the gases may bo roughly judged by the depth 
of the colour inside the tower. The top of each* tower is of a conical form, and in 
the centre of the cone is fixed a jet, through which steam and hot water are forced. 
This jet is so arranged as to be capable of being easily and accurately adjusted in 
order to cause a cloud or spray ox very finely divided hot water of about a tem- 
perature of 100® 0. to fall slowly through the tower or chamber. Atmospheric air is 
allowed at the same time to enter the tower. The construction of the jets should 
be so arranged as that the quantities of hot water and the admission of air may he 
regulated at will. As is obvious, the tower should be gas tight, except as hereafter 
described. Now the gases or fumes coming from the vessel in which the nitric acid 
is being used will gradually rise till the tower is charged. When so charged the 
jet is brought into action ; steam and hot water are turned on into the jet in such 
proportions as that the steam will strike and divide the water into a minutely 
divided spray, the steam itself being condensed in tbe water, so that a misty spray 
of hot water slowly falls down through the tower. 

In its descent the particles of hot water come into contact with the oxides of 

1878. L L 
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nitrogen. The nitrous anhydride (N 3 O 3 ) and nitric oxide (N^Og) are under these 
conditions immediately oxidised hy the air (admitted and drawn in through the air 
holes or through the jet) into peroxide of nitrogen 2s ^0^. The several reactions may 
he combined thus : — 

This pero"*l -* idtrogen (XgOj) is quickly absorbed by the spray and decom- 
posed by it into nitric oxide and nitric acid. The nitric acid is dissolved by the 
hot water of the spray and carried down into the reservoir at the foot of the tower. 
The nitric oxide remains undissolved by the spray, but is oxidised as fast as pro- 
duced by the air into peroxide, which in turn becomes split uj) into nitric oxide 
and nitric acid, the latter being collected as before m the reservoir. The re-action 
may be approximately shown tiius : — 

6N3O4 + SHgO = 3N2O2 + 8HN0 


Eventually, therefore, the lower oxides of nitrogen becoming oxidised by con- 
tact with air 'into ihe higher peroxide, and this in tmn becomiug absorbed by the 
spray and divided into mtric oxide and nitric acid, which latter is always dissolved 
and carried down, and the reactions being successively continuous, the whole of the 
original nitric acid, when used and operated upon under these conditions, will be 
regained. 

Practically the whole of these reactions occur simultaneously, so that the nitric 
acid is reproduced jfromthe lower oxides as soon as they are generated. 

This process places another weapon in the power of the manufacturer, and ren- 
ders available for many purposes a re-agent at present limited in its application. 

In conclusion,! will only add that in no single instance has the process failed or 
even varied in its results. 


7. On some Substances obtained from the Jdoot of the Strawberry, 

By Dr. T. L. Phipson, F.G.S. 

The author has found in the root of the strawberry certain substances closely 
allied with some that are contained in the cinchona barks. The principal of 
these is called Fra^rine, and can be obtained in large quantities by a process which 
with cinchona bark yields the product called dnckona red. There exists in the 
strawberry root a kind of tannin, closely allied to quinotannic acid, and when 
its solution is boiled for some time with hydrochloric acid, it decomposes into 
glucose and fragarine, which is precipitated as a reddish brown amorphous 
substance, highly electrical by Motion, taking a reddish purple colour with alkalies, 
yielding nitro-and chloro-compounds of a yellow colour, and a conjugated acid wdth 
sulphuric acid. On being heated, Iragarine yields water and is decomposed 
without fusion, yielding much charcoal and a white sublimate, soluble in wate 
which is, apparently, pyrocatechin; its solution gives a green colour with salts 
iron. Melting pota^ decomposes fra^rine with production of dark brown s ^ 
stances and a htde protoeatechuie acid, which can be isolated by ether from ae 
acidulated solution, and also colours iron salts green. 

Whilst fragarine is being produced by boiling with hydrochloric acid there 
is diffused through the laboratory a very agreeable odour of essence of cedar. 
The root also yields a product very similar to quinovic acid. 


8. On a new Minefral White Pigment. By Dr. T, L, Phipson, F»G,8. 

For many years past attempts have been made by several chemists to discover 
some new mineral white of a less costly and less dangerous nature than white lead. 
Very little success seems to have attended these researches until quite lately. 
T^t, the oxide of zinc produced by the combustion of the metal in the air was 
found to have certain properties which allowed it to be used as a non-poisonous 
substitute for carbonate of lead. But its production is very costly, and its cover- 
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ing power or body ’’ is not comparable with the latter. Nest, an ingenious white 
or stone-coloured paint was economically produced from oxide of antimony by 
Dr. Stenhouse, which appeared to answer very well in certain circumstances. I 
myself have made a great number of experiments with the riew of utilising some 
of the artificial silicates, such as those of lime, magnesia, and zinc, &c., which 
possess a very brilliant white colour, by submitting them to a great variety of 
treatments ; but I have been unsuccessful in imparting to them anything like the 

body ” of wlnle lead. ; they all become more or leas translucid when mixed with 
oil, like pure silicic acid itself, whatever mechanical treatment they may have pre- 
viously undergone. 

Whilst occupied with these researches I learned accidentally that IMr. Thomas 
Griffiths, of liveimool, had obtained a new pigment, the basis of which was the 
white sffiphide of zinc, and on submitting this new product to examination I 
found, with considerable astonishment, that it surpassed the ordinary white lead 
in every respect, in colour, in resistance to the weather and gaseous emanations, 
and in durability ; moreover, that it was not destructive to the health of the work- 
men who manufacture or who use it. kir. Griffiths has been experimenting, I 
understand, for about ten years upon the best means of producing this new mineral 
white upon a large scale, and has, apparently, now brought its preparation to a 
state of perfection which has gone beyond the most sanguine expectations. 

A salt of zinc, which may he the sulphate or the chloride, is precipitated 
by a soluble sulpbide ; the latter being either sodium, calcium, or barium sulphide, 
or a mixture of them ; precautions are taken to avoid the precipitation of any 
black sulphide of iron, if perchance the zinc solutions contain a little of that metal ; 
the bulky product is collected, dried, and transferred to a furnace, where it is 
calcined for some time at a cherry red heat. During the calcination it is carefuUy 
stirred to bring each portion successively in contact with the air ; it is then raked 
out whilst quite hot into vats of cold water, where it is levigated, and afterwards 
collected and diied. 

^ The result is a white pigment of exquisite beauty. Its covering power, when 
mixed with oil, is greater than that of any substance hitherto discovered, being 
about S5 per cent, higher than that of the same weight of pure carbonate of 
lead. 

According to my analysis, this new product is really an oxy-sulphide of zinc, 
the composition of which varies somewhat according to the length of the cal- 
cination and the heat attained. Hence it is a difficult: matter to get it exactly of 
the same composition at each successive operation. Nevertheless, this is attained 
C[uite closelj enough for practical purposes. The best product appears to correspond 
in composition as nearly as possible to the formula, 6ZnS + ZnO. But occa- 
sionally a larger quantity of oxide is produced and the product by means im- 
proved thereby. 

In some experiments which I made for the purpose of testing the capabilities 
of this new white pigment, as compared with the old zinc white (oxide of zinc), 
and white lead (pure carbonate of lead), I was perfectly siumrised at the results, 
my own expeiiments made with the view of discovering a substitute for the latter 
having proved such utter failures, aM I look upon this new oxy-sulphide of zinc 
pigment as one of the most interesting products hitherto derived from mineral 
chemistry. As it possesses much more covering power than the old zinc white, or 
oxide of zinc, it is considerably more economical than the latter. As to widte 
lead, it has only one recommendation as a colour, namely, its great ^^body” or 
covering power ; but it is liable after a time to saponify the oil, producing a soap 
which is more or less translucid ; moreover, it is darkened by gaseous emanations 
and it is detrimental to health. The new product possesses none of these draw- 
backs. It has all the covering power of white lead, combined with permanency 
in colour, and resistance to the saponifying influence of the oil, and is a much fiuer 
white. Nothing more is requisite but to ensure for it a constant composition, and 
I have little doubt that this difficulty wili be overcome in tbe course of a short 
time. 


L L 2 
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TUESDAY, AUaUSI 20, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. On a SmjpUficatio7i of Crmphio By Oliver J. Loegb, D.So. 

In the graphic formnlse of a compound the elements are ordinarily represented 
hy their chemical symbols (capital letters), and the connection between the atoms 
by straight lines joining tiie letters. Now graphic formulae are of most use in 
organic chemistiy, where the principal compounds consist only of the elements 
0, H, 0, and N, whose atomicities are generally 4, 1, 2 , and 3 or 5 respectiveljr. In 
any formulae, therefore, four bonds generally radiate from the letter 0 ; N is the 
meeting-place of three or five bonds, according to circumstances ; two bonds meet 
at each 0, and a single bond terminates at eyery H, Supposing then that the 
letters were omitted and the bonds joined together, the position of the atoms would 
stdl be apparent as the meeting-place of a definite number of bonds, and therefore 
the letters are unnecessary. 

The simplification proposed in the paper is the omission of the usual symbols 
used to denote the atoms, and the joining of the bonds in such a way as clearly to 
define the atomicities, and therefore the natures of the seyeral atoms. Formulae 
so drawn become reduced to a sort of geometrical diagram ; and conyersely any 
geometrical diagram represents some real or imaginary chemical compound. 

For instance, in the accompanying figure — 


+ 



6 7 b 9 10 

$ f ^ ^ ^ 


( 1 ) represents or marsh gas. ( 2 ) is common alcohol. 

(3) is acetic acid. (4) propionic acid. 

(5) Succinic acid f^thout the 2 bars in the middle it would be oxalic, with 
only one malonic, acid), and so on. 

The free bonds of unsatisfied radicals are easily indicated by arrowheads. 

"WTien chlorine or iodine substitution compounds are to be shown, the free ends 
may be dotted, to indicate that the monad is not hydrogen, e.//., Secondary propyl 
iodide, No. ( 6 ), In all cases where graphic formulse are used, the common em- 
pirical formulse will or should be written alongside ; and the element intended by 
the dot in any particular case will therefore be clear. Other details and numerous 
illustrations are given in the paper. The constitution of a body is thus exhibited in 
a very compact form which appeals to the eye and impresses itself readily on the 
memory. The formulse of even complex bodies are very rapidly drawn, for a few 
strokes, instead of representing but a single atom, as H, represents a whole group ; 
for instance (7) is the radical ethyl ; ( 8 ) is prussic acid ; (9) ammonic cyanide ; (10) 
is urea 5 and the commonly occurring radicals are recognised at once without taking 
the formulse to pieces. At the same time the symbols denoting the different radicals 
are such as arise naturally, and are not arbitrary and intrinsically meaningless such 
as even Et must be held to be 5 and they may always be analysed whenever required. 
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2. On the Detection hj mea7is of the Microphone of Sounds ivliich accompany 
the Difftismi of Oases through a thm SepUim, By W. Chandler 
B/Oberts, F.R.S. 

The author pointed out that the passage of a gas through a porous septum 
ms undoubtedly due to molecular motion, and as any facts -which hear on 
molecular movement are of much importance, he exhibited and described 
vaidous forms of apparatus, by the aid of which the passage of hydrogen through 
thin septa of paper and graphite might be studied witnthe microphone. He indi- 
cated the^ several points which appeared to be in favour, as well as those which 
were against the view that the vibrations of the molecules of the gas could 
actually be detected, and he stated that further experiments were in progress. 


3. A shoo't Accomit of Baeyer^s Synthesis of Indigo* By Professor J. 
Emerson Eeynolds, F,G.8. 


4. Dr. Ramsay exhibited Viofm* Meyer's Apparatus for tahing Yapour 
Deoisliles of Substances with Sigh Boiling Points, 


5. On the Go^idensatmi of the Gases hitlieito called Permanent, 
By Professor James Dewar, F.B, S. 


6. On a Method of Elementary Organic A^ialysis by a Moist Pi'ocess* 
By Professor Wanelyn and W. J. Cooper. 


7, 071 some Peculiarities of the Vartry Water, and 07i the Action of that Water 
upon Boiler Plates, By Charles E. C. Tichborne, LL.D., Ph,D., 
FC.S, 

The water of the river Vartry, from which we get our supply in DubHn, has 
hoen repeatedly analysed, therefore I will not trouble the section with a detail of 
its composition. It will he sufticient for my pui’pose to remind the section of its 
general composition, which may he stated to consist of— 

Organic matter of a peaty nature, 1-G to 2 grains per gallon. 

Mineral matter 24 grains per gallon. * 

The mineral matter chiefly consisting of chlorides of the alkalies, and the alkaline 
earths in equal proportions. 

The hardness is nearly all permanent, as there is hut a trace of caibonates 
present. The point I wish to draw attention to, however, is the presence of nitrates 
and nitrites. The first are always present, the latter occasionally in the summer 
and autumn months. They wore present when last tried on the 3rd of August, 
I have never seen any published analysis which mentions the existence of these 
acidulous radicals. As my object is to determine the condition of the nitrogen 
salts, and as heat seems to reduce nitrates when occurring in this w'ater, I had re- 
source to evaporation by the aid of a vacuani and sulphuric acid ; the test I used 
being the brucia test, an extremely delicate one if properly applied. Eor my 
nitrates 1 used a thin starch solution, made with a little dilute glycerine to keep 
it, and a solution of tartaric acid preserved hy a little salicylic acid. The iodide of 
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potESsiuDi beiusT Ctirefully pui’ified from iodEte^ tlie solutions keep very well, and 
are reliable. Tbe iodide should be dissolved as required. The Vartry water does 
not give indications with the tests as a rule without concentrating it. I subjoin 
the re&ults of my expeiiments on the 8rd of August : — 

1. Water evaporated to J at 100° 0. gave a very striking indication of nitrites, 
besides nitrates. 

2. Evaporated in a -vacuum to it gave no indication. 

3. Evapojrated hi xacuo to i it gave an indication of nitrites and nitrates. 

In January 1878, the Yarby gave no indication of nitrites, but contained, as 
usual, ni-trates, and gave an indication on evaporating to one-half. We see by 
these observations that evaporation tends to reduce the nitrates. Also that from 
fermentative action changes occur at certein periods of the year, which result in 
the reduction of nitrates to nitrites. 

We see also that these nitrates and nitrites are present in very minute quantities. 
I have never found 0 1 of a grain per gallon said to be present in Loch Katrine 
water; the highest amount I have ever found being 0’06, determined by the 
aluminium process. But still, when these salts are rapidly concentrated, as they 
are in the feeding of high-pressure steam boilers, the nitrogen salts become very 
serious items of corrosion, owing to the ease with which the acidulous radicals^^JJ^ 
dissociated at high temperature, e.y. — 

KaNOo = ]S(aNO> + O. 

2:NraXO. H ,0 = 2(KaHO) + 2NO. 

2N0 + te=:=fe0 + N 30 . 

I exhibit a beiler plate, which is not eaten away by the corrosive action of 
water, but the corrosion is determined by the steam of Ihe Vai'try water. I also 
exhibit glass corrosion produced by the same means. 

Some experiments were instituted in sealed tubes which bear strikingly upon 
this subject, and which I now beg to place before tbe section. 

No. 1. — In this experiment distilled water wag boiled in a tube and a piece of 
bright wire inserted. The tube was then sealed, after the air had been exhausted. 
It is now some months old, and it will be observed that there is comparatively no 
action. We are to infer, therefore, from this experiment, that at ordinary tempera- 
tures water is without the slightecst action upon iron in vacuo. We all know how 
rapidly iron is oxidized in tbe presence of water containing air. 

No. 2 is iron sealed up in vacuo with Vartry water, and submitted to high- 
pressure steam at .jOlbs, to the square inch. The action is sharp and well marked, 
the results being the production of ferric oxide in considerable quantities, and mag- 
netic oxide. The latter can be recognised on applying a magnet outside the tube. 

The third tube was a similar experiment with pure water, containing 0*1 grain 
per gallon of nitete of potassium. This also was sealed in vacuo. The results 
are almost identical with the second expeiimeut, only that more magnetic oxide 
seems to have been formed. The fourth experiment wavS one in which a nitrite was 
substituted for the nitrate. Here nothing but ferric oxide was formed of a peculiar 
bright colour, and in scales. 

That the corrosion of the boiler plate mainly proceeds from the nitrogenous 
molecules, I think there can be li-fctle doubt. But the quantity of these acidulous 
radicals being very small, any of the alkaline preservations would remedy this 
con'osive action. If, however, neglected, these nitrogenous acidulous radicals would 
almost certainly lead to mischief, and therefore they are imminent sources of 
danger. 


8. Owr a New Process of Photo-Cheimcal Printing in Metallic Platinum, 
Bij W, Willis, JziK. 
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PEEbiDENT or THE SECTION.— Jolm Evans, D.C.L., E.R.8., F.S.A., FCa.S. 


muiisDAY, xnamT 15 , ms, 

Mr. John Evans gave the following Addresb : — 

In opening the proceedings of this section, I cannot hut call attention to the 
fact that the present is the third occasion on which the British Association has met 
in this city, its first meeting here having taken place in the year 1835, or forty- 
three years ago. On that occasion, as indeed for many years afterwards, the two 
distinct, though to some extent cognate branches of study, Geology and Geography, 
were classed in the same section, and its president was a man of whom Irish science 
may well be proud, and who, I am thankful to say, is stiU living to en^oy his well- 
deserved honours — the veteran geologist, Sir Richard John Griffith, the author of 
the first Geological Map of Ireland. It seems hardly credible that the construction 
of this map was commenced in the summer of 1812, or sixty-six yeai*s ago ; but 
the records of the Geological Society of London testify to the more remarkable fact 
that Sir Richard Griffith was elected a fellow of that society in 1808— seventy 
years ago. Indeed, in 1854, when the Wollaston medal was awarded to the then 
Dr, Griffith, the president, the late Professor Edward Forhes, spoke as he said * 
reverentially to one of the earliest memhers of the society, and to a geologist who 
appewed in print before he, the president, was born. It was well said on that 
occasion that the map lately mentioned was one of the most remarkable geological 
maps ever produced by a single geologist ; and I make no doubt that those who 
are at present engaged on the Geological Survey of this island will testify, as did 
their predecessors, to the value of this ** surprising monument of observation and 
sHll,” 

When speaking of the Geological Survey of Ireland, it will not, I am sui’e, be 
thought out of place if I offer here a tribute of respect to the memory of one who 
was originally a student in the college within whose walls we are assembled, and 
who subsequently occupied posts of the highest importance in connection witlx the 
Geological Society of Dublin and the Geological Survey of Ireland, besides filling 
the professorial Chair of Geology in this University : I mean Dr. Thomas Oldham, 
the late director of the Geological Survey of India. With the marvellous amount 
of work which he was enabled to accomplish in that country you are all acquainted, 
and you will all share in the regret ihat the period of his well-earned retirement — 
that ^^requies optimorum meritorum” — should have been so quickly cut short by 
death. Mis name will, however, long survive, and future students of geology will 
have no difficulty in recognising the distinguished labourer in their science after 
whom the Cambrian Oldhmma of the WicMow hills so worthily received its name. 

But to return to this Association. 

On the next occasion of its meeting in Dublin, in 1857, Section 0, had become 
devoted to geology alone, and geography was excluded, the president being Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, a nobleman whom also we still have among us, and who is 
alike well known to archaeologists and geologists. 
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As the last meeting of the Association in this city took place twenty-one years 
ago, it would at first sight appear that in opening our proceedings I might with 
propriety dwell on the progress which has been made within that period in the 
development of the geology of L’eland. I must, however, remind you that it is 
only four years since the Association held its meeting in what I may almost call 
the neighhouiing town of Belfast, when the accomplished chief of the Geological 
Survey in Ireland presided over this section, and delivered an address in which 
some of the more interesting features of the country, especially those of the 
volcanic distiict of the north-east of this island, were discussed. Dining the 
mesent year, moreover, he has published his comprehensive work on the Physical 
Geology and Geography of Ireland, which I comn^end to you as far more likely to 
c^ yom attention to the chaiacteristic features of the country and the latest 
discoveries with regard to its geology than anything I could compile. 

^ addition to this, there has appeared dming the present year another mte- 
restin^ volume, which records the impressions of a higlily intelligent foreign 
geologist on visiting this countiy. I mean the ^ Aus Irlaud ^ of Dr. Arnold von 
Lasaufe, Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Breslau. For this volume, 
in which shiewd remarks on tie country and its inhabitants are mingled with 
geological observations and valuable comparisons of the Irish formations with 
those of other coimtries, we are indebted to the meeting of the British Association 
having been held two yearb ago at Glasgow, which attracted the author to visit the 
British Islands. 

So much having lately been published upon the geology of this country, I shall 
content myself with malang a very few general observations with regard to it, and 
propose subsequently to touch briefiy on some of those questions which, within the 
last twelve months, Lave occupied the attention of those who are engaged in the 
advancement of our science. 

As to the geology of this country, I mav' ob&er\ e that we are here assembled 
just on the edge of that great central plain vv^hich forms so important a feature in 
the map of Deland, and which stretches from Dublin Bay on the east coast to 
Galway Bay on the west, with hardlj’’ a poition of it attaining to an elev’^ation of 
three hundred feet above the sea, over a tract of country nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles in extent in almost ev'ery direction. 

The boundaries of this gi’eat plain and those of the CaiLoniferous Limestone 
almost coincide, so that vv'e have here the somewhat remarkable feature of a forma- 
tion which in England is of such a character as to have received the name of the 
Mountaiu Limestone, constituting in the neighbouring island nearly the whole of 
the plain country. In some of the north-westein counties, however, as for instance 
Fermanagh and Sligo, it assumes its more mountainous character. Nearly the 
whole of this centi*al plain is overlain with boulder clay, limestone gravel or middle 
drift, and extensive bogs, so that the subjacent rock is but occasionally seen. In 
several places detached bosses of Old Bed Sand.stoue rise through the limestone, 
and there is also good reason for believing, with Professor Hull, that the w’-hole of 
the area wa^^ at one time covered with the upper niemhers of the carboniferous 
gi'oup, including the true coal measures, of w'hich unfortunately hut small patches 
remam, and those upon the margin of the plain. From the absence of the upper 
Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, aud Cainozoic formations over the area, Professor Hull has 
arrived at the conclusion that the surface remained in the condition of dry land, 
while that of England was being submerged beneath the waters of the sea, over 
tte bed of which nearly all these formations w’ere deposited. To a certain extent, 
however, he leaves it an open question whether some of the Mesozoic strata which 
occur over the uor’th-east of Ireland may not have been deposited over the centre 
and south. The amount of denudation over this central area has, no doubt, been 
such that the chances of even Professor Judd finding traces of these latter deposits 
appear at fir st sight to he but small ; hut whether the whole of this vast amount of 
denudation is due to the wasting influence of rain, rivers and other sub-aerial agents 
01 erosaon, is a question which I venture to regard as at all events open to discus- 
sron. It ^peaa*s to he the case that in some parts of the north of Ireland the 
whole of the upper Carboniferous beds had been denuded before the deposition of 
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any Permian strata, as tliese are deposited immediately on the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone ; and if this amount of denudation bad taken place in pre-Permian times in 
the north, there seems a possibility of the same having been the case in central 
Ireland. If so, it is possible that some traces of the later deposits may yet be 
found on the central plain. Certainly, if we are still to regard the white chalk as a 
deep-sea deposit, the cretaceous locks of the north-east of Ii*eland must have at one 
time extended faither south than they do at present, and somewhere or other there 
must ha\e been shore deposits of that period formed further south than the Upper 
Greensand of xAntrim. The careful investigations of Professor Judd have largely 
extended our Imowledge of the Secondary rocks of the western coast and islands 
of Scotland, and he has been able to show that the Jurassic series of the Western 
Highlands could not have had a thickness of less than three thousand feet. It is 
therefore hard to believe that with such a development in so closely neighbouring 
a district, the deposits of the same age in Ireland can have been restricted to their 
present area. * 

Professor Judd considers that the amount of denudation in the Scottish High- 
lands since the Mesozoic and even the Miocene period has been enormous, and that 
the great smface features of the Highlands were produced in Pliocene times. It 
seems therefore possible, if not probable, that so long a period of exposure to sub- 
aerial influence as that assigned to the central plain of Ireland by Professor Hull, 
would have resulted in a more uneven land surface than that which we now find. 
At all events, the history of this remarkable physical feature is one which is of 
high interest, and can hardly as yet he considered as closed. 

With rep^’d to the mountainous districts surrounding the central plain, we 
shall, I belie\e, have the opportunity of ^isi^ing some parts of the Wicklow 
Mountains, a district from which a portion, at all events, of the native gold of 
Ireland was procured in ancient times, as indeed it continues to he. Of the 
ahiiiidance of gold in this country in early times, a glance at the magiuficent col- 
lection of ancient onraments preserved in the Museum of the Poyal Irrsh Academy 
will serve to give an idea. Even in times more recent than those in which the 
hulk of these ornaments were made, gold waa an important product of this country, 
and I am tempted to quote a few lines from an early English poem, ' The Libell 
of Englishe Policye,^ witten in the year 1436. In treating of the commodities of 
Ireland, the author says that the country is 

‘‘ So largo, so gode, and so commodious 
That to declaie is straimge and meivcilous. 

For of silver and gold there is the ore 
Among the wildo Lish, though they ]je pore ; 

For they ar rude and can iheion no skille 
So that, if we haddo ther pese and good willo, 

To mine and fine and metal for to pure 
In wilcle liishc mightc wc find the cin-e ; 

As in Londoiie saith a jowcllcre 

Which brought c fiom thennesgold oor to us here, 

Wlierol was fined metal gode and dene, 

That at the touch no better coude bo sene.” 

William Wilde has observed that the south-western half of Ireland has 
yi( tided a greater amount of gold antiquities than the noi'th-eastern, and mobahly 
this would hold good with regard to the production of the metal itself, though it 
has been found in the counties of Antrim, Tyrone, and Deny, as well as in those of 
Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, and Kildare. 

The noi’th-east of Ireland possesses, however, another geolo^cal feature peculiar 
to itself in that great expanse of volcanic beds which formed the subject of Pro- 
fessor Hull’s address to this section at the Belfast meeting. My only object in 
now mentioning them is again to call attention to their containing the only remains 
of a Miocene flora which are to be found in this island. Analogous beds were 
delected in the corresponding basalts in the Island of Mull by the Duke of 
Argyll in ] 851. With the exception of the Hempstead he^s of the Isle of Wight, 
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■wMeh sliould probably be classed as Oligocene, and the Boyey Tracey beds of 
Bevonsbire, these are almost the only^ deposits of Miocene age in the BrHish Isles. 
The contrast presented by the scarcity of deposits of this period in^ Britain with 
their abundance in the north-west, centre, and south of France, Switzerland, and 
generally in the south of Europe, is stnldng. Instead of thick deposits covering 
hundreds of square miles of country, like the Miocene beds bordering the Pyrenees 
or those of the great system of the Auvergne, we have small patches owing thoir 
preservation either to volcanic outbursts having covered them up, or to some 
Sivourable circumstance having preserved them from total denudation. Whether 
we are to assume, with the late Professor Edward Forbes, that the general dearth 
of these strata in the Bidtish Isles arose from the extent of dry land which pre- 
vailed during the long interval between the Eocene and Pliocene periods, or whether 
we assume the former existence of widespread marine deposits which have since 
been entirely removed, the case is one not without difficulty. At all events, the 
absence of representatives of this period within the British ar^ has a tendency^ to 
prevent a dne appreciation of the enormous extent of the Mocene period being 
generally felt in this county. Kor, generally speaking, do we, I think, take a fair 
estimate of the remoteness in time to which we must date back the commencement 
of that lengthened peiiod. Professor Haughton, judging ffom the maxi m um ob- 
served thickness of each successive deposit, has cdculated that a greater interval 
of time now separates us from the Miocene period than that which was occupied 
in producing all the Secondary and Tertiary strata from the Tiiassic to the Miocene 
epoch, and, without endorsing tibie whole of my accomplished friend’s conclusions, 
I incHne to concur in such an estimate. When it is considered that theB^^alidy 
beds of Antrim and the Lough Eeagh days are the sole representatives in Ireland 
of two periods of such length and importance as the Miocene and Pliocene, their 
high interest will be more apparent, and I trust that no opportunity of minutely 
stud^g them will be neglected. 

There is one other point with regard to Iiish geology on which it will be well to 
say a few words, though it is of a negative rather than a positive character, I mean 
the absence, so fai* as at present known, of Palaeolithic implements in this country. 
It is ti’ue that Professor Hull, in the book to which I am so much indebted, speaks 
of a raised beach on the Antrim coast as containing worked flints of that rude 
form and finish known as Palaeolithic ; but this is a slip of the pen, by which the 
author has ffiUen into the not uncommon error of applying a term which is merely 
significant of the age of the implements to their external character. However 
rude may be the workmanship of the flint implements found atKilroot, they belong 
to the Neolithic, and not to the Palaeolithic period. So far as I am aware no example 
of any implement belongingto the age of the mammoth, rhinoceros, and other mem- 
bers of the post-pliocene faima has as yet been found in Ireland. Indeed, the 
re m a ins of El^has primiymius and its associates are of exceedingly rare occurrence 
in this coimtry, though they have been found with those of bear and reindeer in the 
Shandon Cave ne^’ Bungarvan. It is, of course, impossible to foretell what future 
researches may biing to light ; hut judging from analogy it seems hardly probable 
that until ancient river-gravels contaimng the remains of the post-pliocene group 
of mammals are found in this island, veritable Palseolithic instruments will be 
discovered. The association of the two classes of remains is so constant that wo 
may faii'ly assume that the animals formed the principal food of the Palaeolithic 
hunters, and that any causes which lead to the absence of the one class will lead to 
the absence of the other also. 

There however, one member of that old quaternary group which is far more 
abundant in Ireland than it is in England or on the continent of Europe — the 
fnegaceros — which has rightly received the appellation of JItbemiem. 

I hope t^t we may have an opportunity, under the guidance of Mr. Eichard 
Moss, of seej^ some of the remains of this antlered monarch of the waste ” in 
the position in wMch they were ori^ally interred, and it will be an interesting 
question for consideration whether these remains can be regarded as of the same 
geological age as those of the English caves and river-gi’avels, or whether they do 
not for the most part belong to what Professor Boyd BawMns has termed the Pre- 
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Mstoric period. It seems by no means improbable that this gigantic stag survived 
in this country for ages after he had become extinct in other lands, and that the 
view held by Professor Hull of his extinction being due to persecution by man is 
correct. If this be so it would seem to follow that the human occupation of 
Ireland is of far more recent date than that of the sister country. 

And this brings me to one of those questions which have of late been occupying 
the attention of geologists. I mean the date which is to be assigned to the imple- 
ment-bearing beds of Palaeolithic age in England. Dr. James GeiMe has held that 
for the most part they belong to an interglacial episode towards the close of the 
Glacial period, and regai'ds it as certain that no Palaeolithic bed can be shown to 
belong to a moie recent date than the mild era that preceded the last great sub- 
mergence. 

His follower, Mr. Shertchly, records the finding of Palseolithic implements in 
no less than three interglacial beds, each underlying boulder clays of different ages 
and somewhat diflerent characters — the Hessle, the purple, and the chalky boulder 
clay. This raises two main questions, first, as to how far Dr. GrolFs theory of the 
great alternations of climate ’during the Glacial period can be safely maintained j 
and secondly, how far the observations as to the discovery of implements in the 
soKJalled Brandon beds underlying the chalky boulder clay can be substantiated. 
Another question is how far the Palseolithic deposits can be divided into those of 
modern and ancient valleys, separated from each other by the purple boulder clay, 
and the later of the two older tlian the Ilessle beds. It would be out of place here 
to discuss these questions at length. I will only observe, that in a considerable 
number of cases the gravels containing the implements can be distinctly shown tobe 
of much later date than the chalky boulder clay, and that if the implements occur 
in successive beds in the same district, each separated from the other by an enormous 
lapse of time, during which the whole country was huried beneath incredibly large 
masses of invading ice, and the whole mammalian fauna was driven away, it is a 
very remarkable circumstance. It is not the less remarkable because this succession 
of different Palieolithic ages seems to be observable in one small district only, and 
there is as close a resemblance between the instruments of the presumedly diferent 
ages as there is between those of admittedly the same date. I have always main- 
tained the probability of evidence being found of the existence of Man at an earlier 
period than that of the post-glacial or quaternary river gravels, hut, as in all other 
cases, it appears to me desirable that the evidence brought forward should he tho- 
roughly sifted and all probability of misapprehension removed before it is finally 
accepted. In the present state of our knowledge, I do not feel confident that the 
evidence as to these three successive Palaeolithic deposits has arrived at this satis- 
factory stage. At the same time it must be home in mind that if we make the 
Palaeolithic period to embrace not only the river gravels hut the cave deposits of 
which the south of France furnishes such typical examples, its dmation must 
have been of vast extent. 

In connection with the question of Glacial and Interglacial periods, I may 
mention that of climatal changes in general, which has formed another subject to 
whicli much attention has of late been given. The return of the Arctic Expe- 
dition, and the reports of the geological observations made dunng its progress, 
wlucli have been published by Captain Fielden, one of the naturalists to the Expe- 
dition, in conjunction with Mr. De Ranee and Professor Ileer, have conferred 
additional interest on the question of possible changes in the position of the poles 
of the earth, and on other kindred speculations. Near Discovery Ilarbom’, about 
latitude 81® 40', Miocene hods were found containing a flora somewhat differing 
from that which was already known to exist within the Arctic regions. The 
Griunell Land lignite,” say the authors of the report, “ indicates a thick peat moss, 
with probably a small lake, with water lilies on the surface of the water, and reeds 
on the edges, with birches, poplars, and taxodiums on the hanks, and with pines, 
firs, spruce, elms, and hazel-hushes on the ndghhouring hihs.” "When we conadex 
that all of the genera here represented have their present limits at least from 
twelve to fifteen degrees farther south, while the taxodium is now confined to 
Mexico and the south of the United States, such a sylvan landscape as that 
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described seems entii-ely out of place in a district within six hundred miles of the 
pole to which indeed, if land then extended so far, these Arctic forests must have 
&[so extended in AGocene times. Making all aUovance for the possibility of the 
habits of such plants being so changed that they could subsist without sunlight 
duiino* six months of a winter of even longer duration, I cannot see how so high a 
tempeiatuie as that which appeal’s necessary, especially for the evergreen varieties, 
could ha'v e been maintained, assuming that Grinnell Land was then as close to the 
North Pole as it is at the present day. Nor is this ditficulty decreased when we 
look back to formations earlier than the Miocene, for the flora of the secondary and 
Palaeozoic rocks of the Arctic regions is identical in character with that of the 
same rocks when occurring twenty or thirty degrees farther south, while the corals, 
encrinites, and cephalopoda of the carboniferous limestone are such as, from all 
analogy, might be supposed to indicate a warm climate.^ 

The general opinion of physicists as to the possibility of a change in the posi- 
tion of uie earth’s axis has recently undergone modifications somewhat analogous 
in character to those which, in the opinion of some geologists, the position of the 
axis has itself undergone. Instead of a fixed dogma as to the impossibility of 
change, we find a divergence of mathematical opinion and variations of the pole 
difiering in extent, allowed by difiei’ent mathematicians who have of late gone into 
the question, as for instance the Rev. J. F. Twisden,* Mr. George Darwin, t Pro- 
fessor Haugliton,t the Rev. E. Hill,§ and Sir William Thomson. |l All agree in the 
theoretical possibility of a change in the geographical position of the earth’s axis 
of rotation being afiected by a redistribution of matter on the sui'face, hut they do 
not appear to he all in accord as to the extent of such changes. Mr. Twisden, for 
instance, arrives at the conclusion that the elevation of a belt twenty degrees in 
width, such as that which I suggested in my presidential address to the Geological 
Society in 1876, would displace the axis by about ten miles only ; while Professor 
Haughton maintains that the elevation of two such continents as Europe and Asia 
would displace it by about sixty-nine miles ; and Sir W. Thomson has not only ad- 
mitted, hut asserted as highly probable, that the poles may have been in ancient 
times very far from their present geographical position, and may have gradually 
shifted through ten, twenty, thirty, foity, or more degrees without at any time any 
perceptible sudden disturbance of either land or water.” 

I am glad to think that this question, to which I to some extent assisted to 
direct attention, has been so fully discus'^ed, hut I can hardly regard its discussion 
as being now finally closed. It appears to me doubtful whether eventually it will 
be foimd possible to concede to this globe that amount of solidity and rigidity 
which at present it is held to possess, and which to my mind at all events seems to 
be in entire di^accordance with many geological phenomena. Yet this, as the 
Rev. 0. Fisher ^ has remarked, is pre-upposed in all the numerical calculations 
which have been made. I am also doubtful whether, in the calculations which 
have been made, sufficient repaid has been shown to the fact that a great part of 
the exterior^ of our spheroidal globe consists of fluid which, though of course 
connected with the more solid part of the globe by gravity, is readily capable of 
readjusting itself upon its surface, and may, to a gieat extent, be left out of the 
accoxmt in consideiing what changes might arise from the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the irregular spherical or spheroidal body which it partially covers. 
It appears to me also possible that some disturbances of equilibrium may take place 
in a mysterious manner by the redistribution of matter or otherwise in the interior 
of the globe. Captain F. J. Evans,** arguing from the changes now going on in 
terrestrial magnetism, has suggested the possibility of some secular changes being 
due to internM, and not to external causes; and if it be really true that there is a 
^erence between the longest and shortest equatorial radii of the earth, amoimt- 
ing to six thousand three hundred and seventy-eight feet,tt such a fact would appear 

* Quart. Jour. Geol. 8oc., 1878, p. 35. 

t l^oc. R. S., vol. XXV. p. 328. Phil. Trans., clxvii. p. 271. 

t Proc. R. S., 1877, 1878. § ‘ Geol. Mag.,’ June, 1878. 

5 Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1876, p. 11. f ‘ Geol. Mag.,’ July, 1878. 

Mt'ure, May 16, 1878. ff Thomson and Tait, Phil, p, 648. 
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to point to a great want of homogeneity in the interior of our planet, and might 
suggest a possible cause for some disturbance of equilibrium. 

I have mentioned Professor Haughton among those who, from mathematical 
considerations, have arrived at the conclusion that a geogi’aphical change in the 
position of the axis of rotation of the earth is not only possible but probable. In 
a recent paper, however, he has maintained that, notwithstanding this possibility 
or probability, we can demonstrate that the pole has not sensibly changed its posi- 
tion dming geological periods. lie arrives at this conclusion by pointing out that 
in the Parry Islands, Alaska and Spitzbergen, there are Triassic and Jurassic de- 
posits of much the same tropical character, and then by a geometrical method 
fixing the north pole somewhere near PeMn, and the south pole in Patagonia, 
within seven hundred miles of a spot where Jurassic ammonites occur, shows that 
such a theory is untenable. In the same way he fixes the pole in Miocene times 
near Yal^utsk, within eight hundred miles of certain Miocene coal beds of tbe 
Japanese islands. These objections are at first sight startling, hut I think it will 
he found that if, instead of drawing ^eat circles tlu-ough certain points, we regard 
those points as merely isolated localities in a belt of considerable width, there is 
no need of fixing the pole of either the Jurassic or the Miocene period with that 
amount of nicety with which Professor Haughton has ascertained its position. 
The belt may indeed be made to contain the very places on which the objection is 
founded. StiU the method is a good one, and I hope that as our knowledge of 
foreign geology extends it may he still further pursued. There is, however, one 
farther consideration to be urged, and that is as to the safety of regarding all de- 
posits of one geological period as contemporaneous in time. Although an almost 
identical fiora may he discovered in two widely-separated beds, it appears to 
me that chronologically they are more probably of different ages than absolutely 
contemporaneous 5 and, inasmuch as the duration of the Miocene period must 
have been enormous, there woidd be time — if once we assume a wandering of tbe 
poles — ^for such wandering to have been considerable between tbe beginning and 
end of tbe period. 

I must not, however, detain yon longer upon tMs phase of geological specula- 
tion, but will advert to a subject of more practical interest, tbe discovery of 
Palseozoic rocks under London. So long ago as 1866 the Kentish Tovm boring 
had shown that immediately below the Gault red and variegated sandstones and 
clays occurred, which Professor Prestwich regarded as probably of Old Eed or 
Devonian age. The boring of Messrs. Meux and Co. has now shown that under 
Tottenham Court Road, at a depth of little more than nine hundred feet from the 
surface, there are true Devonian beds, with characteristic fossils, and that Mr. 
Godwin-Austeffs prophecy of the existence of Palseozoic rocks at an accessible 
depth under London has proved true. Professor Prestwich, from a conaderation 
of the Prench and Belgian coal-fields, inclines to the belief that in the district 
north of Ijondon carboniferous strata may be found. Unfortunately the expense 
of conducting deep borings, oven with the admirable appliances of the Diamond 
Boring Company, is so great that I almost despair of another experimental bore- 
hole like that carried out in the Wealden district under the auspices of Mr. Willett^ 
being undertaken. 

In the department of theoretical geology I would call your attention to some 
experiments by M. Daubrde, of which he has given accounts at different times to 
the French Academy of Sciences. In these experiments he has attempted to re- 
produce on a small scale various geolo^cal phenomena, such as faulting, cleavage, 
jointing, and tbe elevation of mountain chains. Although the analogy between 
work in the lahoratoiy and that on the grand scale of nature may not in all cases 
be perfect, yet these experiments are in the highest degree instructive, and reflect 
no little credit on the ingenuity of the distinguished chief of the Ecole des Mines. 

■With regard to recent progress in palaeontology, I must venture to refer you to 
Professor AUeyne Nicholsoffs inaugural address lately delivered to the Edinburgh 
Geological Society, but I cannot pass over in silence the magnificent discoveries in 
North America, which are principally due to the researches of Professors Marsh, 
Leidy, and Cope, The diceratlieriumf a rhinoceros with two horns placed trans- 
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verselv and the dinoceras, somewhat allied to the elephant, hut with six horns, 
arranged in pairs, are as marvellous as some of the beasts seen by Sir John 
Maunde-vile on his travels, or heard of by Pliny. But perhaps the most remark- 
able series of remains ever discovered are those which so completely link the 
existing horse with the eohippus and €rohi^ypu&, and still farther extend the pedi- 
gree of the genus equuSj which had already been some years ago so ably traced by 
Professor Huxley. 

Of these American discoveries, as well as those made in the Tertiary beds of 
Europe, M. Albert Gaudry has largely availed hi^elf in his recent beautiful 
volume on the links in the" animal world in geological times, a work which 
long be a text-book on the inter-relation of different orders, genera, and species. 
I am tempted to make use of some portions of M. Gaudry’s own analysis of the 
book, which he communicated to the Geolo^cal Society of France. Beginning 
with the marsupials of the close of the Secondary and beginning of the Tertiary 
period, he shows that they are succeeded by such animals as the pterodm^ the 
hycmdon, the promverra^ and arctocyon, which present a mixture of marsupial and 
placental characters, and to some extent justify a theory of the transition from one 
order to the other. He next examines the marine mammalia, and points out that, 
so far as at present known, they make theii* appearance later than those of the 
land, and that the examination of the pelvis of the liditherimri tends to support 
the idea of the mammals, such as the sirenians, which at the present day have no 
hind limbs, being descended from terrestrial quadrupeds, for those limbs in the 
hditherium are much less reduced than in its recent successors, the dugong and 
manatee. After tracing the numerous links which are to be found between the 
extinct and living pachydermata, he proceeds to show that, notwithstanding the 
great distance between them and the ruminants, transitions may be seen. The 
earliest ruminants were devoid of horns and antlers, but possessed upper incisors, 
and by a comparison of the molars of different genera it may readily be conceived 
how the large bosses of the omnivorous teeth of the pachyderms gradually shaded 
into the small crescents of the teeth of the ruminants. At the same timA the 
passage ffom the heavy and complicated extremities of the limbs of the pachyderms 
to the simpler and lighter feet of the ruminants can be traced. The history of the 
horse family is also discussed, and the descent of existing proboscidians from the 
mastodonts is shown to be probable, though the previous forms from which the mas- 
todonts and dinotheria are derived are as yet unknown. Nor can the origin of the 
carnivora as yet he suggested, though passages between the six existing families of 
the order may he observed. In conclusion^ M. Gaudry devotes a chapter to the 
quadxumana, and thinks that palaeontological observations tend to diminish the 
isolation in which these mammals now stand with regard to the other orders. 

One of the most important features insisted on by M. Gaudry is that to 
which I have already alluded — the development of the complicated molars of most 
mammals. His view is that by a comparison with early and with foetal forms the 
probability may be shown of these compound teeth being made up of what iu 

earlier forms were simple teeth — or, as he has termed them, denticules ^which 

imve coalesced in the same manner as have some other parts of tho normal bony 
skeleton. In tbe compound teeth the denticules in some cases preserve their 
original conical form, as in the pig tribe ; in others are elongated transversely, so as 
by their junction to form ridges, as in the tapirs; while in others, again, they are 
drawn out into longitudinal crescents, as in the ruminants, l^tween these forms 
there are, of course, innumerable transitions. They do not, however, appear to me 
to affect the importance of M. Gaudry^s observations, which must be regarded 
as of the highest value in all attempts to trace the inter-relation of different forms 
of mammalian life. I must not, however, detain you longer on this subject, as I 
trust that I have said enough to show the importance and interest of this book. 

The discoveries of early forms of birds with teeth do not come within M. 
Gaudifys province ; but Professor Marsh has largely added to our knowledge of 
remarkable forms. The Tertiary Odmtopteryx toliapicus from Sheppey, 
d.esc!tibed by Professor Owen, seems rather to be endowed with bony tooth-like 
processes in the jaw, than with actual teeth, and the head of the JrgiUomis from 
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the same locality is at present unknown. But the Hesperomis and Ichthyomu horn 
the cretaceous beds of America possess veritable teeth, in the one case set in a 
long groove in the jaw, and in the other in actual sockets. Such intermediate, or, 
as Professor Huxley would term them, intercalary forms, tend materially to bridge 
over the gap which at first sight appears to exist between reptiles and birds, but 
which to many palaeontologists was far from being impassable, long before the 
discoveries just mentioned. The amphicoelous character of the vertebrce of 
iehthyornis presents another most remarkable peculiarity, which is also of high 
significance. I hear rumours of the discovery of another archceopteryx in the 
Solenhofen Slates, which is said to present the head in a much more complete con- 
dition than that in y^hich it occurs on the magnificent slab now in the British 
Museum, As yet, I believe, the jaws have not had the matrix removed from 
them *, but should they prove to be armed with teeth, it will to me be a cause of 
satisfaction rather than surprise, as confirming an opinion which some fifteen years 
agjo* I ventured to express, that this remarkable creature may have been endowed 
with teeth, either in lieu of or combined with a beak, 

I must not, however, detain you longer with any of these general remarks, 
which are, moreover, becoming somewhat egotistic, but will now proceed to the 
business of this Section, in which I hope that more than one paper of great value 
and interest will be forthcoming. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1 . Sketch of the Geology of the Bmirons of Diiblin. 
By Professor E. Hull, F.B.S. 


2. On the Ancient Volcanic District of Slieve GiiUion. By Joseph Nolan, 
of MM, Geological Survey of Ireland. 

Slieve Gullion is a somewhat isolated mountain situated some few nodles north 
of Dundalk, and west of the picturesque hilly country lying between the bays of 
Dundalk and Oarlingford. The rocks which mainly compose it are massive dolerites 
and elvanites, which have been erupted through granite of Lower Silurian age. 
From evidence obtained in a neighbouring locality, there is every reason to believe 
that the period of this eruption was about the close of the Palaeozoic epoch. On 
the west and south of the mountain the elvanite forms a remarkable dyke-like ridge, 
when it changes in its character from a granitoid rock to a felstone porphyry. 
Simultaneously with this change, suggesting conditions of less intense heat and 
pressure, a remarkable fragmental rock makes its appearance, It is here almost 
altogether composed of granite pieces ; so much so that it might ‘be taken for a 
disintegrating condition of that rock, but that the base is not ciystaJJin©, Its 
mechanical character is confirmed on tracing the ridge further, where the granite 
^ves place to Silurian slates and grits. Here there is a mixture of slate and granite 
fragments, and stiH further in the slate district it is almost altogether composed of 
slate dihris. At all these places the fragmental rock is intimately associated with 
the porphyry, so that where both are weE exposed in sections it is impossible to 
draw any line of demarcation between them, the lower part of the former gradually 
acquiring the character of the latter, by the appearance in increasing quantity of 
fragments of porphyry, until it ultimately passes into that rock, 

That we have here something analogous to volcanic agglomerate we can scarcely 
entertain a doubt. Nevertheless, it dmers very much from the usual type of that 
rock, as it is, except in the deepest portions, mainly composed of pieces of non- 
volcanic rocks, those pieces being of the crust through which the igneous mass was 
protruded, and varying accordingly ; granite agglomerate prevailing in those portions 
lormerly occupied by that rock, a mdxture of Sate and granite near the boundary 
of these formations, and slate fragments almost exclusively in the Silurian country 
to the south-east. It is impossible to account for these phenomena by supposing 

* Nat. Hist. Rev., vol. v. p. 421. 
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that we lia%6 here the result of an ordinary eruption, where lava is ejected, and we 
ai’e forced to l)elie\e that it was altogether aeriform. Prom the gi’eat extent of 
country over which the agglomerate occurs, it is not improbable that the explosion 
which accompanied the protrusion of the nearly horizontal dyke atlected a con- 
siderable area at the same time, disrupting and triturating to powder the overlying 
rocks, the vast volume of which, falling back into the opening, together with the 
rapid consolidation of the igneous mass consequent upon so great a disengagement 
of the interstitial vapour, combined to check the volcanic activity before it could 
produce scorife or lava. 

Another point of interest in connection with this dihtiict is the evidence it 
affords of the connection between the plutonic and the volcanic rocks. This is not 
indeed as fully exemplified here as in other districts, as, for instance, in the ester n 
Isles of Scotland, where Professor Judd traces all the gradations from granite to 
pumice and scoriae, yet it is sufficiently illustrative of the principle when we find 
plutonic rocks graduating into others wldch hy their protrusion have produced me- 
chanical accompaniments. 


3. Notes on the Glaciation of Ireland, and the Tradiiicni of Lotwli Lzirqan. 
By W. Mattieu Williams, F,B.A.S., F.G.S,'^ 

In comparing the vestiges of ancient glaciation (especially those of Norway 
and Ireland) with the deposits of existing Alpine glaciers, the author has been 
much impressed with the very general fact that, although the “till” and other 
varieties of boulder clay are of unquestionable glacial ori^n, they are unrepresented 
by the moraines, &c., of the glaciers now existing in the temperate zones; and on 
the other hand true representatives of recent Alpine moraines are very rareh 
found among the ancient glacial deposits. ^ ^ 

^ explanation of this is offered. Living Alpine glaciers (with a few ex- 
ceptions) terminate on mountain slopes, and are sources of mountain torrents 
These torrents wash out, carry away, and afterwards deposit as a distinct alluvium 
the material corresponding to the clayey matrix of the ancient drift, leavino* 
behind only the boulders and smaller stony particles to form the stony heaps oi 
modem moraines. ^ 

The remarkable absence of such moraines on the very long and remarkably 
glaciated coast line and mountain slopes of Scandinavia is explained by the fact 
that the glaciers of that region originated in a great neve, covering the table-land 
fjelds which overflowed down their boundary valleys into the sea. 

The great central plain of Ireland is compared to such a ffeld During the 
glaci^ epoch it was covered with ice, was a great neve or glacier source, and its 
outlet glaciera flowed on afi sides over the surrounding mountain barriers down 
their seaward slopes into the ocean and terminated there, leaving the bulk of their 
mineral burdens in the sea. 

Glaciers th^ ontthrust upon the waters under a climate in which the annual 
snowfaU exceeded the annual thaw, would be thinned from below and grow from 
above, and thus exti’ude their mineral matter downwards instead of upw^ds as m 
Alpine temperate-zone glaciers. ^ ^ 

They would present a forther inversion of such glaciers, hy hending upwards 
hy dotation as ^ey advanced, instead of downwards hy gravitation ; and then- cre- 
vasses would therefore he formed at the lower instead of the upper surface of the 
ice, and would gape downwards instead of upwards. 

As they hecame thawed helow hy the friction of their advance they would 
^cumulate a va^ amount of debm at their base, effecting far more erosion than 
the dearer ice-hottom of modem Alpine glaciers. Thus, more fine slimy im- 
palpable powder or clay matenal would he formed, and this, in its sUmy condition 

* The vievre of the constitution of ancient glaciers, and the formation of boulder 
^7, contamed in ttis communication, are more fully discussed in a paper mi < Tk 

^ ‘QuaxteSy^X^al of 
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■would 1)6 thrust forward so long as the glacier exerted considerable pressure by its 
grayitation. But as it thinned out, this pressure must haye gradually diminished 
until it became n%t, when the depth of water and thinning of the ice effected 
approximate flotation. Then the mud, &c., would be deposited, and the shallowed 
sea would form a submarine plain of the neutral depth over which the glacier would 
just lightly slide and thus form a striated payement of till. 

If the conditions remained constant, tMs deposit would continue level as we see 
it atBodo and other places in Norway ; but if climatic or other conditions fluctuated, 
the yarying adyance and recession of the glacier and its varying pressure would 
produce a ploughing up of the soft material into submarine ridges such as abound 
in the Irish bays that are mouths of the great glaciated yaUeys, and are also found 
so abundantly on and near the coast. 

The islands of Olew Bay are specified as striking examples of this. 

Having lately met with an account of a tradition which describes a great fresh- 
water lake on the present site of Galway Bay, and having already noted many of 
these long ridges of till in that Bay, the author revisited Galway with the object 
of further examining them in reference to the tradition which states that the fresh- 
water lake was conyei*ted into a bay by the sea breaking through the boundary or 
bar that had previously separated the fiesh from the salt water. 

The general result of this exploration of both shores of the Bay and several of 
its islands was, that the existence of such a barrier or of a series of such barriers 
appears very probable; but their position does not indicate so large a lake, as the 
traditionary Lough Lurgan which is described as one of the three great lakes of 
Ireland. 

The outermost barrier probably stretched from the cliffs of Bama (which are 
formed by the sea washing away one of these ridges of till and exposing a fine 
perpendicular section about 60 feet thick) to Aghinish Point, meeting the EUcro- 
gan promontory on the way, when this ridge of drift extended much farther west- 
ward, as its present truncated headland of till indicates that it must haye done. 

These, and other minor headlands of till, all the obvious remains of promontories 
that have been cut off, are connected by a bar that stretches obliquely and irregu- 
larly across the Bay from Bama, in County Galway, to Einyarra Point, in County 
Glare. 

The promontories and island ridges do not extend fairly across the Bay, but lie 
in a direction from E.N.E. to W.S.W. They are stiH so numerous and extensive 
as to visually overlap each other and present the appearance of an inner bar, en- 
closing the inner bays of Galway and Kinvarra. This occurs when they are “viewed 
from the shore of Salthill, about 2 miles from Galway. 

A minor bar is well seen from the railway on leaving Oranmore station on the 
way to Galway. The till cliff of Koscam Point is there seen opposed to a similar 
cliff on the opposite side with a channel cut between them. 

If the ancient barrier was nearly as high as the present cliffs of Bama, the 
waters of the traditionary lake must have backed over a large area of the flat land 
around Galway, and it may even have been continuous with Lough Corrib. 

Another form of drift which covers a large area of the central limestone plain 
of Ireland is described as analogous to that which covers the Dovrefjeld, the Fffle- 
i^eld, and most of the other Norwegian fjelds, and which the author has described 
in detail in ^Through Norway with Ladies,’ pages 60 and 238, as the material 
which subsided when the great of the Great Ice Age finally thawed away. 
It is neither boulder clay nor loose stony moraine material, but an intermediate 
agglomeration of sand and gravel with boulders that are more angular than those 
of moraines or boulder clay, and show little or no signs of striation. The name of 
hmlder smd or glacier gravd is suggested. It occurs, commonly as a thin 
layer spreading over the limestone and occasionally as long humpy ridges, and 
is connected with the formation of Eskers. 
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4 Notice of some additional Lahjrintliodont Ampliihia and Fish from the 
Coal of Jnrroif' GoUlenj^ near Gastlecomer, County of Kilhenny, Ireland, 
By William Hellieb Baily, F.L,8,, F.G.S., M.BJ.A,, Acting 
Pahponfologlst to the Geological purvey of Ireland, 

The Geoloiricai Sui’vej haTing recently acquired a number of specimens from 
Jarrow Colliery, near Oabtlecomer, through the kindness of Mr. J. Dobhs, the pro- 
prietor, and Mr. A. McLuckie, manager of the colliery, consisting of amphibian 
reptiles and fish, in addition to those previously collected from the same collieiy, 
at the request of Mr. Hull, Director of the SuiTey, The following short descrip- 
tion of these interesting specimens was given by Mr. Baily. 

This series of fossils consists of more than 50 specimens, all belonging to the 
vertebrata, 25 of them being amphibia, 20 fish, and the remainder of doubtful 
character. 

The largest amphibian is one already described by me as Anthracosaurm Edgd 
in a paper read before the Royal Irish Academy, January 13, 1873. These remains 
indicate an animal which must have been from eight to ten feet in length j they 
consist of a triangular-shaped head, under jaw, and other portions of the skull, not 
however in a good condition for study, together with a group of twelve well-defined 
vertebrae and ribs in much better preservation than those before obtained. 

The other amphibian remains 1 have identified with the following genera and 
species, described by Professor Husley in the ^ Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. xxiv. (Science), pp. 351, &c. : — 

Keraterpeton Gahani, of wliich there are fom? specimens. 

Ophiderpeton JBrownrlggii, two specimens. 

DoUchoso7na Enwsoni, three specimens. 

Erpetocephcdus nigosm, one specimen. 

There are others evidently amphibian, including two heads, which I have not 
yet succeeded in identifying *, possibly some of them may belong to one or both of 
the two genera alluded to by Professor Huxley, but not figured, under the names 
of Dichospondylus and Braehyscelis. 

The fi^ remains include a fine example of what I belie\ e to be MegalkMhys 
Nibberti, This great sauroid is here represented by a specimen three feet seven 
inches in length, the exti'emity of the tail being deficient. 

Another fine fish, referred to the genus Cdlacayithm, appears to be allied to 
C, gramlatus Agassiz^ hitherto confined to Permian strata, only the caudal ex- 
tremity having previously been known. The skeleton of this fish is very complete, 
its length being 22 inches, and breadth at commencement of ventral fin six inches. 

In this collection there are abo some groups of ribs and other bones, which corre- 
spond with those of a large fish from the same colliery, named Camjyylopleut^on by 
Professor Huxley, but which may possibly be identical with the fish we have 
refeiTed to Megalichthys SlhheHi. 

•Several specimens of the defence spines of ceatiaciont fish, GgracanfJim 
formosiis, Ag.,* and a single palatal tooth of Ctenodm, complete the list of fish 
which have been identified. There are also several detached bones and fragments 
in this collection of vertebrate remains at present undetermined. 

* G, fomosus and G, tHberciihfm I believe to be identical, as suggested hy 
Agassiz. 
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FRIDAY, AUaUST 36, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. On the Bxjplomtion of Kent’s Gave, Fourteenth UbdotL 
See Reports, p. 124. 


2. 8hth Bejpoi't on the Victoria Gme Settle , — See Reports, p. 377. 


3. BejpoH on Feroianagh Oaves . — See Reports, p. 183. 


4. Fourth Be^orb of Gommlsuon on Underground Waters, 
See Reports, p. 382. 


5. The BeJative Ages of the Baked Beaches and Suhnerged Forests of 
Torbay, By W. Pengelly, F.B.S., F.G,S., ^'c. 

Near Hope’s Nose and Berry Head, the northern and southern horns of Torhay, 
DeYonshire, there are fine examples of a raised beach about 30 feet above the 
level of the existing tidal strand ; whilst along the centi‘al shores of the bay, at 
Tor Abbey, Paignton, Godrington, and Broad Sands, there are exposed at low 
water, more or less frequently, considerable accumulations of clay, with 
etumps of trees rising vertically, and having roots and rootlets ramifying through 
the mass. In short, Torbay presents admirable studies of the raised beaches and 
submerged forests found so frequently at intervals along the entire coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall, and affords evidence, so far at least as the bay is concerned, 
that during the formation of the beach the country was about 30 feet lower than 
at present, whilst at the time of the forest growth it was not less, but may have 
been much more, than 80 feet higher than now ; and that, in each case, the move- 
ment was so uniform and so tranquil as not to destroy or to modify the approxi- 
mate hoiizoutality of the areas. It has always been admitted that the beaches and 
the forests cannot have been coeval ; and there has been a prevalent but not an 
unchallenged belief that the beaches are the older. The object of this paper is to 
afibrd proofs through evidence hitherto overlooked, of the correctness of this 
chronology*. 

The parish of Paignton, forming the central shore of the bay, is terminated on 
the north-east by a narrow gulley, through which a rivulet reaches the sea. At 
this point the sea cliff is no more than 20 feet high; as it extends towards the 
south-west it gradually reaches 55 feet, and thence, with a gentle declivity, it 
descends to within a foot or two of the sea-level, at about -25 mile fi’om the 
rivulet. Beyond this, the coast for a conaderable distance is a sandy plain, 
covered with greensward a very few feet above high-water level. The cliff just 
mentioned consists of two zones j the lowermost being the well-known Trias of 
South-Eastern Devon, w’hilst the uppermost belongs to a much more recent 
formation. 
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A study of the upper zone shoivs that the mateiifils are remarkably angular, 
and consist of fragments of giit derived from Devoman beds at no great distance ; 
that they are very loosely aggregated, ha%e no approach to a steamed arrange- 
ment. but lie Tvith their longest axes at all angles to the plane of the horizon ; l^t 
the accuimilation — ^never more than a few feet thick — ^is thinnest where the cliff is 
hio^hest • that the contour of the surface on which it lies is very much the same as 
that of the present surface ; and that stones so pi-evalently angular and so lacldng 
in an-angement could nerer have keen subjected to the rolling and assorting power 
of the 5a ; in other words, that the accumulation is of sub-aMal ongin. When, 
however the Torbay raised beaches were formed, and the country was 30 feet 
lower tlm at present, the greater part of the Paignton cliff was mlmarine ; hence 
the bed of angular stones must have been lodged m its present place at a period 
suhseo^uent to the elevcitio^i of the beaches. 

On following the coast towards the sandy plain on the south-west, the bed of 
anoTilar stones passes under a bed of clay. This superposition, distinct and unmis- 
tafeable, is exposed for a distance of nearly 400 feet; and the clay, occupied mth 
stumps and roots of large trees, is finally covei’ed with a thick accumulation of 
peat, traceable, especially after violent gales, in aU directions, and to the low-water 
fine; forming, in short, a well-marked remnant of the Torbay Submerged Forest. 
The clear superposition proves, beyond a doubt, that the period of the forest gi’owth 
was subsequent to that of the formation of the^bed of angular stones, which, as 
abeady shown, was in its turn subsequent to the era of the elevation of the 
beach5. The facts show, moreover, that since the beach era the Torbay district 
has never been at so low a level as it was at that time. 


6. JEjxp&nments on Filtration of Sea TTa^er through Triassio Sandsto^ie.* 
By Isaac Eobekts, F.0,8* 


7. On the New Geological Map of India. By V. Ball, M.A., F.G.8. 

The last occasion when the subject of the geology” of India was prominently 
brought before this Association was during the meeting at Dundee in 1867, when 
the late lamented Dr. Oldham described the general features and sequence of for- 
mations as then known. To his memory a just tribute has abeady beon paid by 
the President of the Section and Professor ilull. Of him, on the occasion of his 
leaving India, it was well said by the present Superintendent of the Survey, Mr. 
H. B, Medlicott, F.RS., “ "^Miere he h^ sown others have reaped.” 

Since the year just alluded to conaderable progress has been made, and the 
map now exhibited shows the state of our knowledge up to a twelvemonth ago, 
when it was sent to press. From its small scale of 64 miles to the inch it is but 
little more than an index, and merely indicates the Emits of the principal forma- 
tions. For large tracts of India, however, maps, showing the minor details and 
subdividons abeady exist. 

Some idea of the magnitude of India may be gathered from the fact that a 
portion of country equal to Ireland, big as it looks on the map opposite on the 
scale of one inch to a mile, would inake hut an inconsiderable gap were it removed 
from the map of India, 

This map is intended to illustrate a manual of the geology of India, which is 
now being prepared by the two senior members of the Survey, Messrs, MedEcott 
and Blaniord. The pubEcation of this work, which will take place towards the 
end of the present year, will, it is expected, place Indian geology on a more stable 
and extemaJly intemgible footing than it has hitherto enjoyed. In Europe it is 
hoped to prove the means of enlisting the interest and critical aid of geologists in 
duddatiag many of the peculiarly perplexing questions connected with the subject 

♦ Incorporated in the Report on ‘ Underground. Waters.* See Reports, p, 397. 
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of homotaxis. In India it is hoped that the work will incite local amateurs to 
aid our small staff. In former times much good yeoman’s service was done by 
amateurs, whose observations were incoiraorated in Greenough’s well-known map. 
But in the India of to-day it would be difficult to name half a dozen amateui* geolo- 
gists. The causes of this scarcity of volunteers are not difficult to explain. There 
is now more pressure ffom official duties, and the facilities for making short runs 
to Europe during periods of relaxation are vastly increased. 

The details of the geology of India are far too complicated to be disposed of in 
a speedy review like the present. The more especially as some of our palaeontolo- 
gists have attempted to establish minute correlation of horizons with those recog- 
nised and established in Europe. Hence have arisen what are known as palieon- 
tological contradictions” — the marine /awnos, where existing, not always pointing 
to the same conclusions as floras. 

Broadly speaking, it may be amd that there are two geologies in India — ^that 
of the Himalayas and adjoining ti’acts, and that of the Peninsula proper. The 
former conforms in general characters with that of Em'o^e, but the latter is very 
much mi g&aeriSi unlike, at least as regards many of the formations, the geology of 
any other well-known tract on the earth’s surface. It is on this account that a 
duplicate an’angement of the index has been found to be necessary. 

The author then gave a biief description of the principal Peninsular forma- 
tions, and pointed out their leading characteiistics and probable correlation with 
Emropean rock systems. He indicated on the map the position of the principal 
coalfields, and stated that the total area of actual coal measui’es was possibly not 
less than 30,000 square miles. The position of the coalfields in reference to that 
of many of the large cities was most unfortunate, and as regards the southern 
and western parts of India native coal was generally undersold by English and 
Australian. 

Regarding the Talchir boulder bed, he was anxious to retract an early opinion 
of his which had recently been quoted by the President of the Geological Society 
of London. The glaciation of some of thebouldei’s since found was as distinct as it 
was on the boulders exhibited to the meeting by Mr. Williams in connection with 
his paper on the glaciation of Ireland. And recently, as also on a tbnner occasion 
some years ago, he had come upon a boulder deposit in the Talchir series, which 
was full of masses of Vindhyan quartzite which must have been carried for 60 or 
60 miles fi’om the nearest possible source, and had in all probability been ice borne. 

With some remarks on the nature and distribution of laterite, the author con- 
cluded his brief sketch. 
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SAirJRDSr, AVG^BT 17, 1878. 


Tlie following Papers were read : — 

1. Oil the su]jposed Badiolaiimis ami Diatoms of the Carlomferous Boohs* 
By Professor W. C. Willumson, F.B.S. 

At the meeting of the British Association in 1872, Mr. Oarruthers described 
some small objects to which he gaye the generic name^of Traquairia, and which he 
concluded were Eadiolarian skeletons. A characteristic series of these objects 
having been obtained by the author, he felt compelled to reject hlr. Oarruthers’ 
deteimination as to their nature. They are small spherical bodies, from which pro- 
ject numerous slender and apparently muricated branching prolongations, which 
have at a supeiticial glance the appearance of spines, but which were shown to be 
something very different. The entire sphere is encased in a structureless membrane, 
of which the supposed spines are tubular, thin-walled, cylindrical extensions, and 
which in turn give off numerous symmetrically-arranged tubular branches, which 
probably ramified in a mucilaginous (?) investment. Within this outer membrane 
were one or two other capsular membranes, the innermost of which was found, in 
several examples, to be filled with cells that bore every indication of being vege- 
table tissues, being absolutely undistinguishable ffom similar cells found in the 
interiors of macrospores, and of cryptogamic sporocarps found associated with the 
Traquairise. These combined features led the author to regard the germs as 
belonging to the vegetable rather than to the animal kingdom, and to represent a 
cryptogamic form of reproductive structure. 

author further described the minute organisms found in some of the moun- 
tain limestones of North Wales, and which have been regarded as Ptodiolaaians by 
'^ome geologists. These appear to be wanting in true Badiolaiian characteristics, 
but most of them seem rather to have been hollow, calcareous spheies. It is the 
opinion of Professors Eoscoe and Schorlemmer that the suhstitutiun of carbonate 
of lime for silica in these organisms is a most improbable occurrence, and one that 
can only be deemed possible in the case of organisms whose originally siliceous com- 
position is beyond the reach of doubt — ^which is very far from being tke case in the 
instances referred to. 

Some time ago, Count Oastracane announced a discovery of numerous remains 
of marine and ti’esh-water Diatoms in the siliceous ash remainiug after coal had 
been subjected to certain chemical processes, of which the Count recorded the 
method. Dr. Eoscoe permitted Mr. Smith, one of his able assistants, to make for 
the author similar preparations of thirty- examples of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
coals, prepared according to Count Castracane’s directions, in Dr. Eoscoe’s labora- 
tcjxy, under the eye of that distinguished chemist. There is ery guarantee for the 
correctness of these preparations, but none of them exhibit the least ti’aces of 
Diatomaceous structures. Hence the author concludes that, so far as his experience 
enables him to judge, there are as yet no evidences of the existence of either 
Eadiolarians or 3)iatoms during the Carboniferous age. 


2. On some Fossils from the Noitham^ton Sands. 

By John Evans, D.G.L., F.B.S.J 

‘piese fostils from the ironstone beds of Duston, near Northampton, are casts 
of lithodomous borings originally made in lumps of coral, impressions of which 
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^ey still Ibeax on their outer surface. In the interior, the presence of the shells 
is still to he traced. Their history appears to he that the cavities made hy the 
horing shells were first filled with hmonite, subsequently converted into carbonate 
of iron and eventually into hematite. Last of all, the enclosing coral has been 
entirely removed by the infiltration of water charged with carbonic acid. This last 
process has probably taken place since the emergence of the beds from below tho 
sea-level. The Northampton sands have been fiilly described by Mr. Samuel 
Sharp, F.G.S., in the ^ Quart. Joum. of the Geological Society.’— Vol. xxxiv. 


3. Notes on some neio species of Irish Fossils. By Willum Hbllier Baily, 
F.L.8.^ F.G.S., M.E.I.A., ^c., Acting Palceontologist to the Geological 
Survey of Irelaml, 

A new species of starfish was described by the author of this paper, under the 
name of Pmasterina Kinahani, from Lower Silmian strata of Oaradoc-Bala age, 
rocks on shore near Bannow, county of Wexford ; also two new species of Cepha- 
lopod shells from Carboniferous limestone, under the following names — 

Goniaties Leesoni, townland of Tomdeely South, county of Limeiick ; 

Orthoceras ClarMi, townlands of Doohyle South and Boohybeg, county of 
Limerick. 
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MOJ^DAT, AmUST 19, 1878. 

The following Papers were read 

1, On the MetamorpMc and Intrusive Books of Tyrone, 

By Joseph Nolm, M,BJ.A.^ of E.M, Geological Bxirvey of Ireland, 

The rocks described in this paper occupy the central parts of County Tyrone, 
extending from Omagh eastwards and north-eastwards towards Slieve Gallion. 
They consist for the most part of an amorphous gi-een homhlendic rock, in the midst 
of which is a wide lenticular tract of micaceous gneiss and schist. The author 
shows that these two classes pass gradually into each other, and that even among 
the amorphous homhlendic rocks traces of schistose structuie can generally he 
observed, while local transitions into schist frequently occui. Gradations into 
more erystallme rocks were also noted and described, those of a hornblendic cha- 
racter passing into a felspathic variety in which little or no hornblende occurs, 
while quartz and orthoclase are developed, so that a coarse quartz porphyry is pio-- 
duced, passing ultimately into granite. 

It was ato shown that some of the granite was intrusive during the period of 
the Old Red Sandstone and its association with metamorphic rocks of Lower 
SHuriian age explained on the hypothesis that the intrusive granite was due to re- 
metamorphism at the later period, so that portions of the ahSady crystalline rocks 
were completely fused and became irruptive. That metamorphic action in this 
district continued up to and even after the Old Eed Sandstone age seems to have 
been the opinion of the late General Portlock, who in his ' Geological Report on 
Londonderry with Parts of Tyrone,’ &c., has described these rocks and their 
relations to each other at considerable length. He did not seem to have considered 
the granite to be intrusive, but merely a metamorphosed condition of what we 
now call the Lower Carboniferous Sandstone, which was then classed -with the 
Old Red formation. 


2, On the Ongin of Gri/stalline Bocks. By T. Sterry Hunt, F.B.B. 


3 . On some Neio Amts of Pre-GanMa)i Bocl^ in Not fit Wale^. 

By Henry Hicks, M.D., F.G.B. 

In addition to the ai’eas of pre-Cambrian rocks already described by the author, 
he now includes amongst that ancient group the following, which he has recently 
explor^, accompanied by Professor Torell, of Stockholm, and Mr. Tawney, of 
Cambridge, and during part of the time by Professor Hughes, of Cambridge, and. 
Dr, Sterry Hunt, of Montreal. 

1. Some cupriferous schists with their associated green bands (intrusive green- 
stone of the Survey), and including Robel Fawn, to ihe north of Dolgelly. 

2. The so-called ^ intrusive felspathic porphyries and Greenstone breccias,’ in 
the nei^bourhood of Pwllheli. 

3. The so-called intrusive syenitic (Rhos Ehrwain Syenite 1 and felsitic masses 
and the associated schists which together form the extremily of the promontory of 
Caernarvonshire, and also Bardsey Island. 

4. The so-c^ed ‘intrusive lelspathic porphyries’ in the neighbourhood of 
Idanfihangel and Nevin. 
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6. The granite and felstone of the Eifel range, and some masses of felstone 
to the north. 

6. The so-called ‘ altered Camhiian/ to the south of Glyn Olifon. 

7. The lidge of gi’anite and the whole of the so-called altered Cambrian roclis 
in Anglesea. 

In these areas it was found that the rocks resolved themselves into three very- 
well-defined groups, and as the author had already recognised that these groups 
formed part of three distinct formations at St. David’s, imconformable on one 
another, ne proposed to dhide the rocks of North Wales in the same manner. 

The lowest^ beds ai’e like his Dimetian at St, David’s, and consist chiefly of 
granite or granitoid gneiss rocks. 

The next in ascending order is the great felsitic group, and for this he proposes 
the name Ar-omian,'*’ since it forms so large a part of the mountains in Oaemarvon- 
bhire. 

^ The third^ includes most of the so-called altered Cambrian beds, and consists 
chiefly of schists, or schistose rocks, and is usually a highly chloritic group. This 
he associates with the Pehidian of St. David’s. 


4. 0% “ Germs MegaceresP By William Williams. 

The “ Oervus Megaceros,” commonly called the Irish EUi,” whose remains often 
occru’ in the marl beds under the peat bogs of Ireland, appears to have been drowned 
by miring in the stiff clay forming the beds of lakes which were once very numerous 
in the countiy, but which have since hilted up, and are now occupied by peat bogs. 
The author, having been engaged for ten weeks making excavations in search of 
these remains in the Bog of Ballybetagh, ten miles from Dublin, had arrived at the 
following conclusions — 1st, that the animal had lived after the first glacial epoch, 
as he found the remains resting on the lower boulder clay ; 2nd, that the clay in 
which he found them seemed to indicate a temperate climate, as it was mostly com- 
posed of vegetable matter, indicating very little degradation of mineral matter from 
the suiTounding hills ; 3rd, the clay last mentioned is covered with a bed three feet 
thick, containing hardly any vegetable matter, it being almost all mineral. He 
concludes that this bed of clay was produced % ice action degrading and wearing 
down the hills. That it is glacial he infers — 

1. From its texture, it being ground granite. 

2. From its quantity ; an ordinaiy mild climate would not wear down the hills 
to produce such a bed, and as it is at a level of 800 feet it has not been imported 
from the drainage of other places, 

3. From having found a reindeer’s antler in this bed, he infers that a sub-arctic 
climate must have prevailed at time of its deposit. 

4. From the broken state in which the an-tlers are found, he cannot conceive 
any force which would have been sufticient to break one of these beams of hard 
sound bone three inches in diameter, unless the vertical pressure of immense masses 
of ice, while tlie antlers were embedded in the lower clay ; running water could 
not do it ; for the teeth have not their corners broken off^ nor are the tracks of the 
blood-vessels in the antlers gi’ound off or water worn. 

Hence he infers that the animal lived after the deposit of the lower boulder 
clay, and previous to that of the upper boulder clay, or that it lived inter-glacial 
and may have been exterminated by the last ice period. 


5. Oil the BocJiS of Ulster as a, Source of Water-Supply* 

By WiLLUM A. Traill, MA.L, EJL Geological Survey of Ireland. 

The author referred to the backward state of the study of hydro-geology in De- 
land, and to the acknowledged necessity for laiger and purer supplies of water for 

* From the Roman name and from which the probont name of Carnarvon 

is derived. 
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many towns in Ulster. In too many cases the present supplies were deiiyed from 
the uncertain and dangerous sources of shaUow-snrface wells, situated within the 
habitable area— sources universally condemned as scarcely possible to be free from 
pollution. 

The two great systems of water supply were contrasted — that by catchment 
basins with reseiwoirs, and that by deep wells or borings. The author strongly 
advocated the latter, where geological formations would warrant a trial. lie 
showed that many towns in England were successfully supplied by artesian wells 
ur borings into the Chalk or New Eed Sandstone formations. 

The rocks of Lifter were then reviewed with special reference to their 
suitability for rendering water by boring, and the best localities for such operations 
enumerated. 

Among the formations which did not possess the essential conditions necessary for 
success were mentioned the Lower Silurian rocks which comprise the greater portion 
of the counties of Down, Louth, Ai-magh, and Monaghan, and the granitic tracts of 
Newry, Sheve Croob and Mom*ne, in which localities the catchment basin system 
had to he adopted, as was the case for the Newry water supply. 

In the same category were placed the granitic and metamorphic tracts of Done- 
gal and West Londondeny. 

The New Eed Sandstone — in England one of the chief formations in which to 
bore for water — occupies in Ulster a very limited smface area, being for the greater 
part overlaid by other formations. Artesian borings in these rocks had proved 
successful, as at" the Oromac Springs ” in Belfast, while in other cases they had 
been unsuccessful, from a wi’ong selection of sites. 

The Chalk and Hibernian Greensand formations were shown to he the great 
water-hearing strata of Ulster, occupying a very extensive area in the counties of 
Antrim and Londonderry, hut o^ erlaid by other formations, such as the Tertiary 
basalts. The Mesozoic rocks form a geological basin, the basaltic area occupying 
the centre, with the Chalk and Green-^and cropping out almost continuously along 
its margin, and undeilaid by the plastic cla’^s of the Lias or Keuper marls. The 
occurrence of this basin was clearly demonstrated by the elevations and dip of the 
chalk around its margin, and its deep-seated existence inside, as at Templepatrick 
and other places. The presence of large quantities of water in the Cretaceous beds 
was apparent everywhere, fiom the number of large springs along the outcrop, and 
the constant outpoiuing of water where the lip of the basin was low, resulting 
in fiequent landslips, as at Garron Tower, Oarnlough, Glenarm, "V^Tiitehead and 
other places. 

The existence of water held under hydrostatic pressure within the basin was 
also evidenced by the numerous large perennial springs occurring in the basaltic 
plateau. 

Tbe sequence of the formations within this area and the occurrence of water- 
bearing strata were then enumerated. Below tbe so-called upper basalt there 
exists the first great water-bearing stratum at the feriugiuous lithoniarge bed of 
the iron-ore measures. For potable piupioses it is too highly charged witli hydrated 
oxide of iron. The lower aluminous bed is also water producing, of a purer 
quality, but less plentiful ; the districts where these occur are, however, compara- 
tively small. 

By boring through the overlying basalt within this extensive basin the chalk 
and greensand could readily be pierced — if within the area of the lower basalt, at 
no great depth — and where, undoubtedly, a plentiful and piue supply of water 
would be obtained. 

The districts where such, with every prospect of success, might be attempted 
would be approximately along the valley of the river Bann, or near Ballymena, 
Ballymoney, Ooleraine or Antrim. The districts of Cookstown, Dungannon and 
Moneymore were differently situated geolomcally, hut the formations were favour- 
able, and water had been proved in the bore-holes for iron ore in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

The author strongly advocated, for certain localities in Ulster, the adoption of 
deep webs or borings for the purpose of obtaining water supplies. 
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0. On the Occurrence of certain Fish Remains in the Goal Measures, and the 
Emdence they afford of their Fresluwater Origin/ By James W. Davis, 
F,Q,S., L.B., Eon, Secretary of the Yorhshlre Geological and Poly^ 
technic Society, 

A few miles soutli-west of Leeds, in the district of Moiley and Adwalton, 
there is a hed of cannel coal which is extensively wrought. It occurs about 130 
yards above the silkstone or blocking coal; the latter forming the base of the 
middle coal measures in the West Riding of Yorkshire. An a-s erage section of the 
bed of cannel or stone coal is as follows ; — 

Feet Inches 


Impiu’e cannel 0 1 

Cannel coal 0 6 

Impui'e cannel 0 2 

Diit 0 2 

Common coal 0 3 

Slightly impure cannel 0 5 

Black shale 0 3 


In the cannel coal, and more numerously in the impiu’e cannel abo\e and below 
it, there occur numerous fossil remains of hsh. They consist of both elasmo-- 
brauchs and ganoids, but by far the most common are specimens of Coilacanfhus 
I opt ur us, Ag. The extent and seeming method of deposition of the cannel coal — 
^iz., in a series of small inland lakes, at times dried up, and at others more or 
less filled with water — taken in conjunction with the internal anatomy of the 
( Jcelacanthus and the frequent occun’ence of the fossil bones of Labyrinthodonts, 
lead to the inference that these swampy pools were very similar to those found in 
iVfrica and Australia at the present time, where Lepidosiren and Ceratodus inhabit 
their muddy beds, and during the dry season, when the ponds and streams are 
dried up, are enabled, by the action of a lung-like air-bladder, to exist either out 
of the water or buried in the mud until the rainy season again enables the fish 
to breathe in the ordinary manner by fj^Us. The Coelacanthus are similarly pro- 
vided with a swim bladder, whose walls have been erroneously described as osseous, 
which, so far as can be ascertained, served an exactly similar purpose to that of 
the Lepidosiren now existing. These facts, together with others cited in the paper, 
])oint to the ^conclusion that the sti’ata were of subaqueous, and in all probability 
freshwater origin. 


7. On the Biscovenj of Marine Shells In the GamiMer Beds of 
North itmlprland,f By Gr. A, Lebour, F,G,S* 

The author* described the circumstances of the find, which took place in the fir’st 
instance near the \illage of Whittonstall, in South Northumberland, at the begin- 
ning of the present year (1878). He then adverted to some hitherto unrecorded 
prcnions observations of marine forms in the Lower Goal Measures in the neighbour- 
hood of Wylam and Frudhoe, by Mr. G*. 0. GreenweU, F.G.S. Tbe species, 
altogether were the following : — 

A, from Whittonstall (four localities) : 

Avicidopecten papyi aceus, 

Av, sp., two forms not sufficiently well preserved for specific deterinmation,. 

OHlioceras sp., a small elegant form. 

Encrinite stems, decomposed in every case. 

* Published in full in the ‘ Proceedings of the Yorkshire Geological and Poly^ 
technic Society ’ for 1878. 

1 The subject will be found treated more fully in the author’s * Outlines of the 
Geology of Northumberland.’ London and Newcastle, 1878. 
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B, from Wylam and near Paudhoe : 

sp.) Mr. GieenweU. 

Mr. Lebour then described the Garmister beds of the distiict, discussed their 
relations to tbe overlying and underlying members of tbe Carboniferous series, and 
concluded that, north of the Tees, the lines defining the division stratigraphically 
were purely arbitrary. 


8. Ee^od on ^tojjosed Kentish Kj'phratlmis , — See Reports, p. 380. 


'9. Bejpod on Fossils of N. W, Highlands of Scotland . — See Reports, p. 130. 
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TZrmDAT, AUGUST 20, 1878. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. On the Influence of “Strike ’’ on the Physical Features of Ireland, 

By Edward T. Hardman, F,Q,S., F,Ii>,G.S.L, Geological Siirvey of Ireland. 

Although not often mentioned in geological works, the influence of “ strike” in 
determining the lines of dii’ection of the principal physical features of a country is 
recognised by most geologists, but in few countries is the relation so distinctly 
shown as in Ireland. The author was led to pay attention to this subject on 
reading hlr. J. F. Campbell’s paper ' On the Glaciation of Ireland/ * in which that 
gentleman assumes that the south-west and north-east trend of some of the 
mountains of Ireland is due to the glacial action of a huge ice sheet passing over 
Ireland from the south-west of Scotland. After some years’ examination, how- 
ever, the author has found that in most cases the trend of the hills, and course of 
rivers, &e., are determined by the strike alone ; and he now wished to place the 
facts noted before the section : — , , 

(1) Mountains.— Ihe Donegal highlands trend to the south-west, along the line 
of strike of the ancient crystalline stratified rock. The basaltic plateau of Antrim 
follows in outline the windings of the outcrop of the underlying chalk, and, conse- 
quently the strike of the basalt upheaved with it. The Mourne Mountains and 
Slieve Uroob also coincide in direction with the stratified roclis on their flanks, 
except where joints or faults have given me to minor lateral valleys, e.g. Oar- 
linnford Lough. Adherence to the line of strike is also seen in the hiQs forming 
the flanks of the WicMow Mountains, in the Kilkenny and Tipperary coal-fields, 
the Oomeragh and Knockmealdown Mountains, and is most remarkably shown in 
that series of flexured carbomferous, old red sandstone, and Silurian rocks forming 
the hills of Cork and mountains of Kerry, the axes of which stretch from Dun- 
garvan (Oo. Waterford) to Gape Clear and Bantry Bay. Its influence is again 
Siown in the shaping of the high ground forming the Munster coal-field, and 
finally in the mountainous district of Oennemara; althoi^h here, in places, 
obscured by the action of faults. The Twelve Pins, Muilrea, the mountains 
flanking Killarney harbour, and the country northwards around Nephm Mountain 
are striMn" examples. Towards the centml plain the isolated mountains of old 
red .sandstone and Silurian rocks rising through the carboniferous limestone, viz., 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains, the Devil’s Bit, and the Galtees, conform to the same 
rule, the apsis in strike and direction being parallel. «... « « 

h) Mvm—la the Noi'th of Ireland especially, many^ of the rivers follow the 
windings of the strike. The Suir Mows the line of strike for eighty miles, only 
hemunmg to cross it about ten nules from the sea. The Blackwater runs ^o^ the 
st&o for seventy miles of its course, crossing it for only sixteen miles. The Dee is 
directed hy the strike for some fifty nules of its length, as is also the Bandon 
River for the greater part of its course, while the Shannon may he traced along the 

strike of the beds for hy far its OT^test distance. . 

(3) Mand Lakes.— of the lakes are confonnahle to the stoto m their 
greater outline, the smaPer details being deteri^ed by the jo^g. Of these may 
be mentioned Lough Neagh, Loughs Comb and Mask, Lowh Erne (most notably), 
Lough Allen, Lough Derg, and the far-toed Lakes of KiUarney. 

(4) Sea LmgU, Bays, ^c.-The majority of these may he meluded :--Lough 
Foyle, Belfast Lough, Strangford Lough, Lough Lame. The most notohle ex^ 
amples are those m the south-west Roaring Water Bay, Dunmanus Harbour, 

* * Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc./ London, May 1872 , 
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Bantry Bay, Kemnare Eiver, and Dingle Bay j also the nioutli of tlie Shannon, 
Galway Bay, and Clew Bay. Fui*ther north the principal bays and indentations 
along the line of coast stretching from Broadhaven to Donegal— Killala Bay, Sligo 
Ba^and Donegal Bay— have been exeayated in their great outlines along lines of 

conclusion, the author pointed out that nature had adopted the least expen- 
siye method of worMng, smce it is always easier to excavate along a line of stiihe 
than across the bedding. Usually cleavage, or incipient cleavage, is induced along 
the line of strike by the forces which upheaved the rocks, and denudation is most 
easily effected therefore in that direction. 


2. OnJSuTlUe, a hitherto inidescrihed Jlineral; a ISydrous Silicate ofjpecib-^ 
liar cowpositmi, from Gartmwneij Kill, Go, Afitrim, with Analysis, By 
Edward T. BUrdman, F,0,S., K,M. Geological Survey, With Notes 
Oil the Kicrosco])io ly Professor B. Hdll, M.A,, F,B,8. 

Part I. — This mineral occurs in abundance at Cammoney Hill, near Belfast, in 
the basalt forming the old neck of a Miocene volcano. It has never been described 
or analysed, and has been referred to on the survey maps, and labelled in the suivey 
collection as Obsidian, doubtless from its blaci colour and waxy lustre. In 
physical character it somewhat agi*ees with the Ohlorophseite of MaccuHoch, but 
rs entirely different in composition, which more resembles that of Delessite. PVom 
this, however, it differs essentially in colour, hardness, streak, and specific gravity. 
It appears, on the whole, to belong to the ferruginous-chlorite group, however. 

Fhyskd characters, — Colour, velvet black. Hardness, about 2. Brittle. 
Lustre, waxy, dull ; streak ohve brown. Before blowpipe, with difficulty fusible 
at edges to a black glass, which in some specimens is magnetic. Very slightly 
afibcted by strong acids, but decomposed when boiled in the powdered state in 
strong H.'Ol. Occui’s, filling amygdaloidal cavities in the basalt of Oarnmoney 
Hill, near Belfast, and Shane’s Castle, Lough Neagh. 

Chemical composition compared with that of Delessite and Chlorophaeite : — 


1 

i 

Hullite 

Delessite* 

Ohlorophoeitet 

Silica, SiO, 

09-437 

81-07 

33-30 

Alumina, AI2O3 

Peroxide of Iron, Fe,03 

10-350 

15-47 



20*720 

17-54 

— 

Protoxide of Lon, FeO 

3*699 

4-07 

26-70 

Protoxide of Manganese, MnO I 

trace 

— 

— 

Lime, OaO 

4*484 

19-14 



Magnesia, MgO 

7*474 

0-40 

— 

Water, H„0 

Carbonic Acid, 00^ 

13*618 

11-55 

40*00 

traces 

— 

— 

■ 

09*782 

100-00 

100-00 

Formula, + 7H2O 





FeSiO, + 01ID 
2-02 

Sp. gr 

1*76 

2-80 


It will be noticed that there are striking differences in the composition of the 
new mineml from the others. The large amount of water in Ohlorophseite, and the 
fact that it appears to have been obtained by difference, seems to throw some 
doubt on the analysis. 

It is difficult to express the composition of Ilullite by a chemical formula. 

♦ Dana’s, ‘ System of Mineralogy,’ 1874, p. 497. 

‘ ^ Ib. p. 410. Also Western Isles of Scotland. John Macculloch, M,D., p. 50J. 
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That given above does not agi’ee with any Imown types of silicate. Supposing it 
to he a mixture of peroxide and silicate, we should get the formula — 

+ (M" M'" Si,Oi3) + ^0], 

a mixture with a meta-silicate, on the type, HjjSitOjg, corresponding with the 
talc and chlorite series. Or, supposing it to he a mixture of an aluminate, or 
ferrate, with a silicate, we get a formula not unlike that proposed for Ripidolite, 
viz. — 

[M^'^Al A + + 4H ,0], 

a paii: of the water being basic. Either of these fonmilas seems probable. 

Its low specific gravity and its resistance to the blowpipe are remarkable, con- 
sidering the large amount of iron. 

The author proposes to name this mineral Hullite, after Professor HuU, who 
has done much valuable work in elucidating the microscopic mineralogy of the 
basalts of Ireland. 

Part II. — Microscopic stmctw'e of the Basalt. — ^Professor Hull describes the 
microscopic appearance of the mineral, and of the rock in which it occurs. The 
basalt contains short prisms of augpte imbedded in a paste of plagioclase felspar, a 
great deal of olivine, and the mineral described above in abundance. Under the 
microscope, the latter is of a dark amber brown colour, nearly opaque. It per- 
meates the whole rock, filling the interstices, and enclosing the other minerals. It 
does not polarize, and is, therefore, not crystahiue, but assumes 'v ery much the 
character of amorphous chlorite, being apparently, like it also, a secondary 
mineral formed after the consolidation of the rock. 

The rock contains an abundance of olivine, not seen in such quantity in any 
other basalt of Antrim, and hardly ever so fresh and unaltered. In most cases 
the outer form only is preserved ; hut here it is as fresh as in the lavas of 
Vesuvius. Prom this it might be inferred that the rock was comparatively recent, 
did we not know it to he older than the Glacial and Pliocene periods. 


3, The Progress of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 

By Professor Edward Hull, M.A., F.It.S., Director. 

(With the Sanction of the Director-General.) 

The author gave a short account of the progress of the Surwey from its com- 
mencement in 1833, under the late General Poitlock, II.E., down to the present 
day, stating that the whole country south of a line drawn rouerhly from Lame, 
on the coast of Antrim, to Sligo, had been siurveyed, while 160 sheets of the 
geological map on a scale of 1-inch to the statute mile had been published. 

Along with these had also been issued 78 separate Explanatory Memoirs, 
describing the structure and palceontology of 126 sheets. It had also been fo^md 
necessary to revise the geology of the Leinster and Tipperary Coal-fields, the 
Carboniferous trap-rocks of County Limerick, and the south-east portion of the 
country, including part of Wicklow and Wexford. The coal-fields of the North of 
Ireland had also been surveyed, and published on maps both on the 6-inch ” and 
1-inch ” scales ; and it was also intended that the districts of County Antrim, 
containing the pisolitic iron ores, should be illustrated by maps on both scales. 
The tract still remaining to he examined included the greater portion of the 
counties of Donegal, Tyrone, Fermanagh, SHgo, and Antrim. 


4. Report of the Oommittee on PJrrafic Blochs , — See [Reports, p, 185. 
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5. The Geological Relations of the Atmosjfhere. 

By T. Steeet Hunt, LLX., F,R.8. 

The author begfan bj noticing the inquiries of Ebelmen into the decomposition 
of rocks thi’ough the influence of the atmosphere, resulting in the fixation of car- 
bonic acid and oxygen, and discussed the question at length, with arithmetical 
data. He inquired farther into the fixing of carbon flom the air by vegetation 
with liberation at the same time of oxypn both from carbonic acid and from the 
decomposed water, the hydrogen of which ‘with carbon forms the bituminous coals 
and petroleums. It was shown that the carbonic acid absorbed in the process of 
rock-decay, during the long geologic ages, and now represented in the form of car- 
bonates in the earth’s crust, must have equalled probably two hundred times the 
entire volume of the present atmosphere of our earth. ^ This amount could not, of 
course, exist at any one time in the air ; it would at ordinary temperature be lique- 
fied at the eaiib's surface. IVhen came this vast quantity of carbonic acid which 
must have been supplied through the ages ? The hypothesis of M. De Beaumont, 
who supposed a reservoir of carbonic acid stored up in the liquid interior of the 
planet, was discussed and dismissed. The gas now evolved from the earth’s crust 
from volcanic and other vents was probably of secondary origin and due to carbo- 
nates previously formed at the surface. 

The solution of the problem ofiered by the author is based upon the conception 
that our atmosphere is not terrestrial, but cosmical, being^ a universal medium 
dif^ed throughout all space, but condemed around the various centres of attrac- 
tion in amounts proportioned to their mass and temperature, the waters of the 
ocean themselves belonging to this universal atmosphere. Such being the case, any 
change in the atmospheric envelope of any globe, whether by the absorption of the 
disei^gement of any gas or vapom* would, by the laws of difiusdon and static 
equilibrium, be felt everywhere throughout the universe, and the fixation of car- 
bonic acid at the surface of our planet would not only bring in a supply of this gas 
from the worlds beyond, but, by reducing the total amount of it in the universal 
atmosphere, diminish the barometric pressm'e at the surface of our own and of 
all other worlds. 

This conception of a cosmical atmosphere of which our own forms a part is not 
new, but was put forth by Sir William R. Grove in 1843, and is developed in the 
very learned and ingenious work of Mr. Mattieu Williams, on ^ The Fuel of the 
Sun/ and has lately been noticed by Dr. P. M. Duncan in its geological bearings. 
Ebelmen, in 1846, pointed out that the greater weight of an atmosphere charged with 
carbonic acid would increase the temperature due to solar radiation at the earth’s 
surface, and greatly modify atmospheric phenomena. Tyndall, by his subse^ent re- 
searches on radiation, showed that certain gases, in amount too small to affect con- 
siderably the barometiic pressure, might iiSuence poweifully climatic conditions, 
and suggested that in the former presence, in the atmosphere, of moderate <mantities 
of a gas like carbonic acid might be found a solution of the problem of the cli- 
mates of former geologic a^es. According to the author, the amount of this gas, 
which, since the advent of life on our earm, has been subtracted from the univer- 
sal atmosphere,' although it may not have sufficed to diminish by more than a 
amflll fraction the pressure at the earth’s Buiface, would account for all the con- 
ditions of geologies! history so far as temperature and climate are concerned. 

He maintains that while we have evidence of a warm or sub-tropical climate 
prevafling over the Arctic regions from the Carboniferous down to the Lower Creta- 
ceous times, and a gradual refrigeration up to the temperate climate of the Miocene 
age, we had for the first time in the Pliocene age the evidence of Arctic cold, which, 
with some variations, has continued until now. Since that date geographical varia- 
tions have caused and may again cause local climatic changes of considerable mag- 
nitude *, but no such changes could permit the existence, over continental areas 
within the Arctic circle, of such tropical vegetation as we know to have once 
flourished there. Geographical changes, as Dr. F. Campbell Dawson and others 
have so wdl pointed out, might lift large areas into the region of perpetual frost, 
and thus give rise to local gMal phenomena, and may, moreover, account for con- 
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siderable local climatic variations at the sea level since the Pliocene age. We 
cannot, however, account in this way for the warmer climates of previous ages, but 
must seek for their cause in the former constitution of the atmosphere. 

Touching the suggestion that former climatic changes were due to a displace- 
ment of the earth’s axis of rotation, the author expressed the opinion that it is 
irreconcilable with the fact, long ago insisted upon by him, that the direction 
of the Arctic currents, which are guided by the earth’s rotation, appears, from the 
distribution of marine sediments, to have been the same since very early periods.’^ 
Dawson has reinforced this argument by recalling the fact that the southward mi- 
gration of successive floras shows, in like manner, that from the Devonian age the 
general courses of oceanic currents, and consequently the position of the earth’s 
axis, have not changed. 


6. Be^ort of Committee on the Oonductwity of Bocks, 
See Eeports, p. 133. 


7, On the Saurians of the Dakota Cretaceous Bodes of Colorado, 
By Professor E. D. Cope. 


8. Notes on Erihollia Madcayi, a New Fossil from the Assipit Quartzite in 
the North-Western Highlands of Scotlaml, By James Nicoi», F.B,S,E.f 
F,G,8,, Professor of Natural PUstoiy in the Unioersity of Aberdeen, 

The remarkable fossils to which the above name has been given were found on 
the western shore of Loch Eriboll by Mr. Donald Mackay, of Portnacow, in a por- 
tion of the Assynt quartzite, or middle deposit of the west coast series of strata. 
On a smaU block (of 9 inches by 7) more than a dozen peculiar bodies are seen 
running down into the interior. They are mostly rounded and conical in form, and 
show a central core, covering about half the width, and enclosed in an outer wall. 
One of the most re^ar measures about 1 J inch above, and inches long to the 
point below. Others are smaller, but similar in form and structure. Some of them 
occur smgle, but others are joined in twos or threes, and arranged as if in 
parallel rows. One of the largest, about 2 inches across, is more square in form, 
and does not taper as it descends. 

The single conical forms much resemble Orthoceratites, but show no trace of 
septae or partitions j whilst the internal appearance and mode of grouping rather 
ihclines the author to regard them as corals, approximating, in form at least, to 
(fyathophyllidse. A similar fragment, found some years ago in the quartzite at 
trUapool, shows no structure when polished. As they difler very widely from any 
known organism, he has named them BrihoUia^ from the locality, Mackayif from 
their* discoverer. Some of the curious bodies, formerly described as casts of annelid 
tubes may, he thinks, also prove similar corals. From the Ullapool quartzite he 
has also a whorled shell (Macluria ?). 

The author in conclusion stated that he still adheres to his published views of 
the structure of the North-Western Highlands, 


9. On the Influence that Microscopic Tegetable Organisms hav^ had on the 
Production of some Hyd/raied Iron Ores, By M. Alphonse Gages. 

Geologists are aware of the influence some microscojjic animal living organisms 
have in the formation of bog iir'n ore, resulting from the iron of surrounding decom- 
posing rocks, and also of the properties that the skeletons of these organisms com- 
municate to the iron. 

1878. 
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There are also other deposits of iron oies, far more impoitanf, and which cover 
immense tiacts </f land, especially in the teitiary formations ; many of them are 
remarkable for their puiity, and are free from d^hris of former rocks. 

Under what influence were some of these so-called limonites, or brown hema- 
tites, formed? This pioblem can, I belie\e, be more or less solved by the 
observation of a phenomenon going on in some of the large iron tanks holding 
"Vartiy watei. 

We have in the College of Science, Dublin, a large iron tank on the i^^oof of the 
house^ into which a constant supply of water flows Ireely. After a ceitain lapse of 
time, the bottom of the tank and also the sides are covered with spon^e-like concre- 
tions, assuming the vaiious shapes of the well-known concretions of lime or iron 
oie found in 'vaiious geological foimations. The above sponge-like deposits are, 
in our case, nothing eke but vegetable microscopic organisms— billions, I may say, 
of thread moulds, Tenicillia, 

These organisms accumulate after many months to such an extent as to form an 
immense sponge intercepting the flow of water. Nevertheless, in the case of the 
iron tank, the water remains pm*e and pleasant to drink, and is without any taste 
of iron. 

These oiganisnis ha\e, I may say, assimilated the iron (as hydrated sesqui- 
oxide) and made of it a part of their constitution 

Duiing the process of life they have consumed the carbonic acid, and they 
leave as a last result, when diied in a water-bath, a pure ore of iron, containing 
a mere skeleton of carbon, and having a formula corresponding to that of brown 
hematite. 
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IVJ^DKUSDAT, AUOrST 21, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. On the Age of the Grystallwe Roclcs of Bonegah 
By Professor W. King, jD. Sc. 


% On the Correlation of Lines of Direction on the Globe, and ^particularly 
of Coast Lines, By Professor J. P. O’Rbjillt. 

The forces wMch have acted from the interior of the globe have been the 
most important of those which have produced the present distribution of land and 
water at its surface. 

Those forces are more essentially, contraction due to secular cooling, and gravi- 
tation. Fm’thermore, the mineral constitution of the earth’s crust has necessarily 
influenced the mode of action of those forces, and assuming that constitution to 
be homogenous, and to be represented by the lavas modern and ancient, we might 
expect that the contraction forms presented by those lavas when in great mass 
would represent the forms to which secular contraction gives rise at the surface of 
the earth, and that these would be limited by lines of direction presenting poly- 
gonal forms somewhat as the contraction forms of the older lavas (basalts and 
trachytes). Those lines of direction would represent the joints or fissures along 
which the interior forces have exercised their greatest action, that is, those lines 
which are represented on the globe by mountain chains. Now these influence 
notably the forms of the continents as represented by the present distribution of land 
and water. On the other hand, the boundaries of seas past and present have been 
and are simply coast lines determined by the intersection of the sea surface with 
the upraised strata, whose direction is essentially represented by that of the adjacent 
mountain chains, and of the system of figures or joints forming their axes. Thus 
mountain chains and coast lines can be correlated. 

Having measured a seiies of blocks of basalt at the Giant’s Causeway, I have 
found that the dominating polygonal angle, or that one which most frequently 
occurs, is the angle 110°, and its supplement 70® ; moreover, that the form presented 
by an isosceles tiiangle having 70° and 70° at the base, and 40° at the summit, is 
markedly present in the basalt columns of Fair Head. This form I had pre- 
viously recognised as continually occurring on maps, especially geological, and 
luive thereon based a system of correlation of lines of direction. 

Adopting as line of departure, the direction of the lllast Coast of ]\Xadagascar, 
and taking this from Imray’s most recent chart, I have found that the greater 
number of lines of direction of coasts and mountain chains on the eaidli’s surface 
-can be derived therefrom solely by the intervention of the angle 40° and its mul- 
tiples, and 70°, and as proof have transferred from the globe those lines to maps, 
both geogi’aphical and geological, and found such lines to be related with many 
others on the map through the intermediary of those angles, and that this law is 
general. Amongst the many maps which might be exhibited in proof thereof, I 
would mention Haidinger’s Geological Map of Austria, whereon occur marked lines 
of direction which can he most distinctly reduced to this law, as also the maps of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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3. Gmcemvng He Extent of Geological Time. By Eev. M. H. Close, F.G.8, 

This paper was only intended to afford desired opportunity for viva voce discus- 
sion on the above subject. Since geology has her own strong and unrefuted 
arguments for the great extent of geological time, it is not logically necessary for 
her to do more than to show, if it can be shown, that the physical arguments for 
the very inconvenient restriction thereof rest upon still unproved assumptions. 
The argument from the rate of cooling of the earth seems to have been satis- 
factorily shown by Mr. T. Mellard Reade to be quite inconclusive. The argument 
from the probable duration of the suffs radiation of heat assumes, infet’ alia, that 
the original nebula from which the solar system was formed was cold, and also 
that Ihe unit of gravitation, relatively to the mass of that system, has been constant 
from the time when that mass began to fall together, and throughout the enormous 
interstellar distance which has doubtless been traversed by it since that time. Dr. 
Croll’s suggestion in answer to the former of these assumptions is logically suffi- 
cient as a reply to the whole of this argument. Nevertheless, it may be added, as 
to the latter assumption, that those physicists who have entered upon certain 
speculations as to the cause of gravitation cannot deny that it is perfectly credible, 
and even piobable, that gravitation is not an essential accompaniment of matter, 
and that the unit of gravitation may not be constant throughout all time and 
space. The argument from the earth^s figure in connection with the retardation of 
her rotation by the ocean tides depends upon the doctrine of the steel-rigidity of 
the earth taken as a whole, as do also the calculations of various writers on 
subjects which bear, in different ways, on the present one. However, Sir W, 
Thomson himself has greatly weakened the support of this doctrine. But geology 
(as regards the matter in band) is not concerned to question it ; although it is, at 
first sight, a difficulty. The results obtained by the Tide Committee of the Asso- 
ciation point to the conclusion that theie is an 18-6 year-tide in the body of the 
earth depending upon the revolution of the moon’s nodes, and that the rigidity of 
the earth, e\en if it be, m one sense, as high as that of steel, is yet a vi8c<m8 
rigidity, by which she may yield almost indefinitely to sufficient long-continued 
straining forces. Other considerations confirm this latter position. This 18*6 
year-tide, whether resulting from such viscosity proper, or from plasticity of a 
different kind, must cause a vaiiation in the earth’s late of rotation ha\mg the- 
same peiiod. This variation would probably be sensible if looked for by the 
astronomers, who would confer a boon on the geologists by endeavouring to detect 
it. Dr. John Evans’s suggestion of the possibly considerable mobility of the axis 
of rotation relatively to the body of the earth bears in certain ways on the 
present question the mecMnical objection to it, already gi'eatly weakened by 
Eev. 0. Fisher, might be quite removed by the investigation suggested.* 


4. On the Earth's Aoiis. By Eev. Professor Haughton, M.D., F.U.S* 


5. Geological Results of the late British Arctic Expedition. 

By Captain FEiLDESsr, B.A,, and Mr. De Eance. 

The author describes Laurentian gneiss of Cape Sabine, and the Cape Eawson 
beds of Grinnell Land ; the overlying Silurian rocks ; the Devonian rocks of Dana 
Bay; the Oai’boniferous Limestone of Feilden Peninsula, and the Miocene beds of 
Lady Franklin Bay; the Pleistocene deposits and glaciation of the coasts of 
Griimell ; and the method of formation of the Icefoot. 

He discusses the bearing of these results on what was alreadv known on Arctic 

g^logy.t • 

* See * Geological Magasine,’ Oct. 1878. 
t See ‘ Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc.’ vol. xxxiv. p. 556. 
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Department of Zoology and Botany, 


TUmSDAY, ATfGTJHT 15, 1878. 

Professor Flower gave the following Address, entitled: — 

A Oeniwn/s Frogress m Zoological Knowledge : — 

On the 10th of January, 1778, died the great Swedish naturalist, Charles Linnd, 
more commonly known as Lirfnseus, a name which will ever he mentioned with 
respect and regard in an assembly devoted to the cultivation of the sciences of 
Zoology and Botany, as whatever may be the future progress of those sciences, the 
numerous writings of Linnaeus, and especially the publication of the Sy sterna 
Natwra, can never cease to be looked upon as marking an era in their development. 
That work contained a systematic exposition of all that was known on these 
subjects expressed in lan^age the most terse and precise. The accumulated 
knowledge of all the workers at Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy since die world 
began, was here collected together by patient industry, and welded into a complete 
and harmonious whole by penetrating genius. 

Exactly a century has passed since linnseus died. What of the progress of 
the subjects to which he devoted his long and laborious life ? This one century is 
a brief space compared with the ages which have mssed since man began to dwell 
upon the earth, surrounded by living objects, which have, more and more as 
time rolled on, awakened his curiosity, stimulated his faculties to observe, and im- 

S elled him to record the knowledge so gained for the benefit of those to come. How 
oes it stand in comparison which those which preceded it, in the contributions it 
has thus acquired and recorded ? 

It may be not without interest in commencing our work at this meeting to 
cast our eyes back and take stock, as it were, of the knowledge of a hundred years 
ago, and of that of the present time, and see what advances have been made; to 
look at the living world as it was known to Linnseus and as it is known to om>- 
selves. The Systetm NaturcB, the last edition of which, revised by the author, was 
published in 1766, will he a convenient basis for the comparison ; hut as the subject 
IS one which, even in a most superficial outline, might reach such lengths as would 
well tire out the most patient of audiences, and absorb time which will he more 
profitably occupied by lie valuable contributions which are forthcoming from other 
members of the Association, I will merely take a small section of the work, about 
100 pages out of the first of the four volumes, those devoted to the first class Mam- 
MAEiA. The comparison of this part is perhaps the easiest, as the contrast is the 
least striking, and the progress has been comparatively the slowest. The knowledge 
of large, accessible, and attractive-looking animals had naturally preceded that of 
minute and obscure organisms, and hence, while in many other departments the 
advance has altogether revolutionized the knowledge of Lhmaeus, in the Verte- 
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bi-ated Classes, especially the one of which I shall now speak, it has only extended 

and reformed it. • • ^ ^ . j 

In taking the Systema Katur<s of Linnceus, the compaiihon is certainly carried 
hack somewhat beyond the hundred years which haye elapsed since bis death, and 
the brilliant contributions to the knowledge of tlie Mammalia of Buffon and 
Daubenton just then beginning to be known, and the systematic compilation of 
Erxleben (published in 1777), are ignored ; but for the present piu’pose, especially 
considering the limited time at my disposal, it will be best not to go beyond the 
actual text of the work in question. 

Before considering systematically the diiierent groups into which Linnfeus 
divides the class, I must remark in passing upon what is the greatest, and indeed 
most marvellous difference between the knowledge of Zoology of our time and that 
of Linnaeus. Now we know that the animals at present existing upon the earth 
are merely the survivors of an immensity of others, different in form, characters,, 
and mode of life, which have peopled the earth through vast ages of time, and 
to which numerically our existing forms are but infinitesimally small, and that the 
knowledge we possess of an immense number of them, fully justifies the expecta- 
tion of an enormous further advance in this direction. In the time of LinniBus 
the existence in any past time of a species having no longer living representatives on 
the earth, though perhaps the speculation of a few philosophical minds, had not 
been received among the certainties of science, and at aU events found no place in 
the great work we are now considering. 

In the twelfth edition of the Sysfe^na Natur<s we find the class Mammvlia 
divided into seven orders: I. PnmafeSj II. Bruta, III. Ferce^ IV. GUres, V. Fecoray 
VI. Belluce, Vn. Cete. These orders contain forty genera without any intermediate 
subdivisions. The genera are again divided into species, of which the total num- 
ber is 220. 

The first order, Primates, contains four genera: Homo^ Sirnui^ Le7iiur, and 
Vespeiiilio. 

The vexed question of man’s place in the zoological system was thus settled by 
Linnjeus. lie belongs to the class yiammalia, and the order Primates^ the same 
order which includes all known monkeys, lemurs, and bats: he differs only ge- 
nerically ffom these animals. But then we must remember that the Linneean genera 
were not our genera, they correspond usually to what we call families, sometimes, 
to entire orders. So that practically man’s position is much the same as that to 
which, after several vicissitudes, as his separation as an order by Bliimenbach and 
Cuvier, or as a subclass by Owen, he has retuined in the systems of nearly all 
the zoologists of the present day who treat of him as a subject for classifica-v 
tion upon zoological and not metaphysical grounds. 

Yet since the time of Linnseus the whole science of Anthropology has been 
created. There is certainly an attempt at the division of the species Homo sapiens 
into six varieties in the Systema JSfatime^ but it has scarcely any scientific basis. 
Zoological Antliropology may be said to have commenced with Blumonbach, who, 
it is interesting to recall as an evidence of the rapid growth of the science, was a 
contempomr}” with most of us in this room, for he died as lately as 1840, although 
his first work on the subject, c/ejm'is himani vanetate 7iathf(/ was published 
three years before the death of Linnaeus, too late, however, to influence the work 
we are now speaking of. The scientific study of the natural history of man is 
therefore, we may say, but one century old. To what it has grown during that 
time you are probably^ aware. Scarcely an important centre of civilisation in 
the world but has a special Society devoted to its cultivation. It forms by itself a 
special department of the Biological Section of our Association — a department of 
such importance, that on this occasion no less distinguished a person than a former 
most eminent President of the whole Association was thought fit to take charge of 
it. Prom him you will doubtless bear what is its present scope, aim, and compass. 
I need only remind you that except the one cardinal point of the zoological relation 
of man to other forms of life, which Linnseus appears to have appreciated with in^ 
tmtrve perception, all else that you will now near in that department was not 
dwamt of innis philosophy. 
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As miglit naturally l)e supposed, apes and monteys have, for various reasons, 
attracted the attention of o’bservei's of nature from very early times, and conse- 
quently^ Linnceus was able to give rather a goodly list of species of these animals, 
amounting to thirty-three ; but of their mutual afiinities, and of the important 
structural differences which exist between many of them, he seems to have had no 
idea, his three divisions being simply regulated by the condition of the tail, whether 
absent, short, or long. 

^ We now know that the so-called Anthropoid or man-like apes, the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang, and gibbons, form a gioup apai’t from all the other& of such im- 
portance, that e\eiything related to their history, structiue, and habits has been most 
assiduously studied, and there is now an immense literature devoted to this group 
alone. Nothing could better iHustrate the advances we ha\ e made in a hundred 
years, than the contrast of our present knowledge of these forms 's^ith that of 
Linnfeus. It is true that, as shown in the most interesting story of the gradual de- 
velopment of oiu* knowledge relating to them in the first chapter of Huxley’s ^ Man’s 
Place in Nature,’ the animal now called gorilla was, without doubt, the pongo, well 
known to, and clearly described by our countryman, Andiew Battle, a contemporaiy 
of Shakespeare ; and that a really accurate and scientific account ot the anatomy of 
the chimpanzee had been published as far back as 1699 by Pr. Edward Tyson, who, 
as the first English compamtive anatomist, I am proud to claim as in some sort a 
predecessor in the chair I have the honour to hold in London, as he is described on 
the title-page of his work as “Reader of Anatomy at Ohiruigeons’ Hall.” 

Linnfeus was, however, not acquainted with these, and his second species of 
the genus Homo^ H. troglodytes, and his first of the genus Simia, S. sati/ms, were 
both made up of vague and semi-fabulous accounts of the animals now known as 
chimpanzees and orangs, but hopelessly confounded together. Of the gorilla, and 
what is stranger still, of any of the large genus of gibbons, or long-armed apes of 
South-eastern Asia, he had at the time he revi'ied tl e Sj/sfema no idea. 

The lemaining monke}S, we now know, fall into three very distinct sections; 
the Cercopithecicke of the Old World, and the Cehkke and Ilapalides of the New, 
or by whatever other names we may like to designate them. Although members 
of all three ^oups appear in the list in the Sijstema, they are aU confusedly mixed 
together. &en that the American monkeys belong to a totally different stock 
from those of the Old World, does not seem to have been suspeted. 

The genus Lemur of Linneeus comprehends five species, of which the first four 
were all the then known foiyas of a most interesting section of the Mammalia. 
These animals, mostly inhabitants of the great island of Madagascar, thou^ soma 
are foimd in*the African continent, and others in some of the Southern and Eastern 
parts of Asia, constitute a well-defined group, but one of which the relations are 
very uncertain. At one time, as in the system of Linnmus, they were closely asso- 
ciated with the monkeys. As more complete knowledge of their organization has 
been gradually attained, the interval which separates tliem structurally from those 
animiUb has become continually more endent, and since they cannot be placed 
within the limits of any of the previously constituted orders, it has been considered 
advisable by some naturalists to increase the ordinal divisions in their behalf and to 
Allow them to take rank as a distinct group, related to the Pnmates on the one hand, 
and to the Camim'a and Insectivom on the other. The knowledge of their rela- 
tions, however, bids fair to be greatly increased by the discoveries of fossil forms 
lately made both in France and America, some of which seem to carry their 
affinities even to the Ungulata* ^ 

Existing upon the earth at present, besides the more ordinary Lemurs to which 
the species known to Linnaeus belong, there are two abeiTant forms, each represented 
by a single species. These are the little Tardus of Borneo and Celebes, and the 
singular Chiromys, or Aye-aye, which, though an inhabitant of the head-quarters of 
the group, Madagascar, and fiving in the same forests and under the same con-J 
ditions as the most typical Lemurs, exhibits a most remarkable degree of speciali- 
zation in the structure both of limbs and teeth, the latter being modified so as to 
resemble, at least sinperficially, those of the Rodents, a group with which in fact it 
was once placed. It was discovered by Sonnerat in Madagascar in 1780, two 
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vears after the death of Linn^us. The specimen brought to Pans by this traveUer 
was the only one known until 1860. Since that date, however, its native land 
has been more freely open than before to explorers, and many specimens have been 
obtained, one having lived for several years in the Gardens of the London Zoo- 

logic^^^tue^ Qf ^ ig often not a little curious, Linnseus applied the term 
Zemures i.e. the departed spirits of men, to these animals on account of their 
nocturnal habits and ghost-like aspect. The hypothetical continent in the Indian 
Ocean, supposed to have connected Madagascar with the Malayan Archipelago is 
called^by Mr. Sclater, Lemuria, as the presumed origmal home of the Lemur-like 
animals. Although the steps are not numerous, it might puzzle a classical scholar, 
ignorant of Zoology, to explain the connection between this continent and the 
Boman festival of the same name. 

The teh animal which Linnseus places in his genus L^nur, under the name of 
X. volaTiSj is the very singular creature to which the generic term GaleopithecushsB 
since been applied. It is one of those completely aberrant forms, which having no 
near existing relations, and none yet discovered among extinct forms, are perfect 
puzzles to systematic zoologists. It is certainly not a lemur, and not a hat, as has 
been supposed by some. We shrink from multiplying^ the orders for the sake of 
single genera containing only two closely allied species; so we have generally 
allowed it to take refuge among the ImBcHm-a, though without being able to show 
to which of that somewhat heterogeneous group it has any near affinities. 

The fourth genus of the Peimates is VespeMiOy comprising six species of hats. 
This genus has now by universal consent expanded into an order, and one of the 
best charactenzed and distinctly circumscribed of any in the class : indeed, those 
who have worked most at the details of the sti'ucture of hats find so much diversity 
in the characters of the skull, teeth, digestive organs, &c., associated with the modi- 
fication of the forelimhs for flight common to all, as almost to entitle them to be 
regarded rather as a suh-class. Anatomical, as well as palaeontological evidence, 
show that they must have diverged from the ordinary mammalian type at a very 
far distant date, as the earliest linown forms, from the Eocene strata, are quite 
as specialized as any now existing, and no trace has hitherto been discovered of 
forms linking them to any of the non-volant orders. By the publication within 
the last few weeks of a valuable monograph on the existing species of the group, 
entitled A Catalogue of the Ohiroptera in the Collection of the British Museum,” • 
by G. E. Dobson, we are enabled to contrast our present knowledge with that of 
the time of Linnseus. Although the author has suppressed a large number of 
nominal species which formerly encumbered our catalogues, and wisely abstained 
from the tendency of most monographists to multiply geneia, he describes four 
hundred species, arranged in eigh^ genera; nearly double the number of species, 
and exactly double the number of genera, of the whole class Mammalia in the 
Systema Natures, and these Dr. Gunther remarks in his Preface are probably only 
a portion of those esdsting. The small size, nocturnal habits, and difficulty of 
capture of these animals, are sufficient reasons for the supposition that there are 
still large numbers unknown to science. In the list of Linnseus, the first pnmary 
group of Dobson, Megachiroptera, now containing seventy species, is represented 
by a single one, V. Vampyrus, obviously a Pteropus, to which the blood-thirsty 
iiabits of the ffibulous Vampyre are attributed, but which is not absolutely identi- 
fied with any one of the known species. The other species described by Linnmua 
can almost all be identified with bats at present well known. 

A curious example of the results of basing classification upon a few, and those 
somewhat artifidal chai'acteas, is afforded by one of the true bats, now called 
Noctilio lept/tinus, though admitted by Linnseus to be ^dmillimm vespeHUiombus, 
similiter ^ibus alcftus, being separated from the others, not only generically, but 
even placed in another order, that of the Giibes pr Eodents, because it did not, or 
was supposed not, to fall under the definition of the order Pbimates, which be^s 
* Deyites primores inctsores superiores IV, parallel^ In reality this bat has four 
jpper incisors, but the outer ones are so small as to have been overlooked when 
fest examined. But even, if this were not so, no one would now dream of basing 
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AH animaPs position upon sncli a triyial character when opposed to the totality of 
its organization and habits. 

The characters of the incisor teeth are placed in the first rank in the definitions 
of all the orders in the Systetna Naturce^ and hence the next order called Bbuta, 
characterized by ^ dentes primores nulli mperius aut inferius^ contains a curious 
mixture of heterogeneous animals, as Idie names of the genera ElephaSj Trichechus, 
Bradypmy Myrmecopkaga, Manis, and Basy^ will indicate. It contains, in fact, 
all the animals then known comprised in the modern orders of Prohosoideaf 
Sireniaf and Edentata^ together with the walrus, one of the Carnivora. The name 
Brxtta has been revived for one of these orders, that more generally called Edentata, 
but I think very inappropriately, for it was certainly not equivalent, and if re- 
tained at all, should rather belong to the Prohosddea, as Elephas stands first in 
the list of genera, and was probably in the mind of Linneeus when he assigned 
the name to the group. 

It is curious to mid that the striking differences between the African and the 
Indian elephants, now so well understood by every beginner in Zoology, and all 
the facts which have already been accumulated relating to the numerous extinct 
forms of Proboscideans, whether Mammoths, Mastodons, or Dinotheria, were quite 
unknown to Linnaeus, One species only, El^has niaximm, represented in the 
zoology of a hundred years ago, was that was known of the elephants or 
elephant-like animals. 

The genus Triohechus of this edition exhibits a very curious phase of zoological 
knowledge : It contains two species. 1. T, rosmarns, the Walrus, now known to 
be a modified seal, and therefore a member of the Linnsean order I^rje, and 2. T. 
manatus, a name under which were included aU the Imown forms of Manatees and 
Bugongs, in fact the whole of the modem order JSirenia ; animals widely removed 
in all essential points of their organization from the wah'us, with which they are 
here generically united. Their position, however, between the elephant on the one 
hand and the sloths on the other, is far better than their association with the 
Cetacea, as in Cuvier’s system, an association from which it has been most difficult 
to disengage them, notwithstanding their total dissimilarity, except in a few ex- 
ternal characters. Although the discovery of many fossil forms has done much 
to link together the few existing species and to show the essential unity of the 
group, it has thrown no light upon their origin, or their affinities to other mam- 
nmls. They still stand, both by their stacture and their habits, a strangely 
isolated gibup, and it baffies conjecture to say whence they have been derived, or 
how they have attained their present singukx organization. 

The remaining genera of the Linnsean order Betjta constitute the group out of 
which Cuvier, following Blumenbach, formed his order Edentata, a name certainly 
not happily chosen for a division which includes species like the great Armadillo, 
having a larger number of teeth than any other land mammal, but which, neverthe- 
Jpss, has been so generally adopted, and is so well xmderstood, that to attempt to 
change it would only introduce an element of confusion. Four out of five of the 
principal modifications of form in the group at present known, are indicated by the 
four Linnsean genera, Bradypm or Soth, MymiecopJiaga or Anteater, Manis or 
Pangolin, and Dasypus or Armadillo. The advances during the century have con- 
sisted in the accumulation of a ^eat mass of details respecting these groups ; the 
addition of a fifth and very distinct existing form, the Orycteropm or Cape Ant- 
«ater ; and the discovery of numerous and very remarkable extinct forms, such as 
the Megatheiiums and Glyptodons of South America, so fully known by their 
well-preserved osseous remains. There is, however, still much to be done in work- 
ing out the real relationship of the somewhat isolated members of the order, if it 
be a natural order, both to each other, and to the rest of the Mammalia, from which 
they stand widely removed in many points of organization. 

The third order of Linnseus, Feb.®, contained all the then known animals, 
which, with whatever diversities of general structure, agreed in their predatory 
habits, and possessed certain general characters of teeth and claws to correspond, 
though the terse definition of " Dentes primores superiores sev, acutitiscvti, canini 
solitarii,” is by no means universally applicable to them. This order was broken 
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Tip 1)7 Cuvier into tlie orders Caniivora and Insectivora, and the genus Lidelphys, in-' 
cmded in it by Linnaeus, has been since by universal assent removed to another gi’oup. 

The first sk genera belong to the very well-defined and probably natural group 
now called Caniivora. The one placed at the head of the list, Fkoca, is equivalent 
to the large and important modern sub-order Pinnipedia, the walrus, however, 
though essentially a seal, having been, as before mentioned, relegated by Linnseus 
to another order, on account of its abeiTant dentition. But three species are recorded 
in the genus : P. ursim, the sea-bear of the North Pacific (now Otaria ursina') \ 
P, leofiim, founded on Anson’s sea-lion, now commonly called the elephant se^,. 
or sea-elephant {Macrorhinus pi'dboscideus, or more properly leminus ) ; and 
P. vdulina, the common seal of oui* coasts. 

The terrestrial sub-order of Caniivora is represented by five genera : 1. Canis^ 
including the dog, wolf,*hy 0 ena, fox, arctic fox, jackal, &c. 2. Felis, with only six 
species, but still one of the few Linnsean geneia, which covers exactly the same 
ground as at present in the opinion of the majority of zoologists, although it may 
be mentioned as an example of the tendency towards excessive and unnecessary 
multiplication of geneiic names which exists in some quarters, that it has been 
divided into as many as fomdeen. 3. Viveira, a heterogeneous group, contaimng 
ichneumons, coatis, and skunks, animals belonging to thi'ee very distinct families, 
according to modern ideas. 4. Mustela, a far more natural group, being nearly 
equivalent to the modern family Mmtelidce ; and, lastly, a very comprehensive genus 
IJrsns, consisting of U. meles, the badger, TI. lot or, the racoon, U. liisciiSf 
Ihe wolverene, and all the true bears known, comprised in the single species 
TT. arctos. Many interesting forms of Catmivora, as Cryptoprocta, Proteles, Euplei'eSf 
Ailuma, and Ailuropus, have no place in the Linnman system, being comparatively 
modern discoveries. The very recent date (1869) at which the last-named remark- 
able animal was made known to science by the enterprising researches of the Abbd 
David into the Fauna of Eastern Thibet, gives hope that we may not yet be at the 
end of the discovery of even large and hitherto imsuspected forms of existing 
mammals. 

Next in the Linnrean system comes the genus Didelphys, constituted for the 
reception of five species of American opossums. This is a very interesting landmark 
in the history of the progress of the Imowledge of the animal life of the world, as 
these five opossums, foiming a genus in the midst of the order Fee;e, weie all that 
was then known of the great sub-class Marsiipialia, now constituting a group 
entirely apart from the ordinary members of the class. It is difficult now to 
imagine an animal world without kangaroos, without wombats, without phalangers, 
without thylacines, -without dasyures, and so many other familiar forms, and yet 
such was the animal world known to Linnaeus. It is true that a species of 
kangaroo fi.*om one of the islands of the Austrb-Malayan Archipelago was described 
as long ago as 1714 by De Bruyn, who saw it alive at the house of the Dutch 
governor of Batavia, and that Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks saw and killed 
kangaroos on the east coast of Australia in 1770, and had published figuies ana 
descriptions of them in 1773, or five jears before the death of LinuoeuM, but tlie 
work we are now considering contains no traces of knowledge of the existeuce of 
such a remarkable and now so well-kDOwn animal. 

The thiee remaining genera of Ftirjb, Talpa, Sorex, and Erinaceua, contained 
aU the known species of the present order Ijtsectivoka, which now embraces many 
and very vai’ied forms, quite imsuspected a century ago, and to which it is pi'obable 
that others will be added by the time the exploration of the animal products of the 
world is completed. 

The fourth order, Glires, has remained practically unchanged to our day, 
aliJiough the name Rodentia has generally superseded "that bestowed upon it l)y 
Linnaeus. The five genera of the Systema Natures, Ilydi'iv, Lepm, Castor, Mus^ 
and Bdums, have been vastly increased, partly by bulidivision and paHly by the 
discovery of new forms. Noctilio is, as before mentioned, removed to the Ohiroptera, 
Iwt itft loss is well compensated for by PCydrocIicerus, tbe well-known Oapybara, 
tee krg^t existing member of the group, which in the Linnaean system is placed 
aammg the Belluae, in the same genus with the pigs. 
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Tlie fifth Linnsean order, Pecoba, is a fairly natural group, equivalent to 
Cuvier’s Rnminantia:, but it is no longer considered of the value of an order, since 
the animajs composing it have now been shown to be as closely related to certain 
of those belonging to the next order as they are to each other. The first genus, 
CameluiSj contains both the American Lamas and the Old World camels, the 
demonstration of the common origin and close aifinities of which has been oi ^ of 
the important results of the recent discoveries in the palaeontology of the Western 
continent. In the next genus, MosehiSf were placed the well-known musk deer of 
the highlands of Central Asia, and two small African antelopes, which have no 
special affinity with it. The subsequent inclusion in the same genus of the small 
chevrotains {Tragnlmce), which was very natural at the time, as they agree per- 
fectly with the musk in the absence of horns and the presence of large canine tusks, 
by which artificial characters the genus was defined by Linnseus, was one of those 
unfortunate associations which has greatly retarded the progress of knowledge of 
the true affinities of the group. Judging by the popular works on Zoology, it is 
still as difficult to apprehend that a chevrotain is not a musk deer, as it is that a 
manatee is not a cetacean ; both eiTors of the same land, if not quite so gross, as 
that of regai’ding a whale as a fish, or a bat as a bird. The genus C&'vus contains 
six species of tine deer, including the moose, reindeer, red deer, fallow and roe, 
associated with the giraffe. 

The tweniy-one species at that time recognized of the great group of 
hollow-horned Euminants are distributed quite artificially in three genera, 
Cap*a, OvtSj and JBos, Though subsequent investigations have greatly increased 
the number of species known, we are still in much uncertainty about their mutual 
affinities and generic distinctions. Being a group of comparatively modern origin, 
and only just attaining its complete development, variation has chiefly affected the 
less essential and superficial org^ans, and the process of extinction of intermediate 
forms has not operated sufficiently long to break it up into distinctly separated 
natuial minor groups, as is the case with many of the older families, which yield, 
therefore, far more readily to the needs of systematic classification, especially as 
long as the extinct forms are unknown or ignored. 

The sixth order of land mammals, Belitt-E, corresponding to the Raehjdermatas 
of Ouvier, contains what is now known to he a heterogeneous collection, viz. the 
horses, the hippopotamus, the pigs, rhinoceros, and the lodent capyhara. The 
abolition of these two last ordeis and the entire re-arrangement of the ungulate 
mammals, into two different natural groups, now called Artiodactyla and Pemso* 
daotyhj first indicated by Ouvier in the ' Ossemens fossiles,' from the structure of 
the limbs alone, and afterwards confirmed by Owen from comparison of every part 
of the organization, has been one of the most solid advances made in our knowledge 
of the relations of the Mammalia during the present centiny. 

The past histoiy of this, as of so many other groups of vertebrated animals, 
has been bi ought to light in an unexpected manner by the wonderful discoveries of 
fossil remains made dming the last ten years in the Kocky Moimtains of America ; 
discoveries, the importance of which will only be fully appreciated when the 
elaborate and beautifully illustrated work which Professor Marsh has now in 
progress, is completed. 

The last Linmuan order, Oete, is exactly conterminous with the order so named, 
or rather more generally modified to Cetuceay in the best modern systems, for 
Linnceus did not commit the error of Cuvier and others, of including the Sirenia 
among the whales. His knowledge of the animals composing the group was neces- 
sarily veiy imperfect, indeed it is only within the last few years, especially since the 
impulse given to their study by Eschricht of Copenhagen, that me great difficulties 
which surround the investigation of the structure and habits of Iffiese denizens of 
the open sea have been so fiir surmounted that we have begun to obtain clear views 
of their organization, affinities, and geographical distribution. 

Two most remarkable forms of mammals, so abnormal in their organization as 
now to he generally considered deserving the rank of a distinct sub-class, the Echidna 
and Oi^horhyiiekmj were first made known to science in 1792 and 1799 respectively^ 
and consequently have no place in the Systma The very recent discovery 
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of a third form to this gi’oup, or at least a very striking modification of one of the 
forms the large New Guinea echidna (Acafvi^offlossus Bruynii), is the last im- 
portant acquisition to our knowledge of the class. 

^ In this bi-ief review of the progress of one small section of one branch of 
zoological knowle^e it will be seen that it is chiefly of systems of an^angement, 
of classification, and of names that I have been treating. By many biologists of 
the present day these are looked upon as *the least attractive and least profitable 
branches of the subject. The interest of classification, though it has lost much in 
some senses by the modern advances of scientific biology, has, however, gained 
vastly in others. The idea that has now, chiefly in cons^uence of the writings of 
Darwin, taken such strong hold upon all working naturalists — the idea of a gradual 
growth and progressive evolution, and therefore genetic connection between all living 
things — ^breaks down the artificial barriers which zoologists raise around their 
groups, and shows that such names as species^ gm&ra, families, orders, &c., are 
merely more or less clumsy attempts to express various ^ades of differences among 
creatures connected by infinite gradations, and in this sense destroys the importance 
■attached to them by our predecessors. On the other hand, it immensely increases 
the interest contained in the word relationship,” as it ii^lies that the word is used 
in a real and not, as formerly, in a metaphorical sense. There is a kind of classifi- 
* cation, such as we might apply to inanimate substances or manufactured articles. 
We may say, for instance, that a tumbler, a wine-glass, and a tea-cup are more 
•closely related to each other than either one is to a chair or a table, and that they 
might be formed into one ^roup, and the last-named objects be placed in a second. 
This kind of classification is certainly useful in its way, for methodical arrangement 
and descriptive purposes. It is the kind of arrangement which Linnseus and his 
contemporaries applied to animals. It is, however, a very difierent classification 
firom that which supposes that the members of a group having common essential 
-characters are descended from a common ancestor, and have gradually, by whatever 
cause or means, become difterentiated from other groups. On this view a true 
classification, if it could be obtained, would be a revelation of the whole secret of 
the evolution of animal life, and it is no wonder that many are willing to devote 
so large a share of their energies to endeavour to attain it. 

The right application of the principles of nomenclature, fii*st clearly established 
by Linnaeus, to the groups we form is, again, by no means to be despised, as laxity 
and carelessness in this respect are becoming more and more the greatest hindrances 
to the study of Zoology. The introduction of any new term, especially a generic 
name, and indeed the use of an old one by any person whose authority carries 
weight, has an appreciable effect upon the process of science, and should never be 
done without a full sense of the responsibility incurred. All beginnem are puzzled 
and often repelled by the confused state of zoological nomenclature to an extent to 
which those who have advanced so far as only to care for the things, and to whom 
the actual names by which they are called are comparatively indifferent, have little 
idea. Those whose special gift or inclination leads them to the pursuit of other 
branches of Biology, as Morphology, Physiology, Embryology, &c., must have 
definite^ names for the objects they observe, depict, or describe, and are de- 
pendent upon the researches of the systematic zoologist for supplying them, and 
should not neglect to take his counsel, otherwise much of their work will lose its 
value. 

Several times has the British Association thought this a worthy subject for the 
consideration of its members, and through the instrumentality of a committee of 
working naturalists drew up in 1842 an excellent code of regulations and sugges- 
tions on subject of zoological nomenclature. These rules were revised and 
reprinted in 1866 ; and in accordance with a resolution adopted at the last annual 
meeting at Plymouth they have been again republished at the cost of the Asso- 
mtion^ during the present year. The mere issue of such rules must have had a 
beneficial effect, as they have undoubtedly been a guide to many careful and 
conscientious workers. Unfortunately there are no means of enforcing them upon 
™Be of a different class, and there is still something wanting, short of enforcing 
wiem, wmch poedbly may be within the power of the Association to efiect. In 
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the administration of the judicial afiairs of a nation, besides the makers of the laws, 
we have an equally essential body to interpreter apply the law to particular cases — 
the judges. However carefully compiled or excellent a code of regulations may 
be, dubious and difficult cases will arise, to which the application of the law is 
not always clear, and about which individual opinions will differ. The necessary 
permission given in the Association rules to change names which are either 
^glaringly false,’ or ‘ not clearly defined/ opens the door to considerable latitude of 
private interpretation. As what we are aiming at is simply convenience and 
general accord, and not absolute justice or truth, there are also cases in which the 
rigid law of priority, even if it can be ascertained, requires qualification, and other 
cases in which it may be advisable to put up with a small error or inconvenience to 
avoid falling into a larger one. I may name such cases as the propriety of reviving 
an obsolete or almost unknown name for one which, if not strictly legitimate, has. 
been univei sally accepted, or the retention of a name when already applied to a 
different genhs, instead of the institution of another in its place. For instance, 
should the name by which the well-known Monotremous Mammal is 

known in every text-book and catalogue in every language, be susperseded by 
TachygloBmSj because the former name had previously been applied to a genus of 
snakes? or shoijld the chimpanzee be no longer called Troglodytes lest it should 
be confounded with a wren? Should Chirmnys be discarded for Daulentoma, 
Trichechus for Odohenus, and Tayirus for Hydroch^erus ? Should the Java slow 
lemur be called Xom, JStenops, or Nycticehas ? Should Sowerby’s whale be placed 
in the genus Physete?% Delphinus, DelphinorhynohuSj JSeterodcn^ Diodm^ Aodon^ 
Nodus, Ziphius, Mici'opfey'us, Micropt&'on, Mesodiodon, Dioplodon, or Mesoplodm, 
in all of which it may be found m various systematic lists ? Should one of the 
largest and best known of the Cetaceans of our seas be called Bal<emptera mus-^ 
ctdus, Fhysalus antiquorum, or Ffe^'ohalcsna mnmunis, all names used for it by 
authors of high authority? Should the smallest British seal be called Phoca 
Mspida, foetida, or anellata ? 

I might go on indefinitely multiplying instances which will be answered 
differently by different naturalists, the arguments for one or the other name bei^ 
often nicely balanced. What is wanted, therefore, is some kind of judicial authority 
for deciding which should in future be used. If a committee of eminent naturalists, 
selected from various nations, and divided into several sections, according to the 
subjects with which each member is most familiar, could be prevailed upon to take 
up the task of revising the whole of our existing nomenclature upon the basis of 
the laws issued by the Association in 1842, occasionally tempering their strictly 
legal decisions with a little discretion and common sense, and with a view, as 
much as possible, of avoiding confusion, and promoting general convenience ; and 
if the working zoologists of the world generally would agree to accept the decisions 
of such a committee as final, we should dispose of many of the difficulties with 
which we are now troubled. There seems to me no more reason why the nomen- 
clature of such a committee, if it were composed of men in whose judgment their 
fellow- workers would have confidence, should not be as universally accepted as is 
the nomenclature of the last edition of the Syst&ma Natu7*^ of Linnaeus. We have 
agreed not to look beyond that work for evidence of priority, and why should we 
not agree in the same way to accept decisions which would probably be arrived at 
with even fuller knowledge and greater sense of resjjonsibility ? 

Whether this suggestion will be received with favour or not, it appeared to me 
that it was one not inappropriate for the consideration of this Section which has 
aheady dealt with the question in a manner so advantageous to science, and also 
for this year widch has witnessed the hundredth anniversary of the death of the 
great teacher of systematic zoology. 

Our knowledge of the living inhabitants of the earth has indeed changed since 
that time. Our views of their relations to the universe, to each other, and to our- 
selves, have undergone great revolutions. The knowledge of Linnaeus far sur- 
passed that of any of his contemporaries ; but yet of what we now know he knew 
Wt an infinitesimal amount. Much that he thought he knew we now deem false. 
Nevertheless, some of the oldest words to be found in all his writings contain 
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sentiments '^rhicL still claim a response in tlie hearts of many. Although we are 
less accustomed to see such words in works of science, that is no proof that 
their significance has been impaired by tJie marvellouvS progress of knowledge. 
With the words which Linnasus selected to place at the head of his great work I 
will conclude — 

‘ 0 JeJwvaj 

Qmm ainpla swnt tm opera ! 

Quam sapienter eafecisti! 

Quam pl&na est terra poseesdme tua ! ’ 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. Beport of the Close-time Committee . — See Eeports, p. 146. 


2. Beport of the Committee on the Zoological Station at Naples . 
See Eeports, p. 149. 


3. On the Geographical Distribution of the Cheiroptera, 

By Dr. G. B. Dobson. 

Ordered by the General Committee to be printed in extenso among tbe Eeports, 

See p. 168. 


4. Notes on the Geographical Distrihdwn and Migrations of Birds, on 
the Northern Shores and Lands of Nudsoids Bag. By J. Eae, ilf.D., 
ZZ.D., F.B.G.S, 

Dr. Eae read a long paper on the above subject, chiefly with the object of supple- 
menting the writings of Sir John Richardson, whose^ descriptions are in some 
instances incomplete, in consequence of that admirable zoologist not having been 
able to ^isit certain localities in the Hudson s Bay Company’s territory, and having 
had to depend upon the reports of others, who sometimes were not very conver-' 
sant with the subject. 
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FRIDAY, AU6^mT 16, 1878. 


Tlie following Papers were read : — 

1. Notes on a case of Oommensalism in the Holothuria. 
By Dr. A. F. Anderson. 


"2. On certain Osteological Characters in the Gemdce and their probahle 
hearings on the jpast History of the Growp, By Sir Victor Brooke, Bart. 


3. The Halits of Ants, By Sir John Lubbock, F.B,8. 


4 On the Halits of the Fields Vole (Arvicola agrestis^ L.). 

By Sir Walter Elliot, F,B.8. 

The species above named, more commonly known as the short-tailed field-mouse, 
has been observed of late to be annually increasing. In the early part of 1876, it 
^peared in such numbers in the hill pasture farms of the border districts between 
[England and Scotland, and in the western parts of Yorkshire, as to cause serious 
damage to the grazing ground on which the sheep mainly depend for maintenance 
in sprmg, there% inflicting serious loss on farmers by the impoverishment and death 
of stock. Notwithstanding the efforts of the shepherds and their dogs, assisted by 
an unusual influx of birds and beasts of prey — ^hawks, buzzards, owls, weasels, foxes, 
&c. — their numbers were not sensibly diminished ; but on the app'oach of summer 
they began to perish with hunger after exhausting their own means of subsistence, 
and the few survivors were driven by starvation to their usual haunts. Their 
favourite abodes are low-lying humid meadows and damp plantations, in which they 
construct superficial burrows, breeding five or six times in the year, and produdng 
six to eight young at a birth. Autumnal rains and severe winter frosts generally 
kill great numbers, and it is to an absence of these checks, during a series of mild 
seasons from 1872-76, that their late abnormal increase is attributed. 

It is remarkable that during the same period a Idndred foreign species, the 
Armcola arvaliSj Pallas, was creating similar damage to the corn-fields of Austria 
and Hungary, and only the other day a paragraph in the Times stated that they are 
now destroying the wheat crop in Moldavia. 

Several instances are recorded of mischief done by the common vole to young 
jdantations, notably those described by Jesse in the royal forests of Hampshire and 
Gloucestershire. 

These facts show that although they have hitherto confined their attacks (as 
far as known) in our own country to woods and pastures, they may, under con- 
ditions fELvourable to their increase, attack our cereal produce. It would be well, 
therefore, for game preservers to consider whether they are not promoting such a 
<3ontingency by the persistent destruction, under the name of vermin^ of the natural 
enemies of the vole, and for farmers to reflect whether they may not carry too far 
the extirpation of the mole, of which voles are a favourite prey. 
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One object in offering these observations to the section was to ascertain whether 
anything* similar had been observed m Ireland, where it is believed the vole is not 
comm^, for it is observed that it, as well as its British congeners, A. amphibia 
and A. plareohis, are omitted from Mr. Barringtoffs list of mammals given at page 
91 of part ii , in the Guide to Dublin prepared for this meetmg of the Associa- 
tion.* 

* The paper of which the above is an extract will appear in the * Transactions 
of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club ’ for the current year. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1878. 
The Department did not meet. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 19, 18T8. 

The foUowiug Papers were read : — 

1. Escort on the Present State of our Knoioledge of the Grwstacea. 
Part ly. On Development. See Beports, p. 193. 


2, On the Willemoesia Grou;p of Grubtueea. By 0. Spence Bate, FM.S, 

Among the many objects of interest taken from the depths of the ocean during the 
cniise of the Challenger^ there were few that attracted more attention than the so- 
called blind Crustacea. 

These were described by !Mr. WiUemoes-Suhm rather fully both in 'Nature’ 
and in the 'Transactions of the Linnean Society/ — ^in the pages of the former under 
the name of Beklamia ; but in the latter IVIr. Grote, having discovered that this 
name had been in use for a genus of Sphingidse, changed it to WiUemoesia, in com- 
pliment to the unfortimate marine zoologist of the expedition. 

Soon after it had been published it was recognized by those who had given at- 
tention to the subject to resemble a small crustacean that Dr. Heller had described 
among the " Criistaceen des siidlichen Europa/’ from a single male specimen in the 
collection of the museum at Vienna, to winch he gave the name of Pohjcheles 
tgpklopsj belonging to the same group. I believe that I am correct in stating that 
Idx. Wood-Mason was the first, in the ' Jornmal of the Asiatic Society ’ for 1876, to 
point out the resemblance between the Folycheles of Heller and TTiliemoesta of the 
Challenge^' expedition. 

Each of these zoolo^sts has descnbed the animal as being blind ; and it is sup- 
posed that on this character Heller founded the specific name of his species, the eyes 
of which, he says, are rudimentar}^ ; and Willemoes-Suhm says that ^Hhe eyes are 
entirely wanting, nor is there any place left open where you might expect to find 
them.” 

Both these observant naturalists have passed over the peculiar character of the 
organ of vision that belongs to this group of animahs. Heller has classified it with 
the family Astacidm in a division by itself; and they have both asserted that it 
closely corresponds with the fossil genus JErmn. 

Dr. Oamil Heller, moreover, says that it beai's a strong resemblance in the foim 
of the body to the ' Scyllaridce/ from which it differs essentially by the structure of 
the antennoe, the form of the chelae, and the narrow sternum. With the Astacidae 
it has in common the possession of the leaf-like appendage at the base of the second 
antennoQ and the chelate character of the pereiopoda; in all other respects it difiers 
from Astacus. 

Willemoes-Suhm says : Among the living Decapoda Macrura there is hardly 
a group with which Willemoesia could be said to be very closely allied. I^earest 
to it are undoubtedly the " Scyllarinse ; ” hut these, like all the genera of the family 
PaJinuridse, differ from it in the absence of the lamellar appendage of the second 
antennae, and in the presence of palpi at the base of the gnathopoda, which, as we 
have seen, are wanting in this new genus. Nor can it, for this latter reason, be re- 
ferred to the Astacidse, with which it has in common the presence of the antennal 
scale.” 

" The genus/’ says Heller, comsponds greatly with the fossil crustacean de- 
scribed by Deshayes from the slate-quanies of Solenhofen (Ergon Cuvien), since 
1878. 0 0 
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also in tMs are found a flattened caa-apace and similarly formed antennae and 
pereipoda. Tlie Mnder pai't of the body is much naiTOwer than the anterior ; and 
the leaf-liire appendage of the second pair of antennae is much enlarged. It forms 
a link between the Scyllaridae on the one hand, and the Astacidae on the other.” 

It is very astonishing, indeed,” says Willemoes-Suhm, ^^that, among all the 
crustaceans known to us, TH/Zenzocsk approaches most closely the fossil Eryontidse. 
If we compare, for example, om* flgure of U^. micifera with the figure of JSnjori 
arcfi/onnisj and the description of the ^ Tiibu des Eryons’ given by Slilne-Edwards 
(and probably taken especially from Desmarest’s ‘ Orustaces Fossiles’) we find most 
striking resemblances between the two foms. In TF. a’voifera as well as in Eri/on 
the carapace has nearly half the len^h of the whole body ; and in both forms its 
lateral borders are wing-like expansions which are divided by two deep incisions 
into three portions. The anterior border of the carapace is nearly straight in both 
forms. 

“ JEryon was probably not blind ; for the eye-stalks have been found in several 
specimens. Its antennse seem to be somewhat more reduced then in Willemoma ; 
but the second pair of them has, according to Desmarest, ‘ une ecaiHe assez large, 
ovoide et fortement echaneree.’ This is the chief difference between Bryon and the 
Palimiridae, and the same in which Willemoesia also differs from that group.” 

So much do the fossil and recent animals resemble each other that the dis- 
coverer of the recent species says, ^If the last pair of pereiopoda and the pleon of 
Eryon were presented to me I should undoubtealy declare them to be parts of tht^ 
genus Willemoesia. There are the same line of spines at the top of the rings, the 
same wing-like expansions on both sides, and that characteristic ' caudal apparatus.’ 
Also the fine fidnge of hairs which distinguishes the caudal fin of Willemoesia is to 
be seen in the fo&l crustacean ” 

EryoUj^ continues the same author, " differs from the living genus chiefly by 
the presence of eye-stalks and of palpi at the base of the gnathopoda. According 
to Quenstedt, the latter were observed only vrith difficulty ; and their presence 
seems not to he beyond all doubt.” And the lamented carcinologist of the expe- 
dition looked forward to his return, when he would look over the original 
• specimens and satisfy himself, so as to enable him to give a more detailed account 
of the relations of Willemoesia to Eryon. That they must be very close he had 
no doubt, and considered that among the Eryontidee this new genus must take its 
place, between the Astacidae and Palinuridae. 

It will he desirable that we should examine the animals and see how far the 
conclusions arrived at by two independent observers can he supported by extended 
inquiry. 

Heller describes Polyckeles as having a thin dermal structm’e, rudimeniary eyes, 
antennse like those of Willemoesia^ and four pairs of pereiopoda chelate, and one 
(the fifth pair) simple. 

Willemoes-Suhm describes WiUemoesia as having the eyes and eye-stallcs entirely 
wanting; four or five pairs of pereiopoda chelate in distinct species. 

In all other respects the descriptions of the two authors agi’ee. 

The Challenger collection contains specimens of this group from thirteen 
different places ; and in every one I was able, upon close examination, to find the 
eyes very distinct, though singularly rituated. Moreover, there is a variation in 
form and position that gives them a value in classification, particularly when taken 
into consideration with the relative forais of the several pairs of pereiopoda. 

The dorsal surface^ of the several species of this group is flattened and de- 
pressed, and^ the anterior mai’gin is tolerably straight ; the central tootli, which is 
sometimes single and sometimes double, is never directed foiwards in the form of 
rostrum, but upwards and obliquely forwards. In the anterior margin on each 
side there is a deep cleft in the dorsal surface, in which the eye with its peduncle 
is lodged ; the anterior extremity, being directed forwards, outwards, and down- 
wards, is covered over by the lateral projecting wings of the carapace. It appears 
to have two points of vision, the one upwards by the dorsal smTace, the other 
downwards and outwards by the lens at the extremity of the peduncle. But 
these several ^points are liable to vary in degree. In some the dorsal notch is 
almost non-exiatent, in others it is very deep ; and it is by this variation, taken in 
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connection with the power of change in the form of the pereiopoda, that I purpose 
classifying the several species of this interesting group, 

PoLTcnELEs, Heller, 

(Cnifat. des bUdl. Europa.) 

In this genus I accept the author’s definition, that it has the anterior four pairs 
of pereiopoda chelate and the fifth simple. But instead of saying that the eyes 
are rudimentary, I assert that they are immovahly lodged m a notch in the dorsal 
surface of the carapace, with the anterior extremity projecting beneath the antero- 
lateral wings of the carapace, 

Pentacheibs, n. g. 

All the pereiopoda are chelate, and the eyes are lodged immovably in a notch 
in the antero-dorsal surface of the carapace, with the anterior extremity projected 
beneath the antero-lateral wing-like extremity of the carapace. 

■WniEicoESLi, Grote. 

(‘Nature,* Octobei- 1873.) 

All the pereiopoda chelate, and the eyes immovahly situated in the anterior or 
frontal surface of the cephalon, and neither lodged in a notch in the dorsal surface 
of the carapace nor covered by the antero-lateral wing of the carapace. Eyes 
small, dii‘ected outwards and forwards. 


POLYCnELES. 


crucifer 


Fathoms 

450 

Temp. 

Gloh.-ooze, 

Helleii 


520 


Hard. 



1070 

2°‘l 

GIoh.~ooze» 

baccatus 

Fiji 

310 


r.c. 

typhlops 


... 

... 

... 

Isevis 

Penta-cheles. 

6°'3 

GIoh,~ooze. 

Suhmi 


120 

... 

Mud, 

gracilis 

Fiji ! 

610 

3°-7 

Glob,~oozB. 

obscurus 


1070 

2°-l 

Glob,^ooze, 

auriculatus 

Fiji 

- 610 

... 

Glob.-ooze, 

enthrix 


316 

... 

r.c. 

leptodactyla .... 

WiLLBMOESIA. 

l“-9 

(7fe&.-ooze. 

» •••• 


1375 

l°-8 

Gloh,-ooze, 


* The eyes of the several genera, although they may difier from each other in 
structural detail, yet con*espond throughout the group in a common characteristic. 
The peduncle is reduced to a minimum and fixed ^ a rigid part of the dermal 
structure, over which a portion of the carapace is projected. 

If we turn to the ammal while it is yet embryonic (and our only opportunity 
is its observation before it has quitted the egg), although in an advanced condition, 
we see that previously to the eruption from the ovum it attains at least the zoea 
stage of development, and that the eyes are large and distinctly pedunculated, just 
in the same way as the zoea of Alphms in the embryonic condition ha eyes con- 
siderably larger and more like the permanent organ in other genera than the adult 
parent from which it springs. 

The alteration from the original type to a depauperised condition is therefore 
due to causes acting through the habits of the animal after it has passed through 
its zoea stage. This is precisely the way that Alplmis has passed; and as the 
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result has been somewhat similar, it is Mghly probable that the conditions have 

the young stage is a free-swimming animal with powerful organs of 
vision ; but in its adult condition it bmTOws in the mud of the sea-bottom, where 
the eyes are of little use, except to see things in close proximity, and where they are 
liable to injury from rough accidents, unless they be protected, as they are, by the 
sfrenath of the oyerlying carapace. ^ ^ ^ 

The history of Willmoesta and its aUies I believe to be very^ parallel with that 
of JJpkeus. In its young stage it has well-developed eyes, which it loses when it 
has arrived at its adult condition. This I believe to lie attributable to a similar 
cause, viz. that it burrows in the soft mud of the deep-sea bottom. 

This is borne out by an examination of the contents of the stomach, which I 
found to be full of the remains^ of the structoes found in the Glohigmna-oozQ, 
That the depauperised state of the organs of vision is not due to the loss of 
light from the great depth at which Wille^noesia is taken is evident from the fact 
that ThalascariSf n.g. (Oranognid^) is taken at depths equally great, and is 
remarkable for the large size of its eyes. 

W^moem, moreover, is not necessarily one of our deepest sea inhabitants. 
Willefnioesia leptodactyla was taken both in the Atlantic and Pacific at a depth 
of 1900 and 1375, while JPolycTieles JBEelle^d and Fentueheles dbscurus were taken 
north of New Guinea at a depth of 1070; yet most of the other species, even in- 
cluding FdijcJides Sderi, were taken at depths between 610 and 120 fathoms. 

The bottom temperature has only been recorded in seven of the stations at 
which the species were taken — that is, only from the deeper soundings; these, 
however, vary from & to 1®*8 0. I am therefore inclined to think that temperatiue 
can only he second to that of the character of the sea-hottom itself. 

Out of the thirteen stations from which specimens of this group have been 
recorded, the bottom consists of what has been named Globigerina-ooze in eight, 
one is recorded of mud, and two ‘r.c.^ (which, I suppose means red clay), and one 
only on hard ground ; hut as this occm’& only once, and that with an animal 
{Pohjcheles HeSeri) that is also recorded from another station where Globigmna^ 
ooze exists, I thiuk that we may safely infer that the whole group are inhabitanis 
of a soft bottom, preferring that in which animal life suitable for their existence 
abounds, and that their general structure and form are in accord with their habitat. 


3. 0}i the supposed Eadiolanaris and Diatoms of the Goal •measure^.* 
By Professor W. 0. Williamson, F.B.S, 


4. On the Association of an Incmispicvotis Gorollu with Froterocjynovs 
Dichogamy in Insect-fertilised Flowers. By Alex. S. Wilson, M.'A., B.8c. 

It is a well-ascertained fret that the great majority of conspicuously coloiu'ed 
flowers are proterandrous, that is, the anthers are matured before the stigmas of ihe 
same flower. Plants where this arrangement for the prevention of self-fortilisation 
obtains have also for the most part their flowers growing close to each other, 
forming a more or less compact inflorescence, as in Frica^ Callum, Vamniionf Diy^- 
tdisy Linaria, Gladiolus, &c. The flowers are also in many cases all turned to one 
side of the floral axis, the inflorescence being termed secund. By these means the 
plants as a whole are rendered more conspicuous. In the indefinite or basifugal 
mode of flowering which is the commonest form, the flowers come out in succession 
from below upwards ; hence on any given spilce the older flowers will be lower 
down than the younger ones, and it follows with proterandrous dichogamy the 
lower flowers wifi at a given time be in the second or female stage, while those 
towards the upper extremity of the stalk will have only attained to the first or 
male condition. The lower flowers will in fact have shed all their pollen, and have 
thrir stigmas ready to be fertilised by the time the anthers of the upper flowers arc 
beginning to shed poUeu. On the other hand, in a plant with prolorogynous 
* See Section C., p. 531. 
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dichogamy, it is clear that, if we still keep to the indejSbnte mode of flowering, the 
lower or older flowers on any given plant will he in the second or male st^e by 
the tme the younger upper ones have reached the first or female stage, seeing that 
in this case the stigma is developed before the anthers of each flower, Sc7'o^lmLaria 
nodosa affords a good example of a plant having proterogynous dichogamy, and to 
it the present paper chiefly refers. In this plant the stigma, after fertilisation, is 
removed out of the pathway to the nectar by the bending back of the style on the 
outside of the corolla ; thereafter the stamens sti’aighten out to occupy the place 
formerly held by the stigma, and begin to shed their pollen in this position. The 
corolla of this flower, as usual in proterogynous plants, is small and obscurely coloured. 
There is also a la.v inflorescence, the flowem not being crowded together on one side 
as in proterandrous and highly coloured flowers, but scattered all round, so that as 
a whole the plant is not easily discerned from a distance, nor does it readily strike 
the eye as a conspicuous object. That it is truly dependent on insects and not on 
the wind for the transference of its pollen, is proved by the presence of a well- 
developed nectariferous gland, and by its emitting odour. Its inflorescence so far 
agi’ees with the indefinite form that as a whole the older flowers (in this case male) 
occur lower down than the younger (female) ones, Among such inconspicuously 
flowered plants proterogynous dichogamy seems to prevail, just as the proterandrous 
is characteristic, of highly colom'ed flowers. Hitherto it has not been shown in 
what way an entomophilous or insect-fertilised plant could possibly profit by a 
small uncoloured corolla, nor has any reason been given why this apparent dis- 
advantage should be generally associated with proterogpious dichogamy. The 
procedure of a wasp -visiting Serophularia nodosa afforded the solution of this pro- 
blem. The manner in which it proceeded was quite exceptional. The first flower 
on the stem which it visited was the top one ; from this it passed to the others in 
a somewhat iiregular manner going downwards, and finally left the plant from the 
lowest flower. The same thing having been observed repeatedly, a key to the whole 
question was fru'nished 5 for any one who has watched bees collecting honey from 
flowers must have observed that the bee goes to the bottom flowers first, and then 
vhits those next above on the same stalk in regular succession from below upwards. 
Now, that this order of -visitation is of importance in reference to the cross-fertili- 
sation of a ^lant, will be obvious if we bear in mind a fact which the experiments 
of Mr. Darwin (^ Cross and Self-fertilisation,’ p. 299) have clearly demonstrated, viz., 
that a cross between the flowers on the same plant does not at all increase the 
number of seeds, or only occasionally, and to a sli^t degree.” Now, were an insect 
invariably to visit first those flowers on a plant which are shedding their pollen, 
and then to pass to those -with mature stigmas, clearly the usual result of this would 
be that it simply removed pollen from the an-thers of the flowers in the male stage, 
and deposited it on the stigmas of those flowei's on the same plant which happened 
to be in the female stage. The effect of this would be little or no better than self- 
fertilisation. This is well illustrated in the case of Gladiolus. In this strikingly 
beautiful plant we have well-marked protandry in association with a highly con- 
spicuous perianth, while the development of the flowers is from below up, so that 
the older lower flowers have shed their pollen by the time that of the upper ones 
are ready. The anthers are at first bent forwards and downwards, so that they rub 
their pollen on the back of a bee entering the flower; meanwhile the immature 
stigma is above and behind them, quite out of the way of an insect going into the 
flower. When the poUen is shed, however, the stamens straighten up out of the 
way, while the^ stigma lobes expand and bend downwards and forwards, so that they 
stand in the fairway to the nectar ready to scrape off pollen from any insect as it 
passes down the tube formed by the perianth. In this case a bee entering one of 
the lower and older flowers has any pollen that it brings -with it from another plant 
removed from its back by the pendant stigmas of these flowers, and when it ascends 
to the younger male flowers towards the top of the spike receives a plentiful supply 
of pollen previous to leaving for another plant. This pollenit -will not fail to deposit 
on the stigmas of the femme flowers which it first enters. Prom this it appears, 
then, that the whole elaborate aiTangements of Gladiolus to ensure cross-feitilisa- 
tion would be frustrated, were the insects frequenting it to begin at the top flowers 
and proceed downwards, instead of visiting them in the reverse order from below 
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up Sb tliey liaHtiially do^ for pollen would then simply be taken- from the younger 
upper flowers, and deposited on the stigmas of those lower down the stalk. In 
like manner, a similar effect would result in the case of proterogynous plants, were 
these Tisited exclusively by bees or insects adhering to the ascending habit of the 
bee, for pollen would in that case be ti’ansfeiTed fi-om the lower older male flowers to 
the uppi female ones, the insect leaving with little or no pollen to carry to another 
spike Thus the chances of cross-fertilisation would be minimised, and the ends 
served by the flower’s dichogamy, nectar, and odour would be missed. For these 
reasons it seems highly probable that proterogynous plants like Serophidaria nodosa 
aie adapted to the visits of insects which do not possess the ascending habit of the 
bee, but visit flowers when in search of honey in an irregular manner, or in an 
order exactly the opposite of that gbserv^ed by the bee, as in the case of wasps 
visiting Sei'otpJmlaria before refen’ed to. The lax inflorescence, too, favours an 
irreoular order of visitation, for as the flowers are placed at a distance apart, it is 
almost impossible for an insect to visit them in perfectly regular order. We see, 
then, that in both cases things are so arranged that an insect on coming to a plant 
shall fet enter a female flower, and there deposit the pollen it brings from other 
plants, and that before it leaves, whether a bee leaving from the top, or a wasp from 
the lower flowers, it is well dusted with pollen from the male floweis it last enters. 
According to H. Muller, the flowers oi Berophnlaria are chiefly fr’equented by wasps ; 
and /S', aquatiea Mr. Darwin states to be fertilised exclusively by wasps. It seems 
only fair to infer that such flowers are in some way specialised to suit the nature 
and habits of these insects. We have thus got so far with our explanation as to 
see how plants having proterogynous dichogamy do not have their apparatus for 
cross-fertilisation rendered ineftectual, as would undoubtedly be the case were the 
ascending mode of visiting flowers rigidly followed and universal among all species 
of insects. It still remains to trace the connection of this with obscurity in the 
flowers, which appear to shun observation almost as distinctly as proterandrous 
flowers court it. Within certain limits it is an advantage as regards cross-fertil^a- 
tion that a plant’s 'visitors should be confined to a few or even to one species of 
insect, for an insect visiting all flowers indiscriminately would be likely to have 
deposited aU the pollen taken from a particular species of flower on the stigmas 
of other and difterent species where it would be of no use, before coming to 
another plant of the same species as the first. This is probably the reason 
why the great majority of flower’s are visited only by a very limited number 
of species of insects. Sir John Lubbock gives a list of plants with one species 
opposite each as its sole visitant ; whether this be really so or not, munistakably 
there is a tendency in -this direction. If, then, we find a plant whose flowers secrete 
nectar, and ascertain that it is risited almost exclusively by certain species of 
insects, and if the flowers do not possess a large coloured corolla, we are at libertv 
to conclude that these insects are able to find such plants without its guidance, and 
that the materials consumed in its production can be otherwise turned to better 
account in the economy of the plant, just as in the case of self-fertile cleistogamic 
flowers. Assuming, then, that inconspicuous flowers are adapted to the visits of 
wasps, is there anything in the habits of these insects different from those of bees 
that would afford an explanation of the remarkable fact that they appear to be 
able to discover a small uncoloured flower as easily as a bee can a large and con- 
spicuous one ? Wasps differ from bees in one important respect, that while the 
latter are exclusively vegetable feeders, the former add to their vegetable diet by prey- 
ing on insects smaller than themselves. All through the animal kingdom caraivorous 
ani ma ls are endowed with keener powers of scent and 'vision than graminivorous 
creatpes. Indeed, it is a direct result of natural selection that a creature whose 
food is perpetually eluding it should in time acquire acuter perceptive powers than 
one whose food is more easily obtained. That keenness of vision, then, which 
enables a wpp to descry its prey at a distance, aided by an acute sense of odour in 
all probability also enables it to discover these obscure flowers without the guidance 
afforded by a large coloured coroUa. This ohscuri-^, therefore, specially adapts 
these flowers for fertilisation by wasps to the exclusion of insects less hdghlv en- 
dowed in these respects; while the wasp gains this advantage, that it has an 
increased chance of finding honey in such flowers on account of the likelihond nf 
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tReir teing oyeiiooked by other honey collecting insects. For this reason wasps, 
as Mr. Darwin observes, do not freq[uent coloured flowers to the same extent that 
bees do, as they probably meet so often with disappointments in the way of flowers 
that have been emptied of their nectar previously. Hence it appears that tbe bee is 
more highly specialised as a collector of honey than the wasp. 


5. On the Nectar of Flowers, By Alex. S. Wilson, IT.A., B.Sc, 

Some observations on this subject made by the author during the past summer 
revealed several highly interesting points connected with the labours of an insect 
collecting honey. These are attended with more difficulties than might at first 
sight be supposed, for it appears that nectar is only produced during certain states 
of the atmosphere — dry warm weather being most favourable. The industry of the 
bee is probably indispensable to its existence, as a small quantity of honey represents 
a very large number of flowers visited. In the case of the common red clover, 125 
heads were found by analysis to give one gramme of sugar. Now, as each head con- 
tains about sixty florets, even in this plant, which is comparatively rich in nectar, 
7,500,000 distinct flower-tubes must be sucked for each kilogram of sugar collected. 
This corresponds to about two and a half millions of visits for a pound of honey. 
In most of our common flowers the amount of nectar is much smaller, usually 
dilute and in many cases absent ; moreover, in someinstances it appears to be formed 
only when the essential organs are mature. If in addition the class of sham 
nectar produceis, which is perhaps larger than has been supposed, and previously 
emptied flowers, as well as those who‘-e neclaiies are inaccessible, be taken into 
account, it v ill be seen that a great number of fluitless visits must be made by 
these insects. Bees, however, do not visit any flower at random, but appear to 
know which flowers are secreting and which are not, on any particular day. Thus, 
the flowers of Vaccinmm Myrtillus were thronged with bees while those of Uhv 
JEuropcem were unvisited, on a day when the former were secreting copiously and the 
latter were quite dry. The extreme solubility and diflusibility of sugar render it 
necessary that the nectar should be well protected from rain, and various arrange- 
ments for this purpose are found in flowers— such as the mouth of the flower hang- 
ing downwards, cushions of hairs, papillae, spurs, &c. In the flower of the prim- 
rose, if the limb of the corolla be covered with w'ater, it will be found that none 
can penetrate down the corolla-tube to the nectar, on accoimt of the peculiar 
character of the surface of the petals causing a capillary repulsion. Were there no 
such means of protection the sugar would speedily be difiused to parts of the flower 
where it wnuld be accessible to insects without their being of any service in the 
W'ay of cross-fertilisation. In the fuchsia, which is rich in nectar, it is to be 
observed that iio‘ nectar is formed before the flower opens, and the amount is 
gi’eatest at the time when the anthers are ready to dehisce. This in all likelihood 
happens in other cases where it is more difficult, on account of the smallness of the 
flowers, to ascertain the conditions. In this flower it is remarkable that three- 
fomrths of the saccharine matter is in the condition of cane or uninverted sugar. 
Possibly this, taken in connection with the fact that nectaries are not un- 
frequently aborted or degenerated organs, .such as a petal or stamen, may throw 
some lightjon the question in dispute among physiologists, as to whether nectar 
should be regarded as a true secretion or simply as an excretion of eflete matters 
from the vegetable cells. It has further a physiological interest, as throwing light 
on the share which the bee has in elaborating hone;^^ since this substance contains 
no cane sugar, although on account of the acid reaction of the nectar the process of 
inversion possibly goes on spontaneously. The extensive character of the operations 
that would appear, from the. foregoing considerations, to be performed by insects 
which collect honey, enables us to form some conception of the importance of this 
factor, and will help us to judge of the adequacy or efficiency of this cause, which 
biologists believe to have exercised in past time an important influence in modify- 
ing the size, form, and colom of flowers, as weU as in determining the character of 
certain organs of the insects by which such flowers are frequented. 
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6. Notes on some Dimorphic Plants. By Alex. S. W clson, M.A., B.8c. 

This paper had reference to BrxjthrcBa centaunum and Silene acauUs. The 
author pointed out that the former plant was pohahly dimorphic, as it exhibited 
heteros^ly and had two kinds of pollen grains, in these respects closely resembling 
the primrose and bog-bean, as well as seyeral others belonging to the order Gen- 
tianacecB, of which it is a member. Silme acaidis was shown to have three kinds of 
flowers, male, female, and hermaphi’odite, thus resembling S. infata, which Axel 
has ^own to be triceciously polygamous. 


Sojne Mechanical Arrangements subserving Gross-fertilisaiion of Flants 
bg Insects. By Alex. S. Wilson, M,A,, B.8c. 

The plants considered were Finguioula vulga?'isj Vinca and the fox-glove. 
In Vhwa the curiously shaped stigma resembles the stopper of a glass bottle. The 
circumference of its lower disc secretes a viscid substance which serves to smear the 
poUen so as to cause it to adhere to insects, thus resembling physiologically the 
sticky disc of the common orchid. The filaments of the stamens piesent a curious 
geniculate bend close to their insertion on the corolla, which acts as a lever when 
depressed, lowering the anther with its pollen into contact vith the viscid matter 
on the lower part of the stigma. Somewhat similarly a peculiar bend on the fila- 
ments of the two stamens of Pinguicula, when pressed, causes the anthers to descend 
so as to impingeonaninsect entering the flower, this latch-like mechanism dislodging 
the pollen from behind the under lip of the semi-petaloid stigma. The remarkable 
twists and curvings of the filaments of the fox-glove appear to act in a manner 
exactly analogous, for an insect pressing on theii* upturned edges as it passes over 
the floor of the flower must cause a shower of pollen to fall on its back from the 
overhanging anthers, on account of the disturbance produced by this lever-like 
mechanism. 


8. On the Hiijgides of Sjpergularia Marina. By Alexander Dickson, M . B.y 
Begins Professor of Botany in the Ifniiersity of Glasgoio. 

The stipules of this plant exhibit a peculiarity, which, if observed at ail by de- 
scriptive botanists, has not received the attention it deserves on account of its re- 
markahle character. The stipules are flee from the petioles, and are wholly 
ceflular in structure. From connation of those of opposite leaves they foim in- 
terpetiolar stipules,” with more or less regularly, though slightl^r, bifid extremities. 
Lastly (and this is the important point), these stipules are united to each other 
round the backs of the petioles, so that a sheath is formed completely surrounding 
the axis and the two leaf-bases. This connation of stipules romid the backs of the 
petioles is very interesting, as being a rare phenomenon. Oastes are not uncommon 
where the two stipules are connate on the inner side of the leaf-base, constituting 
the so-called “ axillary stipule,” Potamogetmi htcensj &;e., or on the opposite 
side of the tsls from the leaf, e.g.. Ficus dastwa, Bicinus, Astragalus alpinus^ &c., 
constituting the so-called " oppositifoliar stipule but the only reference to conua- 
tion of stipules behind or outside the leaf-base the author has been able to find, is to 
the case of certain species of Astragdvs by St. Etilaire in his ^ Moi*phologie.’ In 
those sroecies of Astragalus examined by the anthor he did not meet with any 
where the stipules are actually connate in this way ; but in some, e.g., A. alopecuroxdes^ 
the of the stipules extend round the bact of the leaf-stalk till they meet — a 
condition just short of connation.^ In the stipules of ^pergvlana, as we have seen, 
there is the interesting combination of the interpetiolar connation, with connation 
round the back of the leaf. In English Botany ” the condition is fairly enough 
represented by the artist, but the moi-pholo^cal peculiarity does not hitherto seem 
to have impressed itself upon the botanical mind. 
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9, On the Inflorescence of Senebiera, didijma» By Alexander Diceson, If.D,, 
Eegim Professor of Botmvy in the University of Qlasgoio, 

The inflorescence here, like that of the mass of Crueiferous plants, is racemose. 
The racemes are op^oaitifoliar,” and at first sight the arrangement seems to he 
analogous to that ot the oppositifoliar inflorescences of Vitis or of Alchemilla 
crvensiSf where the inflorescence is really terminal, hut is thrown to the side hy a 
preponderant development of a usurping shoot,” the axillary hud of the last leaf 
produced by the primary axis before ending in the inflorescence ; and it is to he 
noted that, of all the foliage leaves, that opposite the raceme is the only one ap- 
parently destitute of an axillary hud, which on the supposition would he represented 
by the usurping shoot.” If, however, the plant is more closely examined, a very 
remarkable condition is disclosed — one, indeed, which oflers a morphological pro- 
blem of considerable difficulty, and which probably can be effectually solved only by 
developmental study. The peculiarity consists in the constant occurrence of a 
solitary flower springing somewhere from the intemode below the raceme, either 
about half-way down towards, or almost close to, the level of the leaf below. So 
far as observed, the solitary flower is never quite so low as the level of the lower 
leaf, ^ Probably the first idea which would occm’ to one would be that this is a 
peculiar case of adhesion of parts ; it might be supposed that from almost imme- 
diately above the second last leaf of the main axis, the bases of the terminal raceme, 
of the usurping shoot,” and of the axillantleafof that shoot, had all become fused 
together. Now, although cases are known, on the one hand, of adhesion between 
the base of a terminal flower and that of the “ usurping shoot” Helianthemim 
vulgar and on the other hand between the base of anaxillant leaf and that of the 
usurping shoot in its axil (e.^., Sedmn sp.), we do not know of connation of all three 
together. It is possible, but not probable. The view wliich seems to the author 
most fully to satisfy the conditions of this remarkable case may be stated briefly 
in categorical form as follows:— 

1st. The racemose inflorescence is terminal, and properly begins just above the 
level of the second-last ” leaf. It would thus include the aforesaid solitary flower. 

2nd. The raceme, after producing one ebracteate flower, produces at its second 
node a foliage-leaf, from whose axil the '^usurping shoot” springs. 

By such an explanation we can dispense with any cumbrous adhesion-hypothesis 
such as that indicated above. The peculiarity is that the main axis does mi per 
sdLtvm pass from the condition of a leafy axis to that of an axis of inflorescence, 
but begins by producing one flower and then developing a foliage-l6af, beyond which 
the series of flowers is uninterrupted. The usurping shoot,” as above indicated, 
represents the axOlary bud of the foliage-leaf by which the raceme is interrupted. 


10. On the Sio^celled Glands of Gephalotns, and their siinilarity to the Glands 
of Sarracenia pnrpwrea. By Alexander Dickson, M.D,^ Regius Pro* 
fessor of Botany in the University of Glasgoiu, 

The author pointed out that the peculiar six-celled glands found on the outer 
surface of the pitcher, both surfaces of the pitcher-hd, and both surfaces of the 
foliage-leaf of (Jephalotus^ are very nearly identical in structure with the glands on 
both inner and outer surfaces of the pitcher of Barracmia purpurea^ wnich were 
originally described by August Vogl. The author suggested that the remarkable 
resemblance in this respect, taken in connection with certain correspondences in the 
details of the insect-trapping apparatus, might indicate an affinity not hitherto sus- 
pected. 
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11. UahibitWii of Specimens of Isoetes eoJimospora, ^ By ^exandeb DigksoKj 
3f.D., Begins Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgoiv, 

Dr. Dickson exhibited specimens referable to this species 'wbich be bad lately 
found ^’owing on muddy bottom, among Potm)wgeton, in about t^ro feet of water 
in Locb Oalla1:er, Aberdeeubbu’e. Tbe plants weie remarkable for tbe very slender 
and tapeiing character of tbe leaxes, wbicb eiirve outwardly. The maciospores 
are rery markedly ecbinate, and in diameter about one-fourtb smaller than those of 
Isoetes lacustris. 


12. Some rare Scottish Aljjme Plants, By Dr. J. Bayley Balfour. 

Specimens of some peculiar form of Scottish Alpine plants were exhibited — 
chiefiy willows, sedges, and hawkweeds. 

Of tbe willows, the most interesting was Sadler’s willow {Sain Sadler ij Syme). 
ThL plant was discovered in 1874 by Mr. Sadler, on tbe rocks at tbe bead of Locb 
Kandei, Aberdeenshire. Since that date it has ne\er been collected. In August 
of tbe present year Mr, Sadler, revisiting Locb Kander, found it in fair abimdance, 
the specimens exhibited being of bis gathering. 

Of tbe other plants that were worthy of notice was Care.x frigida. All. This 
sedge — a novelty in tbe British flora — was found by Mr. Sadler, in 1874, near the 
spot where be discovered Salii Sadlerii, Syme. Since then it has not been gathered, 
until this year Mr. Sadler ^ain obtained some good specimens at tbe original 
locality. The chief interest in this plant centres in its being a rare instance of a 
non-Scandinavian plant inhabiting tbe Scottish Alps. 


13. Notes on Naiadacece, Dr. J. Bayiey Balfoltj. 
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TUESDAY. AUGUST 20, ]S78. 

The folloTving Papers were read : — 

1. The Verteh'ata of the Fermiaa Formation of Terras. 
• I>y Professor Edward D. Govi:, F,S.A. 


2. Note on the Genus Roloyns. Ftj Sir ’Wyyille Thomson. 


3. Ifote on some Deejj Sea liadiolarians. By Sir Wiville Thomson. 


4. On the yemis Gtenodus (Ayassk). By Dr. B. H. Traquair. 


5. The Mammoth in Sileria. By Henry H. Ho worth, F,8>A. 

The existence of the carcases of mammoths and rhinoceroses in Siberia, with their 
flesh and other soft parts intact, presents a problem which has not been hitherto 
satisfactorily solved. There are two theories ciuTent as to the means by which 
they came there. One m that they were floated down the great Siberian rivers 
from more ti’opical countries, and the other that they lived where them remains are 
now found. The former has now few adherents save perhaps Middendorf. The 
nature of the rivers ; the fact that it would be impossible for such masses of flesh to 
float down them for himdreds of miles without being broken to pieces j the fact that 
they are found standing upright, that we have specimens of the remains of them 
food and the outward woolly covering of them bodies, are a few of the facts 
which conclusively show that they were not floated down the rivers. The remain- 
ing alternative which is now almost universally held, that they lived where their 
vemains are found, necessitates another postulate, however. It is quite clear that 
neither elephant nor rhinoceros could live under the conditions which now pi'evail 
on the tundras bordering the Arctic Ocean; the terrible climate, the absence of ti-ees 
and the universal covering of snow for a large part of the year makes it clear, a 
priori^ that there must ha'^e been a change of climate in Siberia since they lived, 
and this is largely supported by the existence of traces of woods, and remains of a 
more southern vegetation, far to the north of the present limit of trees; and it seems 
clear that a temperate climate prevailed all over Siberia when the mammoths lived 
there. But there is another difficulty, which, so far as the author knew, has not 
hitherto been noticed. The fact of the flesh of these animals having been preserved 
intact, proves that they must have been frozen immediately after death, and re- 
mained frozen ever since. If the ground had thawed even during one summer, 
they would have decayed and been dissipated. Again, as they were buried in earth 
and mud, it is cleai’ tibat when so buried the ground must have been soft. It is 
impossible to conceive of large masses of flesh being pushed underground if the 
earth was frozen fast, as it is over all Northern Siberia, from two feet below the 
siu'face. It follows, therefore, that the change of climate was sudden, was in fact 
in the nature of a catastrophe ; and this is supported by the fact of the mammoths 
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and iheir associated companions being found in sucb hecatombs, while, as is familiar 
to travellers, the remains of modem elephants which have died in the forests are 
seldom found. This accounts also largely for the flesh of the huge beasts not 
having been torn and eaten by their carnivorous contemporanes. This conclu«iicni 
seems at issue with much modern geological specidation, which rather shrinks from 
postulating catastrophes, but it nevertheless appears to be inevitable. 


6. Becent Additions to the List of Irish Lepidoptera, By R. W. Sinclaib. 

7. A Wnjnecb obtained in Irela^nd was exhibited by A. E. Jacob. 

8. Germinating specimens of Garda mine pratensis toere exhibited by Dr. 

John Peice. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Chairman or the DsPARTMENT—Professor Huxley, 
^PH.D., LL.D., SEC. R.S., R.G.S. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 15, 1878. 

The D&partymni did not meet 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1878. 


Professor Huxley gave tlie following Address: — 

When I undertook, with the greatest possible pleasure, to act as a lieutenant of 
my friend the President of this Section, I steadfastly puiposed to confine myself to 
the modest and useful duties of that 'position. For reasons, with which it is not 
%vorth while to trouble you, I did not propose to follow the custom which has 
grown up in the Association of delivering an address upon the occasion of 
the chair of a section or department. In clear memory of th6 admirable addresses 
which you have had the privilege of hearing from Professor Flower, and just now 
from Dr. McDonnell, I cannot doubt that that pratCtice is a very good one; though 
I would venture to say, to use a term of philosophy, that it looks very much better 
from an objective than from a subjective point of view. But I found that my re- 
solution, like a great many good resolutions that I have made in tie course of my 
life, came to very little, and that it was thought desirable that I should address you 
in some way. 33ut I must beg of you to understand that this is no formal address. 
I have simply announced it as a few mtroductory remarks, and I must ask you to 
forgive whatever of crudity and impeifection there may he in the mode of expres- 
sion of what I have to say, although natoally I shall do my best to take care that 
there is neither crudity nor inaccuracy in the substance of it. It has occurred to me 
that I might address myself to a point in connection with the business of this de- 
partment which forces itself more or less upon the attention of everybody, and 
which, unless the bellicose instincts of human nature are less marked on this side of 
St. George’s Channel than on the other, may possibly have something to do with 
the large audiences we are always accustomed to see in the Anthropological De- 
partment. In the Geological Section I have no doubt it will be pointed out to you, 
or, at any rate, such knowledge may crop up incioentally, that there are on the 
eaith’s surface what are called loci of disturbance, where, for long ages, cataclysms 
and outbm’sts of lava and the Hire take place. Then everything subsides into quie- 
tude ; but a similar distobance is set up elsewhere. In Antrim, at the middle of the 
tertiary epoch, there was such a great centre of physical disturbance. We all know 
that at the present time the eaidli’s crust, at any rate, is quiet in Antrim, while the 
great centres of local disturbance are in Sicily, in Southern Italy, in the Andes, and 
elsewhere. My experience of the British Association does not extend quite over a 
geological epoch, but it does go back rather longer than I care to think about; and 
when I first knew the British Association, the locus of disturbance in it was the 
Geological Section, All sorts of terrible things about the antiquity of the earth. 
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and I know not wliat else, were being said there, which gave rise to terrible appre- 
hensions The whole world, it was thought, was coining to an end, just I have 
no doubt -that if there were any human inhabitants of Antrim m the middle of the 
tertiaiT epoch, when those gi'eat lava streams burst out, they would not have had 
the '^^t question that the whole universe was going to pieces. WeU, the 
universe has not gone to pieces. Antrim is, geologicaUy speaking, a very quiet 
nlace now, as well cultivated a place as one need see, and yielding abundance of ex- 
c^ellent produce : and so, if we turn to the Geological Section, nothing can be milder 
than the proceedings of that admirable body. All the difficulties that they seemed 
to have encountered at first have died away, and statements that were the horrible 
paradoxes of that generation are now the commonplaces of schoolboys. At present 
Sie locus of distuibance is to be found in the Biological Section, and more par- 
ticularly in the anthropological department of that Section. History repeats iir 
self and precisely the same apprehendons which were expressed by the aborigines 
of ihe Geological Section, in long far back time, are at present expressed by those 
who attend our deliberations. The world is coming to an end, the basis of morality 
is being shaken, and I don’t know what is not to happen if certain conclusions which 
appe^probable are to be verified. Well, now, whoever may be here thirty years 
hence--i certainly shall not be— but, depend upon it, whoever may be speaking at the 
meeting of this department of the British Association thirty years hence will find, 
exactly as the members of the Geological Section have found, on looking back thirty 
years, that the very paradoxes and horrible conclusions, things that are now thoight 
to be going to shake the foundations of the world, will by that time have become 
parts of every-day knowledge and will be taught in our schools as accepted truth, 
and nobody will be one whit the worse. 

The considerations which I think it desirable to put before you, in order to show 
the foundations of this conviction at which I have very confidently arrived, are of 
two kinds. The first is a reason based entirely upon philosophical considerations, 
namely, this — that the region of pure physical science, and the region of those ques- 
tions which specially interest ordinary humanity, are apart, and that the conclusions 
reached in the one have no direct efiect in the other. If you acquaint yourself with 
the history of philosophy, and with the endless variations of human opinion therein 
recorded, you will find that there is not a single one of those speculative difficulties 
which at the present time torment many minds as being the direct product of 
scientific thought, which is not as old a& l3ie times of Greek philosophy, and which 
did not then exist as strongly and as clearly as such difficulties exist now, though 
they arose out of argiunents based upon merely philosophical ideas. Whoever ad- 
mits these two things — as everybody who looife about him must do — ^whoever takes 
into accoimt the existence of evil in this world and the law of causation — has before 
him all the difficulties that can he raised by any form of scientific speculation. And 
these two difficulties have been occupying the minds of men ever since man began 
to think. The other consideration I have to put before you is that, whatever may 
be the results at which physical science as applied to man shall ai'rive, those results 
ai’e inevitable — I mean that they arise out of the necessary progi^ess o£ scientific 
thought as applied to man. You all, I hope, had the opporiunity of hearing the 
excellent address which was pven by om: President yesterday, in which he traced 
out the marvellous progi’ess of our knowledge of the higher animals which has been 
effected since the time of Linnaeus. It is no exaggeration to say that at this 
present time tlie merest tyro knows a thousand times as much on the subject as is 
centred in the work of Linnseus, which was then the standard authority. How 
how has that been brought about ? If you consider what zoology, or the study of 
animals, signifies, you see that it means an endeavour to ascertain all that can 
be studied, all the answers that can be given respecting any animal under fom- 
possible points of view. The first of these embraces considerations oL‘ structure. 
An animal has a certain structm-e and a certain mode of development, which mean's 
that it passes through a series of stages to that structm*e. In the second place, eveiy 
animal exhibits a gi’eat number of active powers, the knowledge of whicli constitutes 
its physiology ; and under those active powers we have, as physiologists, not only to 
include such matters as have been referred to by Dr. M^Doimell in his observations, "but 
to take into account other kinds of activity. I see it announced that the Zoological 
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Section of to-day is to have a highly interesting paper by Sir John Lubbock on the 
habits of ants. Ants have a polity, and exhibit a certain amount of intelligence, and 
all these matters are proper subjects for the study of the zoologist as far as he deals 
with the ant. There is yet a third point of view in which you may regard every animal. 
It has a distribution. Not only is it to be found somewhere on the earth’s surface, but 
palaeontology tells us, if we go bach in time, that the gi*eat majority of animals have 
had a past history — that they occurred in epochs of the world’s history far removed 
from the present. And when we have acquired all that hnowlec^e which we may 
enumerate imder the heads of anatomy, physiology, and distribution, there remains 
still the problem of problems to the zoologist, which is the study of the causes of 
those phenomena, in order that we may know bow they came about. All these 
different forms of knowledge and inquiry are legitimate subjects for science, there 
being no subject which is an illegitimate subject for scientific inquiry, except such 
as involves a contradiction in terms, or is itself absurd. Indeed, I don’t know that 
I ought to go quite so far as this at present, for undoubtedly there are many be-* 
nighted persons who have been in the habit of calling by no less hard names con- 
ceptions which the President of this Meeting tells ns must be regarded with much re- 
spect. If we have fom’ dimensions of space we may have forty dimensions, and that 
would be a long way beyond that which is conceivable by ordinaiy powers of imagina- 
tion. I should, therefore, not like to draw too closely the limits as to what may be 
contradiction to the best-established principles. Now, let us turn to a proposition 
which no one can possibly deny — ^namely, that there is a distinct sense in wtiich man is 
an animal. There is not the smallest doubt of that proposition. K anybody entertains 
a misgiving on that point he has simply to walk through the museum close by, in 
order to see that man has a structure and a framework which may be compared, 
point for point and bone for bone, with those of the lower animals. There is not the 
smallest doubt moreover that, as to the manner of his becoming, man is developed, 
step by step, in exactly the same way as they are. There is not the smallest doubt 
that his activities — not only his mere bodily functions, but his other functions — are 
just as much the subjects of scientific study as are those of ants or heeb. "What we 
call the phenomena of intelligence, for example (as to what else there may be in 
them, the anthropologist makes no assertion) — are phenomena following a definite 
casual order just as capable of scientific examination, and of being reduced to defi- 
nite law, as are all those phenomena which we call physical. Just as ants form a 
polity and a social state, and just as these are the proper and legitimate study of the 
zoologist, so far as he deals with ants ; so do men organise themselves into a social 
state. And though the province of polities is of course outade that of anthropology, 
yet the consideration of man, so far as his instincts lead him to construct a social 
economy, is a le^timate and proper part of anthropolo^, precisely in the same way 
as the study of me social state of ante is a legitimate object of zoology. So with re- 
gard to other and more subtle phenomena. It has often been disputed whether in 
animals there is any trace of the religious sentiment. That is a legitimate subject 
of dispute and of inquiiy j and if it were possible for my fiuend Sir John Lubbock to 
point out to you that ante manifest such sentiments he would have made a very 
great and interesting discovery, and no one could doubt that the ascertainment of 
such a fact was completely within the province of zoology. Anthropolo^ has 
nothing to do with the truth or falsehood of religion — ^it holds itself absolutely and 
entirely aloof from such questions — ^biit the natural history of religion, and the origin 
and the gi'owth of the refigions entertained by the different kinds of the human race, 
are within its proper and legitimate province. I now go a step farther, and pass to 
the distiihiition of man. Here, of course, the anthinpologist is in his special region. 
He endeavours to ascertain how various modifications of the human stock are 
arranged upon the earth’s smface. lie looks back to the past, and inquires how far 
the remains of man can be traced. It is just as legitimate to ascertain how far the 
human race goes hack in time as it is to ascertain how far the horse goes hack in 
time ; the kind of evidence that is good in the one case is good in the other; and the 
conclusions that are forced on us in the one case are forced on us in the other also. 
Finally, we come to the question of the causes of all these phenomena, which, if 
permissible in the case of other animals, is permissible in tbe animal man. What- 
ever evidence, whatever chain of reasoning justifies us in concluding that the horse. 
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for example, has come into existence in a certain fashion in time, the same evidence 
and the smne canons of logic justify us to precisely the same extent in diwing the 
same Mnd of conclusions vdth regard to man. And it is the husiness of the anthxo- 
polo<dst to he as severe in his criticism of those matters in respect to the origin of 
man*as it is the business of the paJseontologist to he strict in regard to the origin of 
the home ; but for the scientific man there is neither more nor less reason for dealing 
criticallv with the one case than with the other. Whatever evidence is satisfactory 
in one case is satisfactory in the other ; and if any one should travel outside the lines 
of scientific evidence, and endeavour either to support or oppose conclusions which 
are based upon distinctly scientific grounds, by considerations which are not in 
any way based upon scientific logic or sdenlific truth — whether that mode of ad- 
vocacy was in favour of a given position, or whether it was against it, I, occupying 
the chair of the Section, should, most undoubted^, feel myself called upon to call 
Mm to order, and to tell Mm that he was introducing topics with which we had no 
concern whatever. 

I have occupied your attention for a considerable time ; yet there is still one 
other point respecting wMch I should like to say a few words, because some very 
striking reflections arise out of it. The Biitish Association met in Dublin twenty- 
one yearn ago, and I have taken the pains to look up what was done in regard to 
our subject at that period. At that time there was no Anthropological Department. 
That study had not yet differentiated itseK from zoology, or anatomy, or physiology, 
so as to claim for itself a distinct place. Moreover, without reverting needlessly 
to the remarks wMch I placed before you some time ago, it was a very volcanic 
subject, and people rather liked to leave it alone. It was not until a long time 
suhseq^uently that the present organisation of tMs section of the Association was 
brought about ; but it is a curious fact, that although truly anthropological subjects 
were at the time brought before the Geographical Section — ^with the proper suD]ect 
of which they had notMng whatever to do — find, that even then, more than half 
of the papers that were brought before that section were, more or less distinctly, of 
an anthropological cast. It is very curious to observe what that cast was. We 
had systems of language — ^we had descriptions of savage races — ^we had the great 
question, as it then was thought, of the unity or multiplicity of the human species. 
These were just touched upon, Ibut there was not an allusion in the whole of the 
proceedings of the Association, at that time, to those questions which are now to be 
regarded as the burning questions of anthropology. The whole tendency in the 
present direction wa& given by the publication of a single book, and that not a very 
large one — namely, ^ The Origin of Species.’ It was only subsequent to the pub- 
lication of the ideas contained in that book that one of the most powerful instru- 
ments for the advance of antliropological Imowledge — namely, the Anthropological 
Society of Paiis— was founded. Afterwards the Anthropological Institute of this 
count^ and the great Anthropological Society of Berlin came into existence, imtil 
it may be said that, at the present time, there is not a branch of science which is 
represented by a larger or more active body of workers than the science of anthro- 
pology. But the whole of these workers are engaged, more or less intentionally, 
in providing the data for attacking the ultimate great problem, whether the ideas 
wMch Darwin has put forward in regard to the animal world are capable of being 
applied in tbe same sense and to the same extent to man. 

That question, I need not tay, is not answered. It is a vast and difficult 
question, and one for which a complete answer may possibly be looked for Li tbe 
next century ; but the method of inquiry is understood j and the mode in which 
the materials bearing on that inquiry are now being accumulated, the processes by 
which results are now obtained, and the observation of new phenomena lead to 
the belief that the problem also, some day or other, will he solved. In what sense 
I cannot teU you. 1 have my own notion about it, hut the question for the future 
is the attainment, by scientific processes and methods, of the solution of that 
question. If you asfi me what has been done within the last twenty-one years 
toww^ this object, or rather towards clearing the ground in the dheciion of 
obtaining a solution, I don't know that I could lay my hand upon mucb of a very 
deMte character — except as to methods of investigation — save in regard to one 
point. I have some reason to know that about the year 18G0, at any rate, ther© 
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was notliiiig more volcanic, more sliocMiig, more subversive of everything right and 
proper, than to put forward the proposition that as far as physical organisation is 
concerned there is less difference between man and the highest apes than there 
is between the highest apes and the lowest. My memory carries me back 
sufficiently to remind me that, in 1860 , that question was not a pleasant one 
to handle. The other day I was reading a recently-published valuable and in- 
teresting work, 'L’Espece Humaine/ by a very eminent man, M. de Quatre- 
fages. He is a gentleman who has made these questions his special study, and 
has written a gieat deal and very well about them. He has always maint^ed 
a temperate and fair position, and has been the opponent of evolutionary ideas, so 
that 1 turned with some interest to his work as giving me a record of what I 
could look on as the process of opinion during the last twenty years. If he has 
any bias at all, it is one in the opposite direction to that in which my own studies 
would lead me. I cannot quote his words, for I have not the book with me, but 
the substance of them is that the proposition which I have just put before you is 
one the truth of which no rational person acquainted with the facts could dispute. 
Such is the difference ^hich twenty years has made in that respect, and speaking in 
the presence of a great number of anatomists, who are quite able to decide a 
question of this Mnd, I believe that the opinion of M. de Quatrefages on the sub- 
ject is one they will all be prepared to endorse. Well, it is a comfort to have got 
that much out of the way. The second direction in which I think great progress 
has been made is with respect to the processes of authi‘opometry, in other words, 
in the modes of obtaining those data which are necessary for anthropologists to 
reason upon. Like aU other persons who have to deal with physical science, we 
confine ourselves to matters which can be ascertained with precision, and nothing 
is more remarkable than the exactness which has been introduced into the mode of 
ascertaining the physical qualities of man within the last twenty-five years. One 
cannot mention the name of Broca without the greatest gratitude ; and I am quite 
sure that, when Professor Flower brings forward his paper on cranial measurements 
on Monday next, jou will be surprised to see what precision of method and what 
accuracy are now introduced, compared with what existed twenty-five years ago, 
into these methods of determining the facts of man’s structure. If, further, we 
turn to those physiological matters bearing on anthropology which have been the 
subject of inquiry within the last score of years, we find that there has been a vast 
amount of progress. I would refer you to the very remarkable collection of the 
data of sociology by Mr. Herbert Spencer, which contains a mass of information 
useful on one side or the other, in getting towards the truth. Then I would refer 
you to the highly interesting contributiora which have been made by Professor 
Max Muller and by Mr. Tylor to the natural history of religions, which is one of 
the most interesting chapters of anthropology. In regard to another very impor- 
tant topic, the development of art and the use of tools and weapons, most remark- 
able contributions have been made by General Lane Fox, whose museum at Bethnal 
Green is one of the most extraordinary exemplifications that I know of the inge- 
nuity, and, at the same time, of the stupidity of the human race. Their ingeniuty 
appears in their invention of a given pattern or form of weapon, and their profound 
stupidity in this, that having done so, they kept in the old grooves, and were thus 
prevented from getting beyond the primitive type of these objects and of their orna- 
mentation. One of the most singular things m that museum is the exemplification 
of the wonderful tendency of the human mind when once it has got into a groove 
to stick there. The great object of scientific investigation is to run counter to that 
tendency. 

Great progress has been made in the last twenty years in the direction of the 
discovery of the indications of man in a fossil state. My memory goes hack to 
the time when anybody who broached the notion of the existence of fossil man 
would have been simply laughed at. It was held to he a canon of palaeontology 
that man could not exist in a fossil state. I don’t know why, but it was so ; and 
that fixed idea acted so strongly on men’s minds that they shut their eyes to the 
plainest possible evidence. Within the last twenty years we have an astonishing 
accumulation of evidence of the existence of man in ages antecedent to those of 
which we have any historic^ record. What the actual date of those times was. 
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and what their relation is to our known historical epochs, I don’t think anybody 
is in a position to say. But it is beyond all question that man, and not only man, 
but what is more to the purpose, intelligent man, existed at times when the whole 
physical conformation of the country was totally different from that which 
characterises it now. Whether the evidence we now possess justifies us in going 
back further or not, that we can get back as far as the epoch of the drift is, I 
think, beyond any rational doubt ; that may be regarded as something settl^. 
But when it comes to a question as to the evidence of tracing back man further 
than that — and recollect the drift is only the scum of the earm’s surface — must 
confess that, to my mind, the evidence is of a very dubious character. 

l^nally, we come to the very interesting question— as to whether, with such 
evidence of the existence of man in those times as we have before us, it is possible 
to trace in that brief history any evidence of the gradual modification ti:om a 
human type somewhat difierent from that which now exists to that which is met 
with at present. I must confess that my opinion remains exactly what it was 
some eighteen years ago, when I published a little hook which I was very sorry to 
hear my friend, Professor Mower, aUude to yesterday, because I had hoped that it 
would have been forgotten amongst the greater scandals of subsequent times. I 
did thei’e put forward the opinion that what is known as the Neanderthal skull 
is, of human remains, that which presents the most marked and definite charac- 
teristics of a lower t^e — ^using the language in the same sense as we would use 
it in other branches of zoology. I believe it to belong to the lowest form of 
human being of which we have any knowledge, and we know ffom the remains 
accompanying that human being, that as far as all fundamental points of structure 
were concerned, he was as mudi a man — could wear boots just as easily — as any 
of us, so that I think the question remains pretty much where it was. I don’t 
know that there is any reason for doubting that the men who existed at that day 
were in all essential respects similar to the men who exist now. But I must point 
out to you that this conviction is by no means inconsistent with the doctrine of 
evolution. The horse, which existed at that time, was in all essential respects 
identical with the horse which exists now. But we happen to know that going 
back further in time the horse presents us with a series of modifications by which 
it can be traced hack from an earlier type. Therefore it must he deemed posable 
that TTiftTi is in the same position, although the facts we have before us with respect 
to tell in neither one way nor the other. I have now nothing more to do than 
to thank you for the great kindness and attention with which you have listened to 
these informal remarks. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Notes on the Frehisforle Monuments of Otmnmll as comjpared vnth those 
in Ireland. By Miss A. W. Buokland. 

The prehistoric monuments of Cornwall, believed by archajologists to he the 
work of the same race as those of Ii eland, present, in the midst of strong resemblance, 
certain points of difference, which deserve the attention not only of archaeologists 
but of ethnologists. In both countries they consist of tumuli, including chambered 
barrows and giants’ graves — ^monoliths or menhirs, circles, cromlechs or dolmens, 
and holed-stones, all probably sepulchral j and hut-circles, clift-caatles, curious caves 
and crosses, whilst in Ireland we find in addition eaithworks called raths and 
round towers. Long baiTows, which are looked upon as the most ancient of burial 
places, belonging to the stone age, are wanting in both countries, hence we may 
infer that the people who erected them in England and Scotland never inhabited 
Cornwall and Ireland, where the earliest barrows seem to belong to tbe Bronze age, 
the mode of interment in Cornwall being ebiefly by cremation ; but these tumuli may 
not represent the earliest tombs in these countries. Sir WiUiam Wilde believes 
that the earliest premetallic Irish were the erectors of gigantic cromlechs covered 
witii earth, whilst the menhirs in both countries are very ancient memorials of 
the dead, although not always covering a grave, the " Pipers ” in Cornwall being of 
tile latter class. Some of these menhirs were afterwards converted to Christian 
usei, whilst some in Ireland bear Ogham inscriptions. The circles in Cornwall are 
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-small as compared to those of Stonehenge and Avehmy. Nine exist in the extreme 
West of Cornwall, but no avenues are traceable in connection with them, the same 
fact having been observed of some of the Iridi examples ; the Oomish consist generally 
of nineteen stones. The cromlechs of Cornwall are of the firee-standing order, but 
fieem to follow no special rule as to the number of stones composing them. The 
chambered tumuli and giants’ graves do not equal in size the great pyramids of 
Dowth and New Grange, although of the same general construction. The holed 
stones of Cornwall, wmch vary greatly in form and size, have their counterparts in 
Ireland, Scotland, and France, but the men-an-tol seems unique; their use is unknown, 
but in Cornwall and in Ireland they have a reputation as healing agents. From the 
difference in shape and size they could hardly have served as doors to dolmens, like 
the Indian examples, but probably were associated with the God of Healing. Of 
non-sepulchral monuments the beehive huts form an important part. Several groups 
exist in Cornwall, apparently identical with the Irish cloughans in Kerry and Arran. 
The Cornish cliffcastiles and Irish raths are both ascribed to the Danes, but they 
’differ essentially in construction, the Irish rath consisting of earthwork only, whilst 
the Cornish cliff-castles are three or four circles of uncemented stones heaped 
together to form walls. The crosses of Cornwall, with few exceptions, seem older and 
ruder than those of Ireland, and hear no inscriptions in Ogham, although there are 
on some hieroglyphic markings, but it is noteworthy that the Irish round towers do 
not appear in Cornwall, although traditions of Irish saints are numerous there. All 
these monuments are generally ascribed to the Celts, but this is probably an error, 
since maps showing the distribution of these lemains prove that in most countries 
they follow certain lines, indicating the migrations of different tribes or races. The 
great cromlechs of Ireland ar<» found chiefly on the coast, and similar groupings occur 
in almost every country, so that a map of the world wherein these are clearly marked 
would be a gieat boon to ethnologists. Two distinct types of skull, the one do- 
licocephalic, the other brachycephaiic, are found associated with the Irish remains, 
^ind although both are assumed to be Celtic, the term seems inapplicable to hoik. 
The constructors of similar monuments in India belong to the dark-skinned pre- 
Aryan stock. Attention to the distribution, position with regard to the cardinal 
pomts, and the number of stones forming these monuments, is of considerable im- 
portance, and also their constant occurrence in hog or waste land. Their position 
appears to the author to have some connection with the point from which their 
l)uilders first emigrated, and the rude hieroglyphs on some, to denote the tiihal 
marks or totems of deceased chiefs. 


2. Mint Factories at Fortsfewarf and elsewhere tn the North of Ireland, 
Bif W. J. Knowles. 

Since this subject was brought forward at the Glasgow meeting there have been 
found at Portstewart, besides additional flint implements and beads, some lumps of 
porous lava, of the nature of pumice, and a few small flakes of obsidian. The lava 
is rounded by waterwearing and floats on water, and the flakes or chips of obsidian 
have bulbs of percussion. It is supposed that these substances are not native pro- 
ductions, hut that the lava, with obsidian attached, may have been canned by cmTents 
from a distance, and cast ashore at Portstewart. 

Sandhills near Oastlerock, County Londonderry, and at Whitepark Bay, near 
BaJlintoy, were examined, and similar objects to those found at Portstewart were 
obtained. At Whitepark Bay, which was the ncher of the two, many hundreds of 
flint implements were found, together with an oval toolstone, bone pins, bored and 
cut bones, hammer-stones, cores, flakes, broken pottery, broken and split bones, 
teeth, and shells. BlacMsh layers representing the ancient surface are to he seen 
likq those at Portstewart. The layers vary fi*om about three to twelve inches in 
thickness, and the objects are found imbedded in them, except where they are set 
free by denudation. Twenty or thirty feet of sand protect^ by close vegetation 
rests on the layers on some places, while in others the covering is removed, but the 
layer which is pretty solid and coherent has resisted the action of the wind and still 
remains. 
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The remains as determined by Professor A. Leith Adams, F.K.S., were 
found to contain those of man, horse, ox, dog or wolf, fox, deer, and hog, 

Flint factories are also found at Lame and other places round the coast. Some 
are also found inland at a distance from the places where a supply of flint could be 
obtained. In one of these iidand places on the banks of the Bann, near Portglenone, 
several flint implements were found approaching the form known as paleolithic — 
all having a thick base for holding in the hand and a cutting point — and it was 
thought strange that these, like the paleolithic implements of large size as men- 
tioned in Evan’s “ Stone Implements,” should be found mainly in connection with 
rivers. 

Our best authorities believe that all the stone implements found in Ireland! 
are of Neolithic age. It is not known that any extinct animal, such as the mam- 
moth and Irish Elk, has been found asssociated with flint implements in Ireland, 
but the implements fi'om the Bann were found in the diatomaceous deposit below 
the peat where remains of Irish Elk are usually found, and well-marked flaJies have 
been found at consideiable depths from the surface in the raised beach at Lame, and 
there is at present in possession of thellev. Dr. Grainger, M.E.I. A., ofBroughshane, 
County Antrim, a mammoth’s tooth found near Larne.* These facts, it was thought, 
were sufficient at least to create a suspicion in our minds that some of the Irish stone 
implements might be found to be older than the Neolithic age. 


3. The Preliistoric Scidptiires of Hkley, Yorkshire, By J. Eomilly Allen. 

Ireland is a country rich in sculptures of the prehistoric period, and it is most 
important to science that the comparative method should be applied to this branch 
of research. The object in bringing the subject before the British Association at 
Dublin is to enable the Yorkshire examples here described to he compared with 
those found in Ireland. The particular type of sculptiue dealt with in the follow- 
ing paper is known as “ €v>i>-and-ring marling^ Sculptures of this description 
were discovered in the North of England in 1825, and subsequently in Scotland, 
Ireland, Brittany, and Wales. The most valuable addition to the information already 
collected was made in 1877 by Mr. Ehett-Camac, who found cup-and-iing marks, 
identical with the ones of this country, amongst the Kamaou Hills in India. The 
meaning of the symbols is fully understood by the natives, and is supposed to have 
reference to worship. Ciip-and-iing marks in Great Britain are in- 

timately connected with the burial rites, and therefore probably with the religious 
ceremonies of the ancient inhabitants of this country, since the symbols are fre- 
quently found carved on the stones of sepulchral circles and chambers, and on the 
cover stones of cinerary mms. A full investigation of the subject may be the 
means of throwing great light on the natoe of the religion which preceded Chris- 
tianity in this countiy. Examples of prehistoric sculpture from diffei*eut localities 
should be carefully compared. The remnants of Paganism incorporated in the 
superstitions of remote districts and found mixed with the ceremonies of the 
Christian church should l)e critically examined. The most successful method of 
conducting such researches is to work steadily backward from the historic period 
to the prehistoric, tracing the gradual course of development to its source. 

The remainder of the paper is devoted to a description of the magniflcent group 
of cup-and-ring sculptures found on rocks in the neighbourhood of IMey, in York- 
shire. 


4. Report of the JEartJi-worhs Committee ; being an acoomit of Excavations m 
Goesar^s Gamp, Folkestone . — Major-General Lane Fox, F.E.S., regrets 
that it has not been possible to complete tbis report in time for the 
present volume. 


5 On Excavations at Mount Cahurn, Lewes, Sussex. 
By Major-General Lane Fox, F.R.S, 


* Se« Dr. Grainger’s paper, Transactions of Sections, 1874. p. 73. 
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8ATX7BBAY, AUGUST 17, 1878. 
This Dejpartmmit did not meet. 


MONBAY, AUGUST 19, 1878. 


Tile following Papers were read : — 

1 . Methods and Besults of Aleasitr emeu ts of the Ga^acity of JEunian Grama, 

By William Henry Flower, F.B.S. 

The capacity of the cavity of the cranium is one of its most important 
measurements, and at the same time one of the most difficult to ascertain. The 
results of about three thousand experiments were given in this communication. 
Two methods had been chiefly employed — 1. That of Broca, as described in his 
memoir Su?’ la Mensuration de la Capadte du Crane, Mem. de la Soci4t4 d’An- 
thropologie, T. 1®' ( 2 ® S^rie), Paris 1873 5 the material used being leaden shot. 

2. That of Busk, Note on a ready method of measuring the capacity of skulls,” 
“Joum. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. iii. p. 200. In both the author has had the 
advantage of the personal explanations and instructions of their respective in- 
ventors. When these two methods were used to measure the same skulls, the 
author found that the first invariably gave a larger capacity than the second, 
amounting generally to as much as 3 or 4 cubic inches. To ascertain which, or 
whether, either was absolutely correct, test skulls, prepared by stopping the larger 
n,pertures with wax, and impregnatii^ the bone tissue with melted parafiSn to 
make it impervious to fluids were employed. In these the capacity could be 
ascertained with exactness by means either of mercury or water. In a skull so 
prepared, Broca’s method of mensuration gave 70 cubic centimetres above the real 
capacity, Busk’s 10 to 15. A slight modification of the last, using mustard seed, 
and taking every care to fill both the cranium and the choremometer to the utmost 
by repeated shakings, gave veiy accurate results. The details of the method 
(which cannot be described in an abstract) were demonstrated to the audience. 

The results of the measurement of the collection of about a thousand crania 
in the Museum of the Koyal College of Surgeons of England were then described, 
but their value as afibrding the data for comparing difierent races was not great, 
owing to the insufficient numbers of each race available for comparison, as all 
immatm*e slmlls, i.e, those in which the basal suture was not closed, were rejected 
in the averages, and the sexes were carefully separated. To ascertain the influence 
of sex, all the skulls of whatever race in the collection in which the sex is abso- 
lutely known fi*om other evidence than that presented by the skull itself, were 
measured with the following result : — Sixty-three skulls of known males have an 
average of 1433 cubic centimetres. Twenty-four skulls of known females have 
fen average of 1224 cubic centimetres, giving the proportion of 1000 to 854, The 
largest normal skull in the collection is ^75 ; it is that of an Englishman of 
unknown history ; the smallest, a female Vedda, measures 960 cubic centimetres. 
The following are the averages of male skulls only, expressed in cubic centimetres, 
the numbers of the skulls measm’ed being placed in brackets. The insufficiency of 
many of these will be obvious, but they "may serve as approximations. With 
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regard to the higher races, especially the English, it must be noted that the skulls- 
e:mmined are those of the least intellectually dereloped portion of the community^ 
while with some of the lower races, it may be rather the reverse. The general' 
order in which the races are placed does not differ greatly from that of the tables 
of Barnard Bavis and Broca j but the actual capacities are all smaller ^ especially 
than those of the latter author, owing to the difierence of the method of measure- 
ment employed. West Coast of North America, mostly deformed (7), 1689; 
Lapps (4), 1569; Ancient Italian (11), 1558; Eskimo (17), 1646; Modern Greek 
(9), 1546; English (17), 1643; Guanches (6), 1498; Japanese (6), 1486; Kaffirs 
(7), 1485 ; Modem Italians (74), 1476 ; Ancient Egyptians (8), 1464 : Polynesians 
(18), 1454: Malays (17), 1433; Chinese (16), 1434; African Negroes of various 
iibes (36), 1377 ; Peruvians (47), 1345 ; Melanesians (30), 1318 ; Tasmanians (6), 
1809; Hindoos (28), 1306; Australians (36), 1386; Andamanese (4), 1230 
Veddas (3), 1205. 


2. Report of the Anthropometric Gommittee * — See Reports, p.,162* 


3. On a Colour Scale* By E. W. Brabrook. 

Having regard to Professor Broca’s types of colour of eyes, hair, and skin adopted? 
by the Association in their ‘Notes and Queries on Anthroplogy,’ and to the select 
tionmade from those typesby the Anthropometric Committee, thewriter drew attention 
toa very comprehensive scale of colours lately published by the Soci^td Stenochromique- 
of Paris, given to him by Dr. Paul Topinard, as affording a step towards imi; ersal 
scientific language on the matter. The scale comprises forty-two colours and about 
twenty shades of each, altogether more than 800 shades. The writer attempted to* 
identify Broca’s types of eye-colour vrith some of the shades of colours 4, 10, 13, 
18, 18,* 19, 33 and 34 in the scale ; and his types of hair and skin colour with soma 
of those of 3, 4, 6, 6, 32, 33, 34 and 35 — showing thatacompaiatively limited I'anga* 
would suffice for aU practical pmpo&es in anthropology. 


4. Left-handedness, By Henry Muirhead, ILI), 

The writer directed attention chiefly to the seeming hereditaiiness of left-handed* 
ness in some families instancing his own as one in which he had been unable to ti aca 
a single instance of left-handedness. Contrasted with this he gave statistics of a 
family (named White) in Cambuslang for a period of 133 y eai s. Of the indi \ id mils of 
this family so far as accui*ately known thirty-four used the right hand and nine the left: 
nearly twenty-one per cent. Information as to the othei members could not be relied 
on. Only one of the nine married and bad children whose right and left-handednesa 
was known (she had fi\ e children two of them left-handed) so that in the majority of 
the instances gi\en the parent was not left-handed. In all cases measured by the 
writer, left-banded individuals ba’ve the left foot from one-third to one-eighth of an 
inch longer than the right. The converse of this is usual in light-handed people. 

a ht-handed people in looking with one eye (the other being shut) use the right. 

left-handed females, so far as hitheito sciutini7ed, use the left. Of lei^handed 
males examined only two out of fouiteen used the left eye. 
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5. O 71 the Bvils arising from the me of Historical National Names as 
Scientific Tenrn, Bij A. L. Lewis. 

The propositions endeavoured to he established by the author were : (1) That 
there were at the first population of Europe certain primitive races, (of which three 
were particularly described) ; (S^) that these races are so mixed at the present day that 
representatives of them appear not only in most European nations, but in the same 
families, and among children of the same parents ; (3) that notwithstanding this 
mixture, and the enects which it must permanently have, racial characters display 
an ^tonishing permanence ; (4) that this mixture, being so slow in its effects, and yet 
Imving become so general, has probably been at work for a very gi‘eat length of 
time, so great that the peoples to whom the earliest history of Europe introduces us 
were probably nearly as much mixed as those of the present day ; (5) that it is de- 
sirable to discontinue the use of the political names of those peoples as ethnic names, 
and to employ othem based on the physical characteristics of the individual ; (6) 
that while physical characteristics are the only basis for a true division into races, 
yet in any practical application of this division the influence upon individuals of 
different races of a community of language, custom, history, or tradition must not be 
lost sight of, although these things do not prove community of race, but only the 
contact at some time or other of the races to whom they are now common. 


6. On some America^i lllmtratimis of new Varieties of Man. 
By Professor Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 


7. On the Gourses of Migration a^id Commerce, traced ly Art Belies and 
Beligions Emblems. By 3, S. Phenj^, LL.D., F.S.A, 

In this paper references were first made to some remarkable sculptures of the 
oldest historical notice, existing in the mountains of Asia Minor, particularly the 
Niobe of Homer, on Mount Sipylus, and the Sesostrit. figure at Nymphio, and 
subs^uently, to the various colossi and other rock-hewn sculptures in the Sporades 
and Oyclades, having alfinily, by similaidty of style, to those of Asia Minor.* It was 
then mentioned that according to Strabo, tmdition showed that the religion of this 
part of Asia Minor was transferred to the south of Gaul, in the ancient ci^ of Ma5- 
silia, now Marseilles, and thence consequently it spread over the west of Europe. 
That this religion brought with it the idea of the colossal in representation, which 
probably accoimts for the ancient colossal figures in Biittany and Britain, and the 
love for the colossal still found over the whole of that pait of Prance lying between 
Marseilles and Brittany, the old route of tin ti’affic between Britain and the Medi- 
terranean. Still existing Phoenician customs were referred to on the same route, 
and then references were made to some discovexies on this route, and in the south 
of Britain and the south of Ireland, which tended to the conclusion that the articles 
discovered were introduced by Oriental, probably by Phoeuician traders. One of 
these was a sculptured human head in the exact style of Assyrian art, as found at 
Nineveh, and which was discovered some slight distance under the surface on the 
estate of the Earl of Mount Edgeumbe, in Devonshire, who had drawn the attention 
of the author of the paper to it, and finmished him with a photogi’aph. AnotheiT 
was a bronze mask or head found in a bog in the bouth of Ireland, near the Galtee 
mountains ; it was the property of Lord James Butler, by whom the particulars and 
a photograph were furnished to Dr. Phen^ with a request that he would give his 
attention to the matter, and throw what light he was able on the subject ; and to 
which, in response to such request, the author had devoted much time and research. 
This bronze represented the head of a cow, and had a close resemblance to the head 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae, which he identified as the head of Hera, 
The latter relic was minutely examined by Dr. Phen<S at Athens, every facility 
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Iming afforded him by the Greek Government. The Mycense head was silver, with 
horns thickly plated with gold, and the head found in Ireland was a bronze onp,vdth 
the horns (missing) made to take on and off, thereby clearly indicating that they were 
capable of being removed for security, and were therefore, no doubt, also golden. 
Both the heads had the sun disc on the forehead, but the bronze one, which he con- 
sidered was evidently of Phoenician workmanship, had also the emblem of Astarte 
or Ashtoreth, the Sidonian deity, on the forehead. In the mask found in Ireland, 
the tongue protruded, indicating sleep or rest, and this symbolism was further- ex- 
emplified by the crescent moon being placed beneath the sun disc, and so indicative 
of her rest or sleep, a strong amilitude when taken in connection with the well- 
known appeal to the priests of Baal, who must have represented their deities in 
action or occupation, Cry aloud, for he is a god, either he is talking, or he is pur- 
suing, or sleepeth, and must be awaked.” Dr. Phen6, who had gone carefully over 
the whole districts referred to in Asia Minor, Greece, the Levant, and the complete 
course in France, found a cow’s head sculptured iu the island of Paros, and another 
on part of an ancient temple now forming the lintel of a Greek chm*ch near Amyclse, 
not far from Sparta. Another object of great interest was represented, as were all 
the others, by a fine photograph representing a bronze figure of a deity, shown to he 
the Tyrian Hercules, found at Vienne, near Besan^on, not far from the old route re- 
ferred to, through Gaul. This deity bore on its head an enormous crown comjposed 
of hammers, the number of which agrees with the united number of the Kahiri of 
Samothrace and the Cyclopes of Sicily, their occupation being the same, viz. that 
of metallurgists. Dr. Phene considers they represented the same personifications, 
hut lost the attributes of divinity as their traditions were brought westward. The 
attitude of this deity and a vessel he holds in his right hand agree with the repre- 
sentation of one of the Kabiri on a coin of Pergamns. 
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T7TJSSDAT, AUGUST 20, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Les Races Andmnes de VIrlande. TJtiliie de V etude des traditions gui 

les concernent pour V eihiogmjpMe de VRurope primitive* Par Henri 
Martin. 

^ J’ai d^sir^ presenter a cette savante association ^uelques observations snr un 
STijet qui me semble digne d’int^ret et qni m^rifcerait de plus amples d^veloppe- 
ments ; mais j^aurai atteint mon but si j’ai pu attirer I’attention de ^assistance sur 
la question qui me pr^occupe : cette question, c’est la concordance que je crois 
trouver entre les r^sultats qu’obtiennent actueUement les reeherches des anthropo- 
logistes et des ethnographes sur les \ieilleb populations du continent et les r^sultats 
que donne I’^tude des traditions historiques et l^gendaires de Tlrlande. 

Les anthropologistes signalent une race brune brachycephale qui existe le long 
du Danube dans les regions ou ont domind jadis les Gaidois blonds dolicoc^phales ; 
on retrouve cette race brune en France, dans la Oeltiqiie de C^sar (France centrale) 
et plus ou moins dans le reste de la France ; on la retrouve austi a des proportions 
diverses en Angleterre, Galles, £co8se, Irlande. On la retrouve partout melee 
aux Gaulois ou Oeltes blonds ou chatains et aux yeux bleus. Ces hommes bruns 
^taient la race dominie : les grands Gaulois blonds de rhistoire grecque et romaine 
^taient la race dominante. 

Examinons maintenant ce que nous donnent les traditions irlandaises. 

LTrlande semble d’abord occup^e par des sauvages qui n’ont pas de nom dans 
ITiistoire; puis anivent successivement pliisieurs essaims, plusieurs colonies de 
Oeltes primitifs dont les ^tablissements ne subsistent pas, mais dont le souvenir 
cependant persists-; leurs conducteurs supposes sont ^videmment des personnages 
m^hologiques, de vieilles divinit^s qu’on a transform^es beaucoup plus* tard en 
personnages humains. Un de ces noms imports a signaler : le nom de N^medh, et 
parce que Ntoedh est Fancetre suppose des colonies posterieures qui r^ussirent 
enfin a s^etabHr d’une maniere durable en Irlande, et parce que ce nom de N^medh 
se retrouve partout dans les traditions des peuples celtiques, depuis FIrlande 
jusque dans la Gaule d^Asie (Galatie) : il d^igne tout ce qui est ancien, vene- 
rable, sacr6 : c’est le nom m^me des sanctuaires druidiques. 

A la race de Ntoedh, suivant la tradition, appartient done le premier peuple 
qui ait laisse des ti'aces subsistantes en Irlande, le peuple des Fir-Bolgs. On avoulu 
en faire des Beiges, mais ils n’ont pas le moindre rapport avec les Beiges de C^sar, 
qui sont les plus r^cents, en Occident, des grands Gaulois blonds. Les Fir-Bolgs 
sont au contmire trfes anciens, et ils sont une petite race brune. Comment alors la 
tradition en fait-elle une branche des descendants de Is^Smedh, e’est-a-dire des 
Oeltes ou Gaulois ? O^est que, s’ils n’etaient pas de meme sang, ils 4taient de 
mdme langue et de moeurs analogues plus ou moins ; ils ^taient eeltisSs quand ils 
vinrent en Irlande ; les noms d’hommes et de lieux qui proviennent d’eux sont des 
noms celtiques comme ceux des premieres colonies et comme ceux des autres 
immigrations post^rieures. 

Oette observation relative aux Fir-Bolgs d’lrlande est 6galement applicable 
aux Ligures de Gaule et dTtalie, ce peuple brun, mel€ aux Oeltes, qui, dans les 
temps historiques, ne parlait plus d’autre langue que la langue des Gaulois ou 
Oeltes. 

Parmi les usages celtiques qu’avaient les Fir-Bolgs, la tradition leur attribue 
celui d’^lever des tumulus, des monuments m^galithiques, quoique les plus con- 
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aid&aWes de ces monmnents ue leur soient point attribu^s. En Angleterre, da 
mime, on signale les lestes bracbyclp^hales trouvis dans les rowManmos c[ui 
paraissent se rapporter aux frer^ des blx’-Bolgs d^Irlande. 

An buitieme siecle avant Tire cbritienne, pen de temps apris la venue des Fir- 
Bolgs, la tradition, suivant les Annales des Qiiatre Maitres, lait arriver un peupla 
nouveau : il s^appelait la race de la Deesse Dana ou des Dieux deDana: ce sont de 
gxands hommes blonds aux yeux bleus, des dxiiides autrement organises que les 
druides bretons, avec une mytbologie diffirente et qui parait antlrieiire. Oe peuple 
I organisation sacerdotale conquiert Tlrlande aur les EnvBolgs et les assujitit. tin 
vieux poeme bardique sur la bataille de Moytura ou les Dananniens vainquirent les Fir- 
&lgs, contient une particularity bien remarquable, que Lady Ferguson a signalle dans 
son excellent livre On the Ancient Irieh before the Conqmst, A Tlpoque ou le poeme 
fut Icrit, les G^els d’lrlande ne portaient depuis bien des siecles que des glaives de 
far : cependant les bardes se souvenaient si bien de Page du bronze, que Tauteur da 
poeme expHque la diffdrence qui existait entre Parmement des Dananniens et celui 
des Fir-Bolgs ; ces derniers nWaient que de mauvaises Iples triangulaires, lar^s,. 
courtes, mal fabriqules ; les autres avaient des dples plus longues, mieux fabri- 
qules, mieux affil^es, de forme lllgante Or, vous pouvez vlilfier au Museum de 
njish Eoyal Academy Pexactitude du poete : ces deux sortes d’lples sont rankles 
dans les vitrines k cdtl les imes des autres. Vous avez II. les armes dont se ser\aient 
les deux peuples rivaux il y a 2,600 ans. 

J’ai fait remarquer Paccord qui me paraissait exister entre les observations 
anthropologiques et la traction. H y a aussi accord entre la tradition et les 
philologues, les linguistes. La linguistique nous montre une grande famille de 
mnguea, la fe-noille aryenne, se formant dans PAsie centrale, et en conclut que nos 
aieux, ceux-la du moins qui nous ont donnd nos langues europlennes, sont venus de 
cette rl^on. La tradition irlandaise ne remonte pas jusqu’l PAsie centrale, maia 
eUe est sur la route ; elle fait venir les diverses colonies de la Thrace, de la Grice, 
c'est-ardire du Pont-Euxin et de PAsie-Minem’e, en rlsuml, de POrient, Pea 
importent les fables, et les infiltrations classiques, relativement modemes, qui 
altirent ici les vieux souvenirs celtiques ; le fond, c’est la marche des immigrations- 
d’Oiient en Occident. Je ferai observer que la tradition welche ou cymiyque de 
Galles est en accord avec la tradition irlandaise. Lhu Gradam, ancienne divinitd 
que les Tiiades transforment en conducteur de peuple, amene les Oymrys du pays 
de P£te {JBro hc^)^ ou, dit la glose, est a present Constantinople. 

Pom* les Dananniens, les Tuatha-De-Danann, il y a qiielque chose de particulier, 
et qui mliite gi'ande attention. Ils ne viennent pas tout di*oit de POrient ; ils 
yiennent de Lochlin, c’est-l-dire de la Scandinavie. 

H y a des traditions qui les font venir 1,200, et jusqu’a 1,600 ans avant Plre 
chrltienne ; mais la plus accrdditle, celle qu’ont choisie les Quatre Maitres^ dans 
leurs giandes Annales d’lrlande, fixe leur avSnement au huitieme siecle seiilement. 

Or, les ytudes des savants du Nord nous foui*nissent ici un rapprochement tres 
fmppant. Les savants Suldois et Danois font remonter appro rimativement a 
huit silcles envii’on avant Pere chi’ltienne Parrivee en Scandinaxie d’un peuple 
qui suecede a celui qui elevait des monuments megalithiques. Ce nouveau peuple 
construit des tumulus ou il n’y a plus de grottes de grandeb pierres, mais des 
chamhres foneraires en petits matlriaux, ou Pon trouve les guerriers non incinyrls, 
avec leurs grandes Iples de bronze, plus longues, plus larges, plus lourdes que les 
yples irlandaises, et parfois avec les restes de leal’s vetements. Ces conqu(?rants 
sont, j’en suis convaincu, les Oimbres de Phistoire romaine, Oeltea de race, et partis 
du Pont-Euxin pour le Kord a la meme dpoqiie ou leurs frires les Bretons en 
partaient pour POccident. L’archyologie ne signale dans la Scandinavie rien 
a’intermydiaire entre ces hommes aux grandes ep^es de bronze et aux ornements 
d’or,^ auxquels apparfenaient aussi les grandes trompettes de bronze, — rien d’inter- 
mldiaiTe, dis-je, entre les Oimbres et les Scandinaves, les guerriers aux dples de 
fer et aux ornements d’argent, qui ne paraissent dans le Nord qu’au commencement 
de Plre chrltienne. 

TJn passage du grand glograpbe Strabon me parait se rapporter a la migration 
des Chmbres et des Bretons vers le Nord et POuest. Sti*abon rappelle ime tradition 
soivant laquelle une double Imigratioii de Oimmlriens et de Venites ou Illnltes 
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serait partie du Pont-Euxin ^ une ^poque ^ost^rieure d la redaction de riliade^ 
mais ant^rieure a cette autre (5mig;ration cimm^rienne done parle Ililrodote et 
que d^termina I’inTasion des Scytiies six siecles avant notre 6re. Oela nous 
donnerait encore a peu pres liuit siecles a^vant noti'e hie, I’lliade 6tant considered 
comme datant d’environ neuf siecles avant Jesus-Olirist. Les Veii^tes sont restes 
celtises et meies aux Celtes en Italie, en Armorique, en Galles, en Ecosse. 

Voici comme ces migrations des Oimmeriens ou Cimbres me paiadssent nous 
ramener aux Tuatba-De-Danann. Les Cimbres remplacent dans le Nord la 
peuple des monuments megalitbiques. Or, la tradition irlandaise fait venir les 
Dananniens de Scandina^de k une Ipoque qui se rapproche de la venue des Cimbres 
dans le Noid. NTest-il pas probable que la caste sacerdotale du Nord a ^migrd 
devant les conqu^rants, avec une partie de la population, et quelle est ani^^e 
en Irlande, ou la tradition lui attiibue les plus imposants des monuments m(^gali- 
tbiques, Newgrange et autres ? 

A propos des Cimbres, Pline cite quelques mots de leur langue, qui ont ime- 
pbysionomie tout-d-fait bretonne, et Tacite nous dit que les ^stii (Estoniens ?) 
parlent une langue tres voisine du breton. 

Pour me r^sumer sui’ les Dananniens, ils sont, a mes yeux, une branebe des 
premieres migrations celtiques dont N^medb est le prototype. Ils auraient les 
constructems des monmnents m^galitbiques en Scandinane, pendant que d^autres 
Celtes piimitifs, leurs fr^res, construisaient nos monuments de Graule (Bretagne et 
autres), d’ Albion, etc. Newgrange et les autres grands monuments dananniens 
d’lrlande seraient done posteriem\s ft Camac, Locmaiiaker, etc., quoique appaidenant 
& la meme tradition et k une biancbe analogue des Celtes. Les signes symboliques 
des monuments de Bretagne et ceux des monuments irlandais, sans etre absolument 
pareils, sont tres analogues ; il n^y a que ce qu^on pounuit nommer une difference 
de dialectes. 

Les Tuatba-De-Danann, vainqueurs des Eir-Bolgs, fment, a leur tour, deux 
siecles apres, suivant la tradition, vaincus par de noiueaux conqu^rants, les Scotts 
ou Mildsiens, clans b^roiques, qui subjuguerent les tiibus sacei dotales. Les Mil^siens, 
eux, seraient venus du Sud-Ouest, comme les Dananniens, du Nord-Est. Ils ^taient 
partis de I’Espagne. Ils ^taient moins blonds, ebatains ; ils semblent avoir hth de 
race plus ou moins m^lang^e: je les appellerais volontiers des Oeltiberes. Je 
poserai seulement deux questions en ce qui les conceme : 1®^ Avaient-ils d4ja les 
armes de fer quand ils arrherent? Les Gaulois du Danube, qui, apres avoir envabi 
Test de la Gaule, envabirent lltalie, avaient deja les ep^es de fer lor&qu’ils prirent 
Eome, pr&s de quatre sikles avant notre ere, et les Oeltiberes, de leur e6t4, eiireut 
de bonne beure des glai’v es de fer, et de meilleure trempe que ceux des Gaulois. 

2®. Ce qu^on dit de la religion des Mil^siens est singulier. Tiibus li^roiques, ils- 
devaient oir des dieux b6‘oiques ; on leur attribue cependant des dieiix cosmogo- 
niques; Crom, leim grand dieu, est un Cbronos, un Satume: son nom-\eutdire 
courhe, la courbe g^n^ratrice du cercle qui se referme siu* lui-meme : il est entoure 
de douze dieux inferieurs, comme une ann^e mystique avec ses doiize mois. Oela 
coiiTiondrait bien mieux aux Dananniens qu’aux Milesiens. Serait-ce une partie 
de la mytbologie danannienne dont Cormac ne nous parle pas dans son Glossaire, 
lorsqffil cite la d^e&se Dana et la famille de dieux i^sue d’elle? Les Scotts 
auraient-ils re^ii ee mythe des Dananniens ? 

Je terminerai, quant a ces \ieux peuples, en ^mettant le voeu que Ton entre- 
prenne de fouiller les tumulus irlandais qiu passent pour les plus anciens, ceux qui 
sont cens<5s etre les tombeaux de Beatb, d’Eire ou Oeasair, et autres personnages 
prdtendus couducteurs des premieres colonies. On ffy ti'oiivera pas les restes de 
ces ^tres my tbiques; mais ou pourra y trou\er des objets arcbaiques ties 
int^ressants pour les etudes pr<5-bistoriques ou, pour mieux dire, pour les etudes 
des origines de I’bistoire. 

Permettez-moi d’aj outer une observation personnelle : j’ai visit<5 uue partie des 
comtds de Galway et de Mayo: je comptais v rencoutrer en majorite lea 
descendants des Eir-Bolgs: j’ai vu au contraire dominer dans cette con tree la 
race blonde aux yeux bleus, de beaucoup la plus nombreiise. 

Dans la stance du vendredi 16, M. le major-general Lane Eox a hi un tres 
interessant rapport sur le camp de Oe&ar, a Foilcestoue, et sur le Mount Cabiirn, 
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en Sussex. Les oljservations de son rapport peuvent s’appliquer a plusieurs ^des 
anciennes foiidfications appel^es en France camjfs de Cesar ^ et qui sont d’anciens 
oppida celtiques occup^s bien apr^s O^sar par les Romains ; mais un plus grand 
nombre de ces oppida celtiques, en France, n’ont jamais et^ occup<fe par les 
Bomains: je citerai le pr^tendu ca7np de Cesar pres Dieppe, auquel une tradition 
sans doiite mieux fondde donne le nom de citd de Lime et ou Ton trouve des 
objets de provenance celtique tres ancienne. 

J’^mettais le voeu que I’on fouiMt les tumulus irlandais r^putds les plus 
^nciens ; la fouille pratiqude dans un des tumulus de Moytura a ddjS. donn4 un 
r^sultat : ce tumulus passe pour le tombeau d’un des cbefs des Fii'-^lgs. On 
jl& trouT^ une urne tr^ primitive, on les ornements fort simples paraissent avoir 
4U creusds avec I’ongle dans la terre avant la cuisson. Oeci se rappoi'te bien 
avec les traditions sur les Fir-Bolgs, qui passent pour beaucoup moins civilisds que 
leurs vainqueurs les Tuatha-De-Danann. A ceux-ci appartiendraient les urnes 
beaucoup plus finement orn^es et de forme assez ^Idgante, trouv^es dans d’autres 
tumulus, et tres analogues par le style avec celles des monuments de France. 

Je remercie la savante assemtl^e d’avoir bien voulu m^entendre et serai tres 
satisfeit si quelques-unes des personnes 4clair4es qui la composent prennent int6ret 
aux questions que j’ai toucbdes et contribuent par leurs lumieres k les rdsoudre. 

Une derniere observation me revient a propos de T^criture Ogham. 11 ne 
parait pas douteux qu’elle provienne des TuatbarDe-Danann. S’ils ont habile la 
Scandinavie avant llrlande, ils n’y employaient pas encore I’Ogbam, puisqubn ne 
le trouve pas sur les monuments m^galitMques du Nord ; c’eat done depuis leur 
arriv^e en Irlande qu’ils Tout invents, et Ton pent le qualifier sp^cialement de 
caractere druidique irlandais. 

% On some objects of Ethnological Interest collected hi India and its Islands* 
By V. Ball, 3£.A., RG,8. 

IMr. Ball exhibited and described a number of objects Tvhich he had collected in 
some of the least-knovoi and -wildest parts of India, and in the Nicobar and Anda- 
man Islands. 

From the peninsular there were a series of stone implements, having a marked 
resemblance to certain well-known forms of wide distiibution. There were also 
some peculiar adze-shaped implements, found in Western Bengal, which had served 
to confiim a previously expressed supposition* as to a prehistoric connection having 
existed between the Mwidas of Bengal and the Muns of Burmah. 

Other objects shown were battle-axes and musical instruments used by the 
Khonds of Orissa ; fire-sticks from Sambalpur ; and boomerangs from Katiawar. 

Mcobar Islands . — Photogi’aphs of the villages and people of these islands served 
to illustrate the peculiarity of the structure of the houses and the costume of the ^ 

S le, which latter was further exemplified by some wooden figures, which the' 
or considered were rather to be regarded as effigies of the departed than as 
idols. The tail-like strips of cloth which hang from the waist and trail on the 
ground were probably the cause of tlie ancient belief in the existence of tailed men 
on some of the islands in the Bay of Bengal. In one of the editions of Ptolomy’s 
map, islands which were not improbably intended to represent the Nicobars are 
labelled Satyrormi inside tres gnarwni mcole caudas at sunt safyrorum habere 
•dkentur^ Other objects from the same islands were a specimen of picture-writing ; 
ear-cylinders ; cocoa-nut-shell water-vessels ; a copper-headed hog-spear, and a large 
sheet of cloth made of the heatenharkof a species of Celt is. The author gave 
his reasons for believing in the existence of a Negrito race similar to the Andamanese 
in the interior of the Nicobars. 

Aandaman Islands . — ^The objects from these islands which were exhibited and 
‘described were, human skulls adomed with shells, and which had been carried by 
the relatives of the deceased slung on their shoulders; glass bottle flakes, used for 
shaving; necklaces of turtle bones ; a cooking vessel of sim-dried clay in a bamboo 
frame; bows and arrows of peculiar shapes; bones of turtle and Dugong from a 

* By General Sir Arthur Phavre, 
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trophy ; and oysters from a kitchen midden, the latter being remarkable from the 
fact that the Andamans of the present day do not, it is said, eat oysters, though 
they do eat other sheH-fish. In conclusion the author remarked that ingenious in 
construction as some of the objects were, their invention probably dated back to a 
long distant time, since, in his experience, no savages of the present day ever invented 
a new implement or changed the manner of performing any single custom of their 
lives. 


3. Notes on the Tribes of Midian, By Captain E». F. Burton. 
See Section E, p. 630. 


4, Notes on some Tribes of Tropical Aborigmes. By T. J. Hutchinson, 
late Her Majesty^s Gmisul at Callao, 

The memoir commenced by the author’s statement of the tribes he was about to 
speak of being some of those in the tropical regions of West Africa and South 
America, with whom he had become acquainted during his twenty-three years of 
going to and fro in climes beyond the seas. Its chief object was to tell peculiarities 
of these tribes — to show the analogies in superstitions and social bariDarities, as 
well as in a sort of indigenous civilization, amongst peoples of different races, 
dwelling on different sides of the globe. The Aborigines of Tropical Africa were 
first introduced under the different heads of — 1. Pagan Superstitions. 2. Domestic 
Slavery, 3. Polygamy. 4-, Cannibalism. 5. Social Barbarities. C, Idioms or 
Languages. A debcription was given of the peculiar ideas in parts of W estern Africa 
about the first Creation of Man. From this the author went on to the Tropical African 
system of j^olytheism — Serpent worship in Fernando Po was described as existing in 
the fact of the skin of a large kind of boa constrictor, called the Boukaronkon ” 
being annually suspended from a tree in the " Eeossa (or laige forum space for 
palavers), and all the children born within the previous year being carried out by 
their mothers, and then* little hands held up to touch the tail of the serpent. The 
people of the Egbo or ‘ tiger ^ tribe have an idea of an Almighty power, whom they 
entitle Abasi Ibum.” But as he is believed to be the Creator of all things incom- 
prehensible, they woi’ship a subordinate god-head whom they entitle Idem-Efik. 
Their superstition of making what they entitle devil houses in obsequies for the 
dead, wherein are put furniture, drink, eatables, and cloth, were shown to be pre- 
cisely the same as exist amongst the Mongolian tribes in the Feejee Islands, as 
described by Dr. Leeman. Tms people (the Efiks) at Old Calabar, likewise ad- 
minister Afias,” or Ordeals, metendedly to detect crime, but in reality to keep the 
slave class in subjugation. They have also a biennial custom of purifying them 
towns from evil spirits. Domestic slavery was described in Western Tropical 
Africa, where all the women, from the wives of Kings and Chiefs downwards, were 
described as slaves. There is a custom on the Gold Coast to buy or appropriate 
out of the mhiage of domestic slavery a boy or gild, and bestow on him or her the title 
of Orabbah or Oerah.” This signifies that they aa*e to be looked on as the soul or 
spirit of master or mistress. They are treated weU, n ever asked to work, wear chains 
of gold round their necks, with a medallion of gold, and when then* owners die they 
are Irilled to accompany them into the next world. The two social institutions o*f 
Polygamy and Cannibalism were touched on briefly. — An analogy was pointed out 
between the practice which existed amongst the Moxos, a tribe of South Americans 
now extinct, and the people of Old Calabar, when the author was out there twenty- 
five years ago, of the barbarous practice of killing twins. The paper touched on the 
tribes of South American Indians— the Tobas, Guaicaruses, Abipons, and Mocovis 
— seen by the author in the tropical parts of the Gran Chaco, which he traversed in 
1863. The Ohimoo people of Peru were also spoken of. Differences of idioms be- 
tween the tropical Africans living almost in contiguous districts were related, and 
the same shown to exist in Bolivia (within the tropics also), where in one province 
thirty-seven different tribes of Indians existed in former times, each tribe naving a 
different idiom, and many of them having such a limited knowledge of arithmetic 
as to be able to count only to five, and some to three. 
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5 Oil the Prehistoric Belations of the Bahjlonian, Bgijptian, and Ghinese 
Gharacfers and GnUure. By BTyde Ciarke, V.P.A.8., F.P.fif.S. 

RefeiTing to the relationship of these three groups of characters, the Tvriter 
o-ave illustrations of a community; of meaning and form, and of a diversity of 
£)und. This indicated that the original words attached to the characters belonged 
to some eai’lier language different from these, and in which the sounds having 
identical meanings corresponded. Taking the cuneiform characters for ita and Ba 
they were in opposition (equivalent to Together they formed the word 

Kaba, a well-known recognisable prehistoric negative used for Not, Death, 
Ac. In Chinese the roots 7 and 75 for No and Not indicate a com- 
bination of the same characters (3CK). In the ancient Shwo wen there are 
three arms on each side, so that the ori^nal form may be indicative of two hands 
in opposition. Further, while in later times Kappa is K, in square Hebrew Oaph 
is nearer to 0, and Oaph means the Hollow of the Hand and is female, and in oppo- 
sition to its neighbouiing letter Yod, which signifies the Hand or emblem of the 
man or male. On the other side Akkad 42 of Lenormant, soun^ng Ka and ^ 
is a square character (onginally converted from round 0), and signifying Mouth, 
Speak. The square Chinese character 30 tignifies Mouth, Speak, and sounds 
K’eu and g-afp). No. loO Akkad square signifies Presence ( = Face) and enclosure 
( - Field) . The Chinese character for Face 100, and for Garden 102, correspond to 
Akkad. No. 204 Akkad signifies both House and Speak, conjunctions of meaning 
for the same soimd to be found in the AMcan or prehistoiic languages,^ No. 71 
Akkad stands for Fish, Ship, equivalents for which are found in Afinca. No, 
459 Akkad ( || or =) stands for Son, Water, River, also combined as one word 
in Africa. No. 354 Akkad signifies Tongue and Serpent, again combined in Africa. 
In Chinese square characters, converted from round (□ for 0), are used lor 
equivalents prehistoricaUy, and psychologically and philologically connected, 
as Round, Circle, Eye, to See, Sun, Moon, Face, Head, Ear, Mouth, to Say, 
Bound, Mother. The favourite sound in Chinese for this gi'oup is M, (as in 
English Mouth, Moon, Mother). This series is continued in the alphabets, the 
Phoenician, Sabean, Safa, and some of the features may be recognised in modern 
Roman as 0. Indeed, in the alphabets many emblems of the ancient Nature- 
worship, or emblems may be recognised as I, fc^,C,U, 0,V, 0, S, T, A? M,4>,K. 
With regard to the comparative pmlology of Akkad, Mr. Clarke continued to 
resist the Ugrian classification of M. Ujfaivy, and showed that the roots in Akkad 
and in Ugrian can be identified with those of the languages of prehistoric chaa*acter 
of the Old and New World, but remarkably in Houssa, Mandingo, Pulo, Timbuktu, 
.‘Vku, of AMca. Thus they approach in their affinities the Kolarian group of 
India as much as the Ugrian, and must precede the Dravidiaii or Tamil. This 
afforded independent evidence, in contradiction of the Semitic theoiy of IVl. Jlalovy, 
that the transliteration assigned to Aldcad words by Lenormant is correct. At 
the same time we must allow for an earlier epoch of culture in characters and in 
mythology, antecedent to that of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Ohin<‘se, and cor- 
responding to that of the moundbuilders. With regard to tlie Egyptian mythology 
Mr. Clarke gave illustrations of the prehistoric origin of Pasht (the moon) vSob 

[Shepi], (Siva), and Kaba. He again maintained with regard to and yy 

that in cuneiform, the vowel A, is male, and A? the vowel U and 0, is female. 


6. On the Sjpread of the Sclavs, By H. H. Howobth. 
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WHDA^JSSDATy AVGUBT 21, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. On Flint Invplements in Egypt mid in Midian* By Captain E». F, Burton. 
See Section E, p. 630. 


2, Notices of an Expiring Race on the Bhutan Frontier, 
By T. Durant Beighton. 


3. Report of Excavation of a Bom Gave near Tenby, 8. Wales. 
See Reports, p. 209. 


4. Liscribed Bone Implements. By J. Park Barrison, M,A. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Plymouth last year, I exhibited 
some marks upon chalk, irom the entrances of subterraneous galleries, at Oissbury, 
near Worthing, made by neolithic flint-workers for the purpose of obtaining 
materials for tools and weapons. They were of two kinds ; — 

1. Symbols, such as are often seen on ancient coins. 

■n.6.r:Kf^.xx. 

2. Simpler aigns, and straight lines in different combinations. 

Both descriptions of marks have been pronounced by eminent palceographists 
to be Rimes, or adaptations of early characters by a semi-barbarous people. 

No sufficient evidence, however, existed that the marks at Oissbury were con- 
temporaneous with the galleries until March last, when the discovery of a skeleton 
buried with British rites, and with flint implements only associated with it, some 
ten feet higher than the entrance of a gallery, over which there were signs of a 
similar description to some in the second category (believed to be the earliest), 
removed all doubt respecting their antiquity. 

Search has since been made for runes of eaily date in France, which has re- 
sulted in the acquisition of evidence of an inductive kind that brief inscriptions, 
possibly only charms, but perhaps names and dedications, were in use in very early 
times in Western Europe. Some twenty examples (all on implements of horn 
or bone) have been found in various museums, and the collections so opportunely 
brought together this summer at the Paris ExWbition. 

There are also rune-like incisions on a bone which bears the remarkable outline 
of a horse, from the upper strata of the Victoria cave at Settle,* which are very 
sim i l ar to marks in the second category at Oissbury.f And it should be mentioned, 

* * Joum. Anthrop. Inst.’ vol. viii. p. 182. 

t I have also very recently heard that Bunes have been found on a bone needle 
CO. Kilkenny. 
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tliat the marlis on the butts of two lance-points, of which gi'aphic representations 
are given in the ^Beliquias Aquitanicse/ are considered by Ihe accomplished editor 
(Professor Rupert Jones) to be inscriptive. 

It is not supposed that any of the early races, either in France or England, 
invented written characters. All that it is necessary to assume is that a know- 
ledge of letters may have been acqjuired by commerce or contact ” from a people 
in a higher state of civilisation, just as bronze was introduced into neo-lithicj 
France from the East at what appears to ha-^e been a less remote period. 

In support of this I may mention that Professor Rhys, from a critical study of 
the Ogham characters, arrived some time back at the conclusion that they must 
have been founded on an earlier alphabet, which he considers would ultimately 
have been derived from the East.* Owing, howe'ver, to the perishable nature of 
the material (viz. wood) on which the earlier Rimea aie traditionally supposed to 
have been inscribed, no remains were believed to be in existence. 

It is important, so far as the more distinctive forms at *Cissbury are concerned, 
that the significant fret should be known that coins have been found on the coast 
of Sussex, which IMr. Ernest TMUett informs us aie of the ty^ of those of Sex, a 
Oart^inian colony in the South of Spain : t and some of the Runes of that district* 
are like the symbols at Oissbury last alluded to. 


5. The Frimiiive Summ Familif, By 0, Staniland Wake, M,A,L 

After an examination of the theories of Mr. MacLennan, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, all of which assumed that, owing to the un- 
certainty of paternity, the primitive human family was based on kinsmp through 
the female only, it was shown that such an assumplion is not consistent with the 
social phenomena exhibited among uncultured peoples, which require the full recog- 
nition of relationship through the male as well as through the female, and that, 
while the clan or gentile organization is based on the latter, the primitive authority 
of the father as the head of the family is perpetuated m the tribal organization. 


* See ' Lectures on Welsh Z hilology.’ Trubner, p. 366. 
t ‘Numismatic Chxon.,’ 1878, vol. xvii. New Series. 
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DEPARTMENT OP ANATOMY AND PflYSIOLOGT. 

Chairman of the Department -E. McDonnell, Esq., M.D., P,R.S, 


mmSDAT, AUGUST 15, 1878. 
The B^artmeiit did not nieet^ 


FRIDAY, AUGUST IG, 1878. 

* Dr. McDonnell gave the following Address : — 

Since this Association met twelve months ago, the science of physiology has suf- 
fered an irreparable loss. In Pebruary last, Claude Bernard died, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. He was interred with a degree of pomp never in this country, 
and rarely even in Prance, accorded to men of science. His country showed how 
highly and how justly they estimated the merit of a man who—gentle, unobtrusive, 
modest— by the greatness of his genius and the brilliancy of his many discoveries, 
shed a lustre on 5ie land which ^ve him birth. 

It was my privilege to have been at one time a pupil of this illustrious physio- 
logist. It will be my pride if I can show to a thoughtful and cultivated audience, 
such as I have the honour to address, that the discoveries of my honoured master, 
although of necessity made by experiment on animals, have added much to that 
stock of knowledge which has conferred the greatest benefits upon mankind. 

In an address lilie this, limited to a short time, it would not be possible to give 
a detailed account of the work accomplished by Bernard. To do so would he to 
give a history of the progress of physiology for the last five-and-thirty years. His 
researches were so extensive and some of his discoveries so vast, that, by com- 
parison, they seemed to make others appear small, as the gigantic Californian pine 
seems to dwarf a goodly-sized oak which grows alongside it. Hence we speak of 
Bernard’s less important researches — of his minor discoveries, although of sufficient 
magnitude to have seemed great if made by another. Of these I cannot speak at 
length. Yet some of my hearers well know that the services which Bernard has 
rendered to science by his researches on the pneumogastric nerves, the fifth pair, the 
chorda tympani, the facial, etc., are not small. Assuredly, the same may be said 
for his observations on recurrent sensibility on the blood pr^sure and the gases 
of the blood ; on the variations of colour in this fiuid according to the active or 
passive condition of tiie functions of the organ traversed by it; on the variations 
of temperature during these conditions of functional activity or inactivity ; on the 
elective elimination by the glands of substances introduced into the economy, or of 
those which, as morbid products, accumulate in the system as the result of certain 
morbid states ; on the special character of the action of the varieties of the salivary 
secretions ; upon the influence of the nervous centres on the secretion of saliva ; on 
the electric phenomena manifested in nerve and muscle ; on albuminuria connected 
with lesions of the nervous system ; and (notably in its important practical bear- 
ings on uraemia) on the modifications of the secretions of the stomach and intes- 
tines after arrest of the elimination of urea through the natural channels. 
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Claude Beimid, in truth, left his mark deeply on every aspect of physiology on 
which he touched. His discoveries, however, as regards the lunciions of the pan- 
creas, of the liver, and concerning the vasomotor system of nerves, are those on 
wliich his fame will ever chiefly rest. 

It is not too much to say, that, prior to the communications made hy Bernard 
to the Society de Biologie'^ little or nothing definite was known of the normal 
action of the pancreatic fluid. Even a popular audience can form a judgment as 
to the practical value of Bernard’s researches in this direction. Before the pub- 
lication of his memoir the fluid secreted by the pancreas was regained as something 
destined to dilute the bile and render it less acrid— its tine action as a liquid taking 
a special and active part in the digestion of paiticular kinds of food was, we may 
say, unknown. Bernard was the fiist physiologist who obtained pure, healtlw 
pancreatic fluid ftom a lining animal. It was he who showed its reaction, lie 
demonstrated its extraordinary digestive power, not only over fats, but over other 
alimentary matters. He proved it to be the only one of the digestive liquids which 
at once forms a complete and permanent emulsion with fats. It is true l)r. Eichard 
Bright had before (in 1833) observed fatty diarrhoea as existing in cases of organic 
disease of the pancreas, but, in fact, his observations were barren, and did not 
serve to direct attention to the action of the pancreatic fluid in digestion until 
after Bernard's discoveries threw additional light on the question. Bernard’s 
researches on this subject ha^e been so thorough and complete that he has left 
little to be learned. Yet there are many excellent physicians, who in their daily 
practice profit hy his discoveries, who know little of the steps by which these dis- 
coveries were made. They prescribe pepsine and pancreatine in one form or 
another, but oftentimes they know as little of the discoverers of these agents as the 
cheesemonger does about the secretion or coagulation of the milk from which the 
cheese is made which he sells over his counter. It is hardly honest in such per- 
sons to form and express a dogmatic opinion upon what experimental physiology 
has done for practice without conscientiously endear ouring to inform themselves 
on this subject. 

As regards the work accomplished by the liver in the animal economy, Bernard 
did nearly as much as he did for the pancreas. As every one knows, the liver is a 
large organ ; it performs duties the importance of which to the health and happi- 
ness of manldnd can hardly be overrated. Yet up to the year 1857 medical men 
were in absolute ignoiance of one half of what the liver does. They knew that it 
secreted bile ; it was reserved for Bernard to discover another and no less impois 
tant function hitherio unknown. The majority of those engaged in practice even 
still, I believe, look upon the liver as if the principal duty of this gland were 
nothing else than the secretion of bile. It is certain, however, that it does other 
work, little, if at all, inferior in importance to the formation of biliary matters, and 
quite as necessary to the maintenance of health. Its power of making and storing 
up for a time within its cells, a material resembling starch, constitutes, without 
doubt, one of its most important functions. This no person will for a moment 
doubt who takes the trouble of ascertaining by expeiiment the immense increase 
or diminution in bulk which the liver may be made to undergo in the space of a 
few days by such changes of diet as iuorease or diminish the amount of this starch- 
like material in its tissue. 

It was in March 1867, that Bernard announced the important discovery of a 
material formed bv the liver closely resembling starch or rather dextrine of vege- 
table origin, and, like it, readily changing into sugar in tbe presence of ferments. 
Some of those present are aware that I have ventured to differ from my illustrious 
teacher as to the ultimate destination of this substance in the fl’niYYia.l economy. I 
Mefer, therefore, to designate it by another name than that which he gave to it. 
He called it sugar-formina’ substance (glycogenic substance or glycogene). This 
name involves the supposition that it is destined for the formation of sugar. It is 
not quite fair in science to give names which point directly to one’s own theory. 
As some of those who, like Dr. Pavy and myself, have investigated this subject 
with a good deal of care, have still reason to doubt the sugar-forming theory as 
regards this substance, we naturally prefer a name which does not involve this 
supposiiion. We widx it to be called animal starch or dextrine ( amyloid substance 
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or zoo-amyliue). But, call it "by what name we may, its discovery stands forth as 
a great fundamental fact. It would he difficult to imagine a discovery more ex- 
tended in its applications. In the course of his investigations on this subject, 
Bernard showed the influence of diet, of digestion, of inanition upon this function 
of the liver. lie showed the influence of the nervOvS and neiwous centres in rela- 
tion to it. He made the important disco\ery of the production of diabetes artifi- 
cially. He was led to discover a similar Junction as regards the formation of 
amyloid substance on the placenta. He built up an entirely new theory of diabetes, 
fundamentally changing the view hitherto held on this subject, and, in short, made 
the whole field his own. 

It is obvious to every one who allows himself calmly to reflect for a moment, 
that no physician can be a good practitioner who does not know something of the 
work done and the duties performed by the heart, or the stomach, or the lungs, 
etc., in a healthy state. Diseases are deviations from health ; to understand the 
one it is necessary to know something of the other. It must appear quite puerile, 
therefore, to any thinking person, the assertion that the discovery of an important 
new function in a great organ lilm the liver did not modify the practice of medicine 
and throw new light on disease, not of the liver alone, but throughout the whole 
frame. You wiH pardon me, therefore, if I again express my doubts of the intelli- 
gence or the honesty of those practitioners who treat contemptuously experimental 
physiology and such work as has been achieved by men like Claude Bernard. 

Baust, in his great soliloquy, addressing the Sublime Spirit of good, says : — 
Thou didst not grant to me merely the cold gaze of open-mouthed astonishment. 
Thou permitted&t me to see into the depths of Kature as into the bosom of a 
friend.” 

It has been the lot, no doubt, of a few among those whom I address, to have 
exhibited to some of their friends the circulation of the blood, as seen through the 
microscope, in the web of the frog’s foot. They will have been sti’uck, no doubt, 
as I have been, by the effect which this spectacle, when witnessed for the first time, 
has on different observers. Some look upon it much as they would upon a clever 
conjming trick. It is to them no more than a transformation scene on the stage 
is to a child. “ How fast it goes,” they say. They are astonished that anything 
of the kind should go on in a frog. T^e cold unintelligent gaze of open-mouthed 
wonderment is, perhaps, even too strong an expression for any emotion which stirs 
them. Others mere are who are struck dumb by the sight before them. One sees 
at once that they have caught a glimpse of a boundless prospect — ^that they feel 
it has been granted to them to see more deeply into the bosom of Nature than 
they have ever done before. One perceives, to use again Goethe’s words, that the 
Sublime Spirit has not turned to them his countenance in vain. 

There is an anecdote which I have dreamed of — as true, perhaps, as many such 
anecdotes are, yet full of beauty — that when Malpighi first showed to the Pope, 
whose ftiend and phyacian he was, this marvellous sight, his Holiness, having con- 
templated it for some moments in silence, raised his hands and eyes to heaven, 
repeating the “ Te Deum,” then, kneeling, thanked God for having permitted him 
to live to see so impressive a sight. Is it indeed true,” he asked, that this won- 
drous movement goes on within me and you and all men ? ” Being told that 
doubtless it was so, Mii’antur aliqui,” he said, using the words of St. Augustin, 

altitudines montium, ingentes fluctus maris, altissimos. lapsus fiuminum et gyros 
sidenim: — ^relinquunt seipsos nec mirantur!” Apparently, Pope Innocent XI. 
\dewed with less jealousy and suspicion than many ecclesiastics are wont to do, 
those divine writings traced on the face of Nature (too little studied by the theo- 
logian), the interpretation and decipherment of which is the province and the plea- 
sure of the man of science. 

I have been led to this reflection, as it appears to me to explain the difference 
between various individuals when contemplating some new disclosm’e in natmal 
science ; it illustrates the fashion in which the discovery to which I next allude is 
viewed by difterent classes of minds. A small filament of nerve, no thicker than a 
tiny silken thread, is divided in a rabbit’s neck. Immediately a change is observed 
in the pupil of the eye on the same side. The ear on that side is felt to be obviously 
hotter than the other ; the blood-vessels on that side of the head throb and contain 
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more blood. This same small filament of nerve is galvanized, and the reversal of 
the above phenomena is found to take place. To some this ohsei ration is not only 
a mere meaningless jugglers trick, but a cruel one. To others it is a key whieb 
opens a chamber full of ti’easures. It is like a newly-discovered isthmus or bridge- 
uniting two vast continents — that of the circulatory system with that of the ner- 
vous system. In this contix)lling power of the nerves over the calibre of the blood 
vessels lies the explanation of many of the most interesting phenomena which 0*0 on 
within us. The burning flush of shame, the cheek blanched with fear, the sudden 
activity of glandular secretion, as when an emotion of the mind causes tears to 
flow, or salt placed on the tongue causes the secretion of saliva. The activity of 
the brain in our waking moments, its death-like inactivity during sleep, the regula- 
tion of our temperature, etc., are, within the limits of health, phenomena connected 
with this controllmg power of the sympathetic nervous system. Within the 
domain of disease, its applications are without end or number ; from the sympa- 
thetic and often painful swelling of the milk glands (hardly to be regarded as*^ 
morbid action) to the condition of the blood-vessels of the brain which causes the 
dreaded convulsive seizure of epilepsy, this dominion of the sympathetic nervous 
system over the blood-vessels has a meaning and a pi'actical importance. 

It would be unjust to others to say that Olaude JBernard was the sole discoverer 
of this vasomotor nervous system, as it is called. It would be equally imjust to 
his memory not to admit that his researches had a large share in this discovery. 
Pourfour du Petit and Dupuy had no doubt, long since divided the cord of the 
great sympathetic nerve in the neck, and noticed some of its consequences. But 
the real discovery of the vasomotor nervous system was reserved for our time. 
The illustiious physiolo^t (Dr. Brown-S^uaid) who now fills the chair in the 
College de Prance, rendered famous by such predecessors as Bernard, Magendie, 
and Laennec, has no small share in tMs discovery, and, as regards its application 
to the explanation of the phenomena of disease,' and its treatment, has accom- 
plished more than any of his predecessors. We owe to Bernard the discovery of 
the principal results due to division of the cervical portion of the sympathetic* 
nerve ; assuredly the discoveiy is one in which experimental physiology has reason 
to triumph, for it must be regarded as one of tlie most valuable disclosures of 
modem science. It cements tosrether the vast number of isolated facts which 
since the days of Prochaska and Robert W^hytt, hav e been accumulatino' upon the 
hands of physiologists, but which, in the length and beadth of their imporiance, 
even Marshall Hall himself did not appreciate. But let us tiun to the other half 
of this experiment; let me lemind you that Dr. Brown-Sequard in America Pro- 
fessor Claude Bernard in Pans, and Dr. Augustus Waller in England, almost 
simultaneously ohserved that galvanization of the duided sympatlietic is followed 
by a reversal of all the phenomena which have been ali-eady noticed to follow its 
division— the vessels contract, heat diminishes, secretion is checked. These experi- 
ments are iHustrati've of the influence of the nervous system over the vascmar 
They have formed the basis of physiological theories veiw widely diflerino- fi’oin 
each other, and perhans less striking but not less valuable experiments beanncv on 
the same subject. The muscular tunic of the vessels which ramify through the 
body places them under the control of the nervous system as completely as is 
the heart itself.^ As the muscular structure of the heari, so the muscular structure 
of the vessels is subject to emotional and reflex influences. It is not only the 
blood-vessels of the cheeks which blush. The gi-eater development of the mukcular 
tunic m the vessels of glands and of the brain, shows that in those situations the 
arrangements for controllmg the blood supply are even more complete than else- 
where. It IS true that it has long been known that intimatA TAlafinna 


o^ans more or less remote from each other. The tern sympathy has lomr been in 
use and equalJyapphed to the healthy functional activity as to the pa^olorical 
disturbances of orgns distmct from each other. In the eyes of the practitioner, 
the morbd sym^thies (or reflex disturbances), such as occur in teethiL chUdrem 
or, later m life, from station of the g^o-intestinal or genito-urinar^r systems 
etc., hare na^yechpsed in mterest the normal physiological sympathies, such 
M that uterus and mai^ary gland, the mucous membrsne of tbo 

tongue and fte sahyary glands, etc. But he it remembered that they are closely 
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Idndred phenomena, similar in meelianism, and, in fact, often passing into each 
other^ so gradually that it is impossible to say where the normal terminates and the 
morbid begins. It is hardly possible to conceive any kind of research which bears 
more closely than these upon the various maladies that flesh is heir to. 

Some hard-hearted individuals, however, in these countries, confounding their 
own selflsh feelings with ti’ue humanity, who, I would venture to say, have rarely 
spent days or nights of their lives watching at the bedside of real suffering, 

« Who live 

In mere mock knowledge of their fellow’s woe, 

Thinking their smiles may heal it,” 

who fancy themselves too humane to seek a remedy for human agony in an experi- 
ment which it would be painful to themselves to conduct — such persons have 
heaped much obloquy on the name of Bernard. Let me pass by these in silence. 
There are others who, admitting the greatness of his achievements and his power 
of kindling an enthusiasm for research among his pupils, think that these same 
results might have been attained by a less amount of repetition of experiment. 
Them I would truly respect. Most earnestly would I urge those physiologists who, 
either as ori^nal inquu'ers or as teachers, may follow in the footeteps of Claude 
Bernm’d, whHe they admire him as a sincere, zealous, patient searcher after truth, 
to imitate him in that, and avoid what they believe to nave been his errors. 

Bernpd’s discoveries, in truth, tell but a small part of the tale of all that he 
accomplished during his lifetime. lie was one of those truly great teachers who 
exercise a great and expanding influence over the minds of their pupils. He pos- 
sessed a gentle, mild, and thoroughly infectious enthusiasm. A conscientious worker, 
a sincere lover of truth, a marvellously dexterous experimenter, he possessed the 
power of expressing himself with great precision and great simplicity. His pupils 
in every part of the civilized world will indeed account him as one 

“ Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 

And, with their mild persistence, urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. Ohservatio7i$ on some Points in the Osteology of an Infantile Gorilla 
Sheleton. By Allen Thomson, LL.jD., F.P,8. 

Dr. AUen Thomson exhibited the skeleton of an infantile female GroriHa, which 
he had prepar^ from a specimen sent him some time ago, and which is now placed 
in the Ilunterian Museum of Glasgow University. 

The first dentition had been recently completed, and the age of the animal was 
estimated to be from eighteen months to two years. It had l^en shot through the 
heaff and had sustained a fracture of the thigh, but had lived long enough after the 
injuries to allow a healing process to he set up round the two apertures by which 
the lead pellet had passed through the opposite parietal bones of the cranium, and 
the fractured femur to be reunited by bone. 

The author reserved for another opportunity the fuller account of the state of 
osafieation of the hones of the skeleton, and limited his remarks for the present to 
several^ points in the osteology of the BkuU, vertebral column, ribs, and sternum. 

In instituting a comparison between the skuU of the infantile gorilla and that of 
the adult or of other animals, the author pointed out the importance of adoptii^ a 
reliable standard position in which the skulls submitted to observation should be 
placed so as to secure uniform results; and, following Professor Flower, gave 
the preference to that recommended by Broca, in which the horizontal plane of 
Tthe skull is made to coincide with that of the visual or orbital axes ; and he showed, 
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bv reference to drawings of the youug and adult goiilla skulls, and those of other 
and of man, the necessity and advantages of such a standard in enabling the 
observer to make acciu-ate corresponding representations and measiu'ements of di* 
mensions and dii'ections. The resemblance of the view taken in the mrma facidk 
of the infantile gorilla to the human skull was very striking. 

In its general form this skull, as belonging to the infantile age, like that of its 
congeners and of man, diffem remarkably from that of the adult ; and in the case of 
the gorilla and orang, more particularly of the male, in the proportionally large size 
of the cranial part, the smaller size of the face, jaws and teeth, and in the entire 
absence of the crests of bone which attain such an enormous size in the adult male 
goiilla. In the infantile condition there is probably little or no difference in the 
form of the skull in the two sexes ; hut as age advances, and more especially as the 
second dentition appears, the distinctions anse hy the greater development of the 
jaws and hy the gradual approach and elevation of the temporal ridges, which remain 
distinct in the female, hut rise into the sagittal and occipital crests of the male. In 
the skull shown there was as yet no appearance of the temporal lines, except in the 
commencement at the zygomatic process of the frontal bone. The double ridges on 
each side described by recent authors come to be obvious only at the change of the 
dentition. 

For comprison with the human form the skull of a child of about two and a 
half yeai-s of age with the first dentition recently completed was employed, and 
many points of (interest were brought out. Among these the capacity of the cra- 
nium may be mentioned. That of the child’s skull now referred to was C4 cubic 
inches, that of the infantile gorilla 23.^, while the average adult human skull may be 
stated at 85 cubic inches, and that of the adult male gorilla at 33, and of the female 
at 28 cubic inches. 

The author then referred more particularly to a point in the osteology of the 
skull which had excited considemhle interest siuce the researches of Virchow and 
G-ruber had thrown some light upon it, viz. the mode of union of the several bones 
which meet at the antero-lateral fontanelle of the foetal skull, or the of Broca. 

It is now known that considerable differences in this respect occur in the human 
skulls of the same and different races of men, and it has long been luiown (Owen) 
that among the anthropoid apes there are dilferences of a similar kiud, and that 
these differences are in some instances at least connected with the existence of a 
separate bone in the seat of the place of meeting at the ptereon, of the frontal, 
parietal, ^uamous, and alisphenoid hones, to which the name of epipteric has been 
given by Professor Flower. 

In the gi'eat majority^ of human skulls, as well Imown to anatomists, the anterior 
inferior angle of the parietal bone joins here the alisphenoid in a greater or less ex- 
tent,* and thus excludes the frontal and squamous bones from mutual union ; while 
ia a smaller number of instances the alisphenoid and parietal are separated by the 
junction of the squamous and fi’ontal bones. 

Now, in the gorilla, as shown in the skull exhibited, and in nine other slnills of 
the same animal examined by the author, the mode of union at the ptereon is in- 
variably squamo-frontaJ. In the chimpanzee he found the same land of union to 
prevail as in the gorilla in 23 out of 27 skulls examined j but in two examples the 
union was spheno-parietal on both sides, and in two others it was squamo-frontal on 
one side and spheno-parietal on the other. 

In the orang, again, a greater difference was observed, for out of 30 skulls 
observed, the spheno-parietal union was present on both sides in 16, and the squamo- 
frontal in 7, while in 4 the mode of union was different on the two sides, and in 3 
there existed the intervening epipteric bones, occupving as it were the common 
territory. 

In 9 ski^s of the Gibbon examined, 8 presented the spheno-parietal mode of 
union, and in the other case there was unilateral squamo-frontal union with an 
epipteric hone on the opposite side. 

* ^e author referred here to the differences observed in tlie Inunaii skull, but 
as he is engaged in unfinished obsenations on this subject, he reserves their de- 
scription for another opportunity 
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The author had made a considerable number of observations in different genera 
of Simise and Prosimise, from which it appeared that in the whole of the American 
monkeys examined without exception, amounting to 40 specimens from the genera 
Mycetes, Ateles, Cebus, Pithecia, Nyctipithecus, Oallithrix, and Hapale, the union 
at the ptereon was spheno-parietal; and the same was found to be the case in the 
18 skulls observed of Lemm*, Galago, Loris, and Oheiromys. 

In 96 skulls observed belonging to monkeys of the Old W orld, considerable variety 
was found. In 23 of Macacus, 1 Oolobus, and 8 Oercocebus, all had squamo-frontal 
union ; of 33 baboons, the same kind of union existed in 29, in 1 double and in 1 
unilateral spheno-parietal union was observed, and in 3 cases epipteric bones were 
present. In 10 skulls of Semnopithecus observed, 9 had spheno-parietal and one 
sqimmo-frontal union ; and in 20 skulls of Oercopithecus there was spheno-parietal 
union in 10 and squamo-frontal in 7 on both sides, and xmilateral union of the two 
different kinds in 3. 

The author left for future consideration the causes determining these varieties, 
more especially as connected with the origin and mode of ossification of the 
epipteric bone ; but he showed the probability of a number of the varieties being 
attributable to the existence of such an intermediate bone at an early period, and to 
its union with one or other of the bones suiTounding the ptereon. This union 
might be with alisphenoid, parietal, or squamous, but very rarely with the ffontal 
bone. The author considers it doubtful that the epipteric is homologous with the 
posterior frontal, first described by Serres, afterwards by Eambaut and Kenault, 
and more recently by Von Iheiing (1872), but believed that the further explanation 
of the differences shown to exist in the mode of union of the bones at the ptereon 
is to be sought for with success in the histoiy of their development, upon which he 
expected some light to be thro-svn by observations in which he was engaged. 

Dr. Thomson also directed the attention of the section to some peculiarities in 
the mode of ossification of the bones of the trunk in the young gorilla, which he 
connected with the very frequent varieties observed in the adult condition of these 
and other anthropoid apes, t 

These observations referred — 1st, to the condition of the sternum as regards the 
relative size of the presternum and mesostemum, and the number and place of im- 
plantation of the costal cartilages into the sternum ; 2nd, to the number of vertebral 
ribs, and the occasional development of additional ribs upon the lumbar vertebrae ; 
and 3rd, to the variations in the relative number and state of development of the 
lumbar, sacral, and coccygeal vertebrae in the four genera of anthropoid apes. 

The author reserved to another occarion the fuller description of these observa- 
tions, which were still incomplete. 


2. Tlie IiitrimiG Muscles of the Mammalian Foot. By D. J. Cunningham, 

M.D., F.B.S.F.y S67,m' Demonstrate* of Anatomy, University of Bdin^ 

hirgh. 

The typical arrangement of the intrinsic muscles of the pes is the same as in the 
manus, and this ariangeinent is seen to best advantage in the feet of certain of the 
marsupialia. In these animals the muscles are laid down in three layers, viz. : — 

(1) A plantar layer of adductors. 

(2) A dorsal layer of abductora. 

(3) An intei mediate layer of fiexores breves. 

According to this disposition each digit is furnished with three muscles — one 
from each layer. 

Deviations from the typical arrangement may take place by suppression or 
fusion of certain oMhe elements of the different layem. Fusion of the constituents 
of the intermediate and dorsal layers is extiemely common, whilst fusion of the 
intermediate and plantar muscles is a very rare occm’rence. 

But this disposition of the intrinsic foot muscles does not account for the pie- 
sence of an opponens muscle. This muscle may proceed from one of two sources. 
Most commonly it is a development from the flexor brevis, and is thus associated 
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with the intermediate layer of mnscles (e.g. man, lemurs, phalangin^ mai’supials). 
It may he deriyed, however, from the plantar layer, and thus he associated with the 
adductors (e.g. Hon, dog, leopaid, puma, otter, and other (^tigrMe carnivora). 
Lastly, in many adult animals, the relation of the intrinsic muscles to the 
metatarsus, both as regards their origin and position, corresponds with transitory 
conditions in the foot of the human emhryo.* 


3, On the Gill Sheleton of Selache Mmima, By A. Macalister, MD, 

The author directed the attention of the section to a fine specimen of the ^11 
skeleton of this shaik in the Museum of the University. The remarkable dentinal 
gill-rakers are preserved in situ, and the difierent portions of the cartilages of the 
palato-pterygoid, hyoid, and branchial arches are shown united. These are from a 
large shark cast ashore last year at Einsale, but, imfortimatelj^, much mutilated 
before it came into the hands of Mr. Cullen, the museum assistant of the Uni- 
versity. 


SITUBDAY, AUGUST 17, 1878. 

Jpejpdrtment did not meet 

* This paper will be found in an extended form in the ‘ Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology ’ (Oct. 1878). 
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MO^iTDAY, AUGUST 19, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Phenomena of Binaural Audition^ 

By Professor Silyanus P. Thompson, D.8g., B,A. 

This paper resumed an investigation on which the author had read a paper in Sec- 
tion A, the preceding year. The following points summarize the communication : 

(a) There is an interference of the perception of sound : for the tones of two 
tuning-forks or other simple tones, differing slightly in pitch, and capable of inter- 
fering, are still heard to interfere when conducted separately to the two ears. 

(b) When two simple tones in unison reach the eai*s in opjposite phases, the 
sensation of soimd is localised at the back of the head instead of in the ears. This 
and the preceding phenomenon are easily experimented upon with Graham BeFs 
telephones, or with indiarubber tubes to bring the sounds to the ears. 

(c) This localisation of an objective acoustic image ” is independent of the 
pitch of the sounds. 

(d) When the difference of phase is partial, the sensation is localised partly in 
the ears, partly at the back of the head, 

(e) If the difference of phase be comjdete, and the intensities unegmlj the 
acoustic “ image,” instead of being at the middle of the back of the head, is nearer 
to that 'ear in which the sound is louder. 

(f) It is possible to discern ^e difference between two compound tones which 
.differ only in phase but not in pitch, or in intensity of their component partial tones ; 
for when two such compound tones are brought to the ears so that the vibrations of 
^y^ partial tone present reach the ear in opposite phases, that particular partial tone 
is singled out and localised at the back of tne head. 

(g) When two simple tones are led singly to the two ears no differential tone is 
heam. There is some evidence that summational tones are' heard. 

(h) To binaui*al audition dissonances are excessively disagreeable, and ordinary 
consonances harsh* 

(i) Vibrations mechanically conveyed to a point of the parietal or occipital 
regions of. the skull at one side of the median line are apparently heard in the ear 
of the other side of the head. 


2. On the Theory of Muscula/r Contraction, By G. F. Fitzgerald, 3LA, 

Assuming a muscle to consist of fibriles averaging ^th of a centimetre in dia- 
meter, and that they may be treated as a system of elongated cjdinders of fluid 
with a superficial tension capable of variation by the action of nervous stimuli in 
accordance with M. lippmann^s experiments on the relations of electrical difference 
of potential to the superficial tension of fluids, it may be shown that a force of 
4 kilogrammes per square centimetre might be produced, which approximates to the 
observed maximum contractile force. The stnations in striated Mre are accounted 
for by the instability of uniform fluid cylinders, the necessify for a continual 
stimmus to keep up a given contraction by the constant repair going on in living 
muscle, and the heating of a muscle when it contracts, is completely explained by 
the fact that all fluid surfaces heat when they are allowed to contract under the 
action of their superficial tension. 


3. On the Nervoiis System of Medtism. By G. J. Romanes, F,L,8. 
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TUESBSY, AmUBT 20, 1878. 

The following Papers were read; — 

1, On the Excretion of Nitrogen. Part 11 . — By the Shin. 

By J. Btbne Power. 

I have already published a paper upon the renal excretion of nitrogen. Since 
then I have made some experiments on the cutaneous excretion of nitrogen, the 
results of which, and the modus operandi, I beg to lay before this Association for 
the first time. I may mention Ihat I was induced to imdertake these as well as 
my former researches with a view to the study of the physiological action of the 
hot-air bath, which I have found personally beneficial, in the hopes of establishing 
its utility on a scientific basis. 3n considering the action of prolonged sweating 
the question most practically important is, can the sMn be made to act vicariously 
of the other organs of excretion, and, if so, to what extent ? I believe that the 
generally received opinion is that the sMn can be made so to act; and how far such 
opinion is warranted by experiment I hope in this paper to show more clearly^ than 
has hitherto been done. At present I confine myself to the cutaneous excretion of 
nitrogen, an element the excretion or retention of which in the system is a ques- 
tion of supreme importance, physiologically and pathologically. Without nere 
attempting to quote the numerous authorities, I may shortly state what I consider 
to the present p<fflition of this important question. Punke, by the results of his 
experiments upon himself and his two pupils published in 1863, not only verified 
those of Anselmino, Berzelius, Favre, and others as to the existence of nitrogen in 
the sweat, but proved its existence as urea, and was the only person, as I believe, 
who ever succeeded in making an estimation of the total quantity of nitrogen ex- 
creted by the skin in a given time untfi I attempted it myself. On the other hand, 
many experimenters — Voit, Banke, Parkes, and others — have denied the existence 
of nitrogen in the sweat. They arrive at this conclusion inferentially, finding that 
the amount of nitrogen excreted by the kidneys and bowels was equal, and in some 
cases even exceed^, the quantily ingested, therefore leaving no room for any 
excretion by the skin. The most recent En^sh authority on the point — ^the late 
eminent Professor Parkes, in the Oroonian jLectures delivered by him before the 
College of Physicians in Ix)ndou, in 1871 — after reviewing most of the authorities, 
thus concludes : — On the whole, there appears to he little douht that, apart from 
detached skin stmctures, the balance of evidence is against the passage of nitro- 
genous substances by the human skin.” I do not think that the form of negative 
proof advanced by these authorities can stand before the positive results of thoj^e 
who obtain nitrogen in some form or other as a constituent of the fluid portion of 
the sweat. With regard to Funke, I conrider that hw estimation of the excretion 
of nitrogen per diem — amounting to as much as from 4*76 to 7*046 grammes — 
is excessive. He aiTives at these results by multiplying the quantity obtained in an 
hour by 24, necessarily assuming the constancy of the sweat secretion, which 
assunmtion is contradictory to the statement made in another part of his paper, to 
the effect that in one or two hours the quantity of the supply begins to diminish, 
even though the temperature and movements remain unaltered, and falls to such a 
minimum that one can scarcely perceive the increase even during greater intervals 
of time.” Funke obtained the sweat from the arm only, and, having ascertained 
by measurement a ratio between its superficies and that of the whole body, he thus 
estimated the entire cutaneous excretion. Eis experiments were made under con- 
ditions of more or less violent exercise. I made mine on the body in a state of 
r^t in the hot-air hath, conridering results thus obtained more referable to con- 
ditions of disease. I shall now, without dwelling on my many failures, briefly 
state the mode of collecting the excretion which I finally adonted as Ibeinsr the 
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"best. Haying fii'st tested the atmosphere of the ward in which I was ahont to 
operate to ascertain that it did not contain free ammonia in any quantity, I placed 
upon one of my hospital beds an indiarubber sheet, and over it another sheet of 
pure linen, upon which the person to be expeiimented upon lay. Over his body 
was placed a wooden cradle or canopy, covered outside with a thick felt, a];id lined 
inside with linen, which coverings were to be carefully adjusted round his neck. To 
raise the temperatui’e with the canopy I used the lamp-furnace invented by the 
late Siu'geon-Major Wyatt, the flame from which fitted accurately through a hole 
in the coverings guarded by a wooden ring. Considering the spirit-lamp of 
Wyatt’s furnace objectionable for many reasons, I substituted a Bunsen gas-burner. 
To insure the regmar renewal of the air within the canopy, and to prevent its 
saturation, as well as to collect any fr-ee ammonia which might be evolved, I intro- 
duced a tube leading from a Bunsen air-pump, which tube was connected with two 

f lass towers filled with large beads and charged with half an ounce of dilute- 
ydrochloric acid of known strength. Through another hole in the canopy I 
introduced a DanieTs hygrometer, by which I was enabled to observe the tempera- 
ture and calculate the degree of saturation of the atmosphere within. As the gas, 
water, and re-agents employed contained some small portion of nitrogen, my first 
task was to ascertain the constant error arising from this source. To effect this I 
performed three blank experiments, omitting only the introduction of the person 
to be experimented upon. The result was that I obtained a small quantity of 
nitrogen nearly equal in each case and having a mean value of ’063 grammes, 
that being the total amount collected in one hour under the experimental con- 
ditions. The w’ater I used was Yartry water, and when I used it unfiltered 
I employed the above number as a constant. As it would be necessary to 
use filtered water in order to eliminate epithelium, I made three similar blank 
experiments, using filtered Yartry water, and obtained another constant amount- 
ing to *0408 gramme of nitrogen, which I used in all experiments on filtered 
water. The method employed for estimating the nitrogen was that to be described 
hereafter. I commenced a series of experiments upon myself, with the assistance of 
my clinical clerk, Mr. Olune, One of these I shall now desciibe. I first took a 
sponge bath for the purpose of removing loose epithelial scalt-s, as well as minute 
fibres from the under-clothing, which I always found adhering to the skin, and 
having noted my pulse, respiration, bodily weight, and temperature, I entered under 
the canopy. The coverings being carefully adjusted round my neck, the gas-furnace 
was lighted, the air-pump and hygi’ometer adjusted, and the experiment continued 
for an hour or an hour and a half, the time being carefully noted. Before leaving 
the canopy the pulse, respiration, and bodily temperature were again noted, also the 
mean temperature and, point of saturation of the atmosphere within the canopy. 
On leaving the canopy 1 got into a bath containing 20 lities of Yartry water acidu- 
lated with an ounce of the dilute hydrochloric acid of known sfrength. I took with 
me into this bath the linen sheet upon which I had lain whilst tinder the canopy, 
and with it I gently rubbed myself so as to remove any loose epithelial scales. On 
leatdng the bath I again weighed myself, and in twenty minutes after I again noted 
my pulse, respiration, and bodily temperature. I caused the linen and india-rubber 
sheets, as well as the towels containing the dilute hydrochloric acid, to be washed in 
the water of the bath, and then brought a specimen of it to my laboratory for analysis. 
The process of analysis of this water which I employed was briefly as follows: — I 
carefully measured 100 c.c., and poured it into a partial-distillation flask, which 
I altered to suit my purposes by shortening and bending the side tube upwards 
towards the mouth. I now took a porcelain dish, in which I placed a small quantity 
of pure sand carefully cleansed with hydrochloric acid, and subsequent washing 
with distilled water, and moistened it vuth a drop of strong sulphuric acid. Hav- 
ing placed the dish upon a water-hath, I inveited the flask into it, and, proper)y 
suspending it, carefully evapomted the water as it gradually flowed into the dish ; 
I then removed the sand from the dish, and, mixing it with soda-lime, placed it in 
a small combustion tube, and proceeded to estimate the quantity of niti’ogen con- 
tained in the 100 c.c. in the manner referred to in my former paper. Hence I 
calculated the quantity contained in the *20 litres, and from this quantity I deducted 
my constant, thus ascertaining the total quantity of nitrogen excreted by the sldn 
during the experiment. I have desciibed an experiment in detail, as all the others 
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were conducted in a similar manner, except wlieii I filtered in order to g^et rid of 
epithelium, a circumstance noted in my tabular statement of results, in which case, 
» of course I employed the constant for filtered water. I may here note that I ex- 
amined the deposit from the water of the bath under the microscope, and found it 
to contain scarcely a trace of anything but epithelial scales. On comparing my 
experiments with those of Funke, we find that the quantities of nitrogen obtained 
by Funke are much greater than mine. This diffeience may aiise from the circum- 
stance noted already, that Funke’s expeiiments were conducted under the con- 
ditions of more or less violent exercise, which I, accepting the views of Liebig, so 
sti’ongly supported by the recent experiments^ of Professor Flint on the pedestrian 
Mi. Weston, believe to be always accompanied by waste of muscular tissue, and 
consequent increased execretion of nitrogen. I am aware that this view has been 
controverted by the experiments of several eniinent physiolo^ts, but I believe that 
my work tends somewhat to confirm it, iiiough indirectly. I believe that the cutaneous 
excretion of nitrogen in normal healthy conditions is but small. But in my table 
will be found the results obtained &om a patient suiBfeiing from Bright’s disease 
(marked [c]), showing an excretion of nitrogen more than double the average 
amount in my own case (marked [a]). I note that in case [6] the renal excretion 
of nitrogen was considerable, increased bj the use of the hot-air bath, a result I 
conceive of great importance, due, I believe, to the temporary febrile condition 
induced by the bath, evidenced by the increased rate of pulse and hodily tempera- 
ture. I have since found this view confirmed by the experiments of Gr. Von Schleich, 
of Tubingen, showing an increased excretion of urea caused by the use of the 
ordinary hot-water bath. But I have not as yet had an opportunity of makii^ 
further researches, on this point. I have again to thank my friend Professor J. 
Emerson Reynolds, imder whose guidance my experiments were conducted, for his 
valuable and kind assistance. 
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124*7 

1 0 



0-337 

0-0978 

0 - 2.392 

1 

Case 0. 

2 

157 

165 

127*4 

1 0 



0-337 

0*1578 

0*1792 


3 

164*5 

164 

118*4 

1 0 



0*117 

0*066 

0*062 


*• Bright’s 

4 

: 15 e 

154 

123*8 

1 0 

— 

0*257 

0*137 

1 

0*1192 

J 

Disease 


* Experments 6 and 7 made on the sp.me day. 
f Experiments 8 and 9 made on the same day. 

t The mean renal excretion of nitrogen for three days immediately preceding 
was only 14*4 grammes. 
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2 . On a Direct Method for determining the Calorific Power of Alimentary 
Sulstances. By J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. 


3 . On the Aberrant Form of the Sacrum connected with Naegele's Ohliguely 
Contracted Pelvis, By Allen Thomson, Jf.D., LL,D., F.E,S, 

Dr. Allen Thomson exhibited a ■w'ell-marked specimen of Naegele’s obliquely 
contracted pelvis in a male adult, together with a series of eight sacmms present- 
ing different forms and de^'ees of the abnormal development which is the most 
frequent primary cause of the pelvic deformiiy first described by Naegele. 

Naegele’s first description of this deformity was published in 1834 (f Heidel- 
berg. Klinisch. Annalen, vol. x. No. 4, translated in the * London Medical and 
Surgical Journal,’ vol. vii. No. 168), but he had already observed a case of it as 
early as 1803, and others in 1813 and 1825. In 1850 Naegele published at 
Maintz a separate and more extended memoir on the obliquely contracted 
pelvis, and some other pelvic deformities, illustrated with full-sized representa- 
tions, in which he showed that the oblique deformity in question is not confined 
to one sex, but occurs in the male as well as in the female ; though, of course, its 
presence in the female is more liable to ai*rest attention fi’om its relation to difll- 
culties in parturition. 

Although Naegele had not fully described the nature of the abnormal condition 
of the sacrum which accompanies the pelvic deformity, yet he had figured that 
condition clearly as it occurred in different instances on the right and on the left 
side, and it may be inferred from his description and drawings that in the majority 
of the eases the deformity was of the natoe of a congenital malformation. Dr, 
Edmund B. Sinclair, of Dublin, had the merit of detecting the existence of a 
similar deformity during life in a case which he has described in the ^Dublin 
Journal ol:‘ Medical Science.’ In this case Dr. Sinclair was inclined to attribute 
the origin of the obliquity to morbid degeneration in the vicinity of the sacro- 
iliac articulation, and he may have had sufficient reasons for doing so. But the 
specimens exhibited to the section by Dr. Thomson fuUy bear out the view recog- 
nised by EoMtanshy, that the deformity of oblique pelvis is very frequently if not 
always of the nature of an aberrant Mnd or defect of development occuning in 
the first sacml vertebra ; and Dr. Thomson’s object was to show more clearly than 
had previously been done the nature of this aberration. 

The most common form of the malformation may be described as one in which 
the first sacral vertebra presents on one side all the usual characters which belong 
to it as a constituent part of the sacrum — ^possessing, therefore, the large lateral 
mass which enters into the formation of the upper pelvis, and articulates with the 
ilimn in the aiuicular surface ; while upon the opposite side theie is no sacro-iliac 
junction, an entire absence of the lateral mass, and the first sacral vertebra pre- 
sents in its Iran fc. verse and articular processes, its intervertebral foramen, the 
form of its body and arch, and in all other respects, the characters of a lower 
lum])ar vertebra. There is, therefore, half a sacral vertebra on one side and half 
a lumbar veriebraon the other; the detachment of the vertebral arch (laminm and 
processes), however, generally extending over to the sacral side. 

The obliquity of form in the pelvis, and its consequences in other parts of 
the vertebral column, are most directly the result of the unequal support given by 
the sacro-iliac articulations of opposite rides. The author regards the liga- 
mentous synostosis frequently found in these cases at the sacro-iliac articulation 
on the abnormal side, not, as has been supposed by some, as a cause of the deformity, 
but rather as a consequence of the greater strain thrown upon this joint by the 
curvature following u^n the shrunhen condition of the first sacral vertebra, and 
the absence < f its connection with the ilium in the nonsymmetrical pelvis. 

Of the eight specimens of sacrums exhibited, three presented the lumbar form 
in the upper piece on the right side, and four on the left side, while one was nearly 
symmetrical in form, but presented a partial retrogression, as it were, from the sacral 
to the lumbar form on both sides very nearly in an equal degree. 
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The specimens illustrated in an interesting way tlie different degrees in wHch 
the transition between the sacral and lumbar vertebral form might occui' ; and, in 
connection with the examples of symmetrical form, led the author to remark upon 
the variations in the number of sacral and lumlmr vertebrae which occur not un- 
fpequently both in man and animals, and, according to some observations which he 
has made, very commonlv among the anthropoid apes. 

With leference to this subject, the author held that the most common cause of 
the occurrence of six component pieces in the human sacrum (more frequent in the 
male than in the female) is the increased development and union of the first piece 
of the coccyx with the fifth sacral vertebra, without there bemg any actual 
increase in the whole number of vertebrae in these two portions of the verte- 
bra^ column. But he further held it to be probable that in some instances, 
•though very rare, an addition may take place to the number of sacral vertebrae 
by the conversion of the lowest lumbar vertebra into the sacral form; thus 
giving rise, in an instance in which there is the usual number of ribs and dorsal 
vertebrae, to the existence of only four lumbar vertebrae. 

It is more certain that in instances of six lumbar vertebrae (with twelve 
developed ribs and dorsal vertebrae), the sixth lumbar vertebra may be regarded 
as a transformed sacral vertebra ; as in an example of this kind observed by the 
author, the sixth lumbar vertebra showed a slight approach to the sacral characters, 
while the normal number of five sacral and four coccygeal vertebral pieces was 
still present, thus indicating distinctly the interpellation of an additional vertebra, 
and the transference, as it were, of one from the coccygeal to the sacral series, 
and of one from the sacral to the lumbar series. 

Dr. Thomson showed also an example of a sacrum of four pieces, and pointed 
out that this might arise either from me conversion of the upper piece into the 
lumbar form or from the detachment and retrogression of the lower vertebra into 
the coccygeal form. 

At the suggestion of Professor Macalister, Dr. Thomson exhibited from the 
Museum of Tiinity College a skeleton of the wombat {Phascolomys) presenfing 
the same unilateral reti’ogi'ession of the upper sacral vertebra into the lumbar 
form which is the cause of the obhque pelvis in man, thus showing that the 
abnormal form of development which had been described is not confined to the 
human species. 


4 . Note od the Occurrence of n Sacral Dimple anti its ^possible Significance, 
By Lawson Tait, F,B.G,S. 

The author had noticed casually amongst his hospital patients a curious pit-like 
depression or dimple in the sldn over the lowest hone of the sacrum, and his atten- 
tion had been drawn to a case in which it was present in a marked degree in All 
the children of a woman who had it. In one of these the pit was a centimetre in 
depth, its apex adherent to the aponeurotic structures, and it expanded outwaifis 
so that its mouth had a diameter of about 13 millimetres. Of the patients sub- 
jected to examination (for other and special reasons) he found no trace of it in 55 
per cent. ; in 22 per cent, it was faintly marked ; and in 23 per cent, it was well 
marked. A double pit was noticed in about 6 per cent, of the cases. The average 
age of its occurrence was slightly over thirty-two years, and the average age of 
tnose in whom it was entirely absent was nearly forty-five years. In children aver- 
aging about five years it was found entirely absent in only 26 per cent., and it was 
well marked in 40*7 per cent, of the cases ; so that there is a manifest tendency for 
it to disappear with age. 

The author further described the appearances of a kitten which he had dissected, 
and in which there had been a spina hxjida in the lower sacral vertehrm ; all the 
vertebral elements below the seat of the malformation had been arrested in deve- 
lopment exactly as is found in the coccyges of those animals in which a tail has 
been lost-man, the Manx cat, the guinea-pig, &c. The nervous nutrition of the 
posterior limbs had not been interfered with in any way. 
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The author suggested that the origin of such a curious yariely as the Manx cat 
might have occurred in a sport of this kind, as such cases of ^pina Ujida are known 
to live to matmity ; and if it occurred in a male cat in a limited area like the Isle 
of Man, the perpetuation of the alteration of structui’es would be iavoured. 

He also suggested as a possibility that the pitting over the human sacrum, to 
which he had drawn attention, might represent some such process by which the 
tail which man undoubtedly had lost at some time or other in the history of his 
development, had been suppressed. 
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WJSDI^USDAY, Air&UST 21, 1878. 

The foUowing Papers ^ere read : — 

1. The Bate of Cardiac E7jpertroj)hy. By William H. Stone, M.A., F,E.O.P^ 

It may be accepted as an axiom that every reduction of physiological or patho- 
logical processes to Imown physical laws, even if only partially and approxi- 
mately successftil, is a step forward in science, and that if the whole disturbance of 
Nature's equilibrium, from the excessive complexity of the functions involved, be 
beyond our power of analyas, there is still some advantage and a gain to precise 
observation m cutting off and putting on one side such portions as are susceptible 
of accurate treatment. The predominance of vague, tho^h necessary generaliza- 
tions, such as that of vital action, is thereby materially diminished, and the direction 
is more closely indicated in which future efforts at advance may most judiciously 
be directed. 

Of all parts of the human organism, there is none, after the simple muscular and 
bony fframeworh, which belongs more distinc% to Physics than the apparatus pf 
circulation, and its central motor, the heart. This organ is obviously nothing more 
than a double force-pump, fumisbed with two' reservoirs and two pipes of outflow. 
It is true that the vivular apparatus, which is also duplicated, is fenished with 
complex muscular and tendinous appendages to regulate the tension and secure the 

S *'ion of the occluding sm*faces. But in the main the prohlem of its action is 
ynamical, and many valuable facts may he obtained by regarding it in a 
mechanical point of view. height to which this force-pump is called upon ta 
raise a given volume of fluid is obviously measui’ed by the height of the animal to 
which it belongs, and even as early as 1769 Dr. Hales made experiments on horses, 
which showed the height of the column of fluid sustained by the heart’s contraction, 
as transmitted through the large arteries, to be in horses about 9T4- feet. 

Dr. Haughton, in bis excellent and si^gestive work on ^ The Principles of 
Animal Mechanics,’ has most ingeniously utilized au accidental opportunity afforded 
by an operation for computing the force when a large artery is divided in the 
human subject, at a vertical column of 2*58 feet; that ascertained to exist in the 
horse being 2*53 feet. It would, indeed, seem that the maximum hydrostatical force 
is about the same in the two animals, and probably not far different in the sheep 
and dog. 

Besides (1) the statical pressure of the column equal to the animars height, 
which has to he sustained, and (2) the force consumed in overcoming the inertia of 
the hIood-mas3, an important element in the work to be done is (3) the resistance 
offered by the capillary vessels to the flow of blood There is reason to believe, 
says Dr. Haughton, that in animals similar in bulk the arrangement and 'structure 
of the capillaries are such that the ratio of the squares of their cross-sections to 
their total length is practically constant. Supposing fbe co-efficient of capillary 
resistance to he the same in the man as in the horse, we can calculate, on Dr. 
Haughton’a method, the hsemastatical pressure of blood in the human arteries. 
The left ventricle has a capacity of about 3 ozs., or 5 2 cubic inebes, and beats about 
75 times per minute. 

Taking the usual equation of capillarity — 

Q i h.d t 

=Ax-r 

Where Q = quantity discharged in a given time. 

A= a constant. 

h - the charge, or hydrostatical pressure. 

^ - rii 0 T« AtAr . Z = lenerth of tube. 
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Solving this for A, 



Substituting for Q the product of capacity and rate of pulse, and for the capillary 
resistance, its value found for the horse, we obtain — 

A = l '|.^5^ =9-923feet. 

39*3 

There is a fourth element to be considered in estimating the heart’s work, namely, 
the friction of the machine itself. This, in a state of health, is kept at its minimum 
by the beautiful contrivance of the smooth lubricated serous membrane of the 
pericardium. It will be seen that in disease this condition may be completely 
altered. 

It appears from Dr. Haughton’s calculations, resulting from comparison of 
several observations, that the average weight of the heart may be taken as 
= 9*39 ozs. 

Dr. Peacock’s laborious collection of weights, both in health and disease,* gives 
a value not far distant from this : namely, "in persons firom twenty to fifty-five years 
of age it is, in males, 9 ozs. 8 drachms, and in females 8 ozs. 13 drachms.” But in 
disease this is entirely changed. The heart possesses a power of increasing its 
muscular force in pioportion to any extra work that may be thrown upon it. In 
extreme cases the hypertrophy thus caused may be very considerable. Even without 
valvular disease of the organ a remarkable increase may occur, especially in j)ersons 
whose occupation subjects them to sudden muscular strain, accompanied by forcible 
holding of the breath, as in the case of paviours working with their rammers. Dr. 
Peacock records a case in which the heart weighed 40 ozs. 12 drachms, though 
nothing, except some atheromatous change, was detected sufficient to explain the 
hypertrophy. In this instance, however, no note was apparently obtained by which 
the time during which the compensatory process had been going on could be 
ascertained. 

The object of the present paper is to record briefly some cases in which one only 
of the above-named causes of increased strain was at work ; and thus, by coupling 
together increase of weight with a fairly accurate statement of the time which 
had been occupied, to obtain an estimate of the rate at which the hypertrophic pro- 
cess proceeds in each instance. 

These cases are four in number — 

1. Two of valvular disease of the aortic valve, arising from injury, without any 
concomitant blood-disease (No. 2), 

2. One of adherent pericardium, dating from a known commencement, unac- 
companied by valvular or blood-disease, and showing the hypertrophy due to simple 
increase of friction in the propelling machine (No. 4). 

3. One of congenital or very old atrophy of one Hdney, increasing (3) the resist- 
ance offered by the capillary circulation, without valvular or pericardial disorder. 

Case 1. — A robust man, aged 30, was kicked by a horse on the front of the 
chest. The animal lashed out with both hind legs at once, and landed a hoof fairly 
on either side of the sternum. This occurred on October 2nd, 1875. The man im- 
mediately began to suffer from short breath and other signs of valvular disease of the 
heart. In spite of this he managed to keep at his occupation of groom rmtil February 
2nd, 187G. On the 27th of the same month he died. On the fonowing day the heart 
was found to measure transversely 8J inches, and in circumference 14 inches while 
in situ. It weighed 29 ounces. The aorta was laid open in front and the condition 
of its valyes examined. On allowing a sfream of water to run into the vessel, there 
was free flow into the ventricle. On looking into the valves from above, a tri- 
angular aperture was seen between the flaps, which appeared to be formed in the 
follov^g manner. The posterior and the right anterior segment acted well, and 
were in contact along a great part of their adjacent borders. The left anterior seg- 
ment, however, scarcely acted at all, its free border being widely separated from the 

* ‘ On the Weight and Dimensions of the Heart in Health and Disease/ 
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edo'es of tlie other segments, and tiimins: downwards towards the Cavity of the 
ventricle. Its edge was puckered and folded, as if an effort had been made to fold 
it duwmwards. The whole of the segments were somew^hat rigid and thickened, 
free, however, from atheroma and vegetations. 

The mitral valve was healthy, and acted w^l. 

The aorta was not materially di'^eased. 

xUl the other organs were healthy. 

From the injury to the day of death, 147 days, or exactly 21 weeks, had 
elapsed. 

Case 2.— A dock-labourer, set. 30, also in St. Thomass Hospital, had been sud- 
denly attacked when pulling at a sugar hogshead. His hands slipped, struck him a 
severe blow on the left side of the chest, and he fell backwards. He immediately 
felt severe pain in the region of the heart, and in the evening his breathing became 
difficult. He died 3J months from the injury. 

The heart* was found to be greatly enlarged, weighing 23 ounces. The left 
angle of the posterior semilunar segment at the aortic orifice was found to .be tom 
from its attachment, so that it was quite loose, and readily admitted of retroversion, 
allowing free regui'gitation from the artery into. the ventiicle. 

Case 3. — ^A French waiter, £et. 20, came into St. Thomas’s for acute rheumatism. 
On January 12, 1878, he had a sudden attack of pericarditis, from which he had 
been perfectly free before. This proceeded to total adhesion, and after leaving the 
hospital for a time he returned and died on July 7, exactly 176 days, or twenty- 
weeks and a day, from the commencement of the ffisease. 

All the valves of the heart and all other organs in the body were substantially 
healthy. The pericardium was, however, firmly and universally adherent. The heart 
itself weighed 19 j ounces. 

Case 4. — A hoy, 14 years of age, was admitted into St. Thomas’s on August 22, 
1876, sufiering from obfioiis hypeitiophy of the heart, but without evidence of val- 
vular disease. I considered the case to be, like the last, one of adherent pericardium. 
It was difficult to obtain any distinct history fr'om so young a person but, from 
information tendered by his relations, the following facts were est^lished : 


He had been quite well until three months before admission. He then caught 
a severe cold,” accompanied by cough, pain in the chest, short breath, and prostration. 
"W’hen first seen he was pale, oedematous in the face, suffering much from spasmodic 
cough. The heart was obviously enlarged, as was also the liver. The temperature 
was 98°‘4. The urine of sp. gr. 1016, containing much albumen. This, however, 
disappeared after a fortnight’s rest, and never returned to any appreciable extent. 

A sphygraographic tracing of the pulse at the wrist, taken two months after his 
admission, showed the remarkable fact that the heart’s pulsation was entirely under 
the command of respiration, so that when he held his breath, the tracing was 
reduced to a faintly undulated line. On the other hand, when he coughed, a wave 
of great force and extent was sent ihrough the artery, somewhat resembling the 
healthy pulse tracing. He had occasional slight haemoptysis and increased dyspnoea, 
under which symptoms he sank on November 20, 1876. The pericardium was found 
entirely fr’ee from adhesions, the heart weighing 19 J ounces, gi‘eatly hypertrophied, 
but without any valvular lesion. 

The aorta and great vessels of the neck were extremely atheromatous, much 
thickened in places, but quite pervious. 

The left Mdney was atrophied, flattened, and of triangular shape, somewhat re- 
sembling the suprarenal capsule. Its vessels and the ureter were normal and per- 
vious, but the vessels were only about haK the size of those on the right side. 

The arteries at the base of the brain were extremely atheromatous ; the atheroma 
extending throughout their branches as far as the sm^ vessels spreading over the 
convexity of the hemispheres. 

On comparing the above cases, we obviously have three different causes, all of a 
physical character, but producing one and the same result — ^namely, hypertrophy. 
In the first two the permanent obstacle between the heart and the artenal system 
was broken down, and the momentum of the blood column was thus permitted to 
fen back upon the muscular structure itself, instead of being warded on by the re- 
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tentive tissue of the aortic yalves.* The quantity propelled at each stroke can only 
have been the difference between what was admitted through the mitral orifice and 
what regurgitated through the partially patent aortic orifice. Besides this, there 
must have been the constant backward pressure of arterial elasticity bearing on the 
cardiac walls, even during the period of rest in the circulatory cycle. In the third 
case an impediment was caused to the action of the heart itself by additional friction 
due to the destruction of its serous covering, and the additional mass of false mem- 
brane as well as adjacent tissues, which it was thus compelled to keep in movement 
at every contraction. In the fourth and last case, the only assignable cause for the 
great enlargement must be the increase of what Dr. Haughton has named the 
capillary coefiicient. It here stands for the resistance, not of the capillary system 
alone, but of the whole arterial network, from the aorta onwards, which is described 
as highly rough' and atheromatous. In the transparent structures on the surface of 
the brain this condition could be seen to penetrate even into the smallest vessels, 
and it may, therefore, be fairly assumed to have been universal. It has been shown 
by Dr. Bright that disease of the kidneys, unconnected with valvular disease or 
disease of the aorta, has a tendency to produce enlargement of the heai't. Dr. 
Peacock proves this statistically by giving the proportion of enlarged hearts as 
eleven out of eighteen cases examined. The smaller arterioles in cases of renal dis- 
ease have also been demonstrated by Dr. Johnson to possess a largely increased 
amount of muscular fibre. Whether the hypertrophy in this case was originally 
ffue to this cause, or went backwards to the insufficient renal excretory surface sup- 
plied by the single healthy kidney, it is difficult to say. Placing the cases in a 
tabular form : — 


1 

Duration of 
illness 

Normal 

weight 

A.ctual 

weight 

1 

Bemarks 

Case I. 

„ 11. 
„III. 
„IV. 

147 days or 21 weeks 
14 weeks 

25 weelvs 

26 weeks 

9 ozs. 

9 » 

7” 

* 

29 ozs. 
23 „ 

19i« 

10],, 

20 ozs. gained m 21 weeks 
14 ozs. „ in 14 weeks 
lOJ ozs. „ in 25 weeks 
12| ozs. „ in 26 weeks 


The rate of the first two cases due to aortic lesion is very similar, being nearly 
an ounce per week ; the third, due to pericardial friction, is about half this amount ; 
in the last, though the actual weight gained is not far different from that of the 
third, the ratio to the normal size of the organ in a boy of 14 is considerably 
greater, and the hypertrophy in proportion to the muscular development of the 
patient much more marked. It may be noted that the pregnant uterus increases 
by about twenty-four ounces in nine months or thirty-six weeks, or two-thirds of 
an ounce per week, a quantity far lei>s than that shown by the heart. 

Dr, Haughton writes on this subject “The chief resistance in the open con- 
dition of the valve arose from tlie m inerfice of the blood column, which had to be 
set in motion afresh at every heart-stroke.’ 




Section E.~GE0GRAPHY. 

President op the Section— Professor Sir 0* Wyville ^Thomsonf LL*!),, D,Sc., 
F.R.S., F.R.S.E., P,a.S., P.L.S, 


THimSBAY, AUarST 15, 1878. 

Professor Sir 0. Wyville Thomson gaye tlie following Address: — 

In doing me the honour to select me to preside over this Section on the present 
occasion, the Council of the British Association have doubtless had in view Ihe part 
which it has been my privilege to take in contributing to the physical description 
^ of the earth, as director of the civilian scientific staff on board Her Majesty’s ship 
' Chdlmget\ I will not, therefore, apologise for following the example of several of 
my more immediate predecessors in leaving to others the subject of topographical 
geography, of which I have never made a special study, and directing your atten- 
tion for the short time at my disposal to advances wHch have been made of late 
years in certain directions in the apjpHcation of the physical and natural sciences 
to the illustration of the general condition of the earth. 

Before doing so, however, I must refer to the great geographical event of the 
year which has passed since the geographical section of the British Association last 
met — ^the return of the African exploi*er, Henry Moreland Stanley. As the graphic 
account which Mr. Stanley has given of his journey through the dark continent ” 
is in all our hands, and as we may hope to have an oppoiinnity duiing this meetii^ 
of hearing something further of his adventures from the great trav^er himself, it 
will not be necessary for me at present to enter into any details either with regard 
to the course taken by his expedition or to the brilliant results which it has 
achieved. It is, however, incxnnbent upon us in this place to acknowledge once 
more the flood of light which Stanley has thrown upon the geography of Central 
Africa, and to express our wondeiing admiration of the iron will and the daring 
intrepidity which carried him throu^ these long years of labour and difficulty and 
danger. Although, in reading Stanley’s narrative, we may he forced to regret some 
of the dark scenes by which his terrible march was chequered, still no one who has 
not himself had some dealings with savages can fully understand how entirely the 
action of a leader, solely responsible for the lives of his party, must be guided in 
every emergency by considerations which he alone is in a position to weigh. 

During tiie last few years, a factor, so altered in its proportions that it has 
appeared almost new, has entered into the calculations of the naval executive 
departments of all the maritime powers \ and in harmony with the rapid advance 
of natural knowledge and the widening recognition of its practical value, many 
opportunities, hitherto too often lost, have been taken advantage of. Latterly 
almost all special expeditions, whether despatched avowedly with the object of 
extending the boundaries of science, or for hydrographic purposes, or for training 
naval cadets, or for drillmg the inmates of a penitentiary, or pioneering commercial 
ente^rise, as in the case of Captain Wiggins’s late excursions to the mouth of the 
Yenisei, have been supplied more or less fully with the means of scientific obser- 
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yation, and hare been in many cases accompanied by observers trained in one 
depaifanent or another of pbysicd research. 

I will simply name among: many such equipped and instructed expeditions of 
these later days, the splendid circumnavigating voyage of jthe Austrian frigate 
iVbtflrfif, under the command of Admiral von \V uHerstorf-Urbair (the report of 
the scientific results of this expedition has been published by the Austrian Govern- 
ment in eighteen beautifully illustrated volumes, and the conmletion of this woib^ 
after seventeen years of heavy labour, was one of the scientinc events of the year 
1877); the voyage of the Italian corvette Magenta round the world, so well 
chronicled by ‘Professor Enrico Hillyer Giglioli ; the very important sounding 
voyages of Captain Belknap, in the American burveying ship Tuscarora ; the Sassler 
expedition, the last crowning effort with which the elder Aga&siz closed a long and 
brilliant career devoted to the study and illustration of nature, and the many 
' sctentific'explorations undertaken from year to year by the officers of the American 
Coast Survey, with the co-operation of the younsrer Agassiz and Count Pourtales ; 
the tentative cruises of the British gunhoats* Lightning and Poreiipme, culminating 
in the Chalh nger expedition ; the scientific voyage round the world of the German 
fiigate Gazelle \ the several expeditions sent out hy different Powei^s to observe the 
transit of Venus; the German Arctic expedition, under Captain Koldewey ; the 
several Swedish expeditions, .so rich in zoological results, to the Spitzbergen Sea, 
imdef the guidance of Otto Torell, Xordenskjdld, and others; the exhaustive 
researches into the conditions, physical and biological, of the North Sea by the North 
Sea Commisbion, under the direction of Dr. H. A. Meyer ; the voyage of the 
Tegesthoffy which Lieutenant Payer has rendered ever memorable by his thidlling 
story of disaster, success, and heroism ; the Arctic voyage of the Alert and the 
Discovery j of which Sir Geo^e Nares has just published the semi-official narrative^ 
a simple and charming account of almost superhuman effort and insuperable ob* 
strucnon, which it is impossible to read without a feeling: of regret that the devoted 
little band had attempted what was so hopele^'S, and at the same time a conviction 
that if their task had been practicable by human skill and bravery, it must ceidainly 
have been accomplished. But although thi^ expedition of nece^isitv failed in its 
main object, that of reaching the Pole, the additional information which we gain 
from Captain Nares s volume and from the more popular sketch of the voyajre hy 
Captain Markham on the physical condition of the .Arctic Sea, is in the highest 
degree valuable. I must also mention the very important cruises in connection 
with the Norwegian Department of Fisheries, which, through the skilled labours 
of Professor Mohn and Professor G. 0. Sars, annually contiibnte largely to ouc 
knowledge of the distribution of temperature, of the course of the ocean currents, 
and of the range of animal life in the North Atlantic. I observe in a letter from 
Professor Mohn, dated from Hammerfest on the 10th of last month, that the 
expedition of the past year has had a successful cruise to Bear Island, where it 
has left letters fur the Dutch Ai'ctic bchooner, the Willem Barenfz, and has made 
many important temperature observations. Professor Mohn speaks highly of the 
service rendered hy Negretti and ZambraV new reversing thermometer. This is a 
most ingenious instrument, so constructed thathy a «?imple mechanical arraugement 
the temperature may be registered at any given depth, irrespective of any number 
of zones of temperature, higher or lower, throush which the instrument may have 
passed in descending. In the Challenger we felt greatly the want of such a ther- 
mometer, for although generally throughout the ocean the temperatoe of the water 
falls steadily from a siuiace maximum to a minimum at the bottom, in the Arctic 
and Antartic seas — ^where a special interest attachcb to the vertical distribution 
of temperatures — the coldebt layer is frequently, as in Professor Mohu’s observa- 
tions, on the burfate ; and a warmer belt intervenes between it and a bottom- 
stratum, probably, in many cases, of intemediate temperatiue. With the ordinary 
deep-sea registering thermometer, the temperature of the lowest layer cannot he 
ascertained with certainty. We had Negretti and Zamhi'a’s earlier instrument on 
the reversing^ principle on hoard during the latter part of onr cruise, hut through 
s^e defect in constoction we did not find its indications trustworthy for great 
depths. I always believed the plan of constimction of this instrument to be good, 
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and I am very glad to find from Professor Mohn’s report tliat this defect lias now 
been entirely overcome. 

It follows from tbe nature of these many and varied enterprises that the 
department of geographical science to whose progress they have most specially 
contributed, is the physical geography of the sea ; and the special appliances with 
which they have been provided have been principally instruments for determining 
the temperature of the water at different depths, the depth of the sea and the 
nature of the sea-bottom, and, in some few cases, the distribution of the deep-sea 
fauna. It is of course impossible for me in so short a time even to sketch their 
several lines of investigation, or to attempt to assign to each its share in the general 
advance of knowledge ; I think it may be better that I should give an outline of 
some of the conditions of the regions to which they refer by the light of their 
combined results. I am aware that in taking this course I shall be forced to face 
questions on which there has been some controversy ; and I can only say that I 
will avoid the controversial aspects of such questions as far as possible, and merely 
describe as shortly as I can the condition of things as they appear to me. 

Geim'al Ocean Circnlatmi , — ^It w^ pointed out long ago by Sir Charles 
Lyell that many of the most marked phenomena of the present physical condition 
of the globe depend upon the fact that the surface of the world is divided into two 
heinispheres, one of which contains nearly the whole of the dry land of this world, 
while the other is almost entirely covered by water. The centi’e of the land- 
hemisphere is somewhere in Grreat Britain, and the centre of the water-hemisphere, 
which includes the southern sea, the South Pacific, whatever antarctic land there 
may be, Australia, and the southern point of South America, is in the neighboui'- 
hood of New Zealand. With a full knowledge of the absolute continuity of the 
ocean, we have hitherto been too much in the habit of regarding it as composed of 
several oceans, each possibly under special physical conditions. All recent obser- 
vations have, however, shown ns that the vast expanse of water which has its 
centre in the southern hemisphere, is the one great ocean of the world, of which 
the Atlantic, with the Arctic Sea and the North Pacific, are merely northward 
extending gulfs ; and that any physical phenomena affecting obviously one portion 
of its area must be regarded as one of an interdependent system of phenomena 
affecting the ocean as a whole. 

Shallow as the stratum of water forming the ocean is — a mere film in propor- 
tion to the radius of the earth — it is very definitely split up into two layers, winch, 
so far as aU questions concerning ocean movements and the distribution of tem- 
perature is concerned, are under very different conditions. At a depth varying 
in different parts of the world, but avera^ng perhaps 500 fathoms, we arrive at a 
layer of water at a temperature of 40° F., and this may he regarded as a kind of 
neutral band separating the two layers. Above this band, tbe temperature varies 
greatly over different areas, tbe isothermobatbic lines being sometimes tolerably 
equally distributed, and at tjther times crowding together towards the surface ; 
wliile beneath it, the temperature almost universally sinks very slowly and vith in- 
creasing slowness to a minimum at the bottom. 

The causes of natural phenomena, such as the movements of great masses of 
water, or the existence over large areas of abnormal temperature conditions, are 
always more or less complex, but in almost all cases one cnnse appears to be so 
very much the most efficient that in taking a general view all others may be prac- 
tically disregarded *, and speaking in this sense it may be said th^t the trade-winds 
and their modifications and counter-currents are the cause of all movements in the 
stratum of the ocean above tbe neutral layer. This system of horizontal circula- 
tion, although so enormously important in its infiuences upon tbe distribution of 
climate, is sufficiently simple. Disregarding minor details, the great equatorial 
current driven from east to west across the northerly extensions of the ocean by 
tbe trade-winds, impinges upon tbe eastern coasts of the continents. A branch 
turns northwards and circles round the closed end of the Pacific, tending to curl 
back to tbe North American coast from its excess of initial velocity ; and in tbe 
Atlantic, following a corresponding course, tbe Gulf Stream bathes tbe shores of 
northern Europe, and a branch of it forces its way into the Arctic basin, and bat- 
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tling against tlie palseocrystie ice, keeps imperfectly open the water-way hy which 
Noraenslgbld hopes to work his course to Behring^s Strait. The southern de- 
dections are practically lost, heing to a great extent, though not entirely, dissipated 
in the great westerly current of the souQiem anti-trades. 

One of the most singular results of these later inrestigations is the estahlish- 
ment of the fact that all the vast mass of water, often upwards of 2000 fathoms in 
thickness, helow the neutral hand, is moxing slowly to the northward ; that in fact 
the depths of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans ^e occupied by 
tongues of the Antartic Sea, preserving in the main its characteristic temperatures. 
The maintenance of a iowtemperature while the temperature of the fioor of the ocean 
must he higher, and that of the upper layers of the sea greatly higher, is in itself a 
concluave proof of steady movement of the water from a cold source ; and the 
fact that the temperature of the lower layers of water, both in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, is 'slightly hut perceptibly raised to the northward, while the continnily 
of every layer with a corresponding laver in the southern sea can he clearly traced, 
indicates tie southern position of that source. 

The immediate explanation of this very unexpected phenomenon seems simple. 
From some cause or other, as yet not foily understood, evaporation iwS greatly in 
excess of precipitation o'^ er the northern portion of the land-hemisphere, while 
over the water-hemisphere, and particularly over its southern portion, the reverse 
is the case ; thus one part of the general cbculation of the ocean is carried on 
through the atmosphere, the water being raised in vapour in the northern henu- 
sphere, hurried hy upper wind currents to the zone of low barometric pressure in 
the south, where it is precipitated in the form of snow or rain, and, wellmg thence 
northwards in the deepest channels on account of the high specific gravity depen- 
dent on its low temperature, supplies the place of the water which has been re- 
moved. 

The cold water wells northwards, hut it meets with some obstructions on its 
way, and these ob'-tmctions, '^^hlle they prove the northward movement, if further 
proof were needed, brinsr out another law hy which the distribution of ocean tempe- 
rature is regulated. The deeper water sinks slowly to a minimum at the bottom, 
so that if we suppose the temperature at a depth of 2000 fathoms to he F., 
the tempeiatuie at a depth of 3000 may he, say, 32°. Now, if in this case the 
slow current meet on its northwaid path a continuous harrier in the form of a sub- 
marine mountain lidore rising to within 2000 fathoms of the sea-surface, it is clear 
that all the water helow a temperature of 36° wiU be arrested, and, however deep 
the basin beyond the ridsfe may be, the water will maintain a minimum of 36° from 
a depth of 2000 fathoms to the bottom. In many parts of the ocean we have most 
remarkable examples of the etfect upon deep-sea "temperature of such barriers inter- 
sectina* cold in-oraughts, the most maiked instance, perhaps, a singular chain of 
closed seas at different temperatures among the i4ands of the Malay Archipelago ; 
hut we have al'?o a striking instance nearer home. Evaporation is greatly in excess 
of precipitation over the area of the Mediterranean, and consequently, in order to 
keep up the supply of water to the Mediterranean, there is a constant inward cur- 
rent through tne Straits of Gibraltar from the Atlantic ; I need not at piesent refer 
to an occasional tidal counter-current. The mmimnm temperature of the Mediter- 
ranean is about 64° F. from a depth of 100 fathoms to the bottom. The tempe- 
rature of 54° is reached in the Atlantic at the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar at 
a depth of about 100 fathoms, so that in all probability future soundings will show 
that the free water-way through the Straits does not greatly exceed 100 fathoms 
in depth. 

Tke Depth of pie Sea, and the Xatttre of Modem Deposits . — It seems now to he 
thoroughly established hy lines of trustworthy soundings which have been run 
in all dirwtions, that the average depth of the ocean is a little over 2000 fathoms, 
and that in all probability it nowhere exceeds 5000 fathoms. Depths beyond 4000 
fiithoms arc rare and very local, and seem to he usually pits in the neighbourhood 
of vokiantc islands. In all the ocean basins there we depressions extending over 
coojttderahle areas where the depth reaches 3000 fathoms or a little more, and 
thoM depresdons nuantain a certain parallelism, with the axes of the neighbouring 
ocuifiQentEU 
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Within 300 or 400 miles of the shore, whether in deep or in shallow water, 
formations are being laid down, whose materials are deriyed mainly from the disin- 
tegration of shore rocks, and which consequently depend for their structure and 
composition upon the nature and composition of the rocks which supply their 
materials. These deposits imbed the hard parts of the animals living on their area 
of deposition, and they correspond in every way with sedimentaiy formations with 
which we are familiar, of eveiy age. In water of medium depths down to about 
2000 fathoms, we have in most seas a deposit of the now well-known globigerina- 
ooze, formed almost entirely of the shells of T'oraminifera living on the sea sur- 
face, and which after death have sunk to the bottom. This formation, which 
occupies a large part of the bed of the Atlantic and a considerable part of that of 
the Pacific and Southern Seas, is very like chalk in most respects, although we are 
now satisfied that it is being laid down as a rule in deeper water than the chalk of 
the Cretaceous period. 

In depths beyond 2600 or 3000 fathoms no such accumulations are taking place. 
The shores of continents are usually too distant to supply land detritus, and although 
the chalk-building Poraminifera are as abundant on the surface as they are else- 
where, not a shell reaches the bottom ; the carbonate of lime is entirely dissolved 
by the carbonic acid contained in the water during the long descent of the shells 
from the surface. It therefore becomes a matter of very great interest to determine 
what processes are going on, and what kind of formations are being laid down in 
these abyssal regions, which must at present occupy an area of not less than ten 
millions of square miles. 

The tube of the sounding insti’ument comes up from such abysses filled with an 
extremely fine reddish clay, in gi’eat part amorphous, but containing, when exa- 
mined under the microscope^ a quantity of distinctly recognisable particles, organic 
and inorganic. The organic particles are chiefly siliceous, and for the most part the 
shells or spines of Padiolarians which are living abundantly on the surface of the 
sea, and apparently in more or less abundance at all depths. The inorganic par- 
ticles are minute fiakes of disintegrated pumice, and small crystalline fragments of 
volcanic minerals ; the amorphous residue is probably principally due to the de- 
composition of volcanic products, arid partly to the ultimate inorganic residue of 
decomposed organisms. There is ample evidence that this abyssal deposit is taking 
place with extreme slowness. Over its whole area, and more particularly in the 
deep water of the Pacific, the dredge or trawl brin^ up in large numbers nodules 
very irregular in shape, consisting chiefly of peroxide of iron and peroxide of man- 
ganese, deposited in concentric layers in a matrix of clay, round a nucleus formed 
of a shark’s tooth, or a piece of bone, or an otolith, or a piece of siliceous sponge, or 
more frequently a fragment of pumice. These nodules are evidently formed in the 
clay, and the formation of the larger ones and the segregation of their material 
must have taken a very long time. Many of the shai'ks’ teeth to which I have 
alluded as forming the nuclei of the nodules, and which are frequently brought up 
imcoated with foreign matter, belong to species which we have every reason to 
believe to be extinct. Some teeth of a species of Carcharodon are of enormous 
size, four inches across the base, and are scarcely distinguishable from the huge 
teeth from the tertiary beds of Malta. It is evident that these semi-fossil teeth, 
from their being caught up in numbers by the loaded line of the trawl, are covered 
by only a very thin layer of clay. 

Another element in the red clay has caused great speculation and interest. If 
a magnet be drawn through a quantity of the fine clay well diffused in water, it 
will be found to have caught on its surface some very minute magnetic spherules, 
some apparently of metallic iron in a passive state, and some of metallic nickel. 
From the appearance of these particles, and from the circmnstance that such 
magnetic dust htis been already detected in the sediment of snow-water, my col- 
league, Mr. Murray, has a very strong opinion that they are of cosmic origin — 
excessively minute meteorites. They certainly resemble very closely the fine pa- 
nules which frequently roughen the surface of the characteristic skin of metorites, 
and from their composition and the circumstances under which they are found, 
there is much to be said in favour of this view. I cannot, however, hold it entirely 
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proved j there can he little doubt, from the universal presence of water-logf^ed and 
partially decomposed pumice on the bottom, and from the constant occurrence of 
particles of volcanic minerals in the clay, that the red clay is formed in a 
measure by the decomposition of the lighter products of su])inarine volcanoos drifted 
about by currents, and finally becoming saturated witb water and sinldng ; and it 
is well Known that both iron and nickel in a metallic state are Irequently proHcnt in 
minute quantities in igneous rocks. I think it is conceivable tliat the iuotalli(5 
spherules may be derived from this source. 

So far as we can judge, after a most careful compamtive examination, the 
deposit which is at present being formed at extreme depths in the ocean, does not 
correspond either in structure or in chemical composition with any known geolo- 
^cal formation ; and, moreover, we aie inclined to believe, from a consideration of 
their structure and of their imbedded organic remains, that none of the older forma*- 
tions were laid down at nearly so great depths—that, in fact, none of these have 
anything of an abyssal character. These late researches tend to show that* during 
past geological changes abyssal beds have never been exposed, and it seems highly 

B ’ le that until comparatively recent geological periods such beds have not been 

^ It appears now to be a very generally received opinion among geologists — an 
opinion which was first brought into prominence by Professor Dana — that tlio 
massive'^ eruptions which ^ originated the mountain chains which form the 
skeleton of our present continents, and the depressions occupied by our present 
seas, date from the secular cooling and contraction of the crust of the earth, from 
a period much more remote than the deposition of the earliest of the fossiliferous 
rocks; and that during the period chronicled by the successive sediineniaiy 
systems, with many minor oscillations by which limited areas have been alternately 
elevated and depressed, the broad result has been the growth by successive steps 
of the original mountain chains and the extension of the continents by their 
denudation, and ^e coiTesponding deepening of the original grooves. If this view 
be correct— -and it certainly appears to me that the reasoning in its favour is very 
cogent it is quite possible that until comparatively recent times no part of the 
ocean was sufficiently deep for the formation of a characteristic abyssal deposit. 

Time will not allow me even to allude to the interesting results which have 
heen^ obtained from the determination of the density of sea water from diflerent 
localities and different depths, and from the analysis of sea water, and its coiitiiined 
gases, and perhaps these results have been scarcely sufficiently woiked out as yet 
to afford safe bases for generalization. I must, however, say a few words as to 
certain additions which have been made to our knowledge of ilio two hitherto 
m^regnable strongholds of the frost, the regions round the Noith and Soutli 


The At*ctic Regions . — The question which has of late held the most prominent 
place in aU discussions about the conditions of the Arctic Ih'gions, pavticuiarly 
ance the voyage of Dr. Hayes, is whether it is possible that thove can bo at all 
times or at any time anything in the form of an open Polar sea. I’liis qui^stion 
seems nnw to he virtually settled, and in the most unsatisfactory manntu' iuuigin- 
able. There can be no doubt that in the year 1K71, Oonnt Wilcz(‘k in tlu' 
^nocmer Jsfyem found the sea between Novayn Zoinlya an<l Kpitzhiu'gen nearly 
ftee irom ice, and that the same sea prt^sented to Weypreclit and IWer in tlio 
following year a dangerous stretch of moving and impenetrable iiack. Tlioro can 
be no doubt that m the year 1801 Dr. Hayes gazed over an expanse of open water 
wherein Iby ^6 Oaptaml|^res studied the conditions of palaoocrvstic ice. It is 
evident therefore that the Polar basin, or at all events such portions of it as liavo 
Deen Intherto re^hed, is neither open sea nor continuous ice, hut a fatal compro- 
mise between the ^ 0 , an enormously heavy pack formed by tlio piling up and 
crushmg together of the floe of successive years, in frequent movoment, hvenJting 
up and shifting according to the prevailing direction of the wind, and leaving open, 
now here and now there, lanes and vistas of deceptive open water, which may bo 
closed and converted into a chaotic mass of hurtling floe-hergs by 
a humcane from another direction. It seems, however, that in certain seasons 
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there is more open water in the direction of GrinnelFs Land and Smith’s Sound 
than in others, and that there are also years compamtively favoui'ahle for the 
northward route tbllowing the lead of Franz- Josef Land j and there seem now to 
be only two plans, one nearly as hopeless as the other, to chose hetw eon in any 
future attempt — either to establish several permanent Polai’ stations, as proposed 
by Lieut. Weyprecht, and already initiated at one point, so far as preliminaries are 
concerned, by Captain Tyson and Oa])tain Ilowgate, and to seize the opportunity 
of running north in early autumn from the station where the sea appears most 
open ; or to run as far north as possible at enonnous expense, with a gmat force of 
meii and abundance of provisions and paraffin oil, and push northwards during the 
arctic winter by a chain of communicating stations with ice-built refuge huts. It 
seems possible that in a cold season, with the pack in the condition in which 
Markham found it in 1876, some progress might he made in this way, if it w^ere 
conceivable that the end to be gained was worth the expenditure of so much 
labour and treasure. 

The Anfarcfio Megimis . — But little progress has been made during the last 
quarter of a century in the actual investigation of the conditions of that vast 
region which lies within the parallel of 70® S. Some additional knowledge has 
been acquired, and the light which recent inquiries have thrown upon the general 
plan of ocean circulation and the physical properties of ice, have given a now 
direction to what must partake for some time to come of the Jiature of 
speculation. 

From information derived from all soiu'ces up to the present time, it may be 
gathered that the impenetrated area of al)out 4,700,000 square mih^s surrounding 
tho Houth Pole is by no means certainly a conthmous ^'Antarctic contment,” lait 
that it consists much more probably partly of compnraih ely low continental land, 
and paitly of a congeries of continental (not ocoamc) islands, Inddged botweou and 
combined, and covered to the depth of about 1400 feet, by a coiitiimous ice-cap ; w ilh 
bore and there somewhat elevated continental chains, such as the groups of land 
between and 06° W., including Peter the Great Island and Alexander Land, 
discovered by Billingshausen in 3821, Graham Laud and Adelaide Island, 
discovered by Biscol in 1882, and Louis Philippe Ijand by D’Urville hi 1888, and 
at least one majestic modern volcanic range discovered by Boss in 1841 and 1842, 
stretching from Balleny Island to a latitude of 78° S., and lisiiig to a height of 
16,000 feet. It seems, so far as is at present known, that the whole of tho 
antarctic land, low and high, as well as the ice-cap of which a portion of tho 
continuous continent may consist, is bordered to some distance by a fringe of ice, 
which is bounded to seaward by a perpendicular icc-clill^ averaging 280 foot in 
height ahovo the sea-level. Outside the cliff a j'foc, which attains near tho barrier 
a thickness of ahoul 20 foet and in some places, by piling a consideiably greater 
thickness, extends northwards in winter to a distance varving according to its 
position with refoiMuice to tho southward-trending branches of tho e<[uatorial 
current ; and this flo(5 is replaced in summer by a heavy diifting pack with 
scatter(*d ice-lKjrgs, Navipting tho Antawdic Ben in the soutliora suaimer, the 
only season when such navigation is possible, it has b(^on the o])inion of almost all 
explort'rs, that after forcing a passage through an outer Ixdt of a heavy pa<‘k and 
ice-b(Tgs, moving as a rule to the north-west waul, and thus fanning out from tlui 
ice-clilV in olx'dionco to the punailing south-easterly winds, a band of couipara- 
tiv<dy ch*ar water is to be found within. 

Mevernl (‘onsidt^raiions appear to me to be in favour of the view that the area 
round tlio BoutU Pole is broken up and not continuous land. For example, if we 
look at a geiHU’al ice-(‘hart we find that the sea is compar<itively Irct^ from ico- 
horgs, and that tho deepest notches occur in the ^‘Antarctic Continent ” at throe 
points, each a little tho eastward of south of one of the gi^eal land masses. 
Opposite each of these notches a branch of the equatoiial ciu*rent is deflected south- 
wards by the land, and is almost merged in tho great drift-current which swe( 9 s 
round the world in tho Southern Sea before the westerly anti-trades. But while tho 
greater portion of the Brazilian ciUTent, the East Australian current, and the 
southern part of tho Agulhas current, are thus merged, they arc not entirely lost ; 
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for at tiiese points of junction witli the driffc-current of the 'westerlies, the 
ifioha^ythemis are slightly deflected to the south-wards, and it is opposite these 
points of junction that -we have comparatively open sea and penetrable notches in 
the southern pack. But we have not only the presumed effect of this transfer of 
warmer water to the southwards, we were able to detect its presence in the 
Challenger by the thermometer. Referring to the result of a serial temperature 
sounding on the 14th of February 1874, with a surface temperature of 29° F. at 
a depth of fl:om 300 to 400 fathoms, there is a band of water at a temperature 
more than half a degree above the freezing-point, That this comparatively warm 
water is coming from the north there is ample proof. We traced its continuity 
with a band at the same depth gradually increasing in warmth to the northward, 
and it is evident that its heat can be derived from no other source, and that it must 
he continually receiving new supplies, for it is overlaid by a band of colder water, 
tending to mix -with it by convection. 

It IS, of course, possible that these warm cmrents may by coincidence be 
directed towards those notdies already existing in a continental mass of land ; but 
such a coincidence would be remarkable, and there is certainly a suggestion of the 
alternative that the ** continent may consist to so great an extent of ice as to be 
liable to have its outline affected by warm cun’ents. 

In high southern latitudes it seems that all the icebergs are ori^ally tabular, 
the surfioSe perfectly level and parallel -with the surface of the sea, a cliff about 230 
feet high bounding the berg. The top is covered 'with a layer of the whitest 
enow ; now and then a small flock of petrels take up their quarters upon it, and 
trample the soil some few square yards, but after then* departure one of -the frequent 
snow showers restores it in a few minutes to its virgin wmteness. The upper part 
of the cliff is pale blue, which gradually deepens towards the base. When looked 
at closely, the fece of the cliff is seen to be traversed by a delicate ruling of faint 
blue lines, the lines being more distant from one another above and becoming 
gradually closer. The distance between the well-marked lines near the to^ of a 
berg may be of a foot or even more, while near the sm*fe,ce of the -water it is not 
more than two or three inches, and the space between the blue lines have lost their 
dead whiteness and have become hyaJ^e or bluish. The blue lines are very 
unequal in their strength and in their depth of colouring ; sometimes a group of 
very dark lines gives a marked character to a part of a berg. Between the 
<»tron£rer blue lines near the top of the cliff a system of closer lines may be 
observed, marking the division of the ice by still finer planes of lamination ; but 
in the narrower spaces near the water-line they are blended and lost. The blue 
lines are the sections of sheets of clear ice ; tlie white intervening bands are the 
sectionb of layers of ice whei’e the particles are not in such close contact — ice 
probably containing some air. 

The stratification in all these iceheigs is, I believe, originally horizontal and 
conformable, or very nearly so. In many, while melting and beating about in the 
sea, the strata become inclined at various angles, or vertical or even reversed ; in 
many they are traversed by faults, or twisted, or contorted, or displaced ; hut I 
believe that all deviations from a horizontal arrangement are due to changes 
t aking ;place in the icebergs themselves. 

I think there can he no doubt, from their shape and form, and their remarkable 
uniformity of character, that these great table-topped icebergs are prismatic blocks 
riven from the edge of the great antarctic ice-ieet. I conclude, therefore, that 
the upper of the iceberg, including by far the greater part of its hulk, and 
<? Hlmina ting in the portion exposed above the surface of the sea, was formed by 
the piling up of successive layers of snow during the period, amounting perhaps to 
t38ntiines, during which the ice-cap was slowly forcing its way over the low-land, 
■and out to sea over a long extent of gentle slope, until it reached a depth con- 
siderably beyond 200 fathoms, when the lower specific weight of the ice caused an 
upward sfreon which at length overcame the cohesion of the mass, and portions 
were rent off and floated away. The icehei^ when they are first dispersed float 
m from 200 to 250 fathoms; -when, therefore, they have been drifted to latitudes 
of 65° or 04° south, th© bottom of the bei^, the surface which forced itself glacier- 
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like over the land, just reaches the layer at which the temperature of the water 
distinctly rises ; and is rapidly melted, and the pehhles and land dShns with which 
it is more or less charged are precipitated. That this precipitation takes place all 
over the area where the icebergs are breaking up, constantly and to a considerable 
extent, is evident from the fact that the matter brought up by the sounding instru- 
ment and the dre^e is almost entirely composed of such deposits from ice ; for 
Diatoms, Foraminifera, and Radiolarians are present on the surface in large num- 
bers, and unless the deposit from the ice were abundant it would soon be covered 
and masked by the skeletons of surface organisms. 

The curious question now arises, what is the cause of the uniform height of the 
southern icebergs, — that is to say, what is the cause of the restriction of the 
thickness of the free edge of the ice-cap to 1400 feet? I have mentioned the 
gradual diminution in tMckness of the strala of ice in a berg from above down- 
wards. The regularity of this diminution leaves it almost without a doubt that 
the layers observed are in the same category, and that therefore the diminution is 
due to subsequent pressure or other aclion upon a series of beds, which were at the 
time of their deposition nearly equally thick. About sixty or eighty feet from the 
top of an iceberg, the strata of ice a foot or so in thickness, although of a white 
colour, and thus indicating that they contain a considerable quantity of air, are 
very hard, and the specific weight of the ice is not much lower than that of layers 
three inches thick nearer the water-line of the berg. The upper layers have been 
manifestly produced by falls of snow after the berg has been detached. 

Now, it seems to me that the reduction in thickness cannot be due to com- 
pression alone, but that a portion of the substance of the lower layers must have 
been removed. It is not easy to see why the temperature of the earth’s crust, 
under a widely extended and practically permanent ice-sheet of great thickness, 
should ever fall below the ft’eezing-point ; and it is a matter of observation that at 
all seasons of the year vast rivers of muddy water flow into the frozen sea from 
beneath the great glaciers which are the issues of the ice-sheet of Greenland. Ice 
is a very bad conductor, so that the cold of winter cannot penetrate to any great 
depth into the mass. The normal temperature of the surface of the earth’s crust, at 
any point where it is uninfluenced by cyclical changes, is at all events above the 
freezing-point, so that the temperature of the floor of the ice-sheet would certainly 
have no tendency to fall below that of the stream passing over it. The pressure 
upon the deeper beds of the ice must be enormous at the bottom of an ice-sheet 
1400 feet in thickness — ^not much less than a quarter of a ton on the square inch. 
It seems, therefore, probable that under the pressure to which the body of ice is 
subjected, a constant system of melting and regelation is taking place, the water 
passing down by gravitation from layer to layer until it reaches the floor of the ice- 
sheet, and finally working out channels for Itself between the ice and the land, 
whether the latter be subaerial or submerged. 

I should think it probable that this process, or some modification of it, may be 
the provision hy which the indefinite accumulation of ice orer the antarctic con- 
tinent is prevented, and a certain uniformity in the thickness of the ice-sheet 
maintainea — that in fact ice at the temperature at which it is in contact with tho 
surface of the earth’s crust within the antarctic ret^ons cannot support a colunm of 
itself more than 1400 feet high without melting. It is suggested to me hy Pro- 
fessor Tait that the thickness of the ice-sheet very probably depends upon its area, 
as the amount of melting through squeezing and the eai'th’s internal heat will 
depend upon the facility of the escape of the water. The problem is, however, an 
exceedingly complex one, and we have perhaps scarcely sufficient data for working 
it out. 

The Fauna of the Deep Sea . — ^I can scarcely regret that it is utterly imposahle* 
for me on this occasion to enter into any details with regard to the relations of the 
abyssal fauna, the department of the subject which has naturally had for me the 
greatest interest. Recent investigations have shown that there is no depth limit to 
the distribution of any group of giU-hearing marine animals. Fishes, which from 
their structure and from what we know of the habits of their congeners must 
certainly live on the bottom, have come up from all depths, and at all depths thfr 
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wliole of tlie marine invertelirate classes are more or less fully represented. The 
abyssalfauna is of a somewliat special characterj diifering from tbe fauna of sbaUower 
water in tke relative proportions in wMch tlie different invertebrate types are 
represented- It is very uniform over an enormously extended area, and in tMs 
respect it fully confirms tbe anticipations of the great Scandinavian naturalist 
Loven, communicated to this Association in the year 1844. It is a rich faima, in- 
cluding many special genera, and an enormous number of special species, of which 
we, of course, know as yet only a fraction ; but I do not tnink I am going too far 
in saving that firom the results of the ChaUeiiger expedition alone the number of 
Itnown species in certain classes will be doubled. The relations of the abyssal fauna 
to the faunse of the older Tertiary and the newer Mesozoic periods are much closer 
than are those of the faunae of shallow water ; I must admit, however, that these 
relations are not so close as I expected them to be, — ^riiat hithei*to we have found 
living only a very few representatives of groups which had been supposed to be 
extinct. I feel, however, that until the zoological results of several of these later 
voyages, and especially those of the Challenger , shall have been fully worked out, it 
would be premature to commit myself to any generalisations. 

I have thus attempted to give a brief outline of certain defensible general con- 
clusions, based upon the results of recent research. Some years ago, certain 
ctimmercial enterprises, involving the laying of telegraph cables over the bed of the 
«iea, proved that the extreme depths of the ocean were not inaccessible. This some- 
what unexpected experience soon re'iulted in many attempts, on the part of those 
interested in the extension of the boundaries of knowledge, to use what machinery 
they then possessed to determine the condition of the hitherto unknown region. 
This first step was naturally followed by a development of all appliances and 
methods bearing upon the special line of research ; and within the last decade the 
advance of knowledge on all matters bearing upon the physical geography of the 
sea has been confusingly rapid — so much so, that at this moment the accumulation 
of new material has far outstripped the power of combining and digesting and 
methodiijinir it. This difficulty is greatly increased by tbe extreme complexity of 
the que-^tions, both physical and biolorieal, which have arisen. Steady progress is, 
however, beinsr made in both directions, and I trust that in a few years our ideas 
as to the condition of the depth of the sea may be as definite as they are with 
regard to regions to which we have long had ready access. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. A Journey on Foot through Arabia Peircea. By the Eev. E. W. Hollato, 

M.A., FB.G,8, 

The objects of this expedition were — 

1. To examine the sandstone district in the Peninsula of Siuai lying between 
the ancient Egyptian mining stations of Wady Mugharah and Serabit el Kadim, 
with the view of the possible discovery of further Egyptian ruins or in- 
scriptions. 

To trace out the various routes that the children of Israel might have taken 
on them journey northwards from Mount Sinai (Jehel Musa) to Kadesh Barnea, so 
as to institute a just comparison between the facilities or difficulties which at- 
tended them. 

To e^lore Jebel Mugrah and Ain E^deis, in the hopes of throwing some 
additional light upon the disputed questions of the site of Kadesh Barnea and the 
boundary of the ancient kingdom of Edom. 

4. To follow the road ffiom Wady el Arish by the ancient Lake Serbonis to 
this having been suggested by Brugsch Bey as the route taken by the 
children of Israel when they left Egypt. 

^Staaringfipom Suez on March Slst, attended only by three Arabs of the Jowarah 
tnbe, Mr* Holland made a walking tour to Jebel Mfisa, which he believed to be 
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the true Mount Sinai ; thence northwards by Wadies Telleger and El Atujeh, by 
the route followed by Baron Koller in 1840 E. G. S. Journal/ 1842) to Wady el 
Heasi ; thence N.W. to Kakhl, and so on by Wady Muweilah to Wady el Ain. 
Leaving his Jowarah Arabs at Wady el Ain, he took an escort of the Haiwat tiibe 
and made an expedition up Wady Kadeis, and eastwards across Jebel Mugr<ih, re- 
turning by Wady Lussan. On leaving Wady el Ain, he followed down Wady 
Muweilah to Wady el Arith, and passing south of Jebel Helal, and north of Jebel 
Telek. he crossed Jebel Mugharah, and, striking due west, arrived at Ismailia on 
May 2Srd. 

The results of the journey were as follows : — 

1. Mr. Holland found extensive turquoise mines worked by the Arabs between 
Wady Mugharah and Wady Nusb, but no further Egyptian ruins or inscriptions. 
He traced out and mapped the course of Wady Sahone, an important valley, which had 
previously been unexplored, and found that it forms the upper portion of Wady 
Bhellah, which takes its name, ^ the valley of cataracts,’ from the water, which 
flows down it after rain, falling over a clifl. He also explored the ancient turquoise 
mines of Serabit el Kadim, and ascended Jebel Umen Eiglain, 

2. On leaving Jebel Musa he journeyed north-east to the neighbourhood of Ain 
el Huthera, which has been identified with Hazeroth. Mr, Holland cannot agree 
with this identification, nor does he believe it possible for the large host of the 
Israelites to have travelled this way. Following up the course of Wady Marah, 
he reached Ain el Akhdar. Thence he explored the passes of Jebel Thellah and 
the plateau of Zeranik, and afterwards descended W’ady Zelleger, Wadies Edeid and 
Biyfir, and the pass of El Mirad, He finally came to the conclusion that the only 
available route for the children of Israel to have taken was that by Wadies 
Zelleger and El Atiyeh. These valleys afford the most direct, the best watered, 
and by far the most easy course from Jebel Musa northwards, and by them one 
ascends to the plateau of the desert of Et Tib without any difficult pass. The 
want of water and Arab raids compelled him to give up his plan of travelling north- 
wards direct to Jebel Mugrah ; but he passed over the water-shed of Jebel et Tih, 
iiito the open plateau on the north, and made a route survey of that portion of the 
country which would present the greatest difficulties to the passage of a large host. 
In his journey to Nakhl from the head of Wady Atiyeh, he also passed across a 
district that had been previously imexplored. 

3. Jebel Mugrah had in the author’s belief never before been penetrated by 
travellers, and he found that its position on the maps was far from correct. He 
carefully explored Wady Eadies, and came to the conclusion that its position 
3nilitates strongly against its identification with Eadesh Bamea. Jebel Mugrah 
belongs to the territory of the Haiwat Arabs, and not to Ibat of the Azazimeh as 
has generally been stated. It shows traces of ancient habitation and cultivation, 
and extends eastwards only about as far as lat. 86° : here it ends abruptly iu a 
steep difij and is separated from Jebel Jerafeh by the head of Wady Garaiyeh and 
Wady Jerafeh. These valleys he believed to afford the road which was known 
as the way of the spies,” and formed the western boundary of Edom. Eadesh 
Bamea he would place at the south-east point of Jebel Mugrah, but he was unable 
to descend into the plain. 

4. Mr. Holland gave up his intention of following down Wady el Arish to the 
coast from Wady Muweilah, both because the bed of the Wady proved a very bad 
road for travelling, and also because be heard from the Arabs of a direct road west- 
wards to Ismailia, which appeared a very important one to explore. It was not 
marked on any map seen, but was described by the Arabs as an easy, direct, and 
well-watered route to Egypt, a description found to be perfectly correct. The 
course of Wady el Arish has been very inaccurately laid down. It runs to the 
east of Jebel Helal, and passes through that mountain by a narrow gorge. Jebel 
Yelek has been placed too far to the north. Wady Hasanah, which contains three 
weUs, and is a very important watering-place, runs to the west of Jebel Helah, 
After crossing Wady Hasanah and passing to the north of Jebel Yelek, the road 
crosses Jebel Mughto-h, an important range, where there are wells and ancient 
mins, and then, turning due west, runs over a rolling plateau, in places much covered 
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with sand-driffcsj to Ismailia. Large numbers of flint flakes and arrow-heads prove 
that this load was much used in ancient times, and there can be little doubt that 
it was the road followed by Abraham from the Negeb, or south country, to Egypt. 
Lai^e tracts of land on the west of Jebel MughS^rah are cultivated by the Arabs. 
The discoveiy of this road is regarded as one of great importance, and, as far as the 
author can learn, it has been previously unknown. 


2. Survey of Qaldee. By Lieut. H. H. Kiichener, F,B/,0»8. 

This paper contained an account of the operations subsequent to those described 
by Major "WiLson at the last meeting of the Association. 

On the renewal of the survey, Ineut. Kitchener found that the cairns built at 
Hattin in 1875 were all destroyed ; but after a careful search he found the broad 
arrows cut on the rock under where the cairns had been, and was thus able to 
cany on the triangulation firom a base of 25 miles, and other calculated lines from 
8 to* 12 miles long 5 subsequently, after carrying the triangulation round the country^ 
the calculated length of tins base was only 60 feet different from the measurement 
started with, or a little more than 2 feet of possible error in the mile. On the 
scale employed, this error in 25 miles is only the thickness of a pencil line. 

The triangulation took eight days from this camp, as the old cairns had to he 
rebuilt, and new ones erected in the northern country. By thus doing the trian^ 
gulation and survey of the ground from each camp were both kept going together, 
and the strength of the party was not sufficient to adopt any other method. While 
observing from the top of Mount Tabor, Lieut. Kitchener examined three chapels 
recently unearthed by the Boman Catholic monks; they date from crusading 
times, when this was supposed to be the Mount of the Transfiguration, and the 
three chapels are mentioned in old chronicles of that time. 

Immediately above the camp was an extinct volcano, called the Kum Hattin, 
or Homs of Hattin, being two peaks on the top of a steep mountain, having be- 
tween them the crater of an extmct volcano, memorable as the scene of the final 
struggle of the Crusaders after the fatal battle on the plain below. 

On the completion of the triangulation, the levelling had to be taken up from 
the last point on the line. In seven days^ work 16^ miles were accomplished, and 
the seashore was reached, giving a depression of 682 feet 6 inches below the Medi** 
terranean. 

The survey of the detail had then to be done. From the fixed triangulation- 
points a number of supplementary angles wei‘e taken to every village, hill-top, 
prominent tree, or important object in view ; and, as this was done from every 
point, when these lines were plott^, intersections fixing these objects were obtained. 
Fractically almost every place of importance was fibced in this way. The surveyor 
then started with this diagram of fixed points, and by the interpolation of the 
angles taken with his prismatic compass was able to fix his own position at any 
point on paper ; he then sketched in by eye the detail that was in his close vici- 
nity, and by going through the same process all over his work, the detail was 
obtained with considerable accuracy. The heights of all places of importance were 
taken by aneroids, besides the calculated heights of all the triangulation-pomts. 
These aneroids were checked morning and evening with a standard barometer kept 
in camp.^ The slopes of the hills were taken by Abne/s level, and on returning 
to camp in the evening a report was made of all ruins, villages, and watei>supply 
in the work of the day. The nomenclature was written down in Arabic by a well- 
educated scribe kept for that purpose. Each surveyor had a guide with him, who 
pve the names of the different places. The surveyor wrote them down as near as 
ne could to the sound, and on returning to camp he repeated them in front of the 
guide and the scribe. The guide then pronounced the names correctly, and the 
serite *f 9 Tote it down fipm him. Lieut Kitchener afterwards transliterated the 
Araoic in accordazioe with Bobinsoffs method, and the proper spelling was thus 
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oT3tained, and written on the map. Every possible check on the veracity of the 
natives was employed by asldng the names of numbers of people independently. 

One of the great values of the resulting map is the number of unknown names it 
has made public ; thus, on this btirvey, 2770 names were collected, only about 450 
of which were to be found on the best formerly existing map of the country. 
Another is the accuracy of these names, taken down from the natives in a man- 
ner never attempted before ; and* the result has been to throw a vast light on the 
ancient nomenclature of the country, and the origin of the races that inhabit it. 

The siuwey of the detail took live more days, and on the 27th March the camp 
was moved to Tiberias, with the assurance of having no obstacle of a technical 
nature to hinder work 

The scenery of the lake is decidedly monotonous, but there is a great charm in 
that dry and thirsty land in having a vast expanse of fresh water spread out before 
the eyes. Durii^ the survey of the shores, a considerable discovery was made, 
viz., the site of Sennabris, mentioned by Josephus as the place where Vespasian 
pitched his camp when marching on the insurgents of Tiberias. The name Sinn en 
Nabra still exists, and is well known to the natives ; it applies to a ruin situated on 
a spur from the hills that close the southern end of the Sea of Galilee ; it formed, 
therefore, the defence against an invader from the Jordan plain, and blocked the 
great main road in the valley. 

Close beside it, there is a large artificially-formed plateau, defended by a water- 
ditch on the south, communicating with Joman, and by the Sea of Galilee on the 
north. This is called Kh. el Kerak, and is doubtless the remains of Vespasian s 
camp described by Josephus. It is just like another Roman camp found near 
Jenin, where an army was camped. This Kh. el Kerak has been identified with 
Tarichaea, but, as Major VMsonhas pointed out, that site must be sought to the 
north of Tiberias. The finding of Sennabris, the place where the Roman host 
encamped before marching on Tiberias and Tarichsea, clearly proves that the latter 
place could not have been anywhere near the southern end of the lake. 

The ruins of ancient Tiberias, with its searwalls and scattered columns, extend 
nearly as far south as these springs, and it may be fairly supposed that the modern 
site of the town is situated to the north of the ancient place. 

Passing the ruin pf Kuneitri^h, where, Lieut. Kitchener believes, the ancient 
Tarichaea was situated, and the plain beyond, the path leads along the side of the 
steep slope of the hills, with rocky cliffs towering above, and the sea almost directly 
below ; toning a comer, the Plain of Gennesareth lies spread out, with the cluster 
of ruined hovels of the village of Mejdel in the fore^ound, A fine stream of 
water' irrigates this portion of the plain from Wady fiiamam, the narrow gorge 
through which the levelling had been brought down, with cliffs 1000 feet high 
on either side. In those on the south, are the caves of the robbers who were sub- 
dued by Herod the Great by letting down sol<Kers on platforms from above on the 
defenders, who slew one another sooner than be taken captive. Lieut, Kitchener 
explored the caves, which consist of galleries at different heights conducted along 
the face of the precipice leading to different-sized chambers ; some appeared natm-al, 
while others were artificial ; there were spacious halls, small sleeping-places, and 
some enormous stables, all cut out of the solid rock. Water was* brought by a 
long aqueduct, cut in the face of the precipice, and poured down into cisterns in- 
side the fortress. The place has been since occupied by Arab marauders, who have 
built walls to defend the outside of the galleries and round towers at different 
elevations on the face of the rock, to bring a flanking fire on the entrance, which 
was reached by a long fiight of basalt steps. 

Beyond Mejdel on the Plain of Gennesareth, and round the northern shores of 
the lake, are the most interesting sites of all — Oapernaum, Ohorazin, and Bethsaida. 
Lieut, Kitchener does not agree with Major Wilson in the position of Capernaum 
at Tell Hum, hut would rather place it at Kh. Minia on the plain, believing the 
fine remains of Tell Hum to be the relics of the known grandeur of the ancient 
Bethsaida. 

On the 4th April the camp was moved to Kh§.n Jubb Tusef, situated on the 
great Damascus road, and some distance from any inhabited village. The country 

18?8. s s 
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round is occupied by wandeiing tribes of Bedouin Ai*abs with tbeir goat docks ; 
to the east it is a mass of basalt which has flowed over the country, and down to 
the shores of the lake ; to the west are the limestone hills of Safed. 

From the subsequent camp at Meiron, the triangulation required a considerable 
amount of attention. Tiie Jebel Jermuk, the highest peak in Galilee, reaching an 
altitude of 3930 feet, had been observed from the south, but now it was necessary 
tu ascend and observe from it ; this was accomplished, and the triangulation thrown 
well forward to the north, but the tiiangulation would not allow of a descent to 
the low unhealthy Hhleh marshes as early as had been hoped. The village of 
Meiron is a famous Jewish place of pilgrimage, for there EabU Shamai and Hillel 
and the Great Simeon Ben Jochai lie buried. The rocks around are honeycombed 
with ancient tomhs, and there stiH remains an almost perfect faca^ of an 
ancient synagogue, dating probably from the second century after Christ. The 
principarresults of the survey of this district were the discovery of three dolmens. 
Buring the course of the survey, eight dolmens were discoveied, and as these are 
the first that have been noted in Palestine, it adds a new district to those already 
known to possess these rude stone monuments, and may he a connecting link b^ 
tween the ancient mhabitants of Europe and India. 

The remains of two synagogues, unobserved hitherto, were discovered, one at 
Sufsaf and the oHier at El Jish. These add considerably to our knowle^e of the^ 
interesting building, and the discovery of the Koman eade engraved in relief in 
the synagogue of El Jish adds new proof that these buildings are due to Boman 
influence over a sulflugated people. The eleven specimens that remain of these 
buildings were caremlly examined and planned during the course of the survey 
where it was posrible to trace the original work. 

The triangulation and survey of the country round Bibl, to which the camp 
moved on May 3rd, took twelve days ; a number of curious ruins were visited, and 
special plans and photographs were made. The country to the west was ru^ed 
and rocky, covert with brush-wood, and occupied by Arab tribes. Deep ravines 
and goi^s carried the winter rains down to the sea, and in many parts of this wild 
country a European had never before been seen. To the east, the country was 
more open and cultivated; there are not many springs, but numbers of rock-cut 
cisterns and large pools for collecting the vdnter rains at almost every village. 

On the 16th, camp was moved east to Eades, and from the camp much of the 
plain of the Huleh and the low country was surveyed. The ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun were planned and photographed. 

On the 24th, the party again marched northwards, and, having pitched camp at 
Taiyebeh, the trian^ation was carried to its most northern point, the great 
Crusading castle of Beaufort. From a study of the masonry of the four Crusading 
castles that defended the northern fronfe of the kingdom, feaufort, Toron, Hunin, 
and Banks, and after comparison vdth others in different parts of the coun'^, 
lAeut Kitchener is led to suppose that they are none of them older than Crusading 
times, except a portion of !&nias, which appears to he slightly older work ; and, 
therefore, that none of them date, as most travellers assert, from Phoenician or even 
Unman times.^ 

On the 2nd of June, camp was moved to Banias, the Caesarea Philippi of the 
New Testament, and the Pamum of Josephus. The triangulation was here suc- 
cessfully closed ou this side hy observing from the Castle. This was the ancient 
acknowledged source of the Jordan springing out of the cave of Pan in the face of 
a predpitous rock, and rushing at once m a sti*ong stream through the tangled 
groves of Imcuriant vegetation to the plain helow, there to he joined by its rivS in 
modem writings, the Ijeddan and the Hashany. The Hashany, with less flow of 
water than either of the other two streams, and joining them after their junction, 
when they form a mighty stream, cannot he followed as a source of the Jordan. 
When the other two cUlvide into almost ^ual streams, the longest coume leads to 
this fountain of Banias, the true source of Jordan. 

In discusring the great depresrion of the Jordan valley, which is merely a con- 
tinuaiian of the great valley extending thmugh Syria, dividing the Lebanon from 
tile AntirLebanan, and down which the Leontes and Jordan rivers flow, Lieut. 
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Kitchener advanced a new theory. There is little doubt that the depression was 
caused by a fault, and the slidic^ down of the strata, and that it was once an 
immense lake ; this is proved by the ancient shore lines found at different elevations 
along its course. The general supposition is, that it has been a continuation of the 
Gulf of Akaba, and that the* gentle rising of 130 miles has cut off the Dead Sea 
from the ocean. It is curious that on this raised land there is still a well-defined 
valley, having a fell, and showing the channel of a water-course, as far as known, 
the whole way. In the north, there is considerable evidence of volcanic action, and 
a volcano found was exactly in the bed of the valley of the Leontes, at the bend 
of the river ; it has been mentioned previously by Canon Tristram, who noted the 
way the basalt had flowed down the western ade of the Hasbany. These volcanic 
outbreaks are known to belong to a late period of geological time. Before then, 
the Leontes, instead of being forcibly turned off at right angles to its course in the 
most extraordinary bend which m&es it cleave through the rocks to the sea, 
would have flowed into the mighty lake which then covered the plain, and over the 
southern boundary along the Arraba, which still shows signs of its presence, to the 
Gulf of Akaba. The only supposition required in this theory is a more abundant 
supply of water, and of that the country gives striking proof. The extraordinary 
evidences of the action of glaciers on the rocks, the deep water-courses cut through 
hundreds of feet of solid limestone, now dry, speak of a former age of rushing tor- 
rents. Thus this volcanic outbreak in the Merj Ayim is the key to the present 
formation of the valley ; a very slight cutting through it would again ton the 
Leontes into its former course down the Jordan valley and into the Dead Sea. 
The saltness of the Dead Sea may be accounted for iJy the great natural cliffs 
of rock-salt found at its southern extremity, and by the many salt springs that 
are found in that region continually pouring brine into its waters. These cliffs of 
rock-salt at the Khashm Usdun are a natural ciystalline formation, and cannot, 
therefore, have been deposited by an evaporating sea. 

On the 22nd, camp was moved to iSakurali ; and from the Das en Nakurah, 
the last round of observation, angles were taken, closing the triangulation of the 
whole of Palestine, and joining very well on the base ; tbe check calculations have 
proved its accuracy. 

On the 11th July, all arrived at Haifa, after compleling the survey of 1000 
square miles of country. The whole expenditure was :g900, and taku^ jfilOO as 
the cost of the fair dravdng, the party may claim to have produced a 1-iuch survey 
at the cost of :£! a square mile. 

After four weeks’ rest in the Lebanon, the field was taken again on the 23rd 
August with a reduced party. A long march led to the south country, and 340 
square miles in the desert round Beersheba were surveyed. This completed the 
survey of Palestine ; but the early portion required revision, and from 10th October 
to 22nd November 1700 square miles were revised. The party, having completed 
all it was sent to perform, then returned to England. 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. l^otes on some Geogro'pliical Yanations on the Goast of France. 

By J. S. Phene, LL.B., F.8.A. 

Dr. Phene, having for years past taken careful ohseryations and soundings in 
the Morbihan sea, was of opinion that a very large portion of what was now that 
inland sea did not exist, in fact nothing that could he so called had existed, in the 
time of Caesar. The lie de Batz, an island near the mouth of the Loire, cele- 
brated for strange and ancient rites, mentioned hy classical writers, was now a 
promonto]^, and the former littoral line only to he traced with difficulty. Dr. 
Phene believed that he had discovered the island of Avalon, the reputed place of 
King Arthur’s burial, though from the island having been severed into two by the 
sea, and the name retained only by the smaller portion, it had been overlooked, 
and even in the neighbourhood no one knew of it but local fishermen. A dolmen 
unlike any other m Prance or Britain on the larger portion, and the traditions of 
the locality, seemed lo put the matter out of douht. 


2. On Processes of Mo^-prodiiciiig. By Captain J. Wateehotjse, B.8.O., 
Assistant 8vrveyor-Oeneral of India. 

Before the introduction of lithography, about the beginning of the present 
century, the only means by which maps could be reproduced was by engraving on 
metal plates or on wood, both tedious and expensive methods. With the invention 
of lithography, a new impetus was given to cartography. The new art was, how- 
ever, Bcaicely out ofitsciadle when Joseph Nicephore Niepce, of Ohllons-sur^Sadne, 
experimenting un^uccessfiilly in endeavouring to find a substitute for lithographic 
stone, conceived the happy idea of obtaining images on metal plates by the sole 
agency of light upon thin hlms of asphaitum or bitumen of Judaea. 

Since these tet ^aays of Niepce, the idea of superseding the slow and laborious 
hand-work of the lithographic draughtsman and engraver by the quicker, cheaper, 
and more accurate processes of photography has been steadily kept in view. 

" The fct s^o^ attempt to carry out the method practically appears to have 
b^n made by Sn* Hemy James, B.E., in 1855. The result proved the great value 
01 photography for the reproduction of maps, and the enormous saving in time and 
m^y that could beeffectedbj- its use. In 1860, Captain A. de Oom-cy Scott, K.E., 
perf^ed the process of photozincography, rrhich has since been emploted mth so 
much success ^ advantoge at the Ordnance SvuTey Ofiace, Southampton, and the 

Indm Survey Offices in Calcutta, Dehra Dun, Puna, and Madras. 

% a curio^ coii^enee, at the very time when this process was being worked 
out in E^lmd, Mr. M Osborne, of Melbourne, Australia, independently perfected 

has been exten- 
sively^ for reproducing the maps of the Australian Colonies. 

wtue progress was made in the piactical working of pbotolitbo'>Tai)hy or 
^^^phy m Inffia m 1805, w\en Mr. J. B-NrHenSessev, of 
Tngra^tr^ Survey, fairly estabhshed the process at Dehra Dun. 

dwS ^ photography for the lepit)- 
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(1.) Rapidity of production and multiplicalion. 

(2.) Tlie perfect fidelity mtli wMch me most delicately minute and intricate 
details are copied. 

(3.) The facility \ritli T^hicli copies may be obtained on scales larger or smaller 
than the ori^al. 

(4.) The comparatiye cheapness of the photographic methods, 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the use of photography as a means of repro- 
ducing maps for publication has not extended so much as might have been ex- 
pected, in gi*eat part owin^ to the difficulty of making draughtsmen fully under- 
stand the requirements to be fulfilled when preparing maps for reproduction, in 
order to produce satisfactory results, and that they must strictly refrain from 
using colour, and draw the map neatly in black and white, so that every line may 
be reproduced of its proper strength, according as the map is to be copied on the 
same scale as the original, or to be reduced. 

Captain Waterhouse described at considerable length the foUo'vring pro- 
cesses : — The production of the negative ; photographic printing on sensitive paper ; 
photolithography and photozincography; photo-CoUotype ; Woodbmytype ; pho- 
tographic engraving ; phototypography, and several miscellaneous processes, such 
as blue prints, bichromate prints, and polographing on copper. 


3. Richthofen^ Prejevalshj^ atvl LaJce Lot. By E. Delmae Moegan, F.R.Q.S. 


SATCRJDATy AUGUST 17, 1878. 
This Section did not meet. 
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AUGFUT 19, 1878. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. The Land of 2£(dian. By Captain R. I. Burton, BT.B.Af. Consul, Tdeste. 

The Idiigdoms of Zibah and Zalmnima ha^e hitherto been vaguely and 
erroneoiblv laid down. The wandeiing tribes still apply the term Madyan 
(land of Midian) to the maritime stiip, 108 miles long, bounded north by the head of 
the ‘Akaliah Gulf, and south by the Wady Surr, the great waterless m or-bed upon 
which the fort El-Muwaylah is built. But Captain Burton also proposes a South 
Midian beainning at the latter point, extending 105 miles, and ending at the Wady 
Ham / (X. kt. 25^ 55'), where the Egyptian and Ottoman possessions meet. 
Thus the latitudinal length of the hGdianite seaboard is 213 miles, which the 
windings of the coast prolong to 300. The inner depth is determined by the Shafah 
line of sub-maritime mountams defining the eastern frontier. Politically speaMng, 
the coimtry all belongs to the Khediv of Egypt, whose predecessors have gar- 
risoned the two forts El-’AJrabah and El-Muwaylah since the days of Sultan Selim 
the Conqueror, in a.d. 1517. Captain Burton asdgned to the Jebel El-Tihamah 
(mountains of the Lowknds), the ^atb or fringing ranges of the Arabian Peninsula, 
an altitude of 6000 to 6500 feet, a figure which the hydrographic chart has ex- 
aggerated to 0000. 

Captain Burton proceeded to outline the mo'tements of the two expeditions 
which he commanded in 1877 and 1878, both due to the liberality of the Khe^v 
of I^ypt, Ismail I. The four months of travel which ended 1877 and began 1878 
were Sistributed into three excursions : — 

1. The northern march, which visited the copper worhs established by the 
ancient Egyptians ; the mined capital, Madidma,” which Ptolemy places in N. 
kt. 15' ; the Port El-’Akabah, where, also, traces of smelting metal were 
found ; the sulphur-hill, northernmost of the three discovered, and the gi-eat gypsum 
formations of Midian and Sinai. This section concluded with a penplus of the 
perilous 'Akabah Gulf and a narrow escape from shipwi'ecb and the sharks. 

2. The central or eastern march to Middle Midian, the course of which was 
arrested by the villanous Ma^azeh tribe, then turned southwaids, and explored the 

of Sliuwdk, the Soaka of Ptolemy (N. lat. 27° 15'). This section concluded 
with a vmt to the turquoise diggi^ of Zihaj an inspection of the centml 
sulphur-hill, and the ascent of the mighty Shan mountain which lies behind El- 
MuwayUh. Geographically speaking, it was the most important, as it brought 
back details of the EBsma or sandston^lateau hounding the ghats on the East j 
and of a huge volcanic tract called El-Harrah. 

3. The southern march, which began and ended at El-Wi^h, covered the region 
worked for gold by the ancients, and collected details, sketches, and plans of the 
mines open and closed. A third sulphur-bill vras explored ; the gold mine El- 
Marwah of the medhe^al Arab geographers was satisfactorily identified, and a 
ckstical shrine or temple was found upon the southern bank of the great Wady 
Tfninr)! , 

^e expedition, which landed in Arabia on December 19th, 1877, left it on 
April 18th, 1878. By sea and land, it had covered nearly 2600 miles ; of these 
soDtte 600 were mapp^, the crucial stations being determined astronomically. It 
measraed and planned fourteen settlements, some large enough to be called 
cities, besides nearly thrice that number of ateliers. At least 200 sketches, oil- 
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colours, water-colours, pencil drawings, and pliotograplis were taken, besides twenty- 
five tons of rock-specimen&. Tbe explorers brought back to Cairo a small ethno- 
logical collection of stone implements, rude and worked; coins of ancient 
Mdian, mixed with Roman and Kufic ; fragments of copper and bronze, glass and 
pottery; ISIabathsean inscriptions and Arab tribe marks; skulls, spirit specimens 
of zoology, shells from the shores of the Red Sea, and a hortm mcm. 

Captain Burton ended his paper by noticing that the terms of the Anglo-TurMsh 
OoiPrention have placed Great Britain, with reference to Arabia, nearly in the 
same position as that occupied by Rome after the days of Augustus. He found the 
land waited and spoiled, fer less civilised than it was in the nineteenth century 
B.c. But he cherishes the conviction that Midian is fated to see better days, and 
that by the development of her mineral wealth, under the fostering care of Euro- 
pean, and especially English companies, this forgotten California, now like Akrena 
before 1830, will presently rival the rich and fruitful province of Algiers in 1878. 


2. On a Journey to Fez and Mequiuez, By A. Leaked, 11.1)., F.B,G,8,, 

Dr, Beared, who, in May, 1877, accompanied the Portuguese Embassy to the 
Sultan of Morocco, in addition to many interesting personal and historical details, 
gives the following particulars of the country on the route followed from Tangier. 
Eor some three and a half hours’ ride, the land near the city is well cultivated, the 
first halt being under a range of hills named Kaa-el-Urmil, near the river Mhar, 
After advancing close to the sea and crossing a plain, a river fifty yards wide was 
forded, and the douar of Garbia reached, two hours from which is a thick grove of 
wild olive-trees, abounding in nightingdes. A succession of hill and plain, but 
little cultivated, then followed, and Elatta de Raissana was reached, after fording 
another considerable river. Next day, a great alluvial plain was traversed, through 
which runs the small river M’Hassen, the distance from which to Alcassar-el- 
Kebir (historically associated with the destruction of Don Sebastian and his army 
by the Moors in 1578) is some ten miles of level, little cultivated land, becoming 
an arid plain at two miles from the town. Dr. Beared estimates the inhabitants as 
between 6000 and 6000, considering Rohifs’s number of 30,000 as much exagge- 
rated. Beyond Alcassar, two miles of wide and paved footpath were followed, 
ending at a ford across the Bucos, here about eighty yards broad. Still further on 
the land was better cultivated, and wheat was being cut (May 26th). The encamp- 
ment was in the midst of an immense tract, covered with hay going to waste. After 
passing the bounds of the province of Barache, the river Guarot was crossed by a 
ford about 60 yards wide, and a rolling prairie traversed, grass and flower-covered, 
but wiih no tree or shrub. Ten miles further on, the douar or village of the go- 
vernor of the Habassie tribe was reached; the next journey being through an 
immense level tract, with a sea-like horizon to the west. Much of tMs was culti- 
vated with wheat and barley, with scattered douars and cattle ; but the gi'eater 
part was a fertile waste. The Sebou, one of the chief rivers of Morocco, here 
120 yards wide and of considerable depth, was then passed in fiat-bottomed boats 
and by swimming. A flat fertile coimiiy followed, with splendid wheat-crops ; 
great tracts of a tSl white-flowering wild umbelliferous plant were observed ; and 
a camp was made, close to the village of Bokhara, on the bank of the river Irrdrum, 
a tributary of the Sebou, on a dead level plain, having to the south a fine amphi- 
Iheatre-like range of distant hills. Four miles from this, after cresting the com- 
mencement of a hilly coun^, and making a short descent, a halt was made at 
Zacouta, on flat parched soil, deeply fissured by the summer heat, and abounding 
with the lesser bustard, a bird not known near the coast. Leaving Zacouta, the 
road lay through a succession of hills, on the slopes of which was much standing 
com ; and after a short journey, the party encamped under the mountain of Zar- 
houn, on the south side of which, less than a mile distant, is the town and sanc- 
tuary of Muley Edris-el-Keber. To the right, across a stream with deep banks, 
and on higher ground, stand the ruins called Cassar Pharaon (Pharaoh’s Castle), 
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12 imle=> X.E. of Mequinez, and 28 KW. of Fez, identified by Dr. Leared as the 
citT of Tolubilis. After crossing some hills and a large plain, and camp- 
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ing "by tKe Wad Cazar (river of trees), Mequinez itself was entered. This city 
is computed to he 157 miles from Tangier, and is more modem-looking than Fez, 
■with wider streets. It is surrounded with high walls, with towers and huge 
gates, which swarm with hawks, jays, and pigeons, and having an outer circuit of 
about five miles. The inhabitants are estimated at 25,000, including many J ews, 
who, though, as usual, insulted and badly treated, contrive to prosper, 

Aiter sixteen days’ residence in Mequinez and various state ceremonials, the 
party started for Fez by the northern gate, near which are fine perennial springs. 
Olive plantations of great extent, and an encampment near a small river, the Wad 
Jedida, 12 miles from the city, conspicuous for the plenty and beauty of its vegeta- 
tion, were the only points noticed on the thii’ty-four miles’ ride to Fez, which city 
seemed to be about two and a half miles long, but narrow. It is surrounded by hills, 
those on the south side being so close as to overlook the place, and is divided by the 
river into Old and New Fez, a long street, only seven feet -wide, running east and 
west through the whole of the former ^vision. Its population is estimated at 
50,000. There is an extensive palace, LaUah Amina, at two miles’ distance, in 
the midst of a large garden. After a short stay of three days, the party left by a 
route to the east of that usually followed, commencing with a broad aloe avenue, 
and passing a small lake, white with salt after evaporation. A suecesrion of hills 
extended to Woled Jemah, the soil in the latter part being very thin and chalky, 
but bearing a profusion of flowering caper bushes. Two hoius from Woled Jemah 
is a ford of the Sehou, 150 yards wide ; and after fording the wide river Wm’ga, 
Hadcom* was reached, and afterwards Alcassar. Leaving Alcas«>ar, and crossing 
the Lucos (a corruption of El Kus), the course lay westward through a country 
studded with cork oak-trees until arriving at El Amish or Larache, picturesquely 
situated at the mouth of the Lucos, with its treacherous sand-bar. Lamcbe has a 
population of about 4000, iucluding one Englishman. After crossing the river iu 
a foui’teen-oared galley, the route lay over sand-hills and eleva-fions covered with 
myrtles and other blooming shrubs, until at length the original road was struclc at 
Besana, and finally Tangier was reached. 

On th^ opposite page is the itinerary, which may be useful to future travellers 
in this comparatively unknown country. 


3. On the Fwgress in the Official Bejgori of the “ Challenger ’’ Expedition, 
By Sir C. Wtville Thomson, LL.D., 


4. On the Gharaoteristic Features of Alasha, as developed ly the U, S, Survey, 
By W. H. Dale, U,S,C.8, 

The territory is divided, topographically, hotanicaUy, ethnologicaUy, and in a 
meteorological sense, into three regions. These regions are not, however, abso- 
lutely coincident under the respective heads- The topographical regions are the 
south-eastern or Sitkan region, remarkable for its nigged and elevated mountains 
and numerous islands with bold shores; the ^Ueutian, comprising the Aleutian 
Islands and the peninsula of Aliaska, also pai’tly mountainous, but of a difierent 
character ; and lastly, the Yukon region, including the greater part of the area of 
the territory and composed of the lowlands north of the Alaskan mountains and 
the Arctic tundri, with, for the most part, shallow water along their coasts. The 
botanical and meteorological regions are mainly identical with the preceding, but 
not absolutely so. The Sitkan region is characterised by dense forests of conifers 
and many plants peculiar to the western slope of the continent; the Aleutian 
region by an absence of trees, the great development of grasses and herbage, 
numerous FricacecBj and a more Arctic physiognomy. The Ymcon region is marked 
by the presence of birch, spruce, willow, and poplar, often forming large forests, of 
a difierent character from -those of Sitka, and, for the rest, by a cMefiy Arctic fiora, 
NTeteorologically, the Sitkan (as well as the British Columbian coast) is marked 
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l)y girsat precipitation and mild and e< 3 [iial)l 6 tamporaturc ; tli6 Aloutian ro^ony by 
the prevalence of fog. a somewhat colder cli&ate and a diminished rainfall and 
the Yukon region by"a truly Arctic climate with a small precipitation. 

The ethnological divisions comprise those areas inh^ited by tribes of Innuit 
^tocli, by the Tinneh or Athabascan tribes, and by the TTlinMts or Kaloshians. 
The latter inhabit the Sitkan region ; the Eskimo or Innuit the shores of the 
Yukon and Aleutian regions eastward to Mount St. Elias ; and the Tinneh tribes 
the interior, reaching the sea coast only at Cook’s Inlet. The native population is 
believed to number between 20,000 and 25,000, and the present white population 
is very small. 

The commercial products of the different regions are also characteristic. The 
8itkan region, beside a small trade in continental furs, offers salmon, timber,, 
and minerals, the value of which has not yet been fully tested. The Aleutian 
region is at present of most commercial importance, affording the searotter, fur- 
seal, and cod-fish. From the Yukon region, come the ordinary continental furs, 
while the adjacent seas support the whale aud walrus fisheries. 

The Sitlmu aud Aleutiau regions reproduce very nearly the conditions of the 
coast of Yorway, while the Yukon region may be compared to the Archangel 
district of Russm. 

The tribes of Innuit stock (including the Aleuts) are generally of a peaceable 
and tractable nature: those of Tinneh stock more independent, but stiU easily con- 
trolled : while the T’linkits are, of aU American natives, the most intractable and 
difficiilt to deal with. 

The Tlinkits. while rejecting all attempts to subdue or improve them, have a well- 
advanced semi-civilisation of their own, particularly shown in their carvings, 
advanced totemic system, mythology, and permanent dwellings. The Innuit, 
though of shorter average stature than the whites, are a very different race physically 
from their stunted cousms of Greenland, and are intelligent, athletic, and ingenious. 
The Aleuts have abeady adopted many features of civilisation ftom the Russians. - 

The Tinneh are nearly all in a condition similar to those of the Hudson Bay 
Territory, but are much more amenable to improvement than the TlMkits. Al- 
ready several mission'; have been established, with a tolerable prospect of success. 

The results obtained by the explorations of the Coast Survey are in process of 
preparation for publication in detail, and will eventually be printed and issued 
under the direction of the Superintendent of the Survey by the United States 
Government. 


5, On iJie Ac^^mfion hj England of Cyprus, and some Olservaiions on the 
Islands in the Levant, By J. S. Phen:^, LL,D.^ F,S.A. 

Dr. Phene described the physical featoes of the islands of Chios, Mytilene, 
Lemnos, Imbros. Thasos, and Samothraee ; the relation of the Cyclades to the great 
of Pindus in lateral offeets, of which the Cyclades appeared to he the sum- 
mits of former ranges, now (except as to these summits) submerged. Reference 
was made to thereat aqueous stratification in Asia Minor and Southern Thrace, 
which, l^mg undisturbed, could not (geologically speaking) be remote ; and to a 
remarkable tradition given by Diodorus Siculus, that the Euxine had at a far 
dhtant period hurst its bounds, and rushed westward to the Mediterranean Sea, 
that m this convulsion some of the islands had become submerged, and that the 
ch^paign country of the island of Samothraee was permanently so, and that even 
indications of cities by the recovery of parts of buildings fi'om the sea were some- 
t^es foimd. It was possible that this convulsion represented the sinking down of 
Me motmtain ridges, of wMcli the sunumts -were now represented by the various 
islanifa sfreteimiff south from the several headlands of the Peloponnesus. Dr. Phend 
ascended Samothraee, and was, so far as he could learn on the island, the only per- 
son not being a native who had made the ascent, which was very difficnlt. Sie 
height was sightly over 6200 feet, hut it was the whole climb of this from the sea 
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leyeL Tlie climates, culture, and salubrity of tbe different islandb were dwelt on ; 
Mytilene, from its rich gardens, good roads, and delightful air, being, with its 
splendid and secluded harbours — ^the entrance to the larger one onty requiiing a little 
blasting to make it easy of ingress — considered more adapted for British occupation 
than Cyprus. Chios had also its advantages. Cyprus had a variety of climate, so 
that the debility produced by the heats in the south could be relieved W a retreat 
to the northern coast, which" is cooled by the breezes coming from the Karamanian 
mountains. It was om: first acquisition towards the tactics of the ancient commer- 
cial nations, both the Phoenicians and the Venetians having occupied Cyprus and 
other Levantine islands. 
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lUE^^BAT, AVGUST 20, 1S78. 


The following Papers were read : — 

I. Oil the Best Bovte to attaiii a high KortJiem Latitude, or the Bole itself. 
By John Rae, df.P., LL,J),, F.B.GB. 


2. Geographical Sigiiificance of North Polar Ice. By E. L. Moss, M.B. 


3. Llvingstoiiia. — Thp Opening up of the Bast African Lalce District, 
By Jamies Stevenson, F,B.G.S. 

This p^r is in continuation of that read in Section P at the Glasgow Meet- 
ing of the British Association. 

The intention in founding settlements in South-Eastern Ahica was the promo- 
tion of the Christian civilization of the natives, especially by the system of 
Industrial Missions, tried with success in Southern Africa. 

The new mission settlement was placed in the Nyassa region, which is accessible 
by the only considemble rivers of Eastern A&ica. The immediate results of its 
establishment were eminently discouraging, for a hostile tariff was issued, and the 
exclusive right of steam navigation on the rivers Zambesi and Shire was offered to 
a Portuguese subject, the concession being for thirty year’s. 

This exclusiveness has gradually passed away. The slave-trade terminated by 
treaty in 1877, and the Portuguese Legislature passed a tariff by which they limited 
themselves to transit duties of 3 per cent, to countries situated beyond the conflu- 
ence of the livers Zambesi and Shire, and to other countries outside their provinces. 

A steam launch was got ready, and application made to use her for the purposes 
of the settlement, which has resulted in the opening of the navigation of both 
rivers. The launch, which will cany fiom 10 to 20 tons, is now on her way 
to Quillimane. 

The Shire Junction road past the cataracts of the Shire is also under construc- 
tion by Mr. Stewart, C.E., of which a section exhibited showed no gradients 
exceeding 1 in 20. The steamer Bala takes the traffic on to Livingstonia and the 
north end of Lake Nyassa. 

To work this trade, the “ Livingstonia Central Africa Company, Limited,’* 
has recently been formed in Glasgow. 

The tribes of Nyassa are of the KaffiLr family of races, their languages being of 
similar construction, although the tribes vary considerably from each other. 

In the Lower Shire, an industrious but unwarlike people, the Manganja, have as 
their chiefs some of Livingstone’s Makololo followers, who are opposed to slavery. 

The Upper Shire and the southern part of Lake Nyassa are smTOunded by chiefs 
of the Ajawa race, who are still under Arab influence, but the slave tiude is 
gradually dying out smee its prohibition on the coast. 

Towards the middle and noi*th end of the lake, on the west side, the pressure 
of ^ a race called the Maviti or Mazitu is greatly felt by the inhabilints, who are 
being gradually absorbed. These Maviti are Zulus who crossed the Zambesi forty 
yetes ago. They retain the bull-hide shidd and spear, and dress their hair in the 
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Kaffir but are mucli mixed, and though letaining the tactics, hare hardly the 
courage ot the Zulu race. Towards the north end, they have met with more" war- 
hke races and ha-^e more of the characteristics of the Zidu. Their gi’eat chief or 
Chipatula resides on the highest lands west of Nyassa, about the 11th degree of 
latitude. 

The dominant power north of the lake is the kingdom of Usanga or Urori, of 
which the chiefs are said to have come from Madagascar. The present chief is 
Mer^r^, whose town is on the slope northwards of the Kondi mountains. Between 
them and the lake are the Wachunga, belonging to Merdrg, without clothing, 
but with some aptitude for industry. 

East of the lake, behind the ihvingstone mountains, are said to be the Gwan- 
gwaras, a very warlike people who work in iron. 

The people of the neighbourhood have lately grown provisions, sugar-cane, &c., 
much more largely, finding a market at the settlement, and this if extended to 
various articles by the action of the new Company will probably cause the 
chiefs no longer to sell their people. 

The livingstonia staff have also assisted in forming a settlement on the Shire 
junction road, which will be of use to the people under the Makololo Chief. 
There is here a mission station with a school. The rearing of cattle has been 
successful here, and also of European grain and -v egetables, the site being 3500 feet 
above the level of the sea, 

The next station is proposed to be near the centre of the west side of the lake, 
with the hope of influencing the Mavili, of whom the older persons still speak Zulu. 
While retaining Lhingstonia as an important station, with a good harbour suitable 
for commerce, experience shows that a higher portion should be sought. So far, 
relations with the Maviti have been opened very favom’ably. 

Last year, a second circumnavigation of the lake was made by Dr. Stewart, of 
Lo\edale, and Dr. Laws, of Livingstonia. At the north end "they commenced 
intercourse vdth the natives at the Kambwe, about fifty miles, and at the 
Eombashi, about fiffceeen miles from the north-east termination of the lake. 

From the first they found that there was a rather mountainous approach to 
Lake Tanganyika, and from the second one more level, but, finding the natives 
excited by their sudden appearance, they only paved the way for future expbration. 
Near the uppef end of the liviogstone Mountains they saw what appeared to be a 
gorge, extending towards S.E, by E. true, which they were informed was the pass 
used m vidting the Gwangwaras. They intended to have visited Mer4r6, whose 
capital lies five days to the north of the Komhashi, hut were prevented by the 
attitude of the Wachungu, who, though cordial at first, threatened a coalition of 
the neighhourinar chiefs a^inst them, the steamer eventually sailing to the 
Kambwe to avoid a collision. 

The maps prepared in anticipation of exploration hy the Mission parties were 
found nseful, the poation of the mountain ranges, rivers, towns, and highways 
having been estimated with sufficient accnracy to be a substantial guide. Native 
information indicates that the distance between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa, 
which was a disputed point, is about 200 miles, which would requfre the accep- 
tance of Mr. Stanley’s position of the south end of Tanganyika, which differs fr’om 
Livingstone’s, or of a more easterly position of the north end of Lake Nyassa, 
according to an observation taken on the Kondi Mountains, hy the late Captain 
Elton’s party. 

The Eucalyptus has been introduced with success on the low ground at 
Livingstonia, and hy the kindness of the Govemo^•Gene^al in Council at Madras, 
Wardian cases, containing cinchona, tea, and coffee plants, have been sent there 
and to Blantyre. 


4. Oypms. By Major Wilson, F.E., F,E,8. 
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0 , On the Qeogni^hiccil Disinlidion of the Tea Tlant 
Bij A. Btjeeell, FS.8. 

Tea as a Leverage, was known in Europe in the beginning of tbe sixteenth 
centnrv, became a re^ar article of consumption in the seventeenth, formed one of 
the laro-est imports from China in the eighteenth, and is now the special beverage 
of all English-speaking peoples, both in the New World and the Old. The botany, 
method o^ culture, and modes of manipulation were, however, little known here 
till about forty years ago. The Jesuit missionaries in China and Japan were our 
first informants of the viiinies of tea. The Portuguese and the Dutch, who, long 
before our East India Company was established, traded with these countries, 
intinduced it commercially to Europe, and there is evidence of its use in Eng- 
land in ICIO, during the reign of James I. It was in common use during the 
Commonwealth, and the first .let of Parliament after the Eestoration was passed 
to levy a heavy duty on it. 

The tea plant fimt reached Europe in 1763, when Linnseus received a seedling. 
The earliest plant that flowered and produced seed was at Zion House, near 
London, in 1768. In China, the plant was in common use from the seventh cen- 
tury ; in Japan, from the eighth. It grows in these countries up to 42® north 
latitude, and is capable of bemg grown as far of south latidude, though the best tea 
is produced in China between 27° and 30° north latitude. Up to the first quarter 
of ^e present centu^, all the tea-consumption of the world was supplied from 
China, with a very little from Japan. In 1827, the culture was introduced by the 
Dutch in Java, and has ever smce proved a successful undertaking. In 1834, 
immediately after the abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly of trade to 
the East, tea was introduced from China into India, then first becoming aprofitable 
business. Next year, the plant was discovered growing wild in Assam. Tea, both 
from the China plant and from this Assam Mnd, is now grown throughout aH 
India, and with the result that our great dependency is producing tea which 
China, in her more palmy days, and less so than ever now, could not rival. India, 
b^inning with a production of only four pounds in 1840, now sends into this country 
forty millions of poimds — as great a quantity as was consumed in the whole of the 
United Kingdom in 1837. In Asia, the tea plant is distributed in the Corea, 
Tonquin, Cochin China, Annam, Ava, and Burma, where it is cultivated to some 
extent, but only for native consumption. It was introduced to Brazil in 1827. 
The Erench attempted its cultivation in 1841. It is now growing in Mauri- 
tius, the Isle of France, St. Helena, at Singapore, in Ceylon, and our Australian 
Colonies. Di the West India Islands it has also been recently introduced, and a 
good account of its condition in Jamaica has been given. Nor have our American 
couans neglected it. They sent to China in 1857 for plants, and tried the 
culture near Washington, in Yirginia, and Carolina : quite recently they have tried 
it in Oalifomia, and near Baltimore. As to the original home of the tea plant, in 
Japan it was admitted on all hands not to be indigenous. In China, it was long 
held to be native to the soil, but more recent researches have thrown doubt on this 
point, and the balance of ertdence seems to point to the Assam Valley of India, 
along the course of the Brahmapootra, as its original seat. This is supported by 
the feet that, while in China the tea plant is never foimd thoroughly wild away 
from man’s habitation, and is more of a bush than a tree, in Assam, on the other 
hand, and in the hill ranges surrounding that valley, it is found everywhere grow- 
ing wild, and attaining great height, usually fifteen to twenty feet (and even by a 
report just received from India, sixty to eighty feet), and of the girth of three to four 
feet, among the secluded Naga lulls. A long list of authorities, from Marco Polo 
and his learned editor, Colonel Yule, the Jesuit Missionaries, and more recent tra- 
vellers, down to the recent works of Eidithofen, Mai^ary, Baber, and GiQ, all 
^ord evidence of the tea growing wild throughout the vast stretch of country 
intervening between the frontiers of India and China, and on either side, and 
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constantly of smaller dimensions as it approached China, thus supplying ground 
for the contention, which is further supported hy the legends of China and 
Japan, that the tea plant was introduced there hy a Buddhist missionary from 
India. 


6. Influence of the Straits of Dover on the Tides of the British Channel and 
North Sea. By Sir William Thomson, F.B.S. 

The conclusions are — 

1. The rise and fall of the water surface, and the tidal streams throughout the 
North Sea, north of the parallel of 53® (through Cromer in Norfolk and the North 
Coast of Holland and Hanover) are not sensibly different from what they would 
he if the passage through the Straits of Dover were stopped hy a harrier. 

2. The main features of the tides (rise and Ml and tidal streams) throughout 
the British Channel, west of Beachy Head and St. Valery-en-Caux, do not differ 
much from what they would he if the passage through the Straits were stopped 
hy a harrier between Dover and Cape Grisnez (Calais). 

3. A partial effect of the actual current ‘through the Straits is to make the tides 
throughout the Channel, west of a line from Hastings to the mouth of the 
Somme, more nearly agree with what they would be were there a harrier along 
this line, than what they would he if there were a harrier between Dover and Cape 
Grisnez. 

4. The chief obviously noticeable effect of the openness of the Straits of Dover 
on tides west of Beachy Head is that the rise and fall on the coast between 
Chnstchurch and Portland is not much smaller than it is. 

5. The fact that the tidal currents to the westward commence generally an 
hour or two before Dover high water, and to the eastward an hour or two before 
Dover low water, instead of exactly at the times of Dover high and low water, is 
also partially due to the openness of the Straits of Dover. 

6. The feets referred to in Nos. 4 and 5 are wholly due to two causes — (1) 
The openness of the Straits of Dover; (2) fluid friction (in eddies along the bottom 
and in tide races). It is certain that (1) and it is probable that (2) is very 
sensihly influential. Without farther investigation it would he vain to attempt 
to estimate the proportionate contnbutions of the two causes to the whole effect. 

7. It is certain that were the Straits of Dover barred, and were the water 
Mctionless, there would be a nodal line (or line of no rise and fall) across the 
Channel from somewhere near St. Albaffs Head on the English coast to somewhere 
near Cape La Hogue*or Cherbourg or Cape Barfleur on the French coast ; that 
west of this line the time of low water, and east of this line the time of high water, 
would be exactly the same as the time of high water at Dover; and that through- 
out the Channel the water would be flowing eastwards while the tide is rising at 
Dover, and westwards while the tide is falling at Dover. 

8. Understanding from Fourier’s ^Elementary Principles of Harmonic Analysis’ 
that all deviations from regular simple harmonic rise and fall of the tide within 
twelve hours are to he represented by the superposition of ample harmonic oscil- 
lations in six-hour period, four-hour period, three-hour period, and so on, like 
the overtones’* which give the peculiar characters to different musical sounds of 
the same pitch, the six-hourly oscillation which gives the double low water at Port- 
land and the protracted duration of the high water at Havre,* is probably due to 
the complex harmonic character of the current through the Straits of Dover — ^that 
is to say, definitely, to a six-hour perioifle term in the Fourier series representing the 

* From Admiralty Tide Tables for 1878, page 159: — '<At Havre, on the 
French coast, the high water remains stationary for one hour, with a rise and fall of 
three or four inches, .... and only rises and falls thirteen inches for the space 
of three hours ; this long period of nearly slack water is very valuable to the traffic 
of the port, and allows from fifteen to sixteen vessels to enter or leave the docks on 
the same tide.” 
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quantity of vater passinc: tliroiigh the Straits per unit of time at any instant of the 
twelve *liour^. The double hi^h-water experienced at Southampton and in the 
Solent and at Chiistchurch and Poole, and still further west, winch is generally 
attiibnted to the duubleness of the influence experienced from the tidal streams on 
the two tides of the Itle of Wight, seems to have a continuity of cause with the 
double low water at Portland, which is certainly allied to the protracted high water 
of Havre, a phenomenon quite beyond reach of the Solent’s influence. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the double fiigh water in the Solent and at. Christchurch and 
Poole is influenced sensibly by the current through the Straits of Dover j even 
though the common explanation, attributing them to the Isle of Wight, be in the 
main correct. 



Section F.— ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
President of the Section— Professor J. K. Ingram, LL.D., F.T.C.D., M.E.LA 


mUBSJDAT, AUGUST 15, 1878. 

Professor Ingram gave the following Address : — 

Had I been called upon at any other time to preside over this Section, I should 
have followed the example of most of my predecessors, in selecting as the subject 
of the discourse which it is usual to deliver from this chair, some one of the 
special economic questions of the day, which my knowledge might have enabled 
me most adequately, or, let me rather say, least inadequately to treat. But I have 
felt that the matter with which I should deal has been practically determined for 
me beforehand. An important crisis in the history of our Section has taken place. 
Its claim to form a part of the British Association has been disputed. Some of 
the cultivators of the older branches of research but half recognfre the right of 
Political Economy and Statistics to citizenship in the commonwealth of science ; 
and it is not obscurely intimated on their part that these studies would do well to 
relinquish pretensions which cannot be sustained, and proceed, with or without 
shame, to t^e the lower room to which alone they are entitled. 

How far this sentiment is entertained by those who would be recognized as 
the best representatives of the mathematical, physico-chemical and biological 
sciences, I am unable to say. But it is natural to suppose that no one clothed 
with an official character in the Association could have assumed towards us such 
an attitude as I have described, unless supported by a considerable weight of 
opinion amongst those vrithin the body who are regarded as competent judges. 
Still more — and this is what lends a peculiar gravity to the incident — such a step 
could scarcely have been taken if the general mass of the intelligent public enter- 
tained strong convictions as to the genuinely scientific character of political 
economy, as it is usually professed and understood amongst us. It is, in fact, well 
known that there is a good deal of scepticism current on this question. There 
may be seen in various quarters evidences sometimes of contemptuous rejection of 
its cl^s, sometimes of uneasy distrust as to them validity, ^d even amongst 
those who admit its services in the past, there is a disposition to regard it as 
essentially effete, and as having no scientific or practical future before it. 

When some of our leading economists met not long ago to celebrate the cen- 
tenary' of the publication of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ it was plain from the tone 
of most of the speakers that the present position of their studies, as regards their 
general acceptation and public influence, was considered to be fiur from satis- 
factory. 

To those who are interested in economic science,” says a recent writer in 
‘ Mind,’ “ few things are more noticeable than the small hold which it has upon 
the thoughts of our generation. Legislation has been directly influenced by it in 
the past, and the results of the application of its doctrines are manifest in every 
department of our laws ; yet in spite of its triumph in this region, we find a wide- 
spread tendency to look on its teaching with suspicion.” 

I seem to observe,” said Professor Oaimes in 1870, “ in the literature and 
1878. T T 
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social discussions of the day, signs of belief that political economy has ceased to 
he a fruitful speculation ; nay, I fear I must go fuither and admit that it is regarded 
bv some ener'^etic minds in this country as even worse than unfruitful — as ohstinic- 
tive— a positive hindrance in the path of useful reform. . . . It is not denied that 
the science has done some good ; only it is thought that its task is pretty well 
fulfilled. ** 

The attitude which the working classes generally take up with respect to 
political economy, may he seen from Mr. Howell’s candid and instructive hook on 
the Conflicts of Capital and Labour. 

Professor Jevons has lecognized quite recently the state of facts indicated by 
these testimonies, though he has no misgiving as to any groimds for it ^ in the 
current methods or doctrines of political eeonomjr ; if the public do not like the 
science, so much the worse, he thinks, for the public — the fact is,” he says, ^^'that 
just as physical science was formerly hated, so now there is a kind of ignorant dislike 
and impatience of political economy.” 

It is plain, therefore, that the low estimate of the studies of our Section which 
is entertained by some members of the Association, is no isolated phenomenon, hut 
is related to a niass of opinion outside the body — that, in fact, the crisis which, as I 
have said, has shown itself in the Association with respect to our Section, is only 
the counterpart, in a more limited sphere, of a crisis in the history of economic 
science, which is apparent on the face of Eiiglish — and, as I shall pomt out by and 


I purpose to direct your attention. 

We must take care to distinguish, at the outset, between two views which are 
sometimes confounded— namely, between the opinion that economic frets do not 
admit of scientific investigation, and the quite difrerent opinion that the hitherto 
prevailing mode of studying those facts is unsatisfactory, and many of the current 
generalizations respecting them unsound. That economic phenomena are capable 
of scientific treatment is a propoisition which I do not intend to spend time in 
demonstrating. It is comprehended in the more general question of the possibility 
of a scientific Sociology 5 and any one who disputes it have enough to do in 
combating the arguments by which Comte, and MiH, and Herbert Spencer have 
established that possibility. Nor do I intend to waste words in showing that, if 
there he a science of society, no other branch of investigation can compete with it 
in importance or in dignity. It has the most momentous influence of all on human 
welfrre. It receives contributions from all other departments of research — 
whether in the ascertainment of results to he used for its purposes, or in the 
elaboration of methods to he applied in its inquiries. It presides, in fact, over the 
whole intellectual system — an office which some, mistaking the foundation for the 
crown of the edifice, have claimed for Mathematics. It is the most difficult of all 
the sciences, because it is that in which the phenomena dealt with are most com- 
plex and dependent on the greatest variety of conditions, and in which, accordingly, 
appearances are most deceitful, and error takes the most plausible forms. That the 
professors of the more^ stably — ^because earlier — constituted branches of knowledge 
should ignore the claims of this great department of inquiry would he doubly 
disastroim— first, by leaving the scientific system without its necessary com- 
pletion in a true theory of the highest and most important class of phenomena 
accesahle to our researches ; and secondly, by tending, so far as prejudice and mis- 
conception can temporarily produce such an effect, to iiand over to minds of insuffi- 
cient power, and destitute of the necessary preparation, studies which, more than 


judgment, no du^ more incumbent in our day on the professors of these last, than 
of recognizing the claims of Sociology, whilst at the some time enforcing on 
its cultivators the necessity of conforming to the genuine scientific type. Yet it is 
now^ sought to expel from this Association, which ought to represent the har- 
m^ous union of all positive research, the very limited and inadequate portion of 
the science of society which has ever found recognition in its scheme. 

I assume, then, that economic phenomena are proper subjects for scientific 
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treatnient. This I imagine tlie public at large are not disposed to doubt, 
though they may not repose much confidence in. the methods actually foDowed. 
But, strangely enough, a professor of political economy has recently disputed the 
possibility, or at least the utility, of a scientific handling of economic questions. 
Professor Bonamy Price, of the Universily of Oxford, who has published a volume 
in which several of those questions are handled with much ability and freshness of 
treatment, not only repudiates a sdentific character for his own inquiries, but 
alleges the scientific memod to be a mistake. According to him, ordinary people 
are right in believing that they can arrive at truth on these questions by the aid of 
their natoal tights, by their untrained sagacity, — that they can take a shorter 
and far clearer path through their own obseiwations, than through what he calls 
“the tangled jungle of scientific refinements.” In plain terms, he is in favour 
of relegating the study of economic phenomena to the domain of empiricism — to 
what is called the common sense of practical men. 

A more fatal suggestion could not, in my judgment, be made. I shall have to 
express the opinion, Siat the prevalent methods of economic research and exposition 
are open to o^ve criticism ; but how can this be remedied by throwing ourselves on 
the undisciplined and random inspirations of so-called common sense ? It was “ com- 
mon sense ” that long upheld the mercantile system ; and indeed there is scarcely 
any error that it has not, at different times, accepted and propagated. What 
security can there be in this as in other branches of inquiry against endless aberra- 
tions and confusions, but systematic observation and analysis of the phenomena, 
resulting in a body of ascertained and reasoned truth; and what is this but science ? 
I am forced to say that Professor Price seems to me to labour under radical mis- 
conception as to the nature and conditions of science. Because the facts of the 
production and distribution of wealth have always gone on spontaneously amongst 
mankind, and definite modes of social action with respect to them have progres- 
sively established themselves, economic investigation, he argues, adding nothing to 
what men have with more or less sagacity and intelligence always practised, can- 
not be regarded as having the nature of a science. But it might be similarly shown 
that there is no science of human nature, for the intellectual processes, the feelings, 
^nd the practical tendencies of man have always been similar; they have not 
waited for science to develop themselves and pass into action ; rather thdr long 
continued spontaneous action was the necessary condition of the science that studies 
them. So, too, vtith respect to all human action on external nature — practice 
always must precede theory ; art, more or less intelligent, must precede science. 
Science is simply the ascertainment and co-ordination of laws ; a Jaw is the state- 
ment of a generd fe^ct ; we explain a particular fact by showing that it is a case of 
A more general fact. Now, from the beginning to the end of his own book, Pro- 
fessor Price is endeavouring to ascertain such general facts, and to explain particular 
facts by means of them — ^in other words, he is busied upon science without knowing 
it. He rests much of the importance of economic studies, which he regards as 
essentially practical, on their efficacy for uprooting the evil weed of false theorj^ ; 
but theory of some sort will always be necessary. On ne detruit que ee qu^on 7^em~ 
place; and the only way of extinguishing false theory is to establish the true. 

I therefore repudiate the doctrine of Professor Price, and I hold by the truth, 
which has indeed now become a philosophic commonplace, that social phenomena 
generally, and amongst them the economic phenomena of society, do admit of 
scientific treatment. But I believe, though on different grounds from his, that the 
mode in which the study of these phenomena has been conceived and prosecuted in 
the Mtberto reigning school, is open to serious objections; and the decline in the 
credit^ and influence of political economy, of which I have spoken, appears to me 
to be in a large measm’e due to the vicious methods followed by its teachers. The 
distrust of its doctrines manifested hy the working classes is no doubt in a great 
degree owing to the not altogether unrounded belief, that it has tended to justify too 
absolutely existing social arrangements, and that its study is often recommended "with 
the real, though disguised, object of repressing popular aspirations after a better 
oiffer of things. And it is doubtless true that some of the opposition which political 
^^onomy encounters, is foimded on the hostility of selfish interests, mai-shalled 
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against the principles of free-trade, of which it is r^pded as the representative. 
But it is not with manifestations of this Mnd, which belong to politics rather 
than philosophy, that I am now chiefly concerned. It is more appropriate to this 
place to point to the growing coldness or distrust exhibited by the higher intellects 
towards political economy — a fact which lies on the surface of things, and shows 
itself everywhere in contemporary literature. The egoistic spirit in which it is 
steeped may explain the continued protest which Carlyle and Kuskin have, mainly 
as moral preachers^ maintained against it — ^thorgh that very spirit is, as 1 shall 
show, closely connected with vicious method. But what are we to say of Miss 
Martineau’s “final judgment ? Speaking in her ^ Autobiography ^ of that part of 
her career in which, as Professor Jevons says, "she successfully popularized the 
truths of political economy in her admirable tales,” she teUs us that wh^t she then 
took to be the science of political economy as elaborated by the economists of our 
fime, she bad come to regard as being no science at all, strictly speaking. — " So 
many of its parts,” she adds, " must undergo essential change, that it may be a 
(question whether future generations will owe much more to it than the benefit 
(mcalculable to be sure) of establishing the grand truth, that social affairs proceed 
according to great general laws, no less than natural phenomena of every kind.” 
Here is a condusion resting essentially on intellectual, not moral, grounds ; and I 
presume Professor Jevons will not explain it as a result of ignoraut impatience. 

But it is no lor^r necessary to consider scattered indications of the feeling of 
eminent individualities on this matter, for of late years the growing dissatisfaction 
has risen to the dimensions of a European revolt, whose organs have appeared not 
in the ranks of general literature, but within the sphere of economic investigation 
itself. It is a characteristic resrdt of the narrowness and spirit of routine which 
have too much prevailed in the dominant English school of economists, that they 
are either unacquainted with, or have chosen to i^ore, this remarkable movement. 

The largest and most combined manifestation of the revolt has been in Germany, 
all whose ablest economic writers are in opposition to the methods and doctrines of 
the school of Ricardo. Roscher, Knies, Hildebrand, Hasse, Brentano, Held, 
Schmoller, Sehaffle, Schonbe^, Samter, and others, have taken up this attitude. 
In Italy a group of distinguished writer, amongst whom are named Luzzatti, 
Forti, and Lampertico, follow the same direction, and have a special organ in 
which they advocate their views. In Denmark a similar scientific evolution is in 
niogress, chiefly under the leading of Frederiksen. The eminent Belgian publicist, 
1L de Laveleye, has done much to call attention to these new tendencies of 
economic doctrine, in which he himself participates. In England a corresponding 
movement, by no means imitative, but on the contrary, highly original in character, 
is rewe^nted by Mr. Olifie Leslie, whom I mention with pride as an alumnus of 
this University. In France, the new direction is not so marked in the economic 
world, strictly so called, though in that country it really first appeared. For the 
vices of the old school, which have led to the development of the new, were power- 
fully stated more than forty years ago by a French thinker, who is too little studied 
by the mass of his countrymen, Ai^uste Comte, the greatest master who has ever 
treated of ^ciologic^ method.^ How far the Germans may have been led by 
national prejudice to ignore his influence in the formation of their views, I will not 
undertake to say ; but there is no doubt of the fact that the tendencies they have 
sought to impress on economic studies are largely in accordance with the teaching 
on that subject contained in his ‘ Philosophie Positive.’ 

In the admirable chapters of that woi, in which he described the normal con- 
ditions and method of swial science, whilst paying a warm tribute to the merits of 
Adam Smith, he criticized what he considered tbe aberrations of later political 
economists. The late Professor Gaimes, of whom, as a member of this University, 
we are justly proud, and whom, even when I difler from him, I name with all the 
r^pect due to an able and earnest searcher after truth, attempted an answer to 
wme of these strictures of Comte, which again elicited a reply from Mr. Frederic 
Sawisqn. Considering the criti c i sm s of the great Frenchman to have been per- 

^ iu^ when he wrote them, and only requiring a certain correction now in 
Tiew of the healthier tendencies apparent in several quarters since his work was 
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published, I shall dwell at some length on the several grounds of his censui*es, 
stating and illustrating them in my own way, which will differ considembly from 
the mode of treatment which they received in the controversy to which I have 
referred. Those grounds, though nowhere by him formally enumemted, are essen- 
tially reducible to four, having relation — ^first, to the attempt to isolate the study 
of the facts of wealth from that of the other social phenomena ; secondly, to the 
metaphysical or viciously abstract character of many of the conceptions of the 
economists ; thirdly, to the abusive preponderance of deduction in their processes 
of research ; and fourthly, to the too absolute way in which their conclusions are 
conceived and enunciated. It will be found that these heads cannot be kept strictly 
apart, but run into each other at several points. The separation of them will, 
however, serve to give distinctness and order to the discussion. 

I. The first objection is, as I have stated, to the pretension of the economists to 
isolate the special phenomena they study, the economic phenomena of society, from 
all the rest — ^its material aspect from its intellectual, moral, and political aspects, 
and to constitute an independent smenee, dealing with the former alone, to the 
exclusion of the latter. This question as to the relation of economic studies to the 
general body of human knowledge, is really the most radical and vital that can be 
raised respecting them, and on it more than on any other depends, in my opinion, 
the future of these studies. 

It is sometimes sought to get rid of this question in a very summary manner, 
and to represent those who raise it either asweakly sentimental persons, who shrink 
from studying the conditions of wealth apart, because there are better and higher 
things than wealth; or as persons of confused intellect, who wish to mix together 
things which are essentially different in their nature. On the former of these im- 
putations it is unnecessary to dwell. I am far from undervaluing sentiment in its 

S sphere ; but I take up no sentimental ground on the present question. In 
g the propriety of isolating economic investigation, I appeal to considerations 
derived from the philosophy of science. The second allegation is, therefore, the only 
one with which I am now concerned. 

In a recent elementary treatise on political economy, hy a well-known writer, 
it is argued : — “ We must do one thing at a time ; we cannot learn the social 
sciences all at the same time. No one objects to astronomy that it treats only of 
the stars, or to mathematics that it treats only of numbers and quantities. . . There 
must he many physical sciences, and there must be also many social sciences, and 
each of these sciences must treat of its own proper subject, and not of thirgs in 
general.” 

But a little consideration will show that these remarks touch only the outside 
of the question. Of course we must do only one thing at a time. Only one out of 
several branches of a subject can be considered at a time ; but they are yet branches 
of a single subject, and the relations of the branches may be precisely tbe most 
important thin^ to be kept in view respecting them. It might be said : It is 
important, no doubt, that plant life and animal life should both he understood ; 
but zoology and botany are different sciences ; let them be studied apart ; let a 
separate class of savants be appropriated to each, and every essential end is secured.” 
But what says Professor Huxley, in unison with all the most competent opinion on 
the subject “ The study of living bodies is really one discipline, which is divided 
into zoology and botany simply as a matter of convenience.” They are, in fact, 
branches from the common stem of Biology, and neither can he rightly conceived 
without bearing this in mind. Now I maintain that for still stronger reasons the 
several branches of social science must be kept in the closest relation. 

Another biological analogy will place these reasons in the clearest light. When 
we pass from the study of the iuorgamc world to that of the organic, which pre- 
sup^ses and succeeds to the former, we come upon the new idea of a living whole, 
with definite structures appropriate to special actions, but all influencing one 
another, and co-operating to one result — ^the healthy life of the organism. Here, 
then, it is plain that we cannot isolate the study of one organ from that of the rest, 
or of the whole. We cannot break up the study of the human body into a number 
of different sdences, dealing respectively with the different organs and functions, 
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and instead of a homan anatomy and physiology, construct a cardiolo^, a liepat- 
oloA* an enterolooy. It is not of coui*se meant that special studies of particular 
orc^ns and functions may not be undertaken— that they may not be temporarily 
and proTisionally teparated from each other in our r^earches ; but the feet insisted 
on is that it is essential to keep in yieyr their relations and interactions, and that 
therefoie they must be ti^eated as -forming part of the subject-matter of one and 
the fcame science. And what is thus true of theoiy is also true of practice— the 
physickn who had studied only one organ and its function would he yery untrust- 
worthy eyen in the therapeutics of that organ. He who treats every disease as 
pui-ely local, without regard to the general constitution, is a quack ; and he who 
ignores the mutual action of the physique and the mo7*al in disease, is not properly 
a physician, hut a veterinary. 

T?hese considerations are just as applicable, mutafis mutandis j to the study of 
society, which is in so many respects kindred to biology. The most characteristic 
fact al)out what is well called the social system, is the consensus of its different 
functions: and the tieatment of these functions as independent is sure to land us 
in theoretic and practical error. There is one great science of Sociology; its 
several chapters study the several faces of social esdstence. One of these faces is 
that of the material well-being of society, its industrial constitution and develop- 
ment. The study of these phenomena is one chapter of Sociology, a chapter which 
must be kept in close relation with the rest. 

The justice of this view is clearly seen when we consider the two-fold aspect of 
Sociology as statical and dynamical — ^that is, as dealing on the one hand with 
laws of coexistence, and on the other with laws of succession. As in biology we 
have, jdongside of the theory of the constitution and actions of an organism, the 
further theory of its development in time ; so in Sociology we have, beside the doc- 
trine of the eonsrtitutioii and actions of society, the doctrme of its evolution from a 
primitive to a higher condition. Xow nothing is plainer than that in the course of 
the human evolution the several social elements did not follow separate and in- 
dependent processes of growtli. The present economic state, for example, of the 
nations of western Europe, as a group, or of any individual one amongst them,, 
is the result of a great variety of conditions, many of them not in their own natm-e 
economical at all. Scientific, moral, religious, political ideas and institutions have 
all concurred in determining it. But if they worked in this manner in the past, it 
follows that they are worMng so in the present. It is therefore impossible ration- 
ally to conceive "or explain the industrial economy of society without taking into 
account the other coexisting social factors. 

In nothing is the eminent superiority of Adam Smith more clearly seen than in 
his tendency to comprehend and combine in his investigations all the different 
aspects of social phenomena. Befoie the term “social science ” had been spoken 
or written, it could not be expected that he should have conceived adequately the 
natme and conditions of that branch of inquiry, much less founded it on definitive 
bases — a task which was to be achieved more than fifty years later by the genius 
of Comte. But he proceeded as far in this direction as it was possible to do under 
the intellectual conditions of his time. In his ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments ^ he 
promises to give in another discourse “ an account of the general piinciples of law 
and government, and of the different revolutions they have undergone in the dif- 
ferent ages and periods of society, not only in what concerns jnsfice, but in what 
concern police, revenue, and arms, and whatever else is the subject of law.’’’ 
Here is no separation of politics, jurisprudence, and political economy, but rather 
an anticipation, wonderful for his period, of general sociology, both rtatical and 
dynamical — ^^ anticipation which becomes more extraordinary stiU, when we 
learn from his literary executors that he had formed the plan of a connected his- 
tory of the liberal sciences and elegant arts, which would have supplied, in addition 
to the social aspects already mentioned, a view of the intellectual progress of 
society. ^ Of this last undertaking there remains to ns only the remarkable essay 
on the history of astronomy, which is evidence at once of iis thorough acquaint- 
ance with that branch of science, and of his profound philosophical conceptions on 
the nature of scientific inquiry in general. The other project too was never fully 
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Ccarried out ; it may well be thought because it was essentially premature. The 
^Wealth of Nations ’ is in fact a part of that larger design ; and though in this 
work he has for Ms main subject the economic phenomena of society, he has in- 
corporated into it so much that relates to the other social aspects that he has on 
this very ground been censured by some of the later economists. Mill, however, 
who of all his English successors was the most large-minded and the best equipped 
in respect of general culture, has recognised it as the great chai’acteristic excel- 
lence of Smith that in his applications of political economy, he perpetually 
appeals to other and often far larger considerations than pure political economy 
affords,” In consequence of tMs admirable breadth of view, the study of the work 
of Adam Smith is,l believe, more fitted than that of the writings of any other 
economist, to cultivate in theorists aphilosopMc, and in practical men a statesman- 
like, habit of mind. 

In striking contrast with this spirit of the master is the afiectation, habitual in 
Ms followers, of ignoring all considerations except the strictly economic, though 
in doing so they often pass over agencies wMch have important efiects on material 
well-being. Thus, when Senior is led to make some observations of the utmost 
importance and interest, on the very doubtful advantage to a labouring family of 
the employment of the mother and the children in non-domestic work, he thinks 
it necessa^ to apolo^se for having introduced such remai’ks, as not, perhaps, 
strictly within the province of political economy. And when he finds Mmself 
similarly induced to observe on the evils of severe and incessant labour, and the 
benefits of a certain degree of leisure — ^subjects so momentous to working men, 
and closely connected with their material as well as moral condition — ^he pauses 
and corrects himself, admitting that he should not only be justified in omitting, 
but perhaps was hound to omit, all considerations which have no influence on 
wealth. TMs is the very pedantry of purism ; and the purism is not merely ex- 
aggerated, it is really altogether out of place. Mill, though, as I believe, he did 
not occupy firm ground in relation to the constitution of social science, is free from 
any such narrowness as tMs: — “For practical purposes,” he says, ^‘political 
economy is inseparably intertwined with many other branches of social philosophy. 
Except on matters oi mere detail, there are perhaps no practical que^ons, even 
among those wMch approach nearest to the character of purely economical ques- 
tions, wMch admit oi being decided on economical premises alone.” TMs is true; 
but it is only part of the truth. For puiposes of theory as well as of practice, the 
several branches of social inquiry are inseparably intertwined ; and this larger 
proposition Mill in another place has stated with all the desirable fulness of enun- 
ciation, declaring that we can never understand in theory or command in practice 
the condition of a society in any one respect, without talmig into consideration its 
condition in all other respects.”" 

Yet, notwithstanding this ample admission, he appears to exMhit some uncer- 
tainty of view with respect to the relation of economic studies to general sociology; 
at least after repeated careful examination of all that he has written on the subject, 
I confess myself unable to understand exactly the position he occupies. Sometimes 
he speaks of political economy as being a department ‘^carved” (to use Ms own 
expression) ‘^out of the general body of the science of society;” and again he 
speaks of it as belongiog to a subordinate order of speculation to that with wMch 
the science of socieiy is conversant — ^proposing to itself a quite difierent sort of 
question, and supplying only a sort of knowledge sufficient for the more common 
exigencies of dauy political practice. The latter view is apparently reflected in 
the title of his economical treatise, wMch is called ‘ Principles of Political Economy, 
with some of their Applications to Social Philosophy,’ a phrase which seems to 
imply that political economy is not a part of social philosophy at all, hut is pre- 
paratory and anciHaiy to it. And it is interesting to observe that it was from this 
point of view of the study, as preliminary only and intended to prepare the way 
and provide materials for a true science of society, that Oomte, in his correspond- 
ence with Mill, encouraged the latter in his project of a special treatise on political 
economy. 

The gi’ound which the economists commonly take up in justifying theb one- 
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sided attitude, is tMs: they announce that their treatment of every question is 
partial and incomplete, and that for a real solution all the other elements involved 
Sost he taken into account. Political economy, Professor Oaimes tells us, is ah- 
solutelv neutral as between all particular schemes and systems of social or indus- 
trial life. It furnishes, he tells us, certain data that go towards the formation of a 
sound o^on, hut can never determine our final jud^ent on any social que^on. 
Now tlSsvstematic indifferentism amounts to an entire paralysis of political 
economy as a social power capable of producing or confirming^ in the mass of the 
community just convictions on the most important of all subjects. How, it may 
well be asked, are sufficiently fixed and convergent opinions on such matters to be 
generated in the public mind ? How are the scattered lights, supplied by the 
several partial and one-sided studies of human aifairs, to he combined, so as to 
convey social truth to the understanding, and impress its practical consequences on 
men’s consciences ? These queries bring into the clearest light the doctrine I wish 
to commend to your attention — ^namely, that what is wanted for this purpose is a 
study of social questions from all the poinis of view that really belong to them, so 
as to attain definite and matui-ed conclusions respecting them — ^in other words, a 
scientific sociology, comprehending true economic doctrine, but comprehending also 
a great deal more. 

Even on the special subjects in which pm’ely economic considerations go for 
most. It will not do to take into account those considerations only. Professor 
Fawcett, in his recent timely and useful treatise on Free-trade and Protection, finds 
that he cannot restrict himself, in the treatment of that question, to the economic 
point of view. “ As complaints,” he says, are constantly made by^ protectionists 
that their opponents persistently ignore all the results of protection which are 
not economic, I will w careful to consider those results.” And he goes on to 
maintam the proposition, in which I entirely concur, that protection may produce 
social and political consequences even far more mischievous than the economic 
loss it causes to a country. I believe that the most effective weapons against 
this and other economic errors will often he found in reasons not based on 
material interests, but derived from a consideration of the higher ends of society, 
and the ideal of the collective life of the race. And, a fortiori, when we have to 
deal with^ the larger economic subjects, now rapidly increasing in urgency, which 
are more immediately in contact with moral conceptions, these questions of the 
ultimate ends of the social union cannot be left out of sight. This was recognised 
by Mill, who was open to all noble ideas, and saw that the practical life of man- 
kind cannot he governed by material egoism. In discussing the claims of Com- 
munism. he says : — Assuming all the success which is claimed for this state of 
society by its partisans, it remains to be considered how much would be really 
gained for mankind, and whether the form that would be given to life, and the 
character which would be impressed on human nature, can satisfy any but a very 
low estimate of the capabilities of the species.” Here, you obseiwe, is raised the 
enfe question of the ends of social life ; and economic progress is subordinated, 
as it ought to he, to the intellectual and moral development of humanity. 

Ml*. Lowe, at the Adam Smith celebration, declared himself not to be sanguine 
^ to the fiiture of political economy ; he believes that its great work, which he 
justly remarks has been rather a negative than a constructive one, has been already 
accomplished, and that not much more remains to he achieved. Such, indeed, as 
we have seen, Professor Oaimes declared to be the prevalent idea of the gi'eat 
majority of educated people — that political economy has fulfilled its task by 
removing impediments to industry ; and that it cannot help us — ^is rather likely to 
be an obstruction — ^in the social work which now lies before us. I will not use 
lai^^ge so strong ; but it does appear to me that either as a fruitful branch of 
speculation,^ or jb an important source of practical guidance, it will cease to command, 
or rather wiH friil to regain attention, unless it be linked in close connection with 
^6 ^eral science of society — ^unless it be, in fact, subsumed under and absorbed 
mto Sociology, 

_1L The second common error of the political economists tince the time of Adam 
consists in this, that, mainly by the influence of Eicardo, they have been led to 
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conceive and present, in a vidously alDstract way, the conceptions with which they 
deal. 

Ahstraction is, indeed, necessary to all science, being implied in the search after 
unity amidst variety. Ihe criterion of true or false science lies precisely in the 
right or wrong institution of the relation between the abstract and the concrete. 
Now, in matters of human life especially, we have only to carry abstraction far 
enough in order to lose all hold on realities, and present things quite other than they 
in fact are ; and, if we use these abstractions in the premises of our reasonings, we 
shall arrive at conclusions, either positively false, or useless for any practical pilose. 
As Comte remarked, the mostfimdamentd economic notions have been subtilized in 
the ordinary treatises, till the discussions about them often wander away from any 
relation to fact, and lose themselves in a region of nebulous metaphysics ; so that 
exact thinkers have felt themselves obliged to abandon the use of some of the most 
necessary terms, such as vtility, productioriy and to express the ideas they 

attach to them by circuitous phrases. I am far from condemning the effort after 
accuracy of language and well-defined terms ; but the endless fiuctuations of 
economists in the use of words (of which numerous examples are ^ven in Senior’s 
Appendix to Whately’s ^ Logic,’ and in Professor Price’s recent work) certainly indi- 
cate a very general failure to apprehend and keep steadily in view the corresponding 
realities. 

A vicious abstraction meets us on the very threshold of political economy. The 
entire body of its doctrines, as usually taught, rests on the hypothesis that the sole 
human passion or motive which has economic effects, is the desire of wealth. “ It 
aims,” says MUl, at showing what is the course of action into which mankind 
living in a state of society would be impelled if that motive” — except so far as it is 
checked by aversion to labour, and desire of present indulgence — ‘^were absolute 
master of all their actions.” “ So strictly is this its object,” be adds, “ that even 
the introduction of the principle of population interferes with the strictness of 
scientific aiTaugement.” But what is the desire of wealth ? It is, as Mr. Leslie 
says in an article in ^ Hennathena,’ in which he urges the necessity for a new 
method in political economy — it is a general name for a great variety of wants, 
desires, and sentiments, widely difiering in their economic character and effect, and 
undergoing fundaments changes in some respects in the successive periods of 
society. As moralists, viewing the same abstraction, not as a condition of well- 
being, but as the root of all e^m, ^^have denounced under the common name of love 
of weSth, not only sensuality, avarice, and vanity, hut the love of life, heSth, 
cleanliness, decency, and art, so all the needs, appetites, tastes, aims and ideas 
which the various things comprehended in the word * wealth ’ satisfy, are lumped 
together in political economy as a principle of human nature, which is the soui'ce 
of industry and the moving principle of the economic world.” The motives 
summed up in the phrase vary in different indhiduals, different classes, different 
nations, different sexes, and especially in different states of society; in these last, 
indeed, the several desires comprehended under the general name follow definite 
laws of succession. The point Mr. Leslie here insists on is, be it observed, not 
merely — ^though that is also true — ^that the phrase desire of wealth represents a coarse 
and crude generalization in the natural history of man ; but that the several im- 
pulses comprised under the name assume altered forms and vary in their relative 
strength, and so produce difierent economic consequences, in different states of 
sociefy ; and therefore that the abstraction embodied in the phrase is too vague and 
unreal for use in economic investigations of a really scientific character. The special 
desire for accumulation, ap^t from the immediate or particular uses of wealth, is 
no doubt a principle of social growth which must not be overlooked ; but this, too, 
takes different directions and works to different ends in different stages of social 
development. All these economic motors require to be made the subjects of careful 
and extensive observation ; and their several forms, instead of being rudely massed 
together under a common name, should be discriminated as they in fact exist. The 
consumption, or more correctly the use, of wealth, until lately neglected loj econo- 
mists, and declared by Mill to have no place in their science, must, as Professor 
Jevons and others now see, be systematically studied in its relations to production 
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aD(l to the general mateiial well-being of communities. And none of these things 
can be realfr understood without correct yiews of the structure and eyolution of 
society in all its aspects ; in other words, we are led back to the conclusion, that 
they cannot be fruittully ti’eated apart from general sociology. I have not been 
able to do more ian indicate the leading features of a criticism which I recommend 
all who are interested in the subject to pursue in its full development in Mr. LesHe^s 
admirable essay. 

There is a common economic abstraction, which, by the unsympathetic colour it 
has jriyen to political economy, has tended, perhaps more than anything else, to 
i-epel the worMng classes from its study. By habitually regardi n g labour from the 
abstract point of yiew, and oyerlooMng the personality of the labourer, economists 
are led to leave out of account some of the considerations which most seriously 
affect the condition of the working man. He comes to be regai-ded exclusively as 
an agent — might almost say, an instrument of production. It is too often for- 
gotten that he is before all things a man and a member of society — that he is 
usually the head of a household, and that the conditions of his life should be such 
as to admit of his maintaining the due relations with his family — that he is also a 
citizen, and requii'es for the intelligent appreciation of the social and political 
system to which he belong a certain amount of leisure and opportunity for mental 
culture. Even when a higher education is now sought for him, it is often con- 
ceived as exclusively designed to adapt him for the effective exercise of his functions 
as a producer, and so is reduced to technical instruction ; whereas moral and social 
ideas are for him, as for all of us, by far the most important, because most directly 
related to conduct. Labour, again, is viewed as a commodity for sale, lihe any 
other commodity ; though it is plain that, even if it could be properly so called at 
all, yet in some particulars, as in the difficulty of local transfer (a family having to 
be considered), and in the frejfuent impossibility of waiting for a market, it is quite 
exceptional amongst commodities. By a farther abstraction, the difference of the 
social vocations of the sexes is made to disappear, in economic as in political rea- 
soning, by means of the simple expedient of substituting for man in every proposi- 
-aon person or human being and so, by little else than a tiiek of phraseology, self-sup- 
port is made as much an obligation of the woman as of the man. It is true that un- 

f enerous sentiment has much to do with the prevalence of these modes of thought ; 
ut what it is most suitable to insist on here, is that the science on which they 
rest, or in which they find justification, is false science. By merely keeping close 
to facts and not hiding realities under lax generalizations, we shall be led to more 
humane, as well as timer, conceptions of the proper conditions of industrial life. 

It is a characteristic featui’e of the metaphysical habit of mind (using that 
phrase in the sense with which Comte has familiarized us) to mistake creations of 
the speculative ima^ation for objective realities. Examples of this tendency 
have not been wanting in the dominant system of political economy. The most 
remarkable is perhaps furnished by the ^ Theory of the Wages Eund.’ The history 
of that doctrine is instructive, but I cannot here enlarge upon it j it may suffice to 
say t^t though the^ so-called wages fund is simply a scientific figment, the only 
legitimate use of which would be to facilitate the expression of certain relations, it 
has been habitually regarded as an actual entity, possessing a determinate magni- 
tude at any assigned instant. It is true that iSlili gave up this theory, whenfe. 
Thornton had^ convinced him of its unsubstantial nature ; but, strange to say, 
even when relinquished by the master, some of the disciples continued to cling 
to it. Professor Oaimes in his latest work insisted that Mill was mistaken in. 
abandoning it, and it is still taught in some of the elementary manuals — ^not, I am 
glad to observe, in that of Professor Jevons, who indeed never adopted it. There 
are, in my opinion, other quite as illusory economic conceptions which have met 
with a good deal of acceptance, and have even obtained the sanction of dis- 
tinguish^ names. ^ If I do not now enter on an examination of them, it is 
bemuse I am unwilling t^t the general views I am desirous of presenting should 
be lost in a series of special discussions, for which a more suitable opportunity can 
«^1iefotukL_ i-i- J 

BI. The thiid pievailii^ error of the econonusts — and, with the exception of 
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the illation of their study, this is the most serious of all — ^is that of exag- 
gerating immensely^ the office of deduction in their investigations. 

Deduction has indisputably a real and not inconsiderable place in Sociology. 
We can sometimes follow the method which Mill calls the direct deductive, that 
is, we can, from what we know of the nature of man and the laws of the exteimal 
world, see beforehand what social phenomena wDl result from their joint action. 
But, though the economists of the so-called orthodox school recognize no other 
method, we cannot really proceed far in this way, which is available only in simple 
cases. Social phenomena are in general too complex, and depend on too manifold 
conditions, to be capable of such a determination. In so far as the method can 
be used, the vital condition of its legitimate employment is the ascertainment of 
the consilience of the results of deduction with those of observation ; and yet such 
verification fi-om fact of the conclusions of theory, though essential to the admissi- 
bility of this process of intiniry, is too often entii*ely overlooked. 

Much more commonly the function of deduction is different from what has just 
been described, and its relation to observation is inverted. The laws of the 
economic constitution and movement of society are first obtained by observation, 
whether directed to contempomry life or to the" history of the part." The office of 
deduction is then to verify and control the inductions which have been arrived 
at, using for this purpose considerations founded on the qualities of human nature 
and the external conditions to which society is subjected. Results which could 
not have been elicited by a prion reasoning from the latter data, may, when in- 
ductively obtained, be in this way checked and rationalized. The pretension of 
the economists, formally set forth in Senior's treatise, to deduce all the phenomena 
of the industrial life oi communities from four propositions, is one that cannot be 
sustained. But conclusions derived from observation may be placed in relation 
with the laws of the world and of human natui*e, so far at least as to show that 
they contradict nothing we know respecting those laws. This method, in which 
inductive research preponderates, and deduction takes a secondary place as means 
of verification, is the really normal and fruitful method of sociological inquiry. 

But the method of Sociology must be not only inductive, but historical ; and by 
the latter name it may best be characterised. By this is meant, not merely that it 
finds the materials for its studies in the general field of human history : we mean 
further that it institutes a comparison of the successive states of society m order 
to discover the laws of social filiation — a process similar in principle to the biological 
comparison of organisms of different degrees of development. If we followed exclu- 
. sively the d priori method, in (for example) economic research, and sought to infer 
the economic facts of life from the nature of the world and man, we could arrive 
only at one determinate order of things, whilst we know that in reality the economic 
organization and functions of society vary in time according to definite laws of suc- 
cession, Mr. Lowe, indeed, will have it that political economy is founded on the 
attributes of the human mind, and nothing can change it which means, I suppose, 
that its formulas must al-ways correspond with the phenomena. But how can this 
view he reconciled with the now ascertained fact, that society has passed through 
states in which the modern economic constitution was so far from existing, tlmt 
property did not belong to the individual, hut to the community ? The a pnori 
method, in fact, overlooks what is the main agency in the social movement — ^namely, 
the accumulated infiuence of anterior on subsequent generations of mankind ; an 
infiuence too complex to be estimated deductively. Every department of social life, 
and amongst the rest the industrial system, undergoes transformation — not arbi- 
trarily indeed, but in accordance with law ; and if we wish to understand any of 
those departments, we must study its transformations, considering each successive 
form in relation to aH the preceding and contemporary conditions. 

There is, indeed, no more importiint philosophical theorem than this; that the 
nature of a social fact of any degree of complexity cannot be understood apart fi:om 
its history. “ Only when its genesis has been traced,*’ says Mi*. Herbert Spencer, 
only when its antecedents of all orders have been observed in their co-operation, 
generation after generation, through past social states — is there reached that inter- 
pretation of a fact which makes it a part of sociological science.” To understand. 
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for example the true meaning of the tode societies of modern times, so important an 
ohiect of economic study, '' we must/’ he says, « go back to the older periods when 
analogous causes produced analogous results.’’ A.nd facts of this order, he adds, 
“ muS be studied not merely in their own successive forms, but in relation to the 
other phenomena of theii* time— the political institutions, the class distinctions, the 
family arrangements, the modes of distribution and de^*ee of intercourse between 
localitie**, the amounts of l^owledge, the religious beliefs, the morals, the senti- 
ments, the customs.*’ These considerations all point to the historical method, and, 
I mav add, they all confirm what I have already urged, that the economic pheno- 
mena of society cannot be isolated from its other aspects. When our object is not 
the explanation of any past or present fact, but the prevision (within possible limits) 
of the future, and the adoption of a policy in relation to that future, our guide must 
stiU be the historic method, conceived as indicating, from the comparison of succes- 
sive states, the general tendency of society with respect to the phenomenon consi- 
dered, and the agencies which are in course of modifying existing systems. 
^^Legislative action of no Mnd,” again says Mr. Spencer, ^^can he taken that is 
not either in agreement with or at variance with the processes of national powth 
and development as naturally going on.” We can by judicious action modify in their 
special mode of accomplishment or in the rate of their development, hut cannot alter 
in their fundamental nature, the changes which result from the spontaneous tenden- 
cies of humanity. An attempt to introduce any social factor which is not essen- 
tially conformable to the contemporary civilization, will result, if not in serious 
disturbance, at least in a mere waste of effort Any proposal of social action, there- 
fore, should repose on a previous analysis of those spontaneous tendencies, and this 
is possible only by the historic method. Let me give an example from an economic 
subject which happens just at present to offer a special interest Attention has 
been called by Sir Henry Maine to the g^eral law that property in land originally 
belongs, not to individuals, nor even to families in the modem sense, but to larger 
societies, and that in the progress of mankind there is a natural movement from 
common to separate ownership. This historical result has been elaborated by a 
number of independent inquirers ; and M. de Laveleye in a work of great research 
has brought together a vast mass of evidence, both establishing the main fact, and 
exhibiting the varied features which the common evolution has assumed in different 
countries. There is much that is attractive in particular sides of this early organi- 
zation of territorial property, and M- de Laveleye has yielded to the charm, so far 
as to resret its disappearance in the developed communities of the West, though he 
stops short of recommending what others have suggested — namely, a return to 
the primitive constitution, hy replacing the commune in the possession of the soil. 
Indeed, he himself, by estabfishing the progressive spontaneous tendency of society 
towards individual property, shows such a moject to be a dream, and banishes it 
from the field of practical economic policy. From the general appearance of this 
collective ownership in an early stage of society, it is sometimes argued that it is 
a natural system ; but the historic method shows that it is just as natural that it 
should disappear at a more advanced stage. Serving useful ends in the former 
period, it becomes in the latter an obstruction to progress by stereotyping agiieiil- 
tural art, and impeding that individual initiative which is an indispensaible condition 
of social improvement. The safe* prediction is that the Swiss AJlmend, the Russian 
Mir, pd other forms of collective ownership will disappear, and tiiat personal ap- 

n riation will become the universal rule. The social destination of property in 
, as of eveiy species of wealth, ■will be increasingly acknowledged and realized 
in the future ; but that result will be brought about, not through legal institutions, 
but by the establishment and diffusion of moral convictions. 

There have been ^eat differences of opinion as to the method of economic in- 

S pursued by Adam Smith, Mr, Lowe insists that his method was de- 
ve — that he had the unique merit of having raised the study of a branch of 
human tran^tions to the dignity of a deductive science. At the same celebration 
at wMch this opinion was put forward, Professor Thorold Rogers expressed his 
surprise t^t anyone should entertain such a view. It seemed to hiTn clear that 
Ad^ Smith was pre-eminently an inductive philosopher. Mr. Rogers has edited 
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the ^ Wealth of Nations/ and in doing so has verified all the references ; and what 
strikes him is the extraordinary wideness of the reading from which Smith drew 
his inferences. The work, he says, is full of facts. It is interesting to observe 
that Da\id Hume made just the same remark on the book at the time of its 
publication: — ^‘It has depth,” he said, “and solidity, and acuteness, and is so 
much illusti'ated with curious facts, that it must take "the public attention.” 

Of the two views thus advanced by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Kogers, the latter 
seems to me much the more correct. That the master tendency of Smith’s 
intellect was the deductive, or that it is at the deductive point of view that he 
habitually places himself, seems to me plainly at variance with fact. Open his 
book anywhere, and read a few pa^es ; then do the same with Edcardo’s principal 
work, and observe the difference ol the impression produced. Under the guidance 
of Eicardo you are constantly, not without misgivings, following certain abstract 
assumptions to their logical results. In Smith you feel yourself in contact with 
real life, observing human acts and their consequences by the light of experience. 
Of course deduction is not wanting ; but it is in the way of explanation ; the facts 
are interpreted from the nature and circumstances of men in general, or particular 
groups of men. Sagacious observation and shrewd comment go hand in hand. 

Adam Smith, besides giving generally a large place to induction, opened 
several lines of interesting historical investigation, as notably in his Third Book, 
which contains a view of the economic progress of modern Europe as s^ped by 
political causes. But historic inquiry was neglected by his successors, with 
a partial exception in the case ot Malthus, and the a priori method became 
dominant chiefly by the influence of Bicardo. Professor Price objects to 
this method as too scientific ; but, as Mr . Leslie has said, what ought to be 
alleged respecting it is that it is unscientific, because ill adapted for the successful 
investigation of the class of phenomena with which it deals. Setti^ out from 
propositions involving the loose abstractions of which I have spoken, it arrives at 
conclusions which are seldom corrected by the consideration of conditions which 
were at first, for simplicity, omitted in the premises. And these conclusions can in 
general not be directly confronted with experience for the purpose of verification, 
lor they are hypothetical only ; they give us, not the resultant phenomenon, but 
only a tendency of a certain character, which will be one component of the 
resultant. 

I am not concerned nor disposed to deny that useful general indications have 
been gathered by inference of this kind. ^ But it is evidently a v'ery unsafe process, 
even in purely economic matters, especially when consequences are pushed into 
any degree ot detail. Careful thinkers have a profoimd distrust of lengthened 
deductions in economic inqniries. When it is argued that A must lead to B, and 
B again to 0, and so on thro^h a long chain of results, they assume in self- 
defence a sceptical attitude of mind, and often feel more than half convinced that 
what is going on is a feat of logical sleight of hand. And this suspiciousness is, I 
think, reasonable ; for we are not here on the same ground as in mathematics, 
where protracted deductions are always safe, because we can be sure that we have 
l^fore us at every step all the determining data, and each proposition successively 
used is universally time. But as the most that the economist can aiBfirm is a set 
of tendencies, the certainty of his conclusions is plainly weakened in a rapidly 
increasing ratio by the multiplication of links, there being always a possibility that 
the theorems applied in the coiu’se of the demonstration may be subject to special 
counteractions or limitations in the case we are considering. 

I observed before that betrayed some uncertainty of view as to the precise 
relation of economic inquiries to general sociology. As to the proper method 
of the social science also, he appears to me not strictly consistent with him- 
self. 'Hiat method he declares, in so many words, to be the direct deductive. 
Yet elsewhere he as plainly a^ees with Oomte, that in the general science of 
society, as distinguished from its separate departments, nothing of a scientific 
character is possible except by the inverse deductive — as he chooses to call the his- 
torical — method. In one place he seems to assert that the general course of 
economic evolution could be predicted from the single consideration of the desire 
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of -w^ealtli Yet ao-ain lie admits that no one could determine a prion from the 
■orincinlesof human nature and the general cfrcumstances of the race the order in 
which human development takes place. Now this involves the conclusion, that the 
laws of economic progress— like all dynamic laws of Sociology— must he ascertained 
hv observation on the lai-ge scale, and only verified by appeal to the laws of the 
external world and human nature j in other words, that the right method for their 

^ l\ope it is^not inconsistent with a profound respect for the eminent powem and 
hiffh aims of Mill, to say that he appears to me never to have extricated himself 
^pletely from the vicious habits in regard to sociological method impressed on 
Mm by his education. ^ father had the principal part in the formation of Ms 
mind in Ms early years. Now whatever were tne intellectual merits of James 
•\nn ]iig mode of thinking on social subjects was essentially metaphysical, as 
opposed to positive. Through him, as well as directly, John Mill came under the 
iSuence of Bentham, of whom, whilst fully recognizing Ms services, we may truly 
sav that he was one of tiie most unhistorical of writers, building^ most, I mean, on 
e&sumed a priori piinciples, and sympathizing least with the social past, in which 
he saw little except errors and abuses. It is strong evidence of the natural force 
of Mill’s intellect that he more and more, as he advanced towards maturity, shook 
himself loose of the prejudices of his early mtourage. On eveiy side, not even 
excluding the aesthetic, he grew in comprehensiveness, and his social and Mstoric 
ideas hiVrticular b^ome wider and more sympathetic. The publication of the 
letters a&essed to him by Au^ste Comte has revealed more^ fully, what could 
ali’eady be gather^ from Ms writings, that the study of that eminent thinker’s fii’st 
great work nappily concurred with and aided his spontaneous tendencies. Hence 
m Ms economic studies he broke away in many respects from the narrow traditions 
of the reigning English school, and by opening larger horizons and discrediting 
rigid formulas, did much to prepare the" public mind for a more complete as well as 
truly scientific handling of these subjects. But though the interval between Ms 
father and Mmself represents an immense advance, yet never in regard to method 
did be, in my opinion, attain a perfectly normal attitude. Whilst in Ms < Logic ’ he 
criticized with just severity what he, not very happily, calls the geometrical mode 
of philosophizing pmctised by the Benthamites in political research, he approves 
what is essentially the same course of proceeding in economic inquiry ; and, whilst 
protesting against the attempt to construct a special science of the political pheno- 
mena of society apart from general sociology, he yet, with whatever restrictions 
and qualifications, accepts the separate construction of a science of its industrial 
phenomena. His ambition in Ms work on political economy was, as may be seen 
from the preface, to replace the ^Wealth ot Nations’ by a treatise wMch, wMlst 
more uniformly coiTect on points of detail, should be in harmony with contemporary 
social speculation in the widest sense. Admitting fully the great merits of the book, 
I yet must hold that, cMefly fr'om the absence of any systematic application of the 
Itooric method, he has not succeeded in attainiog this end. The presentation of 
what is solid and permanent in the work of the economists, in relation with the 
largest and truest views of general sociology, is, in my judgment, a task which still 
remains to he accomplished. 

The tendencies of the new school with respect to method are sufficiently indi- 
<iated by the names of the Realistic and the Historical by wMch it designates 
it^. It declares, in the words of Brentano, the description of political economy 
by the so-called orthodox writers as a hypothetic science, to be only a device to 
cloak its dissonance with reality ; and affirms that much of the current doctrine 
is made up of hasty generalizations from insufficient and arbitraiy premises. It 
sets out, says Held, from observed facts, and not from definitions, wMch often 
serve oMy to mask foregone conclusions. It aims at describing objectively existing 
economic relations, not as immutable necessities, but as products of a gradual 
historical development in the past, and susceptible of gradual modification in 
tile fhture. “ Its pMlosopMcal method,” says Mr. Leslie, “ must be historical, 
must trace the connection between the economical and the other phases of 
national Mstory ” In these tendencies the rising school seems to me to be in bar- 
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mony witli all tliat is l)est in the spiiit of the mobt advanced contemporary 
thought. 

IV. Lastly has to he noticed the too ah&olute character of the theoretic and practi- 
<5al conclusions of the political economists. It follows (as I have already indicated) 
from their d priori and unhistoric method that they arrive at results which pui*poi*t 
to apply equally to all states of society. Neglecting the study of the social develop- 
ment, they tend too much to conceive the economic structiue of society as fixed 
in type, instead of as undergoing a regular modification in process of time, in rela- 
tion to the other changing elements of human condition. Similar consequences 
arose in other branches of sociological inquiry from the prevalence of unhistoric 
methods. But reforms have been largely canned into effect from the increasing 
recognition of the principle, that the treatment of any particular aspect of society 
must be dominated by tne consideration of the general contemporary state of 
civilization. Thus, in jurismudence there is a marked tendency to substitute for 
the a priori method of the ^nthamites a historical method, tne leading idea of 
which is to connect the whole juristic system of any epoch with the corresponding 
state of society; and this new method has already borne admirable fruits, especially 
in the hands of Sir Hemy Maine. Again, the old search after the best government, 
which used to be the main element of political inquiry, is now seen to have been 
radically irrational, because the form of government must be esbentially related to 
the stage of social development and to historic antecedents, and the question, what 
is the best? admits of no absolute answer. 

Mill admits that there can be no separate science of government ; in other 
words, that the study of the political phenomena of society cannot be conducted 
apart, but must, in ms own words, stand part of the general science of society, not 
of any separate branch of it. And why ? Because those phenomena are so closely 
mixed up, both as cause and effect, with the qualities of the particular people, or 
of the particular age. Particular age must here mean the state of general social 
development. But are not economic phenomena very closely bound up with the 
particular state of development of the society which is under consideration ? Mr. 
Bagehot, indeed, took up the ground that political economy is restricted to a 
single kind of society, a sociefy of competitive commerce, such as we have in 
England.” And Mill himself, whilst stating that only through the principle of 
competition, as the exclusive regulator of economic phenomena, has political 
economy any claim to the character of a science, admits that competition has, only 
at a comparatively modem period, become in any considerable degree the governing 
principle of contracts ; that in early periods transactions and engagements were 
regulated by custom, and that to thus day in several countries of Europe, in large 
departments of human transactions, custom, not competition, is the arbiter. 

The truth is, that iu most enunciations of economic theorems by the English 
school, the practice is tacitly to presuppose the state of social development, and 
the general history of social conditions, to he similar to that of modem England ; 
and when this supposition is not realised, those theorems will often be found to fail. 

The absolute character of the current political economy is shown, not only hy 
this neglect of the influence of the general social state, but in the much too 
unlimited and unconditional form which is given to most of its conelurions. Mr, 
Fawcett has, in his latest publication, animadverted on this practice ; thus, he 
points to the allegation often met with, that the introduction of machines must im- 
prove the position of the workman, the element of time being left out of account ; 
and the assertion that the abolition of protection in the United States could not 
injui’e the American manufacturer. But this lax habit cannot, I believe, be really 
corrected apart from a thorough change of economic method. As long as conclu- 
sions are deduced from abstract assumptions, such as the perfectly free flow of 
labour and capital from one employment to another, propositions which only affirm 
tendencies will he taken to represent facts, and theorems which would hold under 
certain conditions will be announced as universally true. 

The most marked example the economists have afforded of a too absolute cou- 
ception and presentation of principle, both theoretical and practical, is found rn 
the doctrine of lamez fairs. It might be interesting, if time permitted, to follow 
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its history in detail. First inspired by d ^non optimptic prepossessions, it long- 
served a nsefiil purpose as an instrument of combat against the systematic restric- 
tions with whicn a mistaken policy had eveiywhere fettered European industry. 
But from the absolute manner in which it was understood and expressed, it tended 
more and more to annul all governmental intervention in the industrial world, even 
when intended not to alter tiie spontaneous course of industry, but only to prevent 
or remedy the social injustices and other mischiefs arising from the uncontrolled 
play of private interests. Experience and reflection, however, gradually surmounted 
the* exaggerations of theory. The community at large became impatient of laissez 
faire as an impediment and a nuisance ; statesmen pushed it aside, and the econo- 
mists, after long repeating it as a sacred formula, themselves at last revolted against 
it. So far has the reaction proceeded, that Professor Oaimes has declared the 
doctrine implied in the phrase — namely, that the economic phenomena of society 
will always spontaneously arrange themselves in the way which is most for the 
common good — to be a pretentious sophism, destitute of scientific authority, and 
having no foundation in nature or fact. 

Let me now recapitulate the philosophical conclusions which I have been en- 
deavouring to enforce. They are the foUowing : — 

(1) That the study of the economic phenomena of society ought to be syste- 
matically combined with that of the other aspects of social existence; (2) That 
the excessive tendency to abstraction and to unreal simplifications should be 
checked; (3) That the a priori deductive method should he changed for the 
historical ; and (4) That economic laws and the practical prescriptioirs founded on 
those laws should be conceived and expressed in a less absolute form. These are, 
in my opiirion, the great reforms which are required both in the conduct of econo- 
mic research, and in the expodtion of its concludons. 

I am far from thinking that the results arrived at by the hitherto dominant 
economic school ought to 1^ throwm away as valueless. They have shed important 
partial lights on human afiairs, and afibrded salutary partii guidance in public 
action. The task incumbent on sociologists in general, or such of them as specially 
devote themselves to economic inquiries, is to incorporate the truths already elicited 
into a more satisfactory body of doctrine, in which they will he brought into 
relation with the gener^ theory of social existence — ^to recast the first draughts of 
theory, which, however incomplete, in most cases indicate real elements of the 
question considered — and to utilize the valuable materials of all kinds which their 
predecessors have accumulated. Tiewed as provisional and preparatory, the cur- 
rent political economy deserves an approbation and an acceptance to which I 
think it is not entitled, if regarded as a final systematization of the industrial law^s 
of society. 

Betiundng now from our examination of the condition and prospects of eco- 
nomic study in the general field of human knowledge to the consideration of its 

P osition in this Association, what seems to follow from all I have been saying ? 

do not take into account at all the suggestion that that study should be removed 
from what professes to be a confederation of the sciences. As has been well said„ 
the omi&aon from the objects of this body of the whole subject of the life of man 
in communities, although there is a scientific order traceable in that life, would be 
a degradation of the A^ociation. If the proper study of mankind is man, the 
work of the Association, after the extrusion of our Section, would he like the play 
with the part of the protagonist left out. What appears to be the reasonable 
suggestion, is that the field of the Section should he enlarged, so as to comprehend 
the whole of Sociology. The economic facts of society, as I have endeavoured to 
^ow, cannot be scientifically considered apart; and there is no reason why the 
researches of Sir Henry Maine, or those of Mr, fencer, should not be as much at 
home here ^ those of Mr. Eawcett or Professor Price. Many of the subjects, too, 
at present included in the artificial assemblage of heterogeneous inquiries known 
by the name of Anthropology, really connect themselves with the laws of social 
development ; and if our Section bore the title of the Sociological, studies like those 
of Hr, Tylor and Sir John Lubbock concerning the early history of civilization 
would find in it their most appropriate place. I prefer the name Sociology to that 
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of Social Science^ wMch has heen at once rendered indefinite and vulgarized in 
common nse, and has come to be regarded as denoting a congeries of incoherent 
details respecting every practical matter bearing directly or remotely on public 
interests, which happens for the moment to* engage attention. There are other 
Societies in which an opportunity is afforded for discussing such current questions 
in a comparatively popular arena. But if we are to be associated here with the 
students of the other sciences, it is our duty, as well as our interest, to aim at a 
genuinely scientific character in our work. Our main object should be to assist in 
fixing theoretic ideas on the structure, functions, and development of society. 
Some may regard this view of the subject with impatience, as proposing to us 
investigation^! not bearing on the great and real needs of contemporary social life. 
But that would he a very mistaken notion. Luciferous research, in the words 
of Bacon, must come "before fructiferous. Effectual practice/’ says Mr, 
Spencer, “ depends on superiority of ideas ; methods that answer are preceded by 
thoi:^hts that are true.” And in human affairs, it is in general impossible to solve 
special questions correctly without just conceptions of emeinhU — all particular 
problems of government, of education, of social action of whatever kind, connect 
themselves with the largest ideas concerning the fundamental constitution of 
society, its spontaneous tendencies, and its moral ideal. 

I have as yet said nothing: of Statistics, with which the name of this Section at 
first exclusively connected it, and which are still recognized as forming one of its 
objects. But it is plain that though Statistics may be combined with Sociology 
in the title of the Section, the two cannot occupy a co-ordinate position. For it is 
impossible to vindicate for Statistics the character of a science ; they constitute only 
one of the aids or adminicula of science. The ascertainment and systematic 
an’angement of numerical facts is useful in many branches of research, hut, till law 
emerges, there is no science ; and the law, when it does emerge, takes its place 
in the science whose function it is to deal with the particnlar class of phenomena 
to which the facts belong. We may arrange meteorological facts in this way as 
well as sociological ; and, if doing so helps ns to the discovery of a law, the law 
belongs to meteorology : and, in the same manner, a law discovered by the aid of 
statistics would belong to sociology. 

But though the character of a science cannot be claimed for Statistics, it is 
obvious that if the views I have advocated as to the true nature and conditions of 
economic study should prevail, the importance of statistical inquiries will rise, as 
the abstract and deductive method declines in estunation. Senior objected to the 
saying that political economy is cmde defaits^ because, according to him and the 
scnool of Ricardo in general, its work was mainly one of inference from a few 
primary assumptions. But if the latter notion is given up, every form of careful 
and conscientious search after the realities of the material life of society, in the 
present as in the past, will regam its noimal importance. This search must, of 
course, he regulated by definite principles, and must not degenerate into a purpose- 
less and fortuitous accumulation of facts; for here, as in every branch of inquiry, 
it is true that “ Prudens interrogcctio est dimidium sdmticeJ^ 

I do not expect that the '^iews I have put forward as to the necessity of a 
reform of economic studies wiU he immediately adopted either in this Section or 
elsewhere. They may, I am aware, whilst probably in some quarters meeting 
with at least partial sympathy, in others encounter determined hostility. And it 
is possible that I may be accused of presumption in venturing to criticize methods 
used in practice, aud justified in principle, by many distinguished men. I should 
scarcely ha^e imdertaken such an office, liowever profoundly convinced of the 
urgency of a reform, had I not been supported by what seemed to me the 
unanswered argruments of an illustrious thinker, and by the knowledge that the 
growing movement of philosophic Europe is in the direction he recommended as 
the right one. No one can feel more strongly than myself the inadequacy of my 
treatment of the subject. But my object tas not been so much to produce 
conviction as to awaken attention. Our economists ha^e undeniably been slow 
in observing the currents of European thought, ^Tiilst such foreign writers as 
echo the doctrines of the so-called orthodox school are read and quoted in 
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England, the name, of those ^'ho assume a different and more mdependent 
attitude are seldom heard, and their works appear to he almost entirely unknown. 
But the fence of self-satisfied routine within which in these countries we formerly 
too often entrenched ourselves is being broken down at every point; and no really 
vital body of opinion can now exist abroad without speedily disturbing our insular 
tranquillitv. The controversy, therefore, as to the methods of economic research 
and its relations to Sociology as a whole, cannot long be postponed amongst us. 
It ha^. in fact, been ah-eady opened from different sides by Mr. LesHe and 
Mr. Hanison, and it is deshable that it should an'he as promptly as possible 
at a definitive issue. If I have done anything to-day to assist in launchmg this 
fn-eat question on the field of general English discussion, the purpose I have set 
before me will have been abundantly fulfilled. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. E€j>ort of Antlir(ypometr%c Gommiitee, See Reports, p, 152. 


2. Oti Oanadian Statistics By A. E. Bate:man, F.S.S. 

The author said that these were very much less widely known than those of our 
Australian colonies. In the province of Quebec, or as it was called New France, 
the population in 1665 was 3,215 ; in 1695, 13,695 ; in 1726, 29,396 ; in 1736, 
39,000. The census of Ontario and Quebec, taken in 1861, was veiy much in 
excess of the real numbers, chiefly on account of the double entry of persons not 
sleeTUD^ at home on the night of the census. One result was tlmt the census of 
1871 failed to show the increase that had been expected. The rate of mortality was 
said to he 14 per 1,000, conadered to be much below the truth ; but, taking the 
death rate at 21 and the birth rate at 35 per 1,000, and allowing for the increase 
by recorded immigration, the estimated population of the Dominion of Canada was 
now something over four millions and a quarter. In the ten years since the 
Dominion was formed, the imports had increased from fifteen millions to more than 
twenty millions sterling ; the exports from twelve to sixteen millions sterling. In 
the last two or three years there had been a falling off, but when the present com- 
mercial depression had passed away, he believed there would be a large develop- 
ment of the meat trade to tMs country. The total tonnage of seagoing vessels was 
six millions. This did not include the coasting traffic between the several provinces. 
There were, in 1871, 180,000 persons employed in manufacturing industries, in 
receipt of wages to the amount of eight millions sterling. The capital invested 
was 16 millions, and the value of last yearns produce was 46 millions. As to the 
deposits in Government Savings Banks, these, which ten years ago were little over 
a quarter of a million, were now a million and a half. The railways were not 
prosperous, owing to the great competition between railways and canals. They had 
cost 68 millions. Their income was four millions, and their expenditure about 
three and a quarter millions, leaving three-quarters of a million — sufficient to pay 
four or five per cent, on the bonded debt, but leaving little for the ordkiary or 
preference shareholder, or the Government or municipal advances. 


3. Eoiv to meet the Requirements of Bo^iiLition displaced by Artizans’ 
BwelUngs Actj\ By Sir James Watson. 

As the question must occur to every local authority proposing to put this Act in 
force < How are we to provide for the population displaced by the pulling down of old 

^ text of this paper will be published in the ‘Statistical Society’s 

Jonroal ’ for December 1878. ^ 

t Tnbliflhed ifi eztenao for a few private friends. 
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houses ' — ^the author thought that a sufficient answer had been given to this question 
by the proceedings which took place at Glasgow, where the Corporation obtained an 
Act in 18G6 for the same pui’poses as that for which the Ai*tizans Dwelling Act 
was many years afterwards procured. This Act led to lame purchases of property 
by the Coi'poration, under the name of City Improvement Trustees. As soon as it 
became known that these large piu’chases of blocks of houses had been made for 
the pui’pose of clearing them away, and that there would consequently be a great 
demand for house accommodation, builders immediately commenced the erection of 
workmen's houses, and to such an extent has this been canned, that at December 
last, while no less than 31,057 persons have been displaced by the removal of old 
buildings during the ten years nie improvement trust had been in operation, houses 
have been erected, not only sufficient to accommodate those displaced, but greatly 
beyond it. These trustees were in no hun^ in pulling down the houses they had 
pm’chased, and did not begin such operations for about two and a half or three 
years from the commencement of their proceedings, so that sufficient time was 
given for the erection of new buildings. It may, therefore, be reasonably 
assumed that a like result will follow to all local authorities in similar 
circumstances. Altogether, however, these operations have been effected with 
great benefit to the public, and to all who could afford to pay a small increase of 
rent for a better house ; yet it is not to be concealed that it has been attended with 
considerable hardship to such as are too poor to pay an increased rent in an im- 
proved locality. In Glasgow a considerable amount of accommodation has been 
procured for "this class in consequence of a number of tradesmen, with their 
families, removing from houses in localities not of the poorest ‘ Mnd to those 
newly erected and better situated, and thus leaving those from which they have 
removed to this poorer class. These two outlets, though important, have not 
in Glasgow been mund sufficient to meet all the requirements, and accordingly re- 
course has been had by the Corporation to the erection of model lodging-houses. 
The peculiar construction of these is worthy of attention. The accommodation 
given to each lodger is a comfortable bed, separate from others. There is apparatus 
necessary for waSiing, &c., a bath-room, a comfortable large sitting-room, to which 
all the lodgers are adinitted, cooking apparatus, and fire and gas. The charge is 
and per night, or Is, 9<?. or 25. Bd. per week. Games of various kinds are 
aflowed in the evening, and there are newspapers and a library for the use of the 
inmates; a chaplain is attached to each house, and Divine worship is performed 
every Sabbath. The success which has attended the Louses already opened is very 
gratifying; for although they have been erected at a time when ground and 
building was at an inflated price, and wheu time was requii’ed to make them 
known, so as to procure adequate numbers, they have yielded a fair return on the 
money spent upon them, viz., per cent, per annum. 


4. On the Boarding~oitt of Pauper Children, Bij Miss Isabella M. Tod. 

The most conspicuous opponent of the boarding-out system repeatedly and 
earnestly deplores the mischiefs of all kinds to which children are exposed in work- 
houses. The discontent and even alarm which such a conviction created led to the 
establishment of the English District Schools, Undeniably the scheme had* certain 
advantages. But after many years’ experience, the opinion of most of those who 
have watched it minutely is that this plan also has failed, and has failed precisely 
because, with all possible external advantages, it has inherited the wholesale work- 
house mode of treatment, and, therefore, has reproduced its effects upon the children. 
Yarious charitable associations in England had always been in the habit of finding 
rural homes for some of their children, but the existence of the district schools 
(although even they are only available for a minority of the pauper children), 
probably prevented philanthropists firom quickly perceivhag their need of similar 
care.^ The present movement in that direction maybe said to have begun with the 
exertions of Mrs. Archer, Miss Boucherett, the 3disses Hill, and other ladies, about 
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fifteen years ago. In Scotland boarding out bas, in one form or another, been 
praeiited for a century or more as a mode of relief. In Lreland, as the Poor-law 
itself is a very modem affair, it is not, in the earlj* stages, to anything done by the 
authorities, but to the action of voluntary charities, that we have to look for ex- 
perience. Warned by the errors of the old Charter Schools, which had just been 
closed, rile Protestant Orphan Society from the fii’st eschewed large buildings and 
mechamcal arrangements, and placed the children in families in the country. The 
success of this institution is beyond dispute, and as it deals with hundreds at a 
time, the scale is sufficiently large to be an excellent test of efficiency. In a similar 
manner many Roman Catiiolic orphanages and institutes — ^such as those of St. 
Joseph and St. Bridget — have constantly boarded out the children in their care 
among farmers and others in the country with the best results. The Presbyterian 
Orphan Society, with the working of wHchl am best acquainted, has been about ten 
years in operation, and it, also, makes the placing of the children in suitable fami- 
lies its central object, '^ot till 1802 were IritSi guardians empowered to board 
young cbildren out, and that only up to the age of five years, except in special 
cases. Power was afterwards obtained to board out the children until ten years of 
as^e. At this point it remained until 1876, when a bill was introduced and carried 
by Mr. CfShaugbnessy, M.P. for limerick, to extend the age to thirteen; and those 
unions — decidedly the majority, and also the most important — ^which had already 
adopted the system, gladly availed themselves of the permission. It was evident, 
however, that if boarffing out was to be substituted on a large scale for the false 
system which had grown up care would have to be taken that the supervision by 
educated people, whicb was connected with it when set in operation hy charitablb 
associations, should he continued in a satisfactory and permanent manner when set 
in operation hy the guardians. It needs sound good sense and experience, as well 
as good will, to select the right foster-parents in each case and to meet with advice, 
encouragement, or warning the emergencies which arise from time to time. This 
is the proper work of the ladies who undertake to asrist in hoarding out. The 
State is composed of men and women, and has both masculine and feminine duties. 
The forgetting of this truth led to hideous results for thousands of unhappy 
children ; and now that attention ia directed to it, it is not a matter of choice 
whether ladies will offer to help, or guardians accept their offer, but a matter of 
plain duty. It is a cause of congratulation that such a committee has just been 
formed in Dublin to look after children boarded out from the metropolitan unions. 
The boarding-out system rescues children from artificial conditions under which 
nothing living could thrive, and secures for its clients a home — ^friends, parents, 
brothers, and sisters ; school teaching — which becomes a pride and a pleasure, in- 
stead of a meaningless drudgery — and religious instruction which is blended with 
tenderness, instead of a dry form which might inspire awe, but cuuld not inspire 
love. TMs surely is work in which the place of women is evident and essential. 
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FBIBAY. AUGVST 16, 1878. 

Tlie following Papers were read : — 

1. Qm the Condition of Sniall Faruiers, and their Position with reference to 
the Land Qxiestion* By Mueeough O’Beien. 

Ireland is a country of large estates and small farms. There axe 300,000 farms 
the annual value of which is less than lOZ. each j and the average size of farms of 
all kinds is under thirty acres. 

Thiity-three per cent, of the population are engaged in agriculture, while in 
England the percentage of agriculturists is thirteen. 

Peasant mrming in Irelmd differs from peasant farming in other parts of 
Europe, in that the occupiers hold almost universally as tenants from year to year. 
They are thus subjected to continually increasing rents, the demand for which 
causes discontent and bad farming, and ’discourages improvement. 

Tenants in L*elaud usually supply all buildings, and make whatever improve- 
ments are necessary ; yet they frequently have to pay increased rent on account of 
the additional value they have given to their faims. This system tends to make 
the interests of landlord and tenant more antagonistic than in England. 

Kents have always been high in Keland, and the tendency in settling them is 
steadily against the tenant ; although the increase in the value of land is seldom 
due to any expenditure of capital by the landlord. 

As a consequence, largely affecting for evil the whole nation, the house accom- 
modation of the labouring classes is exceedingly bad. In rural districts there are 
148,200 cabins with only one room each. On small farms it does not pay the 
landlord to build, and yearly tenants can scarcely be expected to build and improve 
as they would if they were owners. 

On small plots purchased under the Bright clauses of the Church and Land 
Acts remarkable improvements have been noticed. Farmers have built or perma- 
nently improved their homesteads ; labourers have built themselves substantial 
cottages ; mdustry has been increased. This points to the settlement of the land 
question that has universally been recommended by economists, viz., free trade in 
land, and facilitating occupiers in becoming owners, but “ not by means coercive or 
unjust.^ Every other solution has involved lit^ation between landlord and tenant, 
and has failed to give protection for improvements. It is impossible to reconcile 
the interests of landlords and tenants j and as long as ownerehip and occupation 
are dissevered it is impossible that the land can he cultivated as it should be and 
the condition of the people he really improved. 

There are millions of acres to be reclaimed in Ireland, and a want of, and a 
desire for, better houses throughout the whole country, yet there is a general com- 
plaint that there is no employment. The wages of ordinary labourers are veiy low, 
and insufficiently supply the necessaries of life. The want of employment still exist- 
ing is largely due to the tenure of land, which is such that the landowner cannot 
make the necessary improvements, and the tenant, if he makes them, is liable at any 
time to have the fruit of his expenditure wholly or in part appropriated by an 
increase of his rent. The position with regard to the land question is this : It 
is the general custom that small farmers should build and maintain their own 
houses, make and preserve all improvements. Practically the landlord cannot enter 

* This paper is published in in the ‘ Journal of the Statistical and Social 

Inquiry Society of ireland,’ 
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on the land to do it even if he wished. If the landlord were to provide the 
buildinss which are needed on the small farms, the general value of his estate 
would not he increased : for the land would not he rendered more directly produc- 
tive, and he would obtain no return for his outlay. The tenant builds because a 
house is as necessary to him as clothes or food ; it adds to his health and comfort, 
and in proportion to hijs comfort and ease is the strength and wealth of the nation 
inci eased. The expenditure by tenants on small farms often exceeds the value of 
the fee-simple. Improvements and reclamation on small farms is necessarily done 
little by little, A record of such improvements cannot be kept by farmers, and to 
file them under the sixth section of tne Land Act is impracticable. The Land Act 
(section 4) implies that after the lapse of an uncertain time the improvements 
made by the tenant should become landlord’s property. This is contrary to the 
natural "dictates of justice. The Land Act places no limit to the rent that may 
be demanded of a tenant. In revaluation of estates the value of the tenant’s im- 
provements cannot be satisfactorily eliminated, and the occupier is always liable to 
a rent placed on his own improvements. Great complaints and discontent exist on 
this gi'ound — ^not without reason, as appears from the evidence of the senior judge 
of the Landed Estates Court. This nability to continually increasiiig rents checks 
improvements, and operates as an uncertam and capricious tax on the tenants’ 
capital. No law can fix or limit rents without committing an injustice, and if 
such a law were passed it might he evaded. The scheme recommended in 1866 
by Mr. Bright is the only economical solution of the land question. The partial 
trial it has had has been most satisfe.ctory ; its extension has been recommended by 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons ; and accompanied by a simple system 
of land transfer, the best results may be expected from a scheme such as this. 


2. The Creutitm of a Vvblic Gommissma iu purchase Land for Besale to 
Occupiers in Irehi/vL By Feaxcis Nolax. 


3. Suijgebtions for a Bill to regulate Sale^ of Property, 

By James H. Monahan, Q,C, 

There i& no legal topic more closely connected with economic science than sales 
of property. Certainly, there is no other single legal subject where the materials 
for rational legislation are more rich and abundant, nor where a systematic arrange- 
ment of these materials is more urgently needed ; for the great work of reducing 
our chaotic corpusjuristo order. The Judicature Acts constitute a stride in advance 
towards this desirable achievement. The introduction and reception of Sir J. F. 
Stephens’^ Orimmal Code is also a most important step gained. And the debate 
and the division on Mr. Potter's Real Estate and Intestacy Bill is also encouraging 
to those who desire the substitution of rational and intelligible rules for the sm’- 
-dval of feudalism, still permitted to continue to exist in our law. The introduc- 
tion of Sir J. F. Stephens’ Bill has naturally evoked tiie usual objections tiom those 
who do not believe in codification ; but I should think that most honest litigants 
who have had practical experience of protracted litigation will be inclined to 
believe Mr. Carlyle when he says — Unfortunate mortsds do want to have their 
bite of lawsuits settled and have on trial found even the ignorant Code Napoleon a 
mighty benefit in comparison with none.” And we have again heard recently, as 
we have often heard before, that ^^you (^n codify yules, but it is impossible to 
codify principles/’ One asks, naturally, what then is meant hy “a principle,” 
when it is &aid that ^ you cannot codify principles ? ” If the expression “ a legal 
principle ” means anything intelligible, surely a legal principle can he stated in 
plain English, and nothing more is wanted to fit a legal principle for its proper 
place in a code. Ip tenth, the statement of a legal princime is no more tiian a 
compendious description of a general characteristic of the conduct of persons who 
act in conformity with legal rules. Amd there is certainly no insuperable diJEculty 
m the way of diaping such descriptions, once legal rules are known. 
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Sales of property depend upon the branch of the general principle of ownership 
conversant with powers of disposing of proper^, and the branch of the general 
principle of veracity dealing with contracts. I have elsewhere described these 
general principles fiilly,* and theie is no difSciilty in the way of stating in a mode- 
rate compass the applications of these principles to sales. This has been already 
partly accomplished by the Indian Contract Act of 1872 ; but it is to be wished 
that the framers of that Act had confined the meaning of the term property 
to the thing owned/’ and not also, as in sec. 78, employed “ proper^ ” to 
signify ownership.” 


4 . On the Apjplication of Copyhold JSnfranchis&tyient to long Leases in 

Ireland^ the assimilation of Chattel ayid Freehold Succession, and the 
simplificaiioYb of Transfer of Land, By H. Edge. 

The report of the Committee of the House of Commons on the working of 
the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act of 1870, has brought out in a glaring 
manner some anomalies and defects in the tenure of land in Ireland. The com- 
mittee, in fact, attribute the break down in the working of these clauses in a peat 
measure to the expense and delay attending the transfer of land from one individual 
to another, or from the State to a private purchaser; and the report evidently 
shows forebodings of difficulties to arise hereafter from the same source. "^Tiat- 
ever diversity of opinion may exist on such questions as the expediency of creating 
a peasant proprietaiy, or the necessity of givingfixify of tenm’e to the farming class, 
I think all people wfll agree with me that if one individual chooses to contract wnth 
another to sell him an estate, the costs of transfer ought to be reduced to a 
minimum. How to do so, and to what extent it can be done, are the problems to 
solve. The great end to which the public would strive, if they only knew how, 
would be to make the transfer of land as cheap and speedy as that of ordinary 
personal property, and it has been powerfully urged that this can be done. It has 
been asserted that if you can establish a complete registry for shares of ships, you can 
do the same for shares in land, and that by an easy method transfers in a registry office 
can be accomplished. I do not think that the question can be pushed to this limit. 
I think there are essential differences between land and eveiy other marketable 
commodity, which would prevent its accomplishment, as in every settled country 
the very nature of land necessitates a division of interests which does not exist in 
other property. In addition to what I may call the inevitable complication 
attached to the title of land, family pride and sentimental feelings have in aU old 
countries, and in Ireland more than any^otfiSFI am aware of, added complications 
to its title, by imposing what may be called fanciful conditions on its tenure. I 
scarcely think it would be right to attempt to interfere with the owners in these 
matters. Even if it was otherwise inexpedient to extend to this coimtry Lord 
Cairns’s Act for the Sale and Transfer of Land, so much of its provisions might be 
adopted as would necessitate the registration in one office of all claims of land in 
Ireland of every description, and whether by the Crown or subject. The present 
state of things might be learned from a paper by Dr. Neilson Hancock, read before 
the Dublin Statistical Society. Another reform I would suggest would be a sup- 
plement to Lord St. Leonards’ and Lord Oranworth’s Acts for shortening deei3^. 
Lord St. Leonards found in every well-drawn will and settlement common form 
clauses, for the protection of trustees, known to lawyers as the indemnity and re- 
imbursement clauses ; and he introduced and carried an Act through Parliament, 
to the effect that all deeds and wills should be construed as if they contained these 
clauses, unless their application was expressly negatived by the instrument. Lord 
Oranworth afterwards carried a similar Act ; by which various powers are em- 
ployed in mortgages, settlements, and wills, thereby greatly shoiteumg their length. 
I then would suggest further le^slation in this practical direction. At present, m 
an ordinary conveyance or assignment of land by way of sale or mortgage, there are 
inserted certain stereotyped covenants for title, which the pm’chaser or mortgagee 

* ‘ The Method of Law/ chapters vi. and vii. 
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hflrS a light to inbist on without auy expr^s agroGmeiit on tho subject. There is no 
Teason, then^ whv their existence should not he implied in every such deed^ leaving 
it open to the parties to make any a^'eement they please with rebpect to qualifying 
or extending their effect, or negatndng their application altogether. This would 
shorten mSy deeds by at least one-third their length. And similar covenants 
against incumbrances by trustees might he implied, and, where onh part of an 
estate is sold, covenants for the production of title deeds by the vendor. I shall 
now strive to go a little deeper to the root of the evil, hy trying to show how the 
title to the land itself might, in my judgment, he simplified more than it is, with- 
out inierferinor unjustly with existing rights or restricting freedom of contract. 
The remedies I suggest are the abolition of the middleman tenure, and the assimi- 
lation of the law of succession in the different varieties of teniyre. I propose that 
the middleman should he enabled to purchase, by compulsory sale, his landlord’s 
rights, in analogy to the English Acts enabling copyholders to compel their lords 
of the manor to enfranchise their holdingb. I do not think it would be any more 
violent interference with the landlord’s rights to force him to sell them to the 
middleman, than it was to force a lord of the manor in England to enfranchise a 
copyhold. 

It is scarcely possible that anyone will dispute tbe queation that the as&imila- 
tion of the law of succession, in freehold and chattel real property, would simplify 
titles, and theiefoie facilitate the transfer of land, as there are numerous instances 
in which the one farm, or e\en a portion of the same house, is held under both 
tenures, and even the one lease through one poition of itb duration is freehold and 
another chattel. I cannot discover any valid reason why there should be the two 
Muds of tenure ; nor were the two even deliberately or purposely created, but 
merely aie remnants of the old feudal period, when leaseholds for jears were not 
regaa’Sed as constituting any estate in land, and were allowed to go like cattle to 
the executor. The popular view is to assimilate the succession of freeholds to 
leaseholds. It would appear to me that a fair settlement of the question would be 
to recognise the eldest ton's right to inheritance, to restrict the widow’s right to 
dower, or une-third of the annual profits for her widowhood only, as exists in lands 
held in ga\elkiiid, and to allot a third portion to the youngk* children during 
their minorities — leaving the lemaining third to the heir, who would get the whole 
on his mothers death or second maniage, and on his brothers and sister'? attaining 
full age. This, which would remedy the gieat hai dsliip of the present law as regards 
freeholds, would, I think, make a useful alteration in the law of chattels real. 


5 . On Impediments to the prompt carrying out of the pnnnple^ conceded hy 
Piirliament on tlie Irish Land Que^ion. By W. Xeilson Hancoce:, 
LLJD* 

‘In thi^? paper I do not propose to deal with any piinciples as applied to the 
Irfeh Land Question, except those which have already been conceded b^ Pailiameut. 
ysith. respect to one branch of the land question — tte encouragement* and facilities 
for the creation of peasant proprietors — a xery elaborate inqniiy has been made hy 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s committee, to ascertain the impediments to the successful w^orking 
of what are called the Blight clauses. I propose to state the results of a scientific in- 
vestigation on principles of economic science and jurisprudence of the impediments to 
the working of some of the other clauses of the Land Act. The British Govern- 
ment has to deal in India with the most eastern branch of the Aryan races, and in 
Ireland with the descendants of what was, before the discoveiy of America, the 
UKvst western branch of the race. The reform of 1860, substituting contract for 
tenure in the relation of landlord and tenant, and the Act of 1870 lecognising 
tenant right, reverting the presumption as to improvements and favouring small 

* Published in ‘Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Societv of Ireland,’ 
pt iiv. vol. vii. p. m 
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ownersliips^tlie legislation of 1877, giTing a preference to equitaHe over legal 
xules, and favouring compensation and restraint in lieu of forfeiture, have effected 
such large changes, that the whole law as to land requires to be reviewed vdth a 
view to its simpliffcation. The effect of the Land Act of 1870, in recognising 
tenant right, and the property of agricultural tenants in theii’ improvements, has 
been to bring within the domain of law property worth some millions of money 
belonging to several hundreds of thousands of people, that before, owing to its 
want of recognition, required no legal machinery for its management and disposal. 
If this, as in every other case of concessions made by Parliament are to produce 
contentment, and lead to good government, they should be promptly and cordially 
accepted in all their consequences, and, above all, the legal and official arrange- 
ments should be as completely and as effectually as possible organised, so that the 
parties intended to be benefited may really get the oenefit conferred on them by 
Parliament. Again, when English or Scotch institutions are extended to Ireland, 
^e latest and most improved form which is adopted in either of the sister countries 
is the one that should Be extended. The suggestions I have ventured to make all 
fall within these principles: — (1) That the eleven district registrars of the Coui't 
of Probate should he consolidated with the county officers, as under a recent 
reform the commissaries have been consolidated with sbeiffiPs officers in Scotland. 
(2) That the office of sub-sheriff should, on the Scotch model, be made permanent, 
and consolidated with the county officers. (3) That the entire jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy should be entrusted either directly or by remission to the local coui’tsas 
in Scotland. (4) That to enable poor people to prove tbeii’ wills, and take out 
administration as cheaply and as locally as possible, the recent Scotch Acts for this 
purpose should he followed. (5) That taking the 150 towns in which County Oom’t 
Judges sit, as the established convenient limit for exercise of local administrative 
jnrisdiction, the petty sessions clerks of these towns should be the officers to carry 
out the cheap local proof of wills. (6) That to make the petty sessions clerks in 
these towns suitable for this and other duties that would devolve on them as sub- 
ordinate officers of justice, the principle of the English Justices’ Clerk’s Act, 1877, 
should be extended to Leland. (7) That’ the great principle of union rating 
carried for England in 1856, and extended in principle to the whole of London in 
1867 and 1870, should be followed in Ireland: the commencement made in 1876 
Being completed by the fall adoption of the English fystem. (8) That this reform 
would diminish the stimulus to interfere with the distribution of population pro- 
duced by the 3,438 electoral divisions in Ireland, with an average population of 
1,600, as conmared with the 35,000 average population of the English area of 
charge. (9) That the English principle of valuation for taxation according to 
letti^ value should he substituted for the old Irish principle, stiU retained, of 
valuing according to scales of prices of agiicullui'al produce. That the Irish 
principle conflicts with live and let live tenant-right. (10) That the adoption of a 
uniform basis of valuation for the purposes of taxation through the United King- 
dom, besides its natural justice and equity, is of importance as a recognition as far 
as possible of the principle of maximum identical legislation. (11) That the 
principle of simplifying and codifmg the law which in recent years has been so 
successfully earned out in India, should be applied to Irish law, and especially to 
the whole of the laws relating to land in Ireland. 


SATimBAY, AUaVST 17, 1878. 


The Section did not meet. 
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MONDAY, AUOVSl 19, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. JReport of Gottimltfee on Common Measure of Valiis m Bireet Taxatmi, 
See Reports, p. 220. 


2. The Fe) lOfl icihj rf Couimeroial Crimes, and its Physical FJxplanation. 

By Professor W. Stanley Jetons, F.R£. 

In this paper the author took up again the inquiry into the relation between 
the solar spot period and commercial phenomena, which he had previouslj^ treated, 
but, as he now belie\es, unsuccessfully, at the Bristol Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation (see Report for 1876, Transactions of Sections, p. 217). Observing that 
commercial collapses have occurred in 1866, 1857, 1847, 1837 (in United States), 
1825, and 1815, the author adopts the opinion of Dr. Hyde Clarke and others, 
that such phenomena tend to recur in a period of about ten years. 

He then points out that the series, mthough apparently broken (a crisis occur- 
ring in 1809-10, ratiier than in 1805, when there was no great increase of bank- 
ruptcy), may probably be traced back through the 18th century. There were 
great crises in the years 1703 and 1763, and very distinct ones also in 1772-8 and 
1783. The principal part of the paper was occupied with an attempt to show that 
the great crisis of 1721, which followed the South Sea Bubble, falls into the series, 
as it was preceded by stock jobbing ” manias about the years 1701 & 1711, and was 
followed by one in 1732-33. There remains, in order to complete the whole series, 
two periods, 1742 and 1752, when theie were certainly no great manias, or ciises. 
But the author adduces evidence of a certain weight to show that in those years 
there were remarkable rises in the price of wool, and about 1752-53, there was a 
marked rise in the price of tin, which forms one of the best indications of commercial 
activity and good credit. He believes, then, that trade reached maxima of activity 
in or about the years 1701, 1711, 1721, 1732, 1742, 1753, 1768, 1772, 1783, 1793 
(1805 ?), 1815, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1866. The intervals vary from 9 to 
12 years ; the average internal is 10*3 years. But, as the earlier dates, 1701 and 
1711, are not well established, and the panic of 1866 was probably premature, as 
shown by comparison with the three preceding panics, the author prefers to com- 
pare the undoubted collapse of 1721 with that of 1857, giving a mean interval of 
10*46 years. If we take the year 1768, which was also a year of well marked 
crisis, and compare it with 1857, we obtain 10*444. The mean length of the com- 
mercial period is thus almost identical with Mr. J. A. Broun’s estimate of the 
sunspot period, namely, 10*45 years, which again is almost exactiy the same as 
Lamontis earlier estimate. 

The author infers that the phenomena are probably connected ; but, as he and 
other inquirers have failed in discovering a like cycle in the price of com, he 
believes that the connection must be sought rather m the varying produce of the 
crops in the tropical or other countries, where the meteorological influence of the 
solar period has already been detected. In corroboration of this opinion he pointa 
out that the exports of goods from England to India, when graphic^y represented, 
display a certain appearance of decennial variation, especially in the earlier part 
of the 18th century. 

In conclusion he alludes to the contemporary state of trade, quoting a statement 
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of the numbers of bankruptcies in England and the United States, to show that 
the latest crisis must be assigned either to 1877, or, it may be, to 1878. In 
either case the theoiy of decennial variation -will be verified as closely as can be 
expected. 


3. The Definitions of Political Economy, By Professor J^Iaguiee. 


4. Some Statistical Besearches into the Boor Bemoval Question, vnili sjpectal 
reference to the Bemoval of Persons of Irish Birth from Scotland, By 
W. I^EILSON Hancock, LL.D,'^ 

There vrere 774,810 persons of Irish birth in Great Britain in 1871, of whom 
no less than 682,000 were of twenty years of age and upwards. As there were 
only 2,900,000 persons of Irish birth of twenty years of age and upwards^ in 
Ireland, those in Great Britain are about one-fifth of the whole — without counting 
migratoiy labom*ers. The number in Scotland of this age, 184,000, is one-tenth of 
the whole popiilation of that age in Scotland, 1,788,000 ; while the number in London, 
82,900, is only a twentieth of the corresponding figure, 1,789,000. Dr. Alison, in 
a paper read at the British Association in Belfast in 1852, ascribed mortality of 

E arsons of Lish biith in Scotland in part to operation of Scotch poor-law. Dr. 

yon Playfair noticed imhealthine&s of persons of Irish birth in Scotland. Amongst 
the defects in Scotch poor-law noticed oy Dr. Alison were the period of residence 
to protect against removal, still five yearn, though reduced to one year in England 
in 1866. The defects in the law as to acquiiing and losing a settlement, noticed 
by Dr. Alison, were remedied in England in 1876, but not yet in Scotland. Scotch 
poor law is in advance of English in allowing questions of chargeabUity to be 
adjusted between different localities in Scotland, without a removal, and so con- 
tains germs of total abolition of removal. In conclusion, I would repeat what I 
said on this question some seven years ago, in a paper before the Statistical Society 
of Ireland, — The prestige of our legislation would be strengthened, if we were able 
to have laws, like those relating to poor removals that afiect the labouring classes 
in the whole three kingdoms, assimilated and reduced to an enlightened and bene- 
ficent code, by coUectmg what is best out of each of om* laws in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. A large cause of discontent would be removed if we were able 
to say to the migratory labourers of these kingdoms — No matter what is your 
race or place of birth — ^no matter where you labour — ^your relations to the State 
in any calamity that overtakes you will be the same at Belfast, at Glasgow, and at 
Liverpool — in Dublin, in Edmburgh, and in London.” 


5. On the Education and Training of the Insane. By Joseph Laloe, J£D., 
Besident "Medical Superintendent, Bichmond District Lunatic Asylum, 
Diiblin, 

I propose to consider in this paper some of the general principles on which the 
education and training of the insane can be dealt with most advantageously; 
starting with the proposition that education and ti*aining fonn the basis of the 
moral ti-eatment of all classes of the insane. Commencing with criminal lunatics, 
I adopt the division of criminal lunatics into two classes proposed by Dr. Orange, 
of the Broadmoor Asylum : — (1) Those whose oftences have been the direct result 
of their insane state, and who up to the time of the outbreak of insanity have in 
many cases led honest and industrious lives ; and (2) those who have been certified 
to be insane whilst undergoing penal servitude in convict prisons, and who consist 
chiefiy of habitual ciiminSs whose offences against law and order are pai*t of their 
every-day life, their habitual actions being anti-social. The first class may, I think, 

* Published in * Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland,’ 
pt. liv. vol. vii. p. 356. 
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1)6 T6IT properly treated in district limsitic rstIuuiSj Siiid not dealt with, as a distinct 
class. * As recrards the second class, there are nnquestionahly great disadyantages 
in mixing them with the general inmates of a lunatic asylum. But systematic and 
skilled education and tiaining are obviously called for in the case of all the patients 
in lunatic a^ylums, all of whom are prone to breaches of the moral laws. In the 
district lunatic asylums of Ireland the great insufficiency of the means of educating 
and training are obvious. 

The Charity Organisation Society of liondon, after very prolonged inqiiiiy, 
conducted with peculiar advantages for obtaining intbrmation, have come to the 
conclusion that voluntary charity has not proved equal to providing a remedial 
machinery for the training of imbeciles and idiots coextensive with the evil, and 
that such provision cannot be made without the intervention of the State. The 
society recommends that the administration of such provision should be conducted 
by governing bodies composed of representatives of the local magistrates, repre- 
sentatives of the guardians, and persons appointed by the Crown, and that its cost 
should be met partly out of local rates and pai-tly out of the public revenue. I 
think municipal bodies should be represented on the governing hoards ; and whilst 
I concur in the other views above set forth by the Onarity Organisation Society, I 
dissent entirely from an opinion which they have expressed, that idiots and imbeciles 
should he treated distinctively from other classes, and that they ought not to be 
as'sociated with lunatics in asylums. Indeed, I would disapprove of the introduc- 
tion of any system that would make provision for the care and training of idiots 
and imbeciles of the poorer classes distinct in the organisation of its administra- 
tion and mode of support from that for the insane afflicted with other forms of 
insanity. 

It is much to be wished that some system may be devised by which the due 
care ^d treatment of the insane poor, labouring under the different forms of 
insanity, may be dealt with so that they should be recognised in law as belonging 
to one abnormal family or group ; and that their interests, as well as those of the 
public at large, should obtain that increased and much-needed advancement which 
might be expected from the combination of existing diverse systems into one con- 
sistent and homogeneous whole, working with the full power which such union 
'would confer. 

Ajs.-'imiing that educational training is a powerful, improving, and ameliorating 
agent with all classes of the insane, it is important to bear in mind that it does not 
produce its full results, in many cases, until after the lapse of a very long peiiod ; 
^d it has led, in the JElichmond Asylum, in my experience, to most unexpected 
improvemeiit, and even cm^e, only after its continuance for years. Hence I venture 
most earnestly to deprecate any such interference, by legislative enactment or other- 
wise, as would make its trial short and insufficient. 

In the year 1857, on my appointment to the Eichmond Asylum, I found with 
much plea&ure that a schoolmistress was a member of the staft^ having been 
appointed in l6o4. At the time of my appointment she had a class of about twelve 
patients, and also gave elementaiy instruction to such of the nurses as required and 
wished for it. I have endeavoured to develop, extend, and strengthen systematic 
education and training as part of the moral treatment of all forma of insanity in 
this asylim, and I trust my efforts have been attended with some success. 

In reference to the educastion or training of the insane, no matter of what class 
« age, I wish to state that I try to have the patients engaged in the same pursuit 
for not more than from one to one hour and a half consecutively. Monotony, 
whether of work, education, or recreation, appears to me to be injurious to the 
insane of all cl^es and ages, I consider the alternation of literary, sesthetical, 
moTid, and physical education, with industrial employment and recreation (so as to 
produce variety of occupation), to be of great advantage in the treatment of the 
msane, whether the particular form of the insanity be mania, melancholia, mono- 
mania, de me ntia, idiocy, or imbecility. 

The great want of further and better pro\iaion for the 'cure of recent and 
curable cases, and for the training of idiots and imbeciles in Ireland, iuas, for 
several years, reemved some attention, and the latter subject has been brought into 
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still more prominent notice by the investigations and reports of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society of London. The most approved sy^tem of ti*ainiDg juvenile idiots 
and imbeciles is founded, as appears to me, on the same general piinciples, and 
includes nearly the same details, as those on which the educational system in the 
Richmond has been founded and carried out, until it has reached its present 
development. 

By comparatively cheap structural changes, and the removal of a large number 
of quiet and incurable cases at present in distinct asylums in Ireland, who might he 
cared for sufficiently well in one or more workhouses selected and appropriated to 
such a purpose, and at less cost than in the present district asylums, I believe that 
accommodation might he made for some hundreds of juvenile idiots and imbeciles, 
and means presented for their receiving that education and training of which they 
are admittedly in urgent want. 

In the district lunatic asylums of Ireland the number of smgle rooms is, I 
believe, much larger than is called for by what I consider to be the most advanced 
opinions on the use of seclusion. In some of the best managed asylums of England 
seclusion is very rare, and my own experience leads me to use it very sparingly. 
In fact, a veiT large proportion of the single rooms in the Richmond Asyliun are 
occupied by tie quietest patients in the house, with the view of pnttiiig into asso- 
ciated dormitories the class of patients often called refractoiT, for whom single 
rooms were formerly considered necessary. In my opinion, single rooms would not 
he wanted in a larger proportion than one for every twenty patients. From the 
thirty-fourth table of the Inspector’s Report for 1872, which is the last return 
giving the number of associated and single rooms in the distinct lunatic asylums of 
Ireland, there appears to have been at that time about one single room on the 
average for every four patients, making about 2000 single rooms in institutions with 
a total number" of patients amounting to 8000. The space occupied by single 
rooms and the connecting corridor, if converted into large rooms, would accommo- 
date two for every one accommodated according to present construction, and a gain 
of 1600 beds would thus be available for the accommodation of large classes of the 
insane at present in much need of suitable provision for their proper cai’e and treat- 
ment. I am confident that the means of treating the patients in a way more 
conducive to their comfort and improvement wotdd thus be obtained at a cost 
which I would estimate not to exceed 201. per head, or about one-fourth of what it 
would cost to build new asylums. The removal of quiet and incurable cases, and 
the conversion of single rooms and corridors into large rooms, would in this asjdum 
alone give means for the education and training of several hundi*eds of the insane 
who at present are deprived of such an opportunity. The present staff would, 
without increase of numbers or of expense, he sufficient, and the advantages thus 
offered on the score of experience and economy of time and money are obvious. 

Preconceptions founded on insufficient data would, I think, be removed by an 
impartial examination of the system carried out in the Richmond Asylum, and it 
will always give me great pleasm’e to afford persons anxious to judge it by personal 
observation the opportunity of doing so ; hut I would suggest that such persons 
should visit during our school hours, viz. : — From nine to one o’clock, from April 1 
to October 1, and ten to two o'clock from October 1 to April 1 (vacations at 
Christmas, Easter, and Midsummer excepted). 

{Summarising what I consider some very important items of oiu* system here, I 
note that out of 479 male patients in the house on May 17, 400 were employed 
either at school or industrially, or both, combined, and oidy 79 were wholly unem- 
ployed ; 45 of the unemployed were so in consequence of being under medical 
treatment, leaving only 84 men unemployed purely owing to their state of mind. 
Of 553 female patients w the house on the same day, 448 were einplo} ed either at 
school or industrially, or both combined, and 105 were whoUy unemployed ; 89 of 
the unemployed were so in consequence of being under medical ti*eaimeiit, leading 
only 50 unemployed purely from the state of their luind. In the management of 
the" insane, it is of the firot importance to keep them from mischief and harm : 
and with them, as with the sane, there is no means of doing this so reliable or so 
good as healthful employment of mind and body. Morning and evening prayers 
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are said in all tlie divisions of tlie Pdclimond Asylum, tlie Protestants Poman 
Cathulics being in ^eparate rooms, and in care of an attendant of their own reli- 
irious belief i^being- a school attendant, when possible). The average number 
attending morning and evening prayers is 322 males and 486 females, malring 808 
of both texe'!. 

In reference to the employment or occupation of the insane in this asylum, I 
Consider that one of tire advantas:es of the school system is, that it provides an 
occupation for some, and leads to the occupation of others who would otherwise he 
wholly unoccupied. In reference to industrial employment, I wish to observe that 
I try to provide such as is most suited to the tastes or antecedents of the patients, 
and" at the same time such as, with certain limitations, is most useful to the insti- 
tution. 

The total disuse of restraint, and the very infrequent use of seclusion — the 
freedom allowed to all our patients to exercise and have various sorts of games on 
the open grounds, in place of enclosed yards— are very gratifying features. The 
number and cost of our staff, estimated per head on the daily average number of 
patients, is less in this than in tire other district lunatic asylums of freland ; and 
this fact, taken in connection with our large teaching and training power, shows 
that education and industrial employment carried out, as they are here, systema- 
tically, by skilled bauds, do not necessarily increase expense. The cost per head 
for salaries and wages here, estimated on the average number in the house, was for 
1876 4?. Os. od.f compared with 41. 19a. 6d., the average cost per head of the staff in 
aH the other district lunatic asylums in Ireland in tire same year. Our staff of 
officers and servants was at the rate of one for every 8*8 patients — ^the staff of all 
other district asylums in Ireland was one to every 6*6 patients. 

In the nurnwr of the Journal Mental Science for October 1860 I published a 
paper in which I advocated large in preference to small asylums, and any person 
desirous of doing so can there see the reasons on which I grounded my preference. 
The experience which I have since had in the education and training of lunatics 
makes me still more in favour of large asylums than I was in 1860, particularly in 
riew of this question of education; and as the same general prindples and 
machineiy are applicable in their case, so far as training is concerned, as in that of 
idiots and imbeciles, it may be presumed that if the result of experience and 
reasoning has led to a decid^ preference for large over small trainmg institutions, 
in the case of the latter, it should favour a similar preference in the case of the 
foimer. The Earlswood Asylum, which had 184 idiots and im^ciles in training in 
1857, and 599 in 1877, appears to have advanced in efficiency and public estimation 
as it has enlarged in size. The Charity Organisation Society and the Metro- 
politan Asylum Board appear to think 500 a favourable size for a trainmg 
school for imbecile children. The Charity Organisation Society also states that : — 
Training schools and adult asylums, however they may differ in their internal 
arrangements, have mutual relations which often make it desirable that they should 
be in each otheris neighbourhood, and under the same general superintendence.” 
I coincide in this opinion, and I think it is from a wise forethought that a site has 
been selected at Barenth, sufficiently large for an asylum for adults, in addition to 
the training school for 500 children now near completion. It is probable that such 
an asylum, with accommodation for 2000 adults, will he built at Barenth, and 
ample* evidence is thus afforded that extended experience and consideration is found 
to favour large and combined in preference to small and distinct asylums. 

Ever sittce physical represrion and fear have ceased to he the principles relied 
on for maintaining even tolerable security, order, and quiet, and promoting recovery 
or improvement amongst the insane in confinement, medical and moral treatment 
have been brought more and more into requiation. Moral treatment is only 
another name for education and training. But the great defect in carrying out the 
recogmsed principles of moral treatment has been that the agents empli^'ed have 
not been sitedentiy adapted to the obj^t in view. It is absurd to expect that 
moral treatment can be efficiently carried out by a few resident medical and other 
offic^, however inteliigent and well-mtentioned, through their direct and personal 
exertions, which are necessarily desultory. There must be an organisation in con- 
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nection with the object, analogous to that which is found essential for the educa- 
tion and training of the sane. In the case of the insane, it is further obviously 
desirable that the educational agency, which has been found so efficacious in school 
hours, should not wholly cease after school hours are over. It would be contraiy 
to sound piinciples to remit the moral treatment of the insane after school hour’s to 
the sole chai’ge of attendants not prepared by their antecedents for the discharge of 
such a duty. Everyone with extended practical expei’ience of the subject knows 
that a very large proportion of the attendants in lunatic asyliuns have not received 
that instraction calculated to make them skilled agents in fulfilling the requirements 
called for in the moral treatment of the insane. 

In each division there should be at least one such attendant, whilst at present I 
fear that there are many asylums without even one such attendant in the whole 
asylum. To carry out individual moral training in asylums, even of small size, 
appears impossible, even if it were desirable. Direct individual training is too 
likely to d^enerate into argumentation, not calculated to influence an insane person 
beneficially. The problem to be solved is to break the habit of abnormal feeling 
and acting as much as possible, and this can be better done by indirect and class 
training tmn by direct inffividual training. In classes, the influence of the example 
of the large mass of the quiet and orderly on their more disorderly inmates multiphes 
the good result. 

£i instructing sane adult classes, whether in morality, in science, or in literature, 
the advantage of teaching in class becomes every day more fuUy appreciated and 
established. Singing, music, and amusements for the million are every day more 
called for hy the puhfic voice, and the opinion is, I believe, gaining ground that 
religious instruction carries more influence when addressed to large man to small 
congregations. What reason is there for supposing that the powerful mental and 
moral lever of example should not he applied on the same principles to the insane 
as to the sane mind ? Be this as it may, I think it will be admitted that any 
influence which is good should he * as continuous as possible. To keep the mind 
free from insane or immoral impressions is an obvious desideratum. This result is 
to be sedulously sought for ; and even in a negative form it opens the door for the 
introduction of normal thought. Normal action follows normal thought. To keep 
the insane from mischief, to themselves or others, is a chief reason for placing them 
in asylums, and I know of nothing more conducive to this end than healthful 
occupation of mind and body ; and such occupation can only he efficiently conducted 
by t]^ed and skilled hands. 

It is generally admitted at the present day that, to be qualified to teach, literary 
knowledge alone is not sufficient, but that the teacher should also he trained to teach ; 
and I believe that the same principle should he kept in view in selecting those who 
are to educate and train the insane, whether in or out of school. Those who have 
been trained as monitors and monitresses in normal schools and public establish- 
ments are a class from whom persons well fitted to act as attendants may be 
obtained, who, with a little additional special instruction, would become admirably 
suited to carry out the moral training of the insane ia asylums, whether in school- 
classes or otherwise. In Ireland there are a number of such persons suited and 
willing to take the situation of attendants on the insane in asylums, moderate as is 
the remuneration attached thereto. Their education — ^the habits and in 
teaching and influencing to good ends which they have acquired, the knowledge of 
singing and music and of directing industrial occupations, whether for males or 
fenoales, which they often possess, present obvious advantages ; and it is much to be 
regretted that many of this class (if I am rightly informed) take situations in their 
own country lower in value and position than that of an asylum attendant, or emi- 
grate to our colonies or other countries. It is from this class that I have selected 
what are called school attendants in the Richmond Asylum ; and my experience of 
them gives me no room for hesitation or doubt in recommending the example of 
this asylum in this respect for general imitation. The want of school-rooms is a 
difficulty sometimes alleged as standing in the way of establishing schools in 
asylums. But school-rooms are not necessary, and we have none here. Schools 
are alleged by some, who admit their practicability and value in the Richmond 
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AsTluin, to he impracticable in most other asylumb, particularly where the patients 
are" of a rude, illiterate, and agricultural class. ^ But it is to be borne in mind that 
the education and training of the insane is cMefly of use, not for the literary and 
indobtrial knowledge imparted, but as supplying the best means of restoring the 
mind to a healthy state, of teaching habits of good order and self-control, and of 
lelieting the tedium of idleness, and so promotn^ contentment and even happiness. 
The ignorant, as well as the educated, present subjects capable of deriving benefit 
from that moral treatment which skilled education and training alone can adequately 
supply. Amongst the causes which lead to insanity as well as to crime, I believe 
ignorance to be one; and it should he noted that out of 8183 patients in the 
district lunatic asylums of L’eland, only 1899 are set down as well educated and 
capable of reading and writing well, whilst there are 6516 who can only read and 
write indifferently, read only, or neither read nor vmte. Whilst the insane in 
lunatic asylums are in general so deficient in education, it is noteworthy that 125 
were students or teachei& before they became insane. Here is a body amongst 
whom several are by no means incapacitated ffom teaching by their mental con- 
dition. In this asylum, out of fifteen of this class, several give valuable aid in 
earning out our school system. Twelve patients who were learning to read and 
wiite in this asylum in 1837 were taught, I should suppose, by a fellow-patient, as- 
there was then no paid teacher in the asylum ; and m 1852 a few of the female 
patients in this asylum received school instruction for some time under the direction 
of one of the patients, who had been a schoolrmstress, and the result was satis- 
factory. The circumstances in the public asylums in England and Scotland are, I 
believe, at least equally favourable to the introduction of education and training of 
the insane of all classes they are in Ireland; and the advantages would, I feel 
confident, be equally great. 
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nxsfAir, AravsT 20, is78. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Some Bemarhs on the Denr ability of ShnLiltaneon<^ avd Identical Legisla^ 
tionfoT England and ‘Ireland, By H. L. Jephson. 

The Act of Union is yery far from being: complete. First of all, though it 
declared Her Majesty s subjects of Great Britain and Ireland to be on the same 
footing generally in" respect of trade and navigation, it left both countries with 
separate customs department and tariffs, and thus left them in this matter 
T irtually separate countries. Next, it left each country with its separate exchequer, 
its different coinage. Next, it directed that all laws then in force, and all the 
courts of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the respective kingdoms, should 
remain as then by law established within the same, subject, however, to “ such 
alterations and regulations from time to time as circumstances might appear to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom to require.*’ It left Ireland also with a sepa- 
rate peerage, a separate Privy Council, and finally, and peihaps the most important 
of all, as being the ever fruitful cause of separate legislation — it left Ireland with a 
separate Executive. Seventeen years elapsed before any material progress was 
made, the union of the exchequers then had taken place. The next step of im- 
portance was not taken until 1825, when the two countries were commercially 
united, and in the following year the currencies were assimilated; but it was not 
until so very recently as 1858 (just twenty years ago) that the fiscal systems of the 
two countries were "finally assmuilated. The very striking fact, however, remains 
that after a lapse of now very close on 80 years, many of the defects of the Act of 
Union exist in full vigour. About the close of the first quarter of the century a 
system of legislation crept in, and gradually gained ground, which resulted in the 
creation of a vast number of difterences. Beforms in the administration of justice 
naturally became necessary, but instead of their beinsr carried simultaneously for 
both countries, as ought to have been done, each country was dealt with separately. 
It might reasonably be expected that in the matter of sanitary legislation the two 
countries should be treated as one. Such an opinion, however, if it prevailed, was 
not acted on. In 1855 a Sanitary Act was passed for England only. In 1800 
when an invasion of cholera was anticipated in Ireland, the only precautions which 
the Irish Privv’ Coimcil could take against the introduction of that disease into 
Ireland were under the condemned Acts of 1848 and 1849 which were still in force 
there. The emersrency, however, became so great that the Sanitary Act had to be 
passed for Ireland, and tbe law was then assimilated to the English law. Another 
difference created since the Union, and one which entailed a number of others, was 
as regards the valuation of- property. In England and Scotland the valuation of 
property was based upon rent; in Ireland it was based on the prices of agricultural 
produce. Furthermore, in Great Britain the valuation is annually revised, whereas 
in Ireland no revision as to the value of land as distinct from biiildings had taken 
place during the last 25 years. The result was that the valuation of property in 
Great Britain and Ireland was far from bein^ approximate. Besides those which the 
author had alluded to, there were differences in the laws relating to the representation 
of minorities, relating to the legal status of women, in thepawnbroldng laws, in the 

The paper Las been published in extenso by ITilliam McGee, Nassau Street, 
Dublin. 
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liceDsing laws, in tie poor laws, and in a iost of other minor subjects. The prin- 
ciple wmch should rebate all legislation for Ireland might he thus stated: 

Firstly, In all lesislation regarding matters which affect equally the people of 

both countries no differences'whate'^er should be permitted. In the next place 
where similar results could not be obtained by identical means, the difference of 
means should be as far as possible minimised ; and the absolute condition should be 
insisted on that legislation should be simultaneous. And lastly, where special 
legislation was a necessity, it should aim at bringing the matters that formed the 
subject of such legislation as far as possible into harmony in the two countries. 
The rules which should be followed to give effect to these principles might be thus 
stated : — ^No measure that came under Ihe first of these pnnciples should be intro- 
duced into either House of Parliament for England only, but should be made to 
extend to both countries. "^Tien special clauses were required to adapt a measure 
to the institutions of Ireland, the necessary clauses, instead of being postponed to a 
future period, and then made a separate Act, as now so often happens, should be 
tacked on to the principal Act, The Ballot Act showed how, even in a large and 
very complicated subject, simultaneous legislation was possible. Certain cases re- 
mained where the subject would be of such a nature or extent that a separate Act 
for Ireland would be required. Under this class would come all the le^slation 
which would have to be effected to assimilate Irish to English institutions, 
and to bring Irish laws into harmony with English laws. In these cases the 
English precedent should be followed as closely as possible, and every unnecessary 
difference avoided. If the principles here stated were kept steadily in view and 
systematically acted on, a considerably increased degree oi legislative uniformity 
would soon be attained ; and what was also very important, a guarantee would be 
afforded that such uniformity would be lasting. 


2 Oil the Importance of raising Ireland to the Level of Ungland and ScoU 
land in the matter of Industrial Schools and Compulsory ^Education, 
By W. I!5'eilson Hancock , LL.J)* 

The official statistics of children committed to reformatories in Ireland show 
that only 10 per cent, of the hoys and none of the girls were properly educated. 
More th^ h^ the girls and three-fifths of the hoys were totally ignorant. To 
remedy the state of ignorance disclosed, the following suggestions as to industrial 
schools were recommended for adoption: — The suggestions of the Eecorder of 
Dublin (Mr. Falkmer) that Lord Sandon s clause in the Act of 1876, for establish- 
ing day industrial scnools, should he extended to Ireland. The suggestion of Mr, 
Lenta^e, Inspector of Eeformatory Schools, that the full benefit of English law 
as to industrial hoarding schools should he extended to Ireland. As to compulsory 
education, it is proposed to follow the Scotch Act of 1872, only substituting in the 
details Irish existing centralized official machineiy for the Scotch local machinery. 
Elementary education of children between five and thirteen to he obligatory on 
parents. Guardians to 1 ^ enabled, in case of poverty, to pay school fees. Irish 
police to collect information as to neglect of parents, as officers of local hoards do 
m Scotland, and to prosecute — unless medical officer, as to health, clergyman, as to 
family rea'^Dns, or inspector ot Xational schools, as to want of school accomraoda- 
tiun, certified that parent m^ht he excused. Where National School inspector 
reported school accommodation deficient, or justices refused to convict for that 
reason, reports to he referred to Commissioners of Donations and Bequests, to see 
if any unused endowments were applicable, and the inspector of industrial schools 
to see if want could he met by industrial day schools and other voluntary effort. 
From such reports could he collected, as to whether assistance for industiial and 
primary education would he necessary, like that afforded to intermediate education 
by ihe lrish Intermediate Education Act of 1678. 

* Fnblisbed in ‘Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland,’ 
j art liv., vol. vzi., p 34S. 
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Vk Oil BOhiP Economic Fallacies of Trades Uniotiids. 

Bij Professor J. J. Shaw. 

The theory of the TJnions on the subject of wages was that they might be 
raised without either increasing capital or diminishing the supply of labour by 
lowering the rate of profits, and, on the other hand, they might be lowered 
without either diminishing capital or increasing the supply of labour by raising 
the rate of profits ; that the most obvious way to increase the reward of the 
labourer was to diminish that of the capitalist, and the direct way to diminish 
the laboiirei* s reward was to increase the share that fell to the capitalist. This 
reasoning overlooked the fact that there was in every community a certain rate of 
profit which was the minimum that any capitalist would be content to accept ; 
that if his profits were permanently forced below that minimum he would with- 
draw his capital, and in the end there would result a fall of wages even below the 
point at which they stood when the artificial rise commenced. The idea entei- 
tained by the organisers of ti'ades unions of efPecting by their action a permanent 
ii«5e in the average rate of wages, independently of any change in the general pro- 
ductiveness of industiT, was one that could never be realised. This could be done 
only by lowering the rate of profit, and in these countries the rate of profit as 
alvfa\s on the ^erge of the minimum. To lower the rate of profit, therefore, v as 
to check accumulation, and thereby to diminish the fund out of which labour v as 
paid. Labourer^, by combination, could do much to alter the rate of wages tem- 
porarily, and in particular trades. But it was evident that the high wages were 
obtained at the expense of the consumers, and if the commodities they produced 
was one consumed by their own class they reduced the wages of their fello^^- 
workmen as much as they raided their own. To the important economic question 
whether the wage-earning classes could by combination permanently raise the 
averasre rate of wages, he was obliged to answer No.'’ ^^^lat the working clashes 
mo^t of all needed to be taught was that their destiny was in their own hand^, 
that their happine'-s was not made or mamd by the by-laws of their unione or the 
tyi*anny of their masters, but depended wholly and solely on their own prudence, 
foresight, and self-control. 
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WUDXESDAY, AVGUST 21, 1878. 


The foUo'vying Papers were read : — 

1. Oti, the Social A 9 ;pech of Trades TTniomsm. By J H. M. Campbell. 

The Tiades Unions are adTantageous to the -vvorking classes, as benefit and 
insurance societies, and centres of combined legitimate action. It is, moreover, to 
the peibitoient agitation of these imions, aided by the efibrts of philanthropists, 
that are to be ascribed the many lesridative enactments of modem times against 
the employment of women or children in unhealthy or too-protracted laboui, 
asrainst the use of defective and dangerous machinery, and affording facilities for 
the erection of comfortable and well-aired dwellings. But Trades’ Unions assumed 
a \ery different aspect when examined with regard to that which is avowed to be 
their primary object, and to which all others are ancillary and subservient, that of 
controlling the labonr market, and regdating the amount of their wages. The 
author then reviewed the economic conditions regulating the rise and fall of wages, 
with which he contended Trades Unions could not attempt to interfere without 
injury to their members and the country. Respecting strikes, nothing could he 
moie" suicidal than the policy sometimes pursued of going out on strike to avoid a 
1 eduction of wages in times of depressed trade. The year 1877 affords a striMng 
illustration of tiie truth of this statement, foi, while the country was suffering 
from acute commercial depression, I find that in that year no less than 191 strikes 
occurred, the majority of which were intended, not to secure a rise of wages, but 
to prevent the reduction rendered inevitable by the state of trade, and were conse- 
quently disastrous failures. Little less injurious was the consequence of a stiike, 
nor the plan at present in favour with the working classes for retrieving their 
position imder the prevalent depression by shortened hours of labour. Every 
reduction in the hours ol labour, unless compensated for by superior efficiency, is 
equivalent in its effect to a rise of wages, and, consequently must either raise prices 
or lower profits. The effect of the latter result we have akeady seen, while 
increased prices arising from such a cause would drive out the English manufac- 
turer, and enable foreign competitors to undersell him in all those industries in 
which the advantage possessed by Engknd is trifling in extent. The most disas- 
trous and failaeious form which this ckim for shoitened hours of labour assumes is 
when it is urged as a means of bringing in unempioved workmen. ”\Miy, it is 
a^ked, should not the workmen limit the supply of their labour by working less 
hours, and thereby give others a chance of sharing in the amount of work, and 
consequently in the wages offered by employee ‘r To this, as to all those regula- 
tions of trades unions which, like their restrictions on apprenticeship, are for the 
avowed object of making work, the ample answer is, that it is never work that is 
deficient, but capital to give employment, and that the greater the total produce is 
the greater will be the amount saved and devoted to the subsequent employment of 
labour ; so that it would seem to be a self-evident proptisition that if woikmen 
combine to do only half the amount of work they are capable of performing, there 
will be only half the amount of wealth in the country that it is possible there 
should he, and, consequently, only half the amount to devote to the purchase of 
fresh labour. 
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2. Oio Ad ml Sthlili’s Theory of Rent. By "W. D. Henoekson. 

I purpose confining my paper to one aspect of the subject, tiz., the effect of the 
payment of rent upon the productiTeness of the ground, and this, it will be seen, 
includes at least one aspect of the gi*eat question — is it for the benefit of the com- 
munity that land should be owned by persons who let it out for cultivation 
rather than by the cultivators themselves? Again, my investigation will not 
answer the question — ^would it be worth while to destroy the present system upon 
which land is owned, and substitute for it some form of ownership by peasant 
proprietors ? It was the well-known opinion of Smith that land which would 
grow almost anything would afford a rent His reason for this opinion was, that 
agiiculture was more profitable than any other mode of employing capital. The 
question may fairly lie asked, why should not the same rule be applied to agiicul- 
tural rents as Smith applies to rents of mines, and why should not the landlords 
refuse to let lands which would yield them no rent, either on account of the natural 
baiTenness of soil or the expense of working it ? Now, the reply given by modern 
political economists is this. They admit that in fact there are large tracts of land 
which would be cultivated by peasant propiietors, but which will not be cultivated 
by mere tenants. So far we are all agreed, and this admission furnishes a per- 
fectly solid economic basis for the demand of which we often hear in Ireland, that 
the waste lands should be dealt with by the State. I shall endeavour to point out 
what are the landlords’ motives to prevent the increased cultivation of the soil, and 
what are the means taken to attain his end, it beino: assumed that his only motive 
is to obtain the largest possible rent for himself. His first motive will be to keep 
down the poor rates. He has constantly before his eyes the risk of the laboui'ers 
and their families coming on the poor rates in bad seasons, or through sickness or 
ill health. The biuden of supporting them properly falls on the land ; and it is a 
source of incessant watchfulness on the part of the landlord that it should not be 
in any way excessive. So strong has this motive been found in practice that it has 
been necessaiy in England to extend tne area of rating for the poor rates. His 
second motive is his desire to have a steady and certain income. He is, in fact, 
like other men in his position, disposed to take the world very easily indeed ; he 
prefers large farms to smalL He would rather deal with one man of capital than 
with a dozen men who might, and probably would at times give him trouble. 
From this, again, arises another important result. The landlord is most anxious 
that he should be absolute 'owner of his land, and this for various reasons, political, 
social, and economic. And all these motives combine to dictate his conduct as to 
having large farms. Now, a system of small farms, such as we have in Ulster, 
almost necessitates that the tenants shall make the improvements, both permanent 
and otherwise. The desire also of the landlord to get an addition to his income in 
the shape of an incmased rent will tend in the same direction. He does not 
care to be met with the ai’gument that so many labourers have been employed. 
Such seem to be the chief determining motives of the landlords. The mode in which 
they attain their ends are very simple. In the first place the landlords absolutely 
refuse to allow of the sub-division of farms. No matter how large may have been 
the farmer’s holding, or what his tenure, the landlord reserves the power, and ex- 
ercises it, of compelling the farmera to cultivate it themselves, and he forbids after 
their death any sub-division of their interest. The peasant proprietor, or the semi- 
peasant proprietor, who would sub-divide within reasonable limits, and cultivate 
carefully, has no chance on the estate. Not merely does he prevent sub-division, 
but he is disposed to pursue a system of consolidation of farms. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUSTS, 1878. 

Mr. Easton gave tlie following Address : — 

At the commencement of each Annual Keport it is stated that one of the objects of 
the British Association is ‘"to give a stronger impulse and a more systematic 
direction to scientific inquiry,” and its division into Sections was made with the 
view of concentrating such inquiry upon the several departments of Science. 

I propose to endeavour to farther that object by making the Address, which I 
have the honour to deliver as President of Section G, a preface as it were to the 
fuller consideration of a subject of the highest interest to all the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, and not least to those who have so freely extended their hospitality 
to us on this occasion. That subject is the Conservancy of Rivers and Streams m 
the widest sense of the term. 

It is worthy of remark that it was on the occasion of the first visit of the 
British Association to this city in the year 1835, that the Mechanical Section was 
virtually instituted. Previous to that meeting the Section of Mathematics and 
Physics had undertaken the discussion of questions having reference to the prac- 
tical application of physical science, hut at the Dublin meeting a subsection 
was specially appointed, which in 1836 became Section G. The late Mr. George 
Rennie, that distinguished son of one of our greatest engineers, presided on the 
occasion. His report on Hydraulics presented to the Association in 1834 is full 
of research, and should be studied by every one interested in the question of rivers. 

I am glad to be able to announce that my Address will be followed by a series 
of Papers on the same subject, the authors of which are certainly very well 
qualified to elucidate its details ; and I trust that many of the other eminent men 
who are attending this meeting of the British Association will join in the discussion 
of these Papers. 

By the Conservancy of Rivers and Streams I mean the treatment and regulation 
of all the water that falls on these islands from its first arrival in the shape of rain 
and dew to its final disappearance in the ocean. 

I had at first, in my ignorance, contemplated treating the subject in a still 
wider manner by referring to the rivers and streams of other countries ; but I soon 
found that the vast extent of the field to be traversed would make it extremely 
unlikely that I could, with any satislactory result, attemjjt the more restricted task 
which I have now before me. Indeed, without the promised aid which I have re- 
ferred to, I should have shrunk from attempting it at aU. 

The question of the Conservancy of Rivers and Streams involves the consideration 
of their regulation for the following principal purposes : — 

1st. For the supply of pure and wholesome water for the domestic and sanitary 
wants of the population. 

2nd. For the supply of water of proper quality and sufficient quantity for 
industrial purposes. 
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t3rd. For the proper development of water power, 

4th. For the drainage and irrigation of land. 

oth. For na’iigation and commerce. 

0th. For the preservation of fish. 

In the e irly days of the world’s history there were attempts to regulate and 
control the waters of rivers — some of tiem devoted to military^ and dynastic 
objects, bat the majority to generally useful ends. Herodotus, speaJdng of 8emira- 
m a, who lived some 2000 years B.C., tells us that she raised certain embankments, 
TV eii worthy of inspection, in the plain near Babylon to control the river Euphrates, 
TV hich till then used to overflow and flood the whole country roxmd about. lie 
also mentions a lady, who lived at a still earlier period, who altered the course of 
the same river, as a defence against the Medes, to such an extent that, “ whereas 
the river Euphrates ran formerly with a straisht course to Babylon, Nitocris, by 
certain excavations which she made at some distance up the stream, rendered it so 
winding that it comes three several times within sight of the same village*’ 
(Ardericca, in Assyria). She also made an embankment along each side of the 
Euphrates wonderful both for breadth and height, and dug a basin for a lake a 
gi*eat way above Babylon, close alongside of the stream, which basin was sunk 
everywhere to the point at which they came to water, and was of such breadth 
that" its whole circuit measured 420 stadia (more than 60 miles). The soil dug 
out of this hasin was used in the embankments along the water side. When the 
excavation was finished she had stones brought, and bordered Tvith them the entire 
margin of the reservoir. These two things were done — the river made to Tvind, 
and the lake excavated — that the stream might be slacker hy reason of the number 
of curves and the voyage rendered circuitous, and that at the end of the journey it 
might be necessary to skirt the lake, and so make a long round. AU these works 
were on the side of Babylon where the passes lay, and the roads into Media were 
the straightest ; and the aim of Nitocris in making them was to prevent the Medes 
from holding intercourse with the Bahylonians, and so to keep them in ignorance 
uf her aflairs.’’ The same energetic princess made hiick embankments and quays, 
and a bridge over the Euphrates, and to do this she turned the entire stream of tiie 
liver into an artificial cutting, the natural channel being left temporarily dry until 
the bridge was finished, when the Euphrates was allowed to flow into its ancient 
bed. It was into this veiy cutting tmit Cyrus directed the course of the Euphrates 
when he took Babylon, 538 B.c. In the time of Herodotus himself, about b.c. 450, 
there were embankments to the river at Babylon ; for he says, The city wall 
ib brought doTvn on both sides to the edge of the stream; thence from the 
corners of the wall there is carried along each hank of the river a fence of burnt 
bricks, with low brazen gates opening on the water.” 

The same historian, in his second hook, describes the hydraulic works of the 
first king of Egy^t, Men or Menes, which were not only ^gantic in themselves, 
but productive of the most important results to the inhabitants of his kingdom. 

Belore his time,” Herodotus says, the river flowed entirely along the sandy 
range of hills which skirt Egypt on the west side. He, however, by banking up 
the river at the bend which it terms about 100 furlongs south of Memphis, laid the 
ancient channel dry, and dug a new course for the stream halfway between the two 
lines of hills.” 

Passing to Greece, perhaps the most wonderful instance of the successful regu- 
lation of water is to be found in the siihLerranean channels (the modern Greek 
Katabathra), by which the waters of the river Oephisus are carried through Lake 
Topolias (the ancient Copais) into the sea. These tunnels, which are partly natural 
and p^y artificial, have ^ways served to prevent the lake overflowing the 
adjoining country. 

The well-known tunnel, or emissarium, from the Alban Lake is an example of 
Boman wojk. This tunne^ of a man’s height, and cut through 6,000 feet of lava, 
is said to have been begun in obedience to the Delphic oracle in the sixth year ot 
the siege of Veii, B.c. 398. By it, the overflow of the lake which used periodically 
to flood the Oampagna was prevented, and the waters were conducted through it 
in an even flow for the migation of the fields which it had formerly laid waste. 
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Tliree vertical shafts and one made in an oblique direction still remain ; the marks 
on the hard rock show that the chisels employed in the cutting were an inch in 
width. Another Eoman work of still greater importance was the emissarium 
at Lake Fucinus, planned by Julius Caesar and carried into execution by Claudius. 
This was a tunnel three miles in length, extending from the lake to the river Liris 
(the modem Garigliano), one mile of it being driven through a mountain of cor- 
nelian rising 3,000 feet al3o\e the lake. It employed 30,000 men for eleven years. 
There^ are many perpendicular shafts for raising the rock to the surface and ikeral 
galleries for disposing of the spoil, so as to enable this large number of men to woik 
without interfering VTith each other. 

The supply of water to different cities of the ancients has been the motive for 
the execution of the most stupendous works, which are almost numberless. It 
will be sufficient for me to allude to the works constructed for the supply of the 
city of Samos, about the time of Polycrates, b.c. 530, in which case a tunnel was 
driven through a hill 150 fathoms high, for a length of seven furlongs. Its height 
and width were each eight feet, and it conveyed the water from the river Ampelus 
into the city. Herodotus tell us that the architect was Eupalinus, the son of 
Xaiistrophus, a Megarian. Sir George Wilkinson, in a note on the text, mentions 
the fact that a French traveller, M. Guerin, discovered one mouth of this tunnel to 
the N.W . of the harbour of Samos, and cleared it from sand and stones to a dis- 
tance of 540 paces. 

It is sometimes asserted that the ancients were ignorant of the hydrostatic law 
that water finds its own level. This is not the case. Frontinus, who preceded 
Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus, as Governor of Britain, and who was 
Curator Aquarum in Rome under Ner\a and Tiajan, mentions in his hook, ‘ De 
Aquaeductibus ITrbis Romae,’ that in case of the fracture of an aqueduct, the 
water could be dammed up at each side of the point of fracture, and carried over the 
intervening space in leaden pipes. A great deal of the internal distribution of the 
water in Rome was managed by leaden pipes under pressure. 

The aqueduct which Herod is said to have constructed for the supply of Jeru- 
salena crossed a deep valley — near Rachel’s Tomb — ^by means of a stone pipe 
working under pressure. This work has been fully "described by Mr. Telford 
ATacneill in the R^eport made by Sir John ^acneill to the Committee for supplying 
Jerusalem with water. The construction of this pipe is so remarkable that I shall 
give Mr, Macneill’s description in detail. It consists of great blocks of stone 
through which holes 15 inches in diameter have been cut. One end of each block 
has been hollowed out to a depth of 4J- inches, with a diameter of 24 inches ; 
thus leaving a recess inches wide to form the socket of the pipe. The 
other end has a projection of a size to fit a similar socket in the pipe which lies 
next to it. This answers to the spigot of a modern cast-irou water-pipe. Both 
socket and spigot are ground, so as to fit with great accuracy, and the ioint is 
made with cement, which has set as hard as the stone itself. The whole' line of 
these stone pipes is surrounded with rubble masonry. The pressure on the centre 
of this very remarkable inverted syphon is not less than 70 lbs. per square inch. 

The Arabs at a later period not only knew of this law, hut also understood 
the operation of what we engineers call the hydraulic mean g^^adicntr The 
aqueducts constpcted by them for supplying Constantinople with water have been 
very fully described in those most interesting ‘ Letters from Turkey,’ written by 
Field-Marshal von Moltke in the years 1835 to 1839. He savs that the Arabs 
knew that water under pressure reaches its own level {%ich gleich atdlt), for they 
conveyed the water across the valleys in leaden pipes. They had found by expe- 
rience that the friction through the aqueduct was lessened if openings were made 
in the course of the line of pipes ; and along hill-sides and in places where the 
pipes were not in deep cuttings, funnel-shaped shafts or wells were made, which 
acted as air-holes. But in crossing deep valleys, where, of course, no such holes 
could he made,^ they built stone pyramids, called Suterasi,” or water-balances, on 
the top of which they placed small basins, into and out of which the water was 
conducted by a leaden pipe laid up one side of the pyramid and down the other. 
The level of these basins was so arranged that they were at an inclination rather 
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greater thac the average fall of the aqueduct j and thus they allowed the water to 
take the hydraulic mean gradient due to the head necessary for the delivery of the 
water. It is probable that these suterasi ” were made about 1 WO a.d. 

For 400 or oOO years after the last date very little was done m the way of great 
public works of this description ; and it was not until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that the state of the rivers in Italy commanded the attention of the great 
landowners and scientific men of that country. At that time, chiefly in consequence 
of the appointment of a Commission in 1616 by Francis I., works for remedy- 
ing existing evils were seriously thought of ; and for a long series of years the most 
eminent mathematicians and engineers were engaged in investigating the subject 
and in designing and carrying out works of greater or less magnitude. A very full 
collection, both of the writings of these Italian engineers and of descriptions of 
their works, is contained in a book of thirteen volumes, published at Bologna, in 
1821-24, entitled ‘Raccolta dAutori Itaiiani che trattano del Moto dell’Acque.’ 
It would seem that about the same time the question began to excite interest in 
England, for it was in the reign of Henry VIH. that a public statute first 
dealt with river conservancy. But it is to he remarked that neither in Italy nor 
in Enslmid was the question treated in anything like an exhaustive manner. The 
great hydraulic works of Italy relate almost exclusively to inigation and naviga- 
tion, whilst the drainage of lands and the prevention of floods were the objects of 
legislation in England. During the same period the Dutch weie of couise con- 
structing many important hydraulic works ; hut these, from the special circum- 
stances of the country, were not such as to have much hearing on the general 
question of the conservancy of rivers. 

After the drainage of the Fens, the next great works in England were the 
canals, which, in a very few years, extended over the whole of England, and 
formed a complete system for the conveyance of traffic. It is superfluous to say 
that their construction and maintenance had a strong hearing upon the reflation 
of rivers. The well-known saying of Brindley that rivers were principally valu- 
able for feeding canals ” sufficiently indicates the subserviency of the other in- 
terests involved. Next, the introduction of railways and steamboats, and the 
increase in the size of ships, turned the attention of those interested in rivers to 
the improvement of the tidal harbours and channels; and fiom that time to the 
present the greatest hydraulic works of our time have been connected with navi- 
gation. The concurrent increase in manufactures necessitated the employment of 
water in ways apparently antagonistic to other interests, and introduced the new 
element of pollution of our rivers and streams, whilst the demands of sanitary 
legislation consequent on the great increase of population made it imperatively 
necessary that their purity should he maintained. Indeed, we may say that the 
present high state of civilization in which we live has involved greater complica- 
tions in this as in other departments of life, and requires special arrangements 
to meet them. 

Legal enactments for the regulation of rivers, and for defining the rights of pro- 
perty m water, have existed from very early times. Solon laid down that to inter- 
cept the supply or to corrupt the quality of water is a crime. He also enacted that 
if any one dug a well to a depth of ten fathoms (opyvlat) without finding water, he 
should be permitted to take from his neighbour’s well a pitcher of six xofv (about 18 
quarts) twice a day. Plato, in his Laws, mentions an analogous provision, but con- 
fines it to drinking water only. Another law quoted by him is more to the point : it 
runs as follows : ** If after heavy rains any of the lower riparian proprietors should 
injure a neighbour who lives above them, by stopping the downward flow of the 
water, or in case, on the other hand, the proprietor living higher up shall injure his 
neighbour below, by negligently allowing the water to run down upon him, either 
of them may call in the magistrates and obtain a decision for the ^idance of both 
parties.^ If either party fell to abide by such decision, he shall he punished for 
the enviousnesa and peevishness of his spirit, and shall pay double damages to the 
injured person.” 

The Pandects of Justinian, which are a collection of all the old legal authorities 
of Homan Law, analogous to our own Reported Oases, contain a variety of leading 
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principles which govern the administration of the law of running water : principles 
identical mainly with that of our own Common Law. Some of these related to 
fishing, watering cattle, to the interruption of navigation of lakes, canals, and ponds, 
to the preservation of the water supply, to the repairs of river banks, and to the 
regulation of the summer and winter flow of what were termed public rivers. It 
was enacted among other things, that nothing should be done to the stream or banks 
of a public river, whereby the flow should be altered from its state in the preceding 
summer. 

The earliest record in our own Statute Law of any enactment relating to rivers 
is that contained in 25 Edward III. c. 4, which legalised all gorces, mills, wears, 
stanks, stakes, and kiddles ” of a date previous to the reign of his grandfather 
Edward I. by which the common passage de neefs et batelx en les grantz rivers 
d’Engleterre be oftentimes annoyed,” and ordered the immediate pulling down of 
all such erections which were of a later date. 

From that time, until the enactment of Henry VIII., there were various laws 
passed, chiefly relating to the navigations and rights of mills, and occasionally to 
the preservation of fish. After Henry VIII. very many private Acts and Charters 
granting powers for the drainage and reclamation of lands, for improvement of 
navigation, and matters of a similar kind, were passed from time to time. A great 
number also of Royal Commissions and Select Committees have conducted 
enquiries, and made reports upon most of the various branches of the subject, e.g. 
the pollution of rivers, the water supply, arterial drainage, navigation, fisheries, 
&c., but, until the appointment last year of the Select Committee presided 
over by the Duke of Richmond, no attempt, as far as I am aware, has been made 
to grapple with the question as a whole, and the Report made by them to the 
House of Lords omitted to deal with, at least, two of the objects I have indicated 
as being necessary to the proper consideration of the subject. 

The recommendations made in the Report of that Committee were most im- 
portant, and they will, if carried out, remote many of the difficulties which stand 
in the way of a complete system of conservancy of our rivers. 

So much has been written on the engineering details of this subject, by 
men far better qualified than I am to deal with them, that I shall confine myself tb 
the simple statement of the principles which have been recognised hy^ the chief 
authorities as essential, and to a few suggestions, which my own experience leads 
me to tidnk may be of some value. Almost all the great engineers of former 
generations, who have paid attention to this question, Smeaton, Telford, Rennie, 
Golhorne, Mylne, Walker, Rendel, Stephenson, Jessop, Chapman, Beardmore, and 
without mentioning names, many of the most eminent now living, have agreed to 
the following geneiS propositions : 

That the freer the admission of the tidal water, the better adapted is the river 
for all purposes, whether of navigation, drainage, or fisheries. 

That its sectional area and inclination should be made to suit the required 
carrying power of the river throughout its entire length, both for the ordinary flow 
of the water, and for floods. 

That the downward flow of the upland water should he equalised as much as 
possible throughout the entire year; and 

That all abnormal contaminations should be removed from the streams. 

In carrying out these principles, it is perhaps superfluous to say, that modifica- 
tions must he introduced to suit the particular phenomena of each river. In some 
watershed areas, it would be easy to construct reservoirs, which would to a great 
extent equalise the flow and reduce floods. In others it might he better to con- 
trol the fio(ris by means of embankments. In others, to have weirs, and sluices, 
delivering into side channels, parallel to the main stream, with the same object. 
Sometimes reservoirs, or receptacles, must be made for catching the debm brought 
down by the streams. In met, every river must be treated as a separate entity. 
It is therefore, necessary that a systematic collection of data, relating to rainfall, 
the geological character of the gathering ground, and the volume of each separate 
stream, should he made for each watershed area j and this should be carried on for 
a sufficient length of time to enable a fairly correct estimate to be formed of the 
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behaviour of the river both in time of flood and in time of drought. The eatab- 
libhment of self-acting tide-registering gauges at several points of every outfall 
should he insisted on. By these means the whole of the phenomena of a watershed 
area could he ascertained and recorded, and safe and trustworthy knowledge could 
be obtained, which would contribute towards the determination, not only of the 
works which ought to be executed, but of the incidence of the taxation by which 
the necessary fimds should be raised. For instance, it is obvious that where the 
geological character of a watershed is variable, one portion of it consisting of a 
permeable stratum, such as chalk or red sandstone, and another portion of an 
impervious stratum, such as the tertiary clays or the shales of the millstone grit, the 
same works would not be adapted to each section of the river, nor would it be fair 
to charge all with the expense according to the same scale of contribution. The 
former, that is the permeable stratum, is not only, from its absorbent nature, not 
the cause of floods, but is, by reason of that characteristic, absolutely constituted 
by nature one of the very works which must he devised by art to mitigate the 
eiiects of rainfall on the latter, or impervious stratum. 

Bearing this in mind, I have often thought that nature might be usefully imi- 
tated in this operation, by passing the surplus rainfall into the permeable 
'^'trata of the earth by means of wells, or shafts, sunk through the impermeable 
jjtrata overlying them. This has been done in isolated cases for the drainage of 
lands, but not for the deliberate purpose of preventing floods and eq[ualising the 
flow of rivers. 

I also wish to remark that artificial compensating reservoirs may he much more 
frequently made use of than is generally supposed to be possible, when it is con- 
sidered that, so long as the dams are constructed in situations where there is 
no danger of their giving way, it is by no means necessary that they should be 
water-tight, and that, therefore, they can be constructed at a very much smaller 
outlay. In fact, the purpose would be answered by a series of open weirs, which 
would collect the water in times of flood and discharge it gradually down the 
stream. 

The example of our French neighbours in the more general use they make of 
moveable weirs — barrages — of various constructions could, I am satisfied, be 
followed by us with verj' great advantage in many cases. 

The question of water power is one which I think deseiwes more consideration 
than it has lately received. It Las been the fashion to consider that small water- 
mills are of little or no value, and, in the present state of most risers and streams, 
this is to a very great extent true, but only because the supply of water to work 
them is so vaiiable and uncertain. Sufficient attention has never yet been given to 
the subject of the amount of compensation water which should be given for the use 
of riparian proprietors when the watershed areas are dealt with for purposes of 
water supply. There is a kind of empirical rule acknowledged by most of the 
eminent water engineers, that one-third of the average flow of three consecutive 
di^ years is a fair equivalent for the abstraction of the water falling on a gathering 
ground. I am strongly of opinion that, looking to imperial interests, advantage 
should be taken of every opportunity of dealing with a gathering ground to provide 
for a much larger proportion of its available water being sent down the streams, so 
that the natural water power of the country may he properly developed. The extra 
cost of the necessary works must, as a matter of course, he home rateably by the 
interests benefited. It is certain that with the progress of invention many more 
ways of utilising this power will be discovered. At present, through the medium 
of impressed air, of hydraulic pressure, and of electro-motors, the great disadvantage 
of its being only avaikble at the spot where the water runs is overcome, and the 
power can be transmitted to any distance, and used wherever it may he most con- 
veniently applied. 

Sir Robert £^ne, in his most valuable and exhaustive work on the ^ Industrial 
Resources of Ireland,^ has given an estimate of the value of the power allowed to 
escape every ye» in the shape of floods, and the same calculation might he applied 
to the mster kingdom. It is probably no exaggeration to say that where run- 
ning stxeBxnB exist the power required for estate purposes, on the majority of 
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properties in the United Kingdom, might be obtained bj a proper conservation of 
the natural water resources of those streams. 

The consideration I have been able to give to this subject has helped to convince 
me that, although a vast amount of labour and research has been devoted to it, it, 
is nevertheless one in which " a more systematic direction to scientific inquiry is 
urgently needed. 

A vast collection of scientific facts exists, but they require arrangement and 
collation, and future observations should be more strictly classified, so that the 
bearing of each one, both on the others and on the subject at large, may be properly 
appreciated with a view to a practical result. 

In France this is being done to a very large extent, and an excellent Map 
showing the phenomena of the rivers and streams of that country is now in course 
of preparation. For many years also very accurate observations or the phenomena of 
the whole of the basin of the Seine have been taken, and have been centralised 
{cmtraUsSes) by that eminent engineer, whose loss all who had the privilege of 
lowing him either in his work or in private intercourse are deploring, M. Belgrand, 
late Inspector-General of the Fonts et Ohaussees, and by his able coadjutor, 
M. M. G. Lemoine. These observations have been published in the form of 
diagrams, admirable in their simplicity of design, which show at a glance the 
be^ng of every one of those phenomena on the general character of that river. 

In Italy also, where there exists a distinct department having control of the 
hydraulic works of that country, the same exhaustive sv stem of collation and record 
has been followed, and the res^ilts have been published in a series of tables. In 
Germany, although the same complete sv stem is not in vogue, its chief river has 
been the subject of most thorough investigation, the results of which have been 
published in a beautiful map of the Fhine and its regulating woiks. 

In our own country, as might be expected from the number of engineering 
works which have been executed, there probably exists an amount of detailed 
information on special and often minute points which is unsurpassed, and probably 
unequalled in the world. 

But, although as I have said before, a great number of eminent men have treated 
in an exhaustive manner the phenomena relating to many of the principal rivers of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; yet, as far as I am aware, there has been no attempt 
to collect and combine these most valuable, though detached fragments of know- 
ledge, so that their relation to one another might he seen, and a general conclusion 
arrived at. This can only he done by the establishment of a public department 
analogous to those described as already existing in France and Italy. 

I do not wish it to be understood that in suggesting the collection of additional 
data relating to the phenomena of rivers, I am advocating delay in dealing with the 
existing state of things until the facts have all been ascertained. On the contrary, I 
believe that the first step oughttohe the establishment of a distinct Water Department, 
which should at once ^dress itself to the remedying of the evils which are found 
to be most pressing. The time has long since aniv ed when the present neglected 
state of many of our most important streams should be dealt with, and that this was 
also the conviction of Parliament and of the Government is evident, from the 
appointment of so influential a Committee as that presided over by the Duke of 
Kiehmond last session. 

Even the imperfect sketch which I have been able to place before you 
will have made manifest, I think, the enormous importance of the subject 
and of the interests involved — interests subject to periodical losses arising 
from the present imperfect organisation, or, I may say, the present entire 
want of oiganisation ; — ^losses which are not only monetary, and therefore to 
a certain extent capable of being estimated, but which affect health and 
imperil life, and on that account, as is the unhappy experience of the highest 
as well as the lowest of the community, utterly incapable of appreciation. How, 
for instance, can we estimate the loss sustained by the country at large by the 
premature death of that noble-minded and accomplished gentleman, the Prince 
Consort, whose life and energies were devoted to the encouragement of all the 
objects which this Association is established to foster and promote, and who showed 
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liis strong sense of its usefulness by presiding at one of its most brilliant 
meetm^rs 

'^'benit is considered that many lives are annualljr sacrificed, either directly by the 
action of floods, or by the indirect^but no less fatal influence of imperfect dminage, 

it is remembered that a heavy flood, such as that of last year, or that of the 

summer of 3875 , entailed a monetary loss of several millions sterling in the three 
Idn^doms, — that during every year a quantity of water flows to waste, representing 
an available motive power worth certainly not less than some hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, — that there is a constant annual expenditure of enormous amount for 
removing dehris from navigable channels, the accumulation of which could he 
mainly, if not entirely prevented,— that the supply of food to our rapidly growing 
population, dependent, as it is at present, upon sources outside the country, would 
be enormously increased by an adequate protection of the fisheries, — that the same 
supply would-be farther greatly increased by the extra production of the land when 
increased facilities for drainage are afforded, — that, above all, the problem of our 
national water supply, to which public attention has of late been drawn by 
H.R.H. the Prince of wales, requires for its solution investigations of the widest 
possible nature, I believe it will be allowed that the question, as a whole, of the 
manafirement of rivers is of suflicient importance to make it worthy of being dealt 
with hv new laws to he fi'amed in its exclusive behalf. 


A new department should he created — one not only endowed with powers 
analogous to those of the Local Government Board, hut charged with the duty of 
collecting and digesting for use all the facts and knowledge necessary for a due 
comprehension and satisfactory dealing with every river-basin, or watershed area 
in the United Kingdom — a department which should be presided over, if not by a 
Cabinet Minister, at all events by a member of the Government who can be appealed 
to in Parliament. 


The department should have entire charge of, and control over, all estuaries and 
navigable channels, both because these are used by foreign vessels, and therefore 
the responsibilities attaching to their preservation are international, and because 
they must be protected from hostile attisk, and on these accounts are essentially 
Imperial property, Por the same reason the cost of amending and maintaining 
them should be defrayed out of the Imperial exchequer. 

As regards the regulation of the remainder of the watershed area, the con- 
clusions arrived at in the Eeport of the Duke of Richmond’s Select Committee 
seem to me entirely satisfactory. I cannot do better than give a few extracts from 
that Report. The Committee say — “ That in oifier to secure uniformity and com- 
pleteness of action, each catchment area should, as a general rule, be placed under 
a single body of Conservators, who should be responsible for maintaining the river 
from its source to its outfall in an efficient state. With regard, however, to 
tributary streams, the care of these might he entrusted to District Committees, 
acting under the general direction of the Conservators, hut near the point of 
junction with the principal stream they should he under the direct management of 
the Conservators of the main channel, who should be a representative body con- 
stituted of residents and owners of property within the whole area of the water- 
shed.’’ The Committee go on to say that means should he taken to ensure the 
appointment of a Conservancy Boaifl. for each watershed area,” hut that applica- 
tion should first be made by persons interested in the district, and that then the 
departmental authorities should send inspectors to make local inquiries and to re- 
port upon the necessities aiid capacities of the district, and suggest the area and 
proportions of taxation.” 

The scheme with such modifications as may be deemed necessary is then to be 
embodied in a provisional order^to be submitted to Parliament for confirmation. 
It will be seen that this mode of procedure is precisely analogous to that of the 
Local Government Board in relation to public health— a procedure which, as I 
am able to state from practical knowledge, works admirably in most cases. The 
Oonomit^ further recommend that the provisions in any local or other Acts which 
would interfere with the proposed scheme, should be repealed. They are also of 
ojMon that ^ the Oonservaiicy Boards should be enabled to execute the powers 
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conferred on local authorities hj the lUyers Pollution and Prevention Act.” It 
will also he necessary that their powers should extend to the carrying out of any 
Acts passed or to he passed for the protection of the fisheries. 

With regard to what is prohahly the most important point of all, the finding 
of the money necessary to carry out these recommendations, the Committee advo- 
cate the introduction of a new principle of taxation, the soundness of which cannot 
he questioned. Instead of the principle first introduced hy the statute of Henry the 
Eighth, and observed ever since, of levying taxes in proportion to the direct benefit 
conferred, the Committee propose that the rates should he distributed over the whole 
area of a watershed, including not only the lands, hut the towns and houses and 
all other property situate within that area. This is in fact no more than a general 
application of the law of highways, which in the time of the Eomans, according 
to Justinian, applied equally to waterways. It is perfectly just that every acre, 
the drainage of which contributes to the flow of the sti’eams and rivers of every 
watershed area, should, in some proportion or other, contribute also to the cost of 
maintaining the channels of those streams and rivers in an efficient state. The 
incidence of the taxation must of course, as has been pointed out, he determined 
hy the circumstances of each particular case, hut there is no doubt that the con- 
clusion of the Duke of Kichmond’s Committee, that the taxation shonld be levied 
on the basis of rateable value,” is the only sound, and at the same time practical, 
way of dealing with this difficulty. 

The word taxation ” is not, I fear, generally connected with any idea of profit to 
the individual taxpayer. But in this case, as I hope in the coui’se of thib address 
I have made clear, it is probable that the prevention of large present losses, and the 
advantages gained hy an improved system, will give not only a fair hut an ample 
return on the capital expended. 

It is mv firm belief that an intelligent management of watershed areas would 
he compatible with an absolute profit to every interest affected ; that we have here 
no question of give and take, hut that in this, as in every other case, the laws 
t»f Nature, under proper and scientific regulation, can he made subservient to the 
needs of the highest civilisation. 


The following Papers were read : — 

1. On Elver Control By J. Ciarice Hawkshaw. 

The author, after alluding to the growing importance of the question of river 
control, pointed out the difficulties with which engineers have to contend when 
called upon to deal with rivers piecemeal, owing to the divided.jurisdiction to which 
the rivers of this country are subject, and to the want of systematic observations on 
them. The different jurisdictions to which the river Witham is subject were given as 
an example. He then endeavoured to show that the works required for the purpose 
of land drainage, navigation, and water supply were so connected that they should 
he carried out under one authority. In conclusion, he advocated the appointment 
of a commission for each river basin, with powers to carry out works, and to rate 
all the land in the drainage area for that purpose ; the rate to he an equal rate 
levied on all the land, whether covered hy buildings or not, according to its annual 
value, with the exception of lands liable to fl(»ods, which should he rated at a higher 
i-ate until the works for prevention of the floods were carried out. 


2. On the Effect of Elver or Arterial Drainaye TForK’ v^pon Eiver Floods. 

By James Dillox, Mem. Inst. C.EJ. 

In this paper the author pointed out the large amount of damage done to pro- 
perties in (fifierent countries hy river floods overflowing their hanks, such as the 
Thames, Shannon, and other large rivers, and although much had been done 
throughout the country to prevent flooding, still much remained to he done. It 
was ^own that year by year the applications for loans of money to carry out river 
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or arterial drainage works in Ireland were becoming fewer in number, until last 
Year there was only one application received by the Commissioners of Public 
‘Works, although previous to 1863 the Drainage Oomndssion (Ireland) relieved 
566,736 statute acres from floods at a cost of £2,390^612 under the Act 5 and 6 
Viet., and since 1863 down to July 1878 over 71,000 statute acres were drained by a 
further expenditure of :fi389,000 by Drainage Boards formed under the Act 26 and 
27 Viet., c. 88 ; the total number of drainage districts amounting to 157, of which 
37 were carried out under the last-named Act. 

The author stated that it frequently happened that when a number of lowland 
proprietors promoted a scheme for the improvement of their larger, and consequently 
more costly sections, they generally tried to tax the upland proprietors for some of 
the additional outlay, and the latter then resist the attempt ; while if the upland 
proprietors try to improve their smaller and less costly rivers, they are opposed by 
the lowland proprietors, who contend that such works, by the drainage of the up- 
lands, would increase their lowland floods. This kind of opposition renders it very 
diiflcult to obtain assent to the execution of works from the owners of two-thirds 
of the injured land. 

The author stated his belief that such objections should not be allowed to have 
weifirht, because, from experiments made by him on flood dischaiges before and 
after the execution of extensive river or arterial drainage works, he found that such 
works had not the effect of increasing the river floods either above or below the 
termination of the works. The reasons given for this result are as follows. 

It has been proved that the area of land actually covered by flood water (with 
scarcely an exception) seldom exceeds seven per cent, of the entire catchment- 
basin, of area of land unwatered by rivers, and in 120 districts completed by tbe Irisli 
Drainage OomniissioneTS tbe flooded land did not amount to seven per cent, of the 
total area of the catchment-basins, and that this seven per cent, of flooded land was 
generally to be found along the river banks or shores of lakes affected by the rivers. 

It also happens that this three, four, or seven per cent., as the case may be, is 
always more or less saturated with water, paiticularly in winter, and that when so 
saturated any additional flood waters coming on it will rise and flow over its surface. 

It is believed by many that the waters covering a river valley in flood times 
are stationary. This might be so if the river valley had no fall or inclination in the 
direction of its length ; but without some such fall the flood waters of former timeb 
could not have scooped out, as it were, a river, however insufficient and imperiect 
it may have been ; therefore it is a fact that, unless in very exceptional cases, the floods 
in river vaUevs continue to move towards the natural outfall lor each valley. 

It is also known that every flooded river valley has its fixed maximum flood 
marks, beyond which the floods never rise, and if, when the floods reach this level, 
rain should still continue to fall, then the whole of the floods due to this additioual 
rain must reach the river valley, passing away as quickly as they arrive, or the 
flood levels would rise in the valley. 

If, then, the whole maximum flood due to continuous rain passes from an upper 
to a lower division of a district, in the natural flooded state of a dibtrict before 
arteiial drainage works are carried out, then it would be impossible that the deepen- 
ing or enlargement of so many miles of a river could increase the floods or rainfall 
either above or below the improved 'section of the river. 

It should be remembered that, before the execution of such works, just in pro- 
portion as the rainfall ceases, so would the floods subside, were it not that towards 
the termination of the rainfall they are largely increased in volume by tbe escape 
of the flood-waters that previously overflowed the river banks. 

It may be said, if the efiect of arterial drainage worka is to prevent the accumu- 
lation of large sheets of flood waters in a river valley, then the floods must be in- 
creased by the passing away of these waters. 

This riie author believes to be a mistake. For up to the present time he has ex- 
pended on main and tributary river works (sanctioned oy G’Ovemment)of an aggregate 
length of 150 miles, nearly half of the whole amount expended on such works in 
Ireland since 1863. As all these works proved successful, both from a scientific and 
financial point of view, he was afibrded opportunities of observing the flood dis- 
charges "before and after the execution of such works as the Inny River Works, 
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where the flood waters were collected from 273 square miles. It has heen already 
stated, that the flooded ground seldom averages seven per cent, of the catchment* 
hasins, and in the Inny District, above referred to, it equalled an average breadth 
of 1237 feet, or seven per cent. If, then, a number of tributary rivers, with catch- 
ment-ba^s some two miles in breadth and some eight or ten miles in length, branch 
off at nearly right angles to the mainriver along which this seven per cent, flooded tod 
exists, then if you divide these lateral catchment-basins each into 100 parts, allowing 
the seven parts near the river to be flooded, it will be evident that the maximum 
flood due to the maximum rainfall on the seven parts or seven per cent, at the 
junction of the tributaries with the main river will have passed away into the 
main river before the maximum floods from the second, tnird, or tenth miles, 
&c., could reach the last-named junction, provided the rivers were not dammed up 
with shoals, &c. 

So that the time requiied to allow of the river valleys being covered with 
water before the execution of the worics would, if properly utilized, be more than 
sufficient to allow of the water passing down a properly constructed river-channel 
before the maximum floods could reach the main river from the second, third, or 
tenth mile back from the main river. 

If this holds good in narrow tributary catchment-basins, so will it be applicable 
to all forms of catchment-basins, no matter what their diiection with regard to the 
main channel. 

The author believes, then, that the eflTect of ai'teiial drainage works is to enable 
the floods from the fractional 4, 7 or b per cent, flooded lands, near the main arteries, 
to pass off after the execution of the works many hours or days sooner, according to the 
magnitude and lenerth of the rainfall and district, than before the execution of the 
works , and that, by securmg a longer interval of time for the discharge of a flood of 
given magnitude, arterial drainage works cannot increase the maximum flood- 
discharges of a district. 

As this view of the case is confirmed by the author’s observations, he invites 
discussion in order to test its accuracy. 

'V\^hen once it is established that the floods in a river valley are not increased by 
the enlargement or improvement of either an upper or lower section of the river 
passing through the valley, the author believes that the public and the Gbvem- 
ment would find it more practical to deal with the improvement of rivers in the 
following way. 

Whenever any considerable portion of a country is flooded by the overflow of 
a river or its tributaries, and the parties injuriously affected are desirous of apply- 
ing to Government, through the Commissioners of Public Works in England, Ir^ 
land, or elsewhere, for a loan to improve their land, they should be required to 
furnish a section of the rivers to be improved, taking care to extend the sections 
down the river whether 1 or 100 miles in length until a sufficient outfall is ob- 
tained for the successful carrying out of the proposed works. 

Should the Boaaff of Works report in favour of the project, the Treasury could, 
after the usual formality, advance the necessa^ funds, thus enabling useful works to 
be carried out under the superintendence of Drainage Boards acquainted with the 
localities with which their interests are connected, instead of losing many years in 
endeavouring to embrace all the tributary districts in one large, costly, and un- 
manageable scheme. By this method the works could be commenced in divisions 
corresponding to the natural sub-outfalls of the country, commencing at the fall 
neai'est to or farthest from the sea. 

^ Should this method be sanctioned by Government on any large scale, now that 
it is proposed to grant loans for river works on a moiety of the proprietors assenting 
to the project, instead of requiring two-thirds as formerly, a great impetus would be 
given to the extension of such works, conferring great benefits upon the country by 
increasing the value of land, and giving at the same time additional employment, 
and circulating large sums of money among the working classes in agriculturai 
districts. 

Although the facta thus briefly set forth in this paper are now publicly brought 
forward by the author for the first time, still m the case of the Great Barrow 
Eiver Scheme, which embraces a country of 625 square miles, he has succeeded in 
1 
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overcoming- hostile opposition (based upon increased flooding) to its being executed 
in divisions instead of in one unmanageable whole. Of this worh two divisions have 
already been sanctioned by Parliament and are now nearly completed. The object 
of the author in bringing forward these facts is that the practicability of dealing 
with large river systems in divisions, instead of in one whole, may become more 
universally known and acted upon. 


3. On the Control of Rivers* By W. Shelford, If. Imt G.B,, F,G.8. 

The author divided the subject under two heads— I. Tidal Rivers, After 
showing that the importance of British rivers was due to tidal water, and that the 
tidal portions of them had been subject to the care of the Government as early as 
Charles II., he gave instances of the divided control which existed down to 1867 
between the several departments of the Government itself. 

He alhided to the Thames as a case where the controlling bodies — ^the Thames 
Conservancy and the Metropolitan Board— were now divided even as to the fact of 
the existence of sewage pollution ; and he referred to Smeaton’s Grand Sluice on 
the Witham as an example of injury undoubtedly done a century ago, and stiU 
felt, tlirough the divided control exercised by the land and navigation interests. 

Passing^ on to the Fen rivers, he gave in considerable detail the results of an 
attempt to improve the Nene on sound engineexing jjiinciples, which was rendered 
abortive by its failing to combine sufficiently the various interests, and drew there- 
from the conclusions : — 

1st. That such works should be imdertaken on a financial basis which will 
secure their completion, and 

2nd. That the taxable area should he as extensive as possible. 

II. Rivers not tided. He denied that fresh-water rivers could he compared 
with tidal rivers, and instanced the difference between the floods of the Tiber and 
the Thames. 

He illustrated the present condition of the fi-esh-water portions of our rivers by 
details of the Upper Xene, where the ratio of flood to dry weather flow was 430 
to 1; of the Cray and Parent (tributaries of the Thames), where the flow was in 
the former nearly uniform, and in the latter the ratio of flood to drought was 16 to 1, 
thus showing the different treatment required iu each case ; and after giving reasons 
for stating that, in the absence of a comprehensive conservanev, the jealousy of 
the mill-owners and other rbarian proprietors had led on the Jvene to a scramble 
for fresh water, and on the Cray to the use of excellent water chiefly as a carrier 
of refuse ; and that the Parent presented a unique example of a vaUey in which 
the watershed had been adopted as the^ boundary of the rateable area, he classed 
the several functions of a stream passing through a highly civilised community 
(though the order of merit varied) as— 1st, water-power ; 2nd, water supply ; 3rd 
carriage of refuse ; 4th, navigation ; 5th, purity equal to at least the preservation 
of fish, and stated that each of them was now guarded independently and without 
any comprehensive plan or control His general conclusions were : 

1st. That each river or tributary must he treated as a whole within the boundary 
of its watershed. 

2nd. That all public works within the watershed should be under one undivided 
control. 

3rd. That the rateable area for these purposes should be conterminous with 
the watershed. 

4th. That the minimum flow of streams liable to floods should he increased by 
storage. 

5th. That the separation of good fram foul water, the collection and distribu- 
tion of wholesome water, the discharge of sewage, the improvement of the channel 
both for conserving the dry wither flow and for dispersion of floods, the main- 
tenance and improvement of tidal reservoim and navigable channels, the removal 

* This paper was pnbUshed in extmm in < Engineering,' November, 1878. 
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■of siioala and tlie erection of piers, aud the worMng of Acts of Parliament, must all 
come within the scope of the undivided control which he advocated. 

He considered such an undertaking the more worthy of Q-overhment attention, 
because the requisite knowledge and experience would rarely he found in one man 
or^ one body of men, and was possessed by few even in the profession of civil 
engineers, who would nece=?sarily have to occupy the most prominent positions 
and take the heaviest responsibility. 


4. On Movable and FLeed Weirs, loitli reference to the Improvement of the 

Navigation, Mill Power, and Bramage of Flood Waters of Fivers, 

with especial Notice of the River Shannon* By J. Heyille, C.F., 

2I,RJ,A,, Bundallc, 

Most rivers in their natural state, even within tidal influence, are but a succession 
of pools and shallows of difierent lengths, the conditions of each, or its regimen, 
depending on the varying inclinations of the bed, its natural formation, the maxi- 
mum, minimum, and average flow from the catchment-basin and tributaries at 
difierent seasons, the scouring of the bed and banks, and the formation of shoals 
or deposits. The steepest or shallowest portions, at rapids, are but the accelerated 
flow over natural submerged weirs of rock or coarse gravel cemented with clay 
And sand, and the pools between, long or short, or extending into lakes (those 
natui'al regulators of flood waters), constitute the deeper stretches of the river. 
^Tiere the river alone has to be improved for a limited navigation, a sufficient 
depth at the shallows is sometimes obtained by running out spur weirs, thereby 
narrowing and deepening the water-way ; or, by making’ a part of a continuous 
weir movable or removable, damming up the water at times of least flow, and 
passing down the craft employed, on flushes through the open movable portions of 
the weir which is again raised to retain the head. As, however, the application of 
this system of flush navigation is limited and only available for craft of suitable 
build, for down-stream traffic, the necessity arises for constructing locks with some- 
times lateral navigable passes, or canals, along the shallows to connect the deeper 
portions of the navigable river channel above and below. The gates of such locks, 
with their sluices for worMng, are only movable weirs maintaining a fixed depth 
above at seasons when the flow is limited. In some states of the regimen I have 
occasionally seen lock-gates left open for a free navigation, the head being entirely 
maintained by the natural obstruction of adjacent submerged weirs at the shallows, 
and by back water from Wow. 

The author, after classing the sluices and gates of movable weirs into those 
which lift in a plane, those which turn on a vertical axis, those which turn on a 
horizontal axis, and those that act on the principle of the American bear-trap 
sluice, used in 1818 on the Lehigh descending navigation, and having given difie- 
rent examples from French and Indian rivers, concluded with reference to fixed 
lont? weirs as foDows : — ^Mill weirs are generally fixed and solid. When the 
water supply is limited and in dry seasons, a larger quantily can be stored by ex- 
tending the weir basin or pond and lengthening the weir, at the same time the 
head for a variable supply is better regulated for a water-engine. To pass the 
same quantity of water over the crest, the head there can be reduced to one-half 
by trebling the length, and reduced in the ratio of two to three by doubling it. 
These advantages with reference to mills must have led to the misapplication of 
long solid weirs without even a sluice on the drainage and navigation works of the 
Shannon. Long solid weirs sloping or curved two or three times the width can 
have no practical advantage over those of the ordinary mean width from bank to 
bank, on long upper stretches of a river, without proportionately extending the 
width and depth the whole way. On the Shannon the upper obstructions in tbe 
bed between weir and weir were only partially removed, and the works remain in 
every way a sad monument for the riparian proprietors of an engineering failure. 

* The paper has been printed in extemo in ‘ Engineering,* for Friday, August 
23, 1878. 
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If for large rivers, Tvhere navigation only, without drainage, had to he con- 
sidered, the necessary weirs to obtain sufficient sailing depth were made inovable 
down to the bed even when locks were provided, as in France and India, with far 
greater reason should they have been made movable down to the bed on the Shan- 
non, where the drainage of the CaUoxcs and low riparian lands was a part of the 
original design. 


5. The EainfaTl of IreUnd. By Gr. J. Symons, F,E,S. 

The author mentioned that the Irish Mils do not appear to exhaust the rain- 
clouds so much as the English hiUs do. With the exception of a dry central area 
round Dublin, the rainfall all over Ireland may be taken to be almost the same. At 
present, instead of the greatest rainfall being in the south-west, or in Galway, 
we had the wettest spot of all (with one exception) under the shadow of Slieve 
Donard, in the south of the county Down, the veiy place which, theoretically, 
might be expected to be almost the driest part of Ireland. That showed that 
it is really more a question of the elevation of hiHs than of geographical position. 
He exhibited a map showinsr the number of stations established for the observa- 
tion of the rainfall, and the averages at many stations. From 1866 to 1876 
there were thirty stations established, at which the rainfall was regularly re- 
corded, and at those stations the fall in the ten years was not very different from 
that in the five years 1872-76. It was, therefore, a fair conclusion that the 
average from 1872 to 1876 was not far wrong. It might probably be wrong 
3 or 4 per cent. 

He bad succeeded fince the raeetinsr of the Association in Belfast in obtaining 
the services of a large number of gentlemen volunteers throughout Ireland, who 
had taken charge of the rain gauges supplied to them, and had engaged to 
register their observations. There were still large districts, however, in wmch he 
had not been able to establish rain gauges, and the observations were, therefore, 
necessarily defective as to the average rainfall. There was a large district in the 
neighbourhood of Longford without a single station, and another in the south- 
west of Cork, where it was essential that observations should be taken. If he 
could induce some gentlemen having property in those neighbourhoods to take 
charere of rain gauges, Ireland, instead of having to depend upon ten stations, as 
it did not many years ago, would be fairly represented, both geographically and 
physically. 


6. On the Hydrogeological Survey of England* By Joseph Lucas, F.G.S. 

The need of a National Hydrogeological Survey having been admitted at the 
Congress on National Water Supply at the Society of Arts, the author passes on to 
the consideration of bow the information collected by the survey may he brought to 
bear so as to produce the result aimed at, viz., the improvement of the water supply 
of the country generally. 

The product of the survey is a map, on wMch the necessities as well as the capa- 
bilities of each river basin are made to appear. The author proposes that on the 
completion of the map of the first (and each subsequent) river basin the Government 
should invite the competition of engineers to frame comprehensive schemes of a dis- 
tributary character, bied on the watershed area, and should appoint a special com- 
mission to examine and report upon such schemes. When this commission had 
rendered its report, a Central Board, consisting of members of the Local Govern- 
ment Btoard, assisted by members elected from the various County Boards within 
the basin, should be created for the purpose of dealing with the water supply of 
each river basin. This Board should have mting powers over the whole basin, and 
tlie conservancy of the rivers, and would contain the elements for dealing with cases 
in which the requirements exceed the resources of the basin, and vice versd, 

* Published in extento by the Committee of Section G. 
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miDAY, A UGUST 16, 1878. 

Tlie following Papers were read : 

1. On tlie Drainage of the Fenlayid considered in relation to the Gonservancg 
of the Rivers of Great Britain* Bij W. H. Wheeler, M. Inst, OR, 

The contention of the writer of this paper is that in the Fenland is to he found 
the type on which the future administration for the conservancy of the rivers of 
this country should he founded ; that as in this large tract of land on the east 
coast of England the science of dminage has received more attention than in any 
other part of the kingdom ; that as here various forms of administration for the 
management of four important rivers have been on their tiial for long penods ; 
that as hy private enterprise alone immense sums of money have been sunk with 
a result that has placed this district in the very fii-st rank as yielding corn, cattle, 
and agricultural produce of all kinds, so here "our legislators may turn in order to 
learn what to copy and what to avoid j that the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion affords a fitting opportunity for bringing together 3ie results of local expe- 
rience and placing them before those interested in the subject with a fulness and 
freedom of expression which no Parliamentary inquiry can bring forth. 

.The great lesson the History of Fenland Drainage ” teaches is, that no scheme 
of improvement can be effectual unless the rivers are dealt with as a whole, and 
placed under one governing body from their source to their outfall ; that the organi- 
sation of the administration for this purpose can only be effected by imperial le^ar 
lion, and must not be of a voluntary nature. The whole government of the Fen- 
land drainage is made up of piecemeal le^slaiion ; and although the administration 
of the aeve&l districts is thoroughly efficient, and the aggregate result superb, yet 
as each has sought only its own interest, all, more or less, are suffering from the 
defective condition of the common outfalls, large areas above the Fens being left 
without protection, and year by year subject to greater fiooding. Had each river 
been originally treated as a whole from the source to the outfall, better results 
would have been secured, thousands of pounds have been saved, and much future 
legislation and outlay avoided. 

The subject is treated in the paper under the three heads of Engineering, 
Administration, and Finance. 

Under the first head it is sought to be shown that the object of all future legis- 
lation should not be drainage only, but the regulation of the water supply. The 
circumstances of our rivers having been altered by the modem system of drainage, 
it becomes necessary to adapt their channels to carry a vastly increased quantity^ of 
flood water at uncertain and distant intervals, and during the intervening period 
to discharge the diminished regular supply in such a way that the channel may 
not become choked hy weeds and shoals, yet be made available for storing a sup^y 
of water in lieu of that which formerly percolated slowly through the soiL To 
effect this, a modification of the plan of wash-lands adopted by the old Fen en- 
gineers is sug^sted ; the river proper being adapted for the ordinary summer and 
winter flow, the flood-banks to he set Imck sufficiently distant from the channel to 
leave a cess or margin to receive the flow of the greatest floods. The space 
thus left between the ordinary channel and the banks being only covered by water 
occasionally, would^ like the wash-lands, afford valuable pasturage. The rapid 
voidance oi the rain fal l by the modern system of drainage leaving a diminished 

♦ paper, of which this is an abstract, has been printed m extemo by the 
•Committee of Section 0, together with the President’s Address and the other papers 
on the same subject, 
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quantify to feed springs and afford a supply to brooks and watercourses, droughts 
have become more fi-equent. Fen experience here again suggests the remedy. In. 
all the main watercourses and large arterial drains means are provided for holding- 
up the water during the summer and periods of drought, and the streams thus 
become both carriers and reservoirs. The level of the water throughout the 
whole of the divisional ditches in the Fenland, and consequently of the soil itself, 
is always maintained at a fixed level, the loss by evaporation, &c., being supplied 
from the highl^d streams. Moisture is thus always within reach of the roots of 
the plants, even in the greatest droughts, and lands which would otherwise only 
be regarded as medium soils yield large and abundant crops. The writer is of 
opinion that the use of w’ater in the cultivation of soil, and its value for pm’poses 
of irrigation is not sufficiently esteemed, and thinks that mills have received a 
great deal of undeserved blame for holding up the water, the effect of which is of 
the greatest benefit to the surrounding soil, when subject to proper regulations 
as to floods. The objection on sanitary grounds to the storage of stagnant water 
in the watercourses of the country is met by referring to the result in the Fens, the 
health and physique of the inhabitants of which compares favom'ably with every 
other part of the kingdom. By the erection of flood-gates, or properly coubtructed 
weirs across the rivers, a constant supply would be maintained to compensate for 
the excess carried off in floods, and to provide water for domestic, agricultural, 
and economic purposes. The value of water as a motive power in farm work is 
also contended for, and the saving of human lahoiu* and coals by this means 
pointed out 

To carry out the necessary improvements for regulating the channels of the 
rivers, and their future conservancy, a plan of administration adopted in ceiiaia 
Fen districts is proposed. Each watershed of a main river to he subject to one 
Conservancy Board, the whole watershed being divided into districts, the area 
of which is to be determined by the watersheds of tributary streams or other phy- 
fflcal causes ; the sub-districts to be placed under the jurisdiction of commissioners, 
elected by the occupiers of the land in proportion to them rateable value, and who 
shall have the charge of all local interests ; the general Conservancy Board to be 
elected from amongst the members of the District Boards, each bending one or 
more according to the area they represent, and to ha^ e control only over the main 
stream from its source to its outfall, and of all banks, sluiceb, and other woiks affecting 
it. Where districts are already in existence they would continue to exercise their 
rights and powers, except so fmr as they interfered with the main stream, and have 
their representative on the General Board. By this means the due care of local 
wants and interests, and unity of action throughout would he secm’ed, and exist-* 
ing interests conserved so far as would be compatible with the general good. 

The means for carrying out improvements required, and for future administra- 
tion and maintenance, in the wnriter a opinion, should be provided by a tacsc on the 
rateable value of the whole area of land within the watershed, whether rm*al or 
urban. As every acre of land receives and contributes its quota of the ram-fall, 
so it should fairly provide its share of the cost of maintaining the channels for 
carrjing thk off. The objection that high knds can never he injured, and are so 
far away from the flooded districts that they do not require any improvement of 
the river, is met by the answer, that it is owing to the drainage canned out on 
these very lands that water is now poured so rapidly into the rivers as to cause the- 
floods, and they ought, therefore, fairly to contribute towards the remedy for the 
e\il they have caused. As to their distance from the outfall — the greater the dis- 
t^ce, the gi'eater use they naake of the river, the water from the under drains of 
high lands at the head of a river having, perhaps, to travel a hundi’ed times the 
length along its^ channel as compared to land within the aiea suffeiing from the 
flows. The objection that these lands have a prescriptive right to drain, and that 
to impose a new tax upon them would be an unjust burden, is met by the reply 
that tne altered circumstances of the country necessitate fresh bm’dens, and the 
rates for police, education, and sanitary pipposea are adduced as instances of novel 
burdens feought about by higher civilisation. Towns, it is contended, should bear 
their share of taxation, Thorongh drainage is a fast essential for health, and 
this cannot be effected without a good outfall. By sewering the streets and bring- 
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ing a water supply from distant parts, towns have materially altered tlie normal 
condition of tne discharge of the rainfall off the area they occupy, and during 
heavy rains send a large body of water into an already overcharged stream, and 
thus in a great measure contribute towards the fiooding, while the withdrawal of 
the water necessary for the town takes away the supply from the springs which 
feed the upper part of the rivers. 


2,]pn the Discharge of Sewage in Tidal Bivers* By Henry Law, Jf. Inst G.D, 

A tidal river may be looked upon as a reservoir of a very elongated form, sub- 
ject to the following conditions, namely : — 

1st. That it is supplied with water of three different q^ualities from three dif- 
ferent sources, that is to say — 

The water constantly draining off the surface of the basin forming the water- 
shed of the river, and that derived from the land springs which find vent in its bed ; 
this we vdll designate mw wate?\ 

The water entering the mouth of the river firom the sea under tidal influence, 
which we will distinguish as sea water. 

The polluted water discharged from the sewers, which we will term sewage, 

2nd. That the actual and relative quantities of these are not constant, but vary 
within certain limits. 

3rd. That the supply of sea water is not constant, but intermittent, being poiued 
into the reseiToir for a certain number of hours ; and then for a certain period the 
reservoir beiug allowed to discharge a proportion of its contents. 

Now the subject of om* inquiry is, what, under the conditions assumed above, 
will be the mean or average composition of the water contained in the reservoir or 
river? 

In order to obtain a practical result, let us investigate this question, adopting 
the mean values for the several quantities which apply in the case of the river 
Thames. 

First, then, as to the extent and capacity of the reservoir. The tidal portion of 
the river Thames extends firom Yantlet Creek to Teddington Lock, a total distance 
of about 60^ miles ; its breadth varies from about 200 feet to 22,800 feet, or about 
4^ miles, at its mouth ; its superficial area at high water is 720,504,410 square 
feet, or nearly 26 square miles. 

The mean range of the tide at the mouth — ^that is, at Yantlet Creek — ^is 14 feet, 
at London Bridge 17 feet 4 inches, and at Teddington Lock 3 feet. 

The mean tidal capacity of the river, that is* to say, the difterence in the 
quantity of the water which is contained by the river at high water and at low 
water, with the above-stated mean range of tide, is 14,179,638,300 cubic feet. 

Now, as has been already stated, this body of water is derived from three sources — 
namely, the sea, the land drainage, and the sewage ; and it is necessaay in the next 
place to ascertain the relative quantities furnished from each of these sources. 

The downward flow of the Thames, or, in other words, the mean daily dis- 
charge from the drainage of the Thames Valley, may be estimated at 1,923,626,000 
gallons, a quantity which, we may incidentally remark, is about one-third of the 
rainfall. 

From the above, however, must be deducted 100,000,000 gallons which is daily 
abstracted from the river above Teddington Weir for the supply of water to the 
metropolis j leaving a total quantity of 1,823,626,000 gallons, or 291,780,160 cubic 
feet, for the mean daily discharge, being 145,890,080 cubic feet as the mean quan- 
tity of ricer water contributed each tide. 

The mean quantity of the sewage discharged into the Thames from the two 
outfalls at Barking and Crossness maybe taken at 120,000,000 gallons daily, equiva- 
lent to 9,600,000 cubic feet every tide, making with the river water a total of 
156,490,080 cubic feet, which being deducted from the mean quantity already 

* This paper was published in extenso in * Engineering,* for August 30, and in 
the * Journal of G-as Lighting,* for September 3, 1878. 
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stated as that wMch enters .the river every tide, we have 14,024,048,220 cubic feet 
as the mean quantity of sea water which enters the Thames every tide. 

It is difficult to form a true idea of the relative values of such large numbers, 
and therefore it is better to reduce them to a percentage, when we obtain the result, 
that the mean composition of the Thames water is as follows, namely : — 


Sea water 98*91 

River water 1*02 

Sewage water *07 


100*00 

That is to say, the actual mean quantity of sewage in the tidal portion of the 
river Thames, extending from Teddington to Yantlet Greek, is only 0*07 per cent., 
or otherwise expressed, only one 1477th part of its whole bulk. 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that, owing to the circumstance of the 
river water always being delivered at the upper end of the elongated reservoir, no 
less than 60 miles in length, while the ultimate discharge is wholly from the lower 
extremity, the composition of the water varies greatly, being always much freer 
irom sea water and sewage in the upper portion than the lower. In point of fact, 
it must be evident that, in the case of a stream which has a certain quantity of 
river water, that is, as we have already defined it, water derived from tiie rainfall 
and discharged into the river by surface drainage and land springs, there must 
always he a point, even in the tidal portion, above which no contamination can 
exist from sea water or other matter’s which enter the river near* the lower portion 
of its course. 

The foregoing is a statement of the average result ; the actual amount of con- 
tamination by sewage at any given time and place must depend upon the recent past 
rainfall, and upon tiie state and condition ui the tides, but at no time, and under 
no circumstances, can the amount of the sewage contained in the Thames water be 
raised sufficiently above its average value of one 1477th part to produce any ap- 
preciable pollution, far less to afford any ground for the statements to which pre- 
vious allusion has been made. 


3. Becent Im;provements in the Fort of JDnhlin. By B. B. Stonet. 

This communication was ordered Ijy the Genei*al Committee to be printed 
in exteuBo among the Reports. — See above, p, 167. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1878. 


The Section did mt meet. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 19, 1878. 

"The following Papers were read : — 

1. Report of the Gomndttee on the Patent Laws, 
See Eeports, p. 167. 


2, Eej}ort of the Committee on the me of Steel for Structural Purposes, 
See Eeports, p. 167. 


8. Report of the Committee on the Steering of Screw Steayners, 
See Eeports, p. 419. 


4. On the Steering of Screw Steamers, 

* Bg Professor Osboene Eeynolds, F,B,S, 

Incorporated in the Eeport of the Coinrnittee on the same subject. 


6. General Results of some recent Experiments upo7i the Go-efficient of Fric- 
tion between Surfaces moving at JELigh Velocities. By Captain Douglas 
G-alton, G.B., F.R.S. 

See above, p. 438. 


6. Recent Improvements in Telegraphic Apparatus. By W, H. Pebbce. 


7. The Filtration of Salt from Sea Water into Wells in the Trias Sandstone, 

By I, Eobiets. 

See above, p. 632. 


8. Description of anew Lift Bridge for the Midland Great Western Bailwa/y, 
over the Royal Canal at Netocomm Bridge, Dublin, By Bindon B. 
Stonet, M.A,, M. Inst. G.E, 

This bridge carries a short branch of the Midland Great Western Esdlway of 
Ireland across the Eoyal Oanal immediately below Newcomen Bridge, at the very 
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oblique angle of 2o degrees and, though the canal is only 15 feet "wide, the 
bridge carrying the railway requires to be nearly 40 feet lon^^ on the skew. 

The trains run over this bridge at about two feet oyer ordinary water level, and 
whenever a boat is passing along the canal the bridge is lifted from 8 to 13 
feet, according to the height of the deck load, so as to permit the boat to pass 
beneath. The bridge is formed of two strong single-plate girders of the usud 
which lie underneath the rails, with cross girders and side brackets over which the 
platform is laid. This bridge is lifted by means of a lever 40 feet lorg, formed of two 
plate girders braced together horizontally, and attached ri^dly at right angles to the 
centre of the bridge, and this lever is itself balanced at its centre on blunt steel 
knife edges like the beam of a pair of scales. The weight of the bridge at one end 
of the lever is counterpoised by an equal weight of meM attached to the other end, 
so that the whole structure turns freely on the knife edges, which work in steel 
pillow blocks on the top^ of metal standards, one on either side of the lever. The 
opening and closing motions are regulated by a small crab-winch and chain worked 
by hand ; the ends of this chain are attached to the lever at several feet on either 
side of the knife edges, and its centre is wound on or off from the barrel of the 
winch, which is itself bolted down to a mass of conciete extending beneath the- 
metal standards. 

The man in charge works this arrangement with the greatest ease, and it is so 
regulated that the bridge is opened or closed in about one minute. It might be 
moved much faster than this, as the friction is reduced to a mere trifle by the knife 
edges, but it is not convenient to put so lai^e a mass in rapid motion when there is 
nothing to be gaiued by so doing. It was essential that the bridge should be 
erected speedily and ^ as to interrupt the traffic as little as possible, and the first 
engine passed over it in about twelve weeks after the contractors, Messrs, Courtney, 
Stephens and Bailey, of Dublin, got instructions to proceed with the work and the 
traffic was mterrupted for only about one week during erection. The lever sloping 
upwards has a somewhat singular appearance when the bridge is in position for 
trains to pa^ over and, on the other hand, the bridge itself has a singular effect 
when it is tilted up into the air for canal boats to pass beneath ; but the author has 
successfully obtained what he aimed at — namely, simplicity of design, strength, 
ease of working, little aptitude to go out of order and last, but not least, very 
moderate cost. 


9. The Irish Siren Fog SignaL By J. R. Wigham. — See Section A, p. 437* 


10. A New Form of Mining Zam^p. By Dr. Ohaelbs Ball. 
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TUBSDA r, A UG UST 20, 1878. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Be;poTtof the Contmittee on lastriments for Aleasuring the S])eed of Bhifs, 
See Keports, p. 2iy. 


2, Rejport of the Gommitiee on the Datum Level of the Ordnance Survey. 
See Eeports, p. 219. 


3. Bej^ort of the Committee cm Tidal Observations in the English Channel , 
See Eeports, p. 217* 


4. The Bivefi' Shannon: its present State^ and the Mea^is of Improving the 
Navigation and the Drainage, By James Ltnam. 

The flood drainage of the Eiver Shannon district has been sought for and ex- 
pected during the last flfty-seven years. On April 5^ 1821, the first Mr. Rennie 
wrote the foHowing letter to hfe assistant, John Granthanoi ; — 

London, April 5, 1821. 

“SiE, — ^nis Excellency the Loid lieutenant of Ireland haTing through the 
Right Honourable Charles Grant directed me in his letter of November 8 last to 
get a survey made of the River Shannon, as to its levels between Killaloe and 
Roosky, with a view to lower its surface, in order that the water from the bogs 
lying on each side of it may be more effectually got off, I request, in the name of the 
Lish Government, that you will set out for that place to ascertain the practicability 
of carrying the above wish into execution, 

am, Sir, &c., 

John Eennib. 

To John Grantham, Esq.” 

Since 1821 three select committees of Parliament have sat inquiring into the 
Shannon improvement projects. Three Acts of Parliament have been passed for it. 
Ten engineers have been employed by the Government to plan for it ; AT 1,000 were 
formerly paid for plana and reports; £557,016 were expended on works, &c., in it ; 
£22,000 have been expended in maintaining it ; £10,000 have been recently spent 
in iuquirie*s about the results, 
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The results are : The floods do not now rise so high nor cover so much land, nor 
last so long, as they formerly did ; hut all the good land that was formerly flooded 
is still flooded The difference between the former high floods and the recent, 
covered generally poor margins, or gravefly and shrubby beaches. 

Twenty-four thousand acres of low lands are still damaged by floods. The out- 
lets of seventeen rivers are obstructed. Several public roads are flooded. A- swamp 
160 miles long is maintained. Many dwelling houses are flooded. On one occasion 
I counted thirteen of those flooded houses. I went into some of them. The water 
was a foot deep on the floors. They had the fireplaces raised over the water. They 
had stools and chairs as steps from flie fire to the beds ; they slept in their l^ds with 
6 in. to 18 in. of water under them on the floor. 

I was able to measure accurately the greatest height the flood had been by the 
marks it had left on legs of the tables. 

Near Atblone the people abandon their houses when the floods rise high, and go 
into lodgings in the town. When the flood falls they go back and clean out the 
houses ; but it sometimes happens that another flood comes and drives them out 
again. These great floods never occur in spring, summer, or autumn, but in 
December, January, or February. During spring the low lands, when not flooded, 
are saturated to a very injm’ious extent. 

Near Carrick it often happens that the water is low and the lands dry in March. 
The farmers then put down crops in the low lands, and in April a flood may come, a 
small flood which rises merely to the level of the land surface for ten or twelve days, 
hut it rots the seed. A small amount of sluice in the weir would prevent this. 

These are the sad results of the expenditure of more than half a million pounds 
under G-ovemment control. How is this great evil to be remedied, and at what cost ? 
This is what I atn going to explain. During eighteen years, since 1860, 1 have been 
studring^the subject, aurveying, sounding, calculating, and writing to promote the 
much-needed improvement. 33ay I hope it is now to be really forwarded ? 

The Shannon Commissioners reported to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, in lfe50, that “ It is probable that at some future period it may 
become necessary to make additional excavations at some comparativ&y confined 
ch^nels of the Shannon at and below Shannon Bridge, and immediately above the 
weir at Meelick,” These are aU the works the Shannon Commissioners who knew 
the river so veiy well considered necessary to make a completely eftective flood drain- 
age of the Shannon district. They then reported, Fortunately such works, though 
^(^bly ind^^nsable, will not be very expensive.” (Eleventh Report, pages 8 and 

^ A very eminent engineer employed by the Government in 1862 to 1867 made a 
minute engineemg survey of the whole river and reported. His estimate for works 
is £290,0W to improve 24,000 acres, being £12 an acre English. This was for 
seven divisions or levels of Ihe river. Subsequently an Act of Parliament was passed 
for works to drain 17,500 acres in three and a half out of the seven divisions, at a 
cost of £300,000, being £17 an acre English, At this rate the regulating of the 
whole river would cost £435,000 now, in addition to the £557,000 before, 
£992,000, To many minds it must occur that this large estimate is probably founded 
on mistaken views of the requirements of the case. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, by their minute dated May 
21, 1866, appointed me the tenth engineer to make an engineering survey of the 
Shannon, and to design and estimate for all works necessary for securing the low 
lands from summer and autumn floods, and from ordinary winter floods.” I did so, 
and the Parliamentary paper I hold in my hand is my report dated April, 1867, and 
printed by order of the House of Commons, May 15, 1867. My estimate is £144,000 
for 24,000 acTM, or £6 per acre. ^ j j 

My object in coming before you is to prove that this smaller estimate is much 
nearer the truth th^ any of the others. I will not trouble you with any mathe- 
calculation, I will accompli^ my object by describing and 
•ctt plMniTw the facts and circumstances of the river. 

The Fhne and Shannon rivers have three features which render it peculiarly easy 
wregBlate their floods and prevent the inundations. First, they have large super- 
ficial areas of lakea ; second, their channels between the lakes are wide and deep— 
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80 capacious as to carry their floods with an inclination of less than an inch a mile ; 
third, their floods rise dowly, 4 in. to 8 in. in twenty-four hours, yery rarely a foot 
in twenty-four hours. The Shannon has a fourth feature very valuable. All the 
mill weirs and fish weirs have been purchased and removed, and all the shoals have 
been deepened at a cost of £567,050 7s, 6^d. (See Eleventh Report of Commissioners, 
dated !March, 1851.) Its rain basin contains 87,000 acres of lakes. 

In the length from Battle Bridge, above Carrick-on-Shannon, to Kihaloe Bridge 
of 118 miles, 

Miles. 


The lakes occupy ........ 50f 

„ broad, deep ehannels extend for .... 61 

„ confined portions of the channel occupy merely . 5 


The portions of the channel so confined as to be visibly obstructions are but two, 
each half a mile long. Neither mili weir nor fish weir stands in the way of the cur- 
rent. The floods scarcely ever rise a foot in twenty-four hours. The great floods 
are but ft. where deepest on the land, and generally but 2 feet deep, and merely 
18 inches deep over large areas. It is clearly the most easily regulated river in the 
world. Surely less than £400,000 might do it. 

The Shannon river is accurately shown in plan on the Ordnance 1-inch map. It 
rises in a rather desolate valley in the Leitrim Mountains, in latitude 54 deg 14 min. 
8 sec., and longitude 7 deg. 55 min. 7 sec. Its source is a circular basin locally 
called the Shannon Pot,” 55 feet in diameter, and about 20 feet deep. The water 
is a fine clear bluish colour. "When I saw it, in 1875, its surface was 5 feet under 
the land, and the stream from it was but 3 feet wide and 2 feet deep. In wet 
weather it rises over the surface of the land, its centi’e appears to be higher than its 
circumference, and an immense quantity of water isbues from it and rushes down 
llj miles to enter Lough Allen, which is seven miles long. 

From Lough Allen to the tide of the Atlantic Ocean at Limerick, a length of 
140 miles by the sinuosities of the river, the Shannon has been made navigable with 
a depth of G feet of water. It lies naturally in eight separate levels ; but the lowest 
at Limerick is very small and detached from the others by a length of five miles and 
a faU of 90 feet. The upper level at the outlet from Lough AUen has a fall of 20 
feet in six miles, and affords no matter for discussion here. Therefore, we will con- 
sider only the six levels from Oarrick-on-Shannon down to Castle Oonnel. 

The lowest of these levels between Castle Oonnel and Killaloe is hut small, con- 
taining only 641 acres of low land, liable to be flooded in summer or autumn, and 
rarely covered with more than from 1 foot to !;§• foot of water. In twenty years 
they were flooded as follows : In the month of August once ; in September obce ; in 
October five times. The owners have not asked for any improvement of the Shannon 
river, they have never joined any of the deputations, signed petitions, nor subscribed 
money. Would it not be very wise to leave them out of consideration ? The works 
proposed for the upper divisions will do them some good ; let them have it. The 
exempting of this division from a general measure of improvement will appear the 
more judicious when I tell you that the Grovemment estimate for freeing the 641 
acres of meadow from being flooded is £37,200, being at the rate of nearly £60 an 
English, or £100 an Irish abre. This would reduce the Government esthnate from 
£3CK),000 to £263,000 for 16,700 acres, and reduces the cost on the lesser area from 
£17 an acre to 15 guineas. 

The Shannon floods may he well studied in three classes — ^namely, small floods, 
great autumn floods, and great winter floods. 

The small flcods have occurred every year and in every month. They have kept 
the land saturated and cold during March, April, and May, which has prevented the 
growth of good grass, and promoted the growth of sedge "and weeds. This herbage 
grows only late in the season, and i^late coming to maturity. The mowing of the 
crop is thrown hack into the rainy season, and the saving of it is laborious and ex- 
pensive and often impossible. In the Shannon large flat meadows there are three 
qnalities of hav, viz. sedge mixed with taB soft weeds, varieties of carex, lets at £2 
to £3 an acre Irish ; second, brown bent grass with some natural rye-grass, and great 
quantities of meadow sweet, lets at £4 to £5 an Irish acre ; third, Timothy grass, 
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Dhleum nodosum, e’iceUeiit hay for huntmg horses, an^ ete for £6 to £8 ^ am-e I 
Ce^up and examined the soils of the toee qualities of meadow, and faded to 
any difference. The difference in the values of the meadows resets from a 
Terence o^ the levels of the lands. The Timothy gra® (such good horse hay) 
mead^ lands are 9 inches to 15 inches higher than the otto, and m-e consequently 
XVe water a month earUer in spring, when they shine forth heautiM h^ht gi-een 
island® Tte sed^T, weedy meadows are the lowest hy some mcheSj and are satu- 
lited lonser than lie others. The Mndness of the sod of these is evinced in many 
places hfthe following interesting fact : on examining the surface closely numerous 
ft T J3 a-Pqt*q .clq fl.rA tn be sftfin. heaitnv. but small and 


and autumn, the cloTer and fine species of grass would fiourish and extend in a 
mateiial de^e, and in a few yeai'S these meadows would become much mcreased 


The "afforeoate amount of injury to the crops from smaH floods in thii-ly years far 
exceeds the amount of damages that haye actuaUy occmred from the one gimt 

autumn flood that has occurred in that period. , , „ . , . ^ 

The quantitv of water flowing off in the nver at KiUaloe from a ram basin of 
4 000 square miles, 2,560,000 acres, in aU those smaU floods is under 300,000 cubic 
feet per minute. The present river channel is fully broad and deep enough to carry 
off that quantitv and more at a moderate velocity. The only obstructions are the 
wr 77ioimd8. ‘While aU the low land for 120 miles lies scarcely flooded, but 
steeped in water, the weir mounds, with a fall of several feet at each, but without 
any sluice or flood-gate, act as permanent artificial barriers to the flow of the river. 
Fifty lineal feet of open sluice m each weir would relieve all the low land in the 

Shannon valley from saturation. n ^ jj • xi. 

The Great Autumn Floods . — One great autumn flood has occurred in the bhan- 
non during the last thirty years. It destroyed the whole of the crops on 16,300 acres, 
and injured 3,000 acres more. It began to go out on the ground at Portumna on 
August 13, 1861, and rose 1 foot 3 inches in five daj s. It remained at that height 
forii\ e days more, when it began to fall. The verj lowest lots of land were covered 
with water 1 foot 9 inches deep. The large areas of meadow were covered merely 
1 foot 6 inches deep. The flood began to fall on August 24, and continued to fall at 
ihe average rate of an inch a day till September 9, then there was no water on the 
meadows, and so it remained tiU September 23, fifteen days; hut the water in the 
river and the drains was even with the surface of the land. In working at the hay, 
men’s feet sank into the ground. The muddy water rose after them. The hay lay 
there under the owners'eyes rotting, scarcely covered, but wholly satm’ated, for 
fourteen days. There was during all that time a fall of 3 feet over the E ill aloe 


It is important to note well here two things — how slowly the flood rose on the 
land, merehr 22 inches in six days, or 3f inches average in twenty-four hours; 
second, what a small depth of flood water there was on the land, viz., 19 inches 
depth of water for five days, 13 inches depth for ten days, 10 inches depth of water 
for twelve days. Saturation merely then for fifteen days more up till September 24, 
yet it rotted the whole crop ; but it must be ea^y to prevent such small inu n dation. 

Another very important fact to note ; there is no obstruction whatever in the 
Shannon at or near Portumna to prevent the free flow of its flood waters into Lough 
Derg, which is a wide and deep lake of 30,000 acres, 22^ miles long. This vride 
deep water, having no appreciaole fall in the surface, goes to within 800 feet of the 
great weir mound at Kfllaloe. This channel for^ 800 feet length is 470 feet wide, 
with 8 feet depth of running water, and an inclination of 1 J foot per mile down 
to the weir. Over the weir mound there is a sudden fall of the water of 2 feet 


2 inches. 

This diagram section annexed represents accurately the relative levels and incli- 
nations of mat flood above, at, and below Kifraloe weir. It is drawn from levels 
taken by myself there with a spirit level in August, 1861, when that flood was at 
its highest. 

There was, as measured by me in the height of that greatest of autumn floods, 
OB August 21, 1861, a cataract, a dear fall of 2 feet 2 inches over the weir. The 
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ilYer cliamiel thence downwards to Killaloe Bridge was more than 470 feet wide by 

feet deep, with a surface inclination of 3J feet per mile. From the bridge down- 
wards there is a fall of 4 feet in one-quarter of a mile, as shown on the diagram 
section. 

I ask, Was not that weir mound on that occasion a great obstniction ? Evidently 
it was. 

If that weir mound had not been there on that occasion, where would hare been 
the levels of the flood surface from its site upwards to Portumna and Meelick ? I 
submit for your consideration that they would have been as I now point out on the 
diagram. 

Let a line be drawn from the surface of the water just below the weir, upwards 
to the broad deep water, and parallel to the surface of the flood river, as it was on 
August 21. Had the weir not been there the vTater a few feet above the site of the 
weir would have been a fraction of an inch higher than* that line, and 800 feet up- 
wards, which is above the head of the shoal, and in Lough Derg the surface of the 
, flood water would have been 6 inches above that line. 

The flood water would be running in a channel 6 feet deep instead of 8 feet deep, 
and must run faster, and must have a greater inclination. The velocity in the 8 feet 
-deep channel was 281 feet ; in the 6 feet channel it would be 375 feet per minute. 

An increase of 6 inches in the surface fall from the broad deep water to the site 
of the supposed removed weir mound would suffice to increase the velocity so as to 
carry off the same quantity of flood water in the same time with 2 feet less depth as 
required. Of the 2 feet 2 inches that would be gained just above the site of the 
supposed removed weir, 6 inches would be lost in generating the required greater 
velocity for the shallowed channel, and 20 inches would be gained in Lough Derg ; 
and by that lough the same would be gained at Portumna, that is, the flood water 
would be 20 inches lower, while the meadows were covered only by 20 inches of flood 
water, and that for merely five days. Therefoie, if the weir mound had not been 
at Killaloe in August, 1861, the low lands above it at Portumna would not have 
been covered at all by flood water. They would have been merely satoated. 
Instead of being floode'd for twenty-seven days, the lands would have been merely 
saturated for ten days, and thenceforward all the lands would have been quite dry 
for twenty-eight days, and the crops might have been saved- . 

If the Killaloe weir mound were removed and replaced by a movable regulating 
weir, another important element would come into favourable action, TTie immense 
^japacity of Lough Derg as a storage reservoir, hitherto valueles-^, would be utilised. 
The lake contains 30,000 acres = 1,306,800,000 square feet. The proper level for 
steamboat navigation proposed and recommended by the Shannon Commissioners 
and legalised by the Shannon Act is 2 ^ feet under the surface of the meadow land. 
The capadty of that reservoir is 3,200 millions cubic feet. When the great rainfall 
occurred on August 13, none of it was available. It had been filled up gradually 
-during the previous month by ordinary wet weather and small floods. It might 
have been all available that time to store an immense quantity of flood water, w&le 
the rest would be flowing off gradually to the sea. The quantity of water in the 
river during the previous month was under 400,000 cubic feet per minute. The 
channel was fully capable of carrying off that quantity at the legal navigation level, 
•and keeping the surface of the Shannon river and of Lough Derg down to the legal 
2 J feet under the surface of the low land. Had it been so, the rise of 21 inches 
caused by the rainfall of August would have left that water surface, when highest, 
some inches under the low lands. 

Fifty wholly removable regulating weirs were constructed in the Seine several 
years ago. When quite closed up in summer they maintain the required depth of 
water for an immense steamboat navigation. "When wholly open in floods there is 
no fell in the river surface. They occupy no part of the "natural fall of the river 
surface. A remarkable one of these has been in excellent action for several years at 
a place called Port-a-V Anglais, above Paris, and above the junction of the Seine 
and Marne. I saw it when all open. There was not a ripple on the river flowing 
by. I saw it raised and lowered with ease and facility. I have here a letter from 
"M. Oambuzat, the chief engineer of the Biver Seine, in which he informs me that 
all those wholly removable regulating weirs in the Seine are remarkably effective and 
suitable for regulating that great commercial river. 
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Let me now put forward the following proposition : 

If in July, 1861, a month previous to the ^eat flood, the Killaloe weir mound 
had “been wholly removed, and a removable weir constructed at a proper level, and 
subsequently properly manceuvred, during the month of August none of the crops 
in the level ojf the Shannon above that weir would have been materially injured. 

No other flood of so great a quantity of water as that of August, 1861, has 
occurred during the last thirty years. It has been estimated to be 000,000 cubic feet 
per minute from a rain basin of 2,6W,000 acres, being one-third cubic foot of flood 
water from each acre of land per minute. 

To prevent aU floods of that magnitude— all summer and harvest floods from 
going on these lands — all that is necessary is, to make a channel that will let off that 
quantity of water at a level of 1 foot 9 inches lower than it was in August, 1861. 
The removal of the weir mound and constructing a movable weir would accomplish 
ttat. 

To have the crops quite safe from saturation the flood should pass off at a foot 
lower level. That must be done by excavation 210 feet wide, 3 feet deep, and 2,400 
feet long; 56,000 cubic yards, at 4s. = iSll,200, will accomplish that. 

The yamgation,—-'Etom Limerick to Portumna, Meelick, Banagher, and Shannon 
Harbour at the junction of the Grand Canal from Dublin, there was a good naviga- 
tion before the Shannon works were planned. There was a large trade, and many 
passengers travelled in the steamboats. I was myself a passenger many limes, and a 
very pleasant passage it was. 

‘The parties then using the navigation were the Grand Canal Company and the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, When the Shannon impro'vement project 
went before a Select Committee of the House of Commons those parties were repre- 
sented by the Chairman of the Canal Company and the Manager of the Steam Packet 
Company, Charles Wye Williaip. They gave very strong evidence that the boats 
then on those waters were sufficient, and that great new locks and canals were not 
necessary. The Commissioners t h i uk i n g they knew what was wanted better tTiari 
the navigation companies, built new canals and locks at great expense.* 

The results are : The state of the navigation at Killaloe and Meehck is now a 
little better in summer and low-water times than it was before. But in floods it is 
worse at Killaloe, and at Meelick in the new sailing channel. In high floods at 
Meelick the current is too strong for the steamboats in the new" channel ; they cannot 
go against it, they go up through the old canal and the old lock. Of course where 
they go up with ease they may come down. Therefore the great new lock may he 
left unused during floods. Therefore the great weir mound by it is then doing no 
good for navigation. It might be all out of the river during floods. Therefore a 
movable weir there oj^n more or less to keep sufficient depth of water in the old 
would cause no injury to the navigation. It might he wholly shut in summer 
without injuring the land. The weir mound stops 5 feet of water in floods. Of 
course if these 6 feet of fall were distributed along the surface of the river, the 
velocity would be increased and more water would pass off much quicker. 

The Killdoe Rapich — At Killaloe the old navigation channel was a canal, pro- 
tected from the rapid river by a strong permanent embankment, which was one of 
the public walks there. 

The Commissioners cut away a large portion of that embankment, and let the 
river run into and along the old canal, which made it a veiy dangerous rapid in 
mid floods, and in high floods it stops tiie navigation for weeks. No steamboat 
cotdd go against it, nor with it. 

I saw steamboats going up it with several men and horses hauling in aid of the 
steam power. 

In going down the boats go stern first, with cables from the stem to great posts 
which the Commissioners fixed in the bank. One rope is wrapped round a post, 
eased off to let the boat go down opposite another post, round wmch another rope 
is wrapped, and so on. 

I have read in the annual reports of the Canal Company's directors that the 

♦ See evidence reported by Select Committee of the House of Commons. Printed 
by order of Parliament, July 29, 1834. Questions 409, 419, 422, 423. 
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navigation at Killaloe was stopped ”by the floods for an unusually long time tliat 
season. Suck has been the state of the Shannon navigation during the last thirty 
years. 

Improvement of the Xavigation , — The necessary works for improving this navi- 
gation are : — To replace the protecting embankment at KiUaloe by a concrete wall. 
Fortunately they did not cut it all away. A length of 800 feet is enough to build. 
"WTien that wall would be built the proposed movable weir could be operated with- 
out injury to navigation. It would be weU to dredge a foot deep of dredgable 
clay from Derry Shoal and WTute’s Ford. A jetty 20 feet wide might be built 
at the pier head. The Meelick Canal, two miles long, should be cleaned. The 
obnoxious comer called the Devil’s Elbow abo^e the canal should be cut off. 
These are all that are required for the navigation in order to improve the drainage. 

Upwards to Athlone and Carrick-on-Shannon, the state of the navigation is 
quite good enough; but it is almost wholly useless for want of trade above Athlone. 
The tolls received at the eight landing quays amount to but :fil00 a year, which is 
£12 10a a year to pay each lock-keeper or receiver. The four weir mounds there 
aie firmly maintained for the destruction of crops, and the disgrace of the govern- 
ing power. Is it an enemy who maintains them so ? 

The Storage Capacity of the Lakes . — ^Taking the area in square feet of the 
Shannon lakes, and the depth in feet of the legal navigation level under the surface 
of the land, there results 6,000,000,000 cubic feet. If at the beginning of great 
rain-falls the lakes were all down to the navigation level, which they will be with 
removable weirs, there would be a storage reservoir of 6,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
This would store 300,000 cubic feet of flood water per minute for fifteen days, while 
the rest would be ppssinsr off to the sea through the open weirs. 

The greatest autumn flood lasted but seven days, and then fell regularly for and 
remained low for twenty-six days. The lakes would store 600,000 cubic feet pet 
minute for eight days. Would these storage reservoirs have failed just when 
wanted on that verv important occasion ? Surely not 

The Injurious Effects of the Weir Mounds , — In ordinary wet weather, during all 
seasons, they keep the water so high as to saturate the lands, which is a great evil 
to the crops and to the agricultursd and sanitary state of the country. In medium 
wet weather, as no opening can be made to let off ordinary surplus water, they 
cause the lakes to be ^ed to the brim, which is 2 J feet over the legal navigation 
level. When that occurs theie is a natural fall from Oarrick-on-Shannon Bridge 
to Killaloe Bridge of 37 feet, and out of that 37 feet no less than 21 feet fall aie 
wasted by the weir mounds, leaving only 16 feet fall in the surface of the river 
to propel the stream. In the highest autumn floods 16 feet are so wasted.* 

Mitchell Henry, M.P. for Galway, and I boated over many miles of meadows 
where the hay lay, part in grass, cocks half covered, part in swarths wholly covered, 
between Athlone and Meelick. When we got to Meelick there was a cataract o'v er 
the weir mound of 6 feet. There was but 1 foot to 2 feet of flood water rotting 
the hay. 

If in planning for the improvement of the drainasre of a river we begin by 
robbing the surface of the stream of half of its natural fall, of course we must 
estimate for very large excavations. Talm, again, the channel at Killaloe as an 
instance. The natural actual fall there in great autumn floods will be from the 
deep wide water of Lough Derg down to the bridge 1 foot 3 inches in 2000 feet, or 
3;^ feet per mile. The present channel is 470 feet wide, and with this faU and a 
depth of 6 feet of runmng river it would as it is carry off 900,000 cubic feet of 
flood water at a level that would keep Lough Derg and the river at Portumna 
under the low lands. 

Now I beg your careful attention to a flict. The Government engineer, after 
building the protection wall which would protect the navigation channel from 
the river, proposes to construct a weir across the river that will of itself occupy 
2 feet of the natural fall, and deprive the river surface of it. Of course he must 


* See Report to the Lords of the Treasury, by J. Lynam, O.E., printed by order of 
the House of Commons, May 16 , 1867 . 
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esti 11 for a. v?rv quantity of ot^avation to nicilio & sufficiont diannol witb, 
ualv the remainder of the fall , so he does. 

£ 

17TJ7S cubic yards of rock at 3^. 29,900 

60.000 „ „ clay at la. 3,000 


2.37,778 


32,900 


One more curious fact is the place he excavates the rock ; that mass of rock on 
the bide of the river which is 20 feet o\er the river. There he has to excavate hard 
rxk 20 feet deep befoie gettinar to the ri\er surface ; he then cuts down 6 feet 
deep in the*river : he cuts 26 feet of hard rock to get 6 feet of new waterway to 
carry off 6 feet of water. Six feet* excavated from the bed of the river will in- 
ciea^^e the waterway to cany off as much water as 26 feet excavation on the high 
side, and it may be 'done formless cost per foot, because the bed on the other side is 
not lock. Below the weir it is dry in dry summers, and may be easily made dry 
in any summer. Above the weir may be dredged. Is this good river engineering ? 
It is an example of his principle all the way up the Shannon. His proposed weirs 
at Killaloe, Meeliek, Atidone, Tarmon, Eoosky, Jamestown, each occupy during 
iioodb 2 feet or 2 feet 2 inches of fall, thus taking from the river surface nearly half 
its natural fall He has acted on mistaken principles in other points, which, added 
to those explained, have made him estimate for three times more excavation, par- 
ticularly in rock, than is necessary. 

The' estimate of 1867 for the whole river is ;S2D0,600. * The siun which the 
Government estimates for works in three and a half out of the seven divisions of 
the Shannon is :^3(X),000, which is one-haJt added to the estimate of 1867. At this 
rate this revised estimate for the seven divisions would he £436,000. I submit for 
consideration the following propositions : — 

1. The circumstances of the Shannon render it very easy to regulate its waters 
and prevent injurious floods. 

2. The navigation and the drainage of the Shannon district may be improved 
to the full extent necessary or desired for a third part of the sum which the 
Go\emment has been advised to insist on as necessary. This may be effected by 
means of simple and safe removable regulating weirs, which may be all built in 
one season, and by dynamite blasting iind steam dredging. 

I have all the details to prove this for each division of the river. I have minute 
accurate large scale maps, sections, and cross-sections of every strait and shoal, 
with the rSgime tabulated for the pesent and for the proposed state of the river in 
flot>ds. 


5. Oil the Tres&iit State of Uleciric JjiqMinq. By James IST. Shoolbeed, 
BA., M. last G.B. 

Electric lighting has only attained to its present development by certain marked 
staaes of progi*ess. 

Though the electric light was first produced at the commencement of the 
centuiy as a chemical experiment, yet ite tirat stage of practical application did 
not take p^e tiU towards 1849, when, on the recommendation of Professor 
Nollet of Brussels, the large cumbrous magneto-electric machines of Holmes of 
London, and of the Alliance Company of Paris, were constructed to produce a 
current alternating in direction for the supply of a single light of considerable 
mtensity. Machines of this kind were erected at the South Foreland Lighthouse 
in this coun^, in France at those of Cape Grisnez and of Cape La Heve, and at a 
few other lighthouses in the North of Europe. With these exceptions, these 
machines may now he considered as obsolete 

The next stasre of progress in electric machines was the result of the important 
discovery in 1867, almost simultaneously by Sir Ohailes Wheatstone, Dr. Siemens, 
and by Mr. S, It Varley, of the pinciple of “ reaction ” between the currents created 
by the rotation of one electro-magnet in front of another fixed one, whereby, 
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these currents, on beins: passed backwirds and forwards between them, are 
frradually augmented to a very considerable dejrree, the result being a small, 
economical, and much more powerful machine, termed dynamo-electric ” (electro 
magnets being utsed) than are the previously described ^•magneto-electric” ones 
(where permanent magnets were employed). The best known machines of this 
class are the “ Siemens ’’ and the Grarame ” in this country, and in the United 
States the ‘‘Brush” and the Wallace-Farmer.” 

The third and present stage of electric lighting is that of the divisibility of the 
lig-ht, i e., the production of a number of iig its from one machine. This has been 
effected in practical use bv Lontin with his double-machine, and the double-Gramme 
feeding the well-known Jablochkoff candles. With these last, an Alliance machine 
was at first used, hut latterly M. Gramme devised his second machine, and which 
has the appearance of the already existing Lontin. 

In the double macbine (of Lontin, and also in that of Gramme), the current 
is created in a small one, termed the *• generating ' one, and passed on in one con- 
tinuous direction current to the larger or “ dividing” one ; on the outer envelope of 
which it is received divided into a number of dittinct circuits, which miv be 
coupled together at will. The Lontin machines, so far, have produced twelve 
circuits from such a machine with a maximum, in lengthened use, of thirty lights ; 
while the Gramme generally works with foim circuits and feeds sixteen Jablochkoff 
candles. 

Of the lamps or regulators, those most in use for single lights are the Serrin and 
the Siemens ; while, where many lights are producid, the Jahlochkotf “ candles ” and 
the divers forms of Lontin regulators are available The Jablochkoff candle con- 
sists of the two carbons placed vertically side by side, with an insulating layer of 
plaster of Paiis between them ; which is an attempt to dispense with the delicate 
mechanism of the regulating apparatus, and attended with only very moderate success. 
The arrangements of the Lontm regulators are very ingenious, and very sensitive; 
some of the forms may be placed in any position whatever and be used with 
currents, either continuous or alternating in direction. 

The very careful preparation of the carbon-sticks between which the electric 
light is praduced is at present receiving attention, so as to render their composi- 
tion as homogeneous as possible, and thereby to reduce the flickerings in the light 
produced. 

The motor power to cause the necessary rate of motion to the revolving electro- 
magnet or induction coil (generally between 400 and 1000 revolutions per minute) 
may be either hydraulic power in the form of a turbine or otherwise, or a gas 
engine, or a steam-engine. But, whichever of the three is used, extreme regularity 
of motion is an absolute necessity ; otherwise any want of steadiness in running 
is productive of flickering in the electric light. Therefore, where possible, the 
engine performing this duty should be special for the purpose, and not have other 
work to do at the same time. 

A most important consideration in connection with electric lighting is, apart from 
the prime cost of the machines, motor, lamps, &c ,the amount of the working expenses 
thereof, and chiefly the proportion and cost of the motor power to the amount of 
light produced. A rough ‘estimate of this is given by the designeis of these 
machines as one indicated horse power for each light of 1000 standard candles. 
"Where the number of lights is considerable, this may hold good ; but for a few, or for 
single lights, a larger allowance for engine power should be made, even when running 
oidinarily, and without the sudden and severe strains to which they are exi osed. 
Many manufacturers at and near Paris, at Rouen, and at other places in France, 
have made use of electric lighting in spinning and weaving sheds, in iron works, 
<S:e., for the last two years, and they generally consider that they have been sup- 
plied with a vastly augmented amount of illumination at considerably less than 
one-half the cost of the previous, and much poorer one, by means of gas 

Though electricity may replace gas lighting to some extent in the illumination 
of large areas, and in certain manufactures, vet it cannot pretend to trench upon 
the special, and the most extensive field for the use of gas, the lighting of private 
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houses, until some permanent indestructible light-producing points very different 
from the present carbon sticks be discovered. 

Nor shoidd the sanitary advantages of electric illumination in buildings over 
that by gas be overlooked. 


6. On a Frocess for Cutting through 8and~har$ in Fivers and Harbour 
Entrances, By 0. Bergeeon, G.E. 

The process requires the prolongation of one of the piers or jetties at the end of 
which the sand-bar is formed. The new pier is to be made on iron ^es, in the same 
style as the numerous jetties or piers at watering places, such as Brighton, South- 
port, Llandudno, &c. They offer no resistance either to the waves or to the currents 
of the sea. 

The pier is to support a pipe of 8 or 10 inches diameter, in+o which water, coming 
from pumping-engines on the shore, is forced at a pressure of 10, 20, 40, even 60 
atmospheres. The pressure is in proportion of the resistance of the sand or shingle 
of which the bar is formed. 

At every forty metres there is a branch pipe which carries down the water to 
another pipe of the same length of forty metres. This pipe is to be put horizon- 
tally between the piles of the pier and supported by them. 

That horizontal pipe, which is at the level of the water at low tide, and which 
it is easy to reach every fortnight at the epoch of spring tides, has twenty outlets 
of one inch diameter at two feet distance from each other. 

India-rubber flexible pipes of a sufficient length are tied to those twenty out- 
lets ; they are exactly like fire-engine hose ; they are tied two and two to a plank 
lying at the bottom, which forces the jet of water to strike the sand at a con- 
venient acute angle. 

The jetties are prolonged as far as the total length or width of the sand-bar. 

When the cross-section of the sand-bar has been properly measured, the highest 
parts, which correspond to a certain section of the feeding pipe on the jetty, are 
removed by the jets of water of that section, working only diuing a few minutes. 

Every sectional pipe is connected with the main feeding longitudinal p^ hy 
means of a valve. It is only four inches in side diameter, which is quite sufcieat 
to feed twenty india-rubber flexible pipes of four-fifths of an inch diameter. The 
valves are to be opened one after the other. 

The operation of cutting the sand-bar must take place at the moment of high 
tide, when the tide begins to recede. It is at that moment that the current of the 
flood tide is most rapid, and when all the water accumulated in the harbours or 
rivers begins to run into the sea. At that moment, all the sand removed by the 
jets of water is carried away. A very lai'L'e ditch or furrow is formed at the end 
of the jets of water, and ships are no longer prevented entering the harbour. 
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WEDXESBAT, AVGUST 21, 1878. 

Tlie follo'wdng Papers were read: — 

1. 0)1 the Use of Wind Power for Baking Water ^ Disposal of Sewage, and 

Drainage, ivith special reference to Ireland, By James Price, M. Inst. 
G.E., M.A.L 

The power of the wind, though so immense, as shown hy its action on the 
surface of the ocean, and hy its effects in conveying such an enormous weight cf 
water in the form of rain clouds at so great a velocity, is yet hut sparingly used hy 
mankind : still it always has been, and will he, used at sea for ships, and saves an 
immeasurahle quantity of coal which would he otherwise expended if steam 
entirely replaced sails. 

The crude wind power measured for a height of 70 feet constantly acting over 
Ireland amounts to 360 millions of horse power. The convenience of steam power 
has led to the disregard of the common forces of natiure. T^lnd power being 
almost without limit, it becomes unnecessary to complicate the machine for 
utilising, it so as to save waste, as in the case of water power ; the only necessity 
being to have the fans or sails self-adjustable, according to the force of the wind 
to guard against injury hy storms, 

AVind power is not suitable for constant work except as an assistant to steam 
to save fuel, taken alone it is adapted to intermittent work, only such as — 

1. AVater supplies for small towns. 

2. Disposal of sewage in rural districts. 

3. Drainage of marshes and peat hogs. 

1. Deep springs are generally easily found in the ne^'ghhourhood of small 
towns, affording sufficient supply. Conducting water from a distance may in some 
cases he too costly, whereas a wind engine of 20 feet in diameter with proper 
pumps, costing not more than £200, might he relied upon for supplying a town of 
1000 inhabitants with water at high pressure, even allowing for considerable cessa- 
tion of wind : fair-sized reserv^oirs being necessary to provide for calms j or else 
arrangements for uang animal power. 

2. The infiltration process to purify sewage is advocated hy the author ; to he 
applied hy pumping out the under water of porous ground, and thus causing the 
liquid part of the sewage deposited on the surface to soak down, and he pumped 
out after having passed through a great thickness of earth. To carry this out, it is 
proposed to form an, annular cesspool with porous bottom, with a deep well sunk 
in the middle of the island to he kept constantly pumped out hy wind power, the 
surface sludge being occasionally removed hy scmping, new clay being substituted. 
Long calms would not affect this process, m the cone of earth once dried would 
hold a vast quantity of liquid before being saturated ; from experiments of the 
author, say from 30 to 40 per cent, of bulk of earth. 

3. The advantages of drainage in Ireland are much greater than the value of the 
land saved ftom floods. The climate of Ireknd would he improved ; its chief defect 
is a want of summer heat, which is from 2® to 3® lower than it ou^t to he, as the 
fcwamps and grass lands act as the envelope of a wet-bulb thermometer, which on 
an average of two summers was found by the author to reduce the temperature 
of the mercury 3®*68. 

The undrained land in the ba^s of the River Shannon and I^ver Erne, 
containing 6,000,000 acres, very much affect the heat required for ripening of 
cereals ; a few degrees in the British Mes being of vast importance, as the average 
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summer temperature is about 58°, 'wLieh is just the lowest at which cereals will 
ripen. For draining hogs wind power is specially applicable, from the fact that 
the bog, once dried, becomes like a dry sponge; so that if wind ceased even for 
weeks, the surface waters would not appear, but be at once absorbed ; as to drain- 
aore by pumping, even when steam is used, the cost is not formidable. Mr. J . 
Woodward Stanford owns a property of 2200 acres of slob land south of Wex- 
ford Harbour, now drained by steam power, averaging one home power for every 
244 acres. It may be safely taten, allowing for inteimittent work, that a one horse 
power wind engine would drain 100 acres from tbe natural rainfall. There are 
numerous sites for wind engines in Ireland, the interior being fiat and free from 
trees ; the velocity of the wind is high, averaging fourteen miles per hour. 

Very portable wind ensrines and others of krge dimensions, having all necessary 
improvements, are manufactiu*ed by Messrs. John Warner and Sons, of Crescent 
Foundry, Oripplegate, who ako furnish all pumps and appliances for raising water, 
their noria or chain of tumbling buckets bemg very suitable for drainage ; also their 
Archimedean screw suit^ wind-power well. American wind engines of very simple 
construction weie exhibited by Messrs. McKenzie and Sons, of Dawson Street, in 
Dublin, at tbe kbt i^giicultural Show held in this city; they were made by the 
Fnited States Wind-engine and Pump Company of Batavia, Illinois. These range 
from 8 to 60 feet in diameter, and are of an annular form, somewhat like Messrs, 
Warner’s ; they are much used in America for farm purposea and lifting water. 


2 . A System of Ventilation ly Means of Fans and Tmilcalis tcorlced hy Gonu 

pressed Air for vse in Hospitals and Barracks in Lidia and other 

Tropical Climates, By the Hon. R. C. Parsons. 

Many here are no doubt aware bow extensively the punkah is used in India, and 
that among the European inhabitants it is characterised as essential to the pre- 
servation of health. The form of punkah which (especially among the medical 
authorities) is considered the most effective is that known as the Pole Punkah.*’ 
This consists of a heavy wooden pole about 10 feet long from which a curtain of 
coarse canvas covered with calico is attached. This pole, with its curtain, which is 
about three feet deep, is then suspended from the ceiling of the apartment in which 
it is required, and it is ready for use. 

In the case of hrspital wards the punkahs are generally worked in sets of from 
four to six in a row placed parallel to each other. The coolie whose duty it is to 
pull the set of punlvahs is placed at the end of the row, and by means of light 
cords which attach the punkahs to each other keeps up a swinging motion through- 
out tbe line. 

Working in spells of two hours at a time, two or three relays of coolies main- 
tain more or less a constant swinging in a set of punkahs throughout the hot 
season, which, on an average, extends from the months of Maich to October in- 
clusive. 

But the great difficulty which has always been experienced is tbe very natural 
offence of the coolie going to sleep at night, when most needed. The great evils 
arising from this offence are the chill.s w hich are produced hy an intermittent action 
of the punkahs, which, after they ha'^e been repeated upon Em'ojeans several times, 
frequently terminate in attacks of fever. 

The cooling action of the punkah depends entii*ely upon the agitation of the air 
in its vicinity, and also, as a matter of course, upon "the evaporation of the perspi- 
ration iri>m the bodies of the human beings situated near it ; consequently its cool- 
ing action ceases whenever the surrounding air is charged with moisture, which is 
often the case at particular seasons. In order that the punkah shall produce its 
full effect, it is ^solutely necessary that the pole from which the curtain hangs 
shall receive a sudden jerk at the commencement of the swing, so as to raise the 
curtain more or less into a horizontal position ; the punkah should then move on 
to the end of its swir^ at a regular speed, during which time the curtain flaps 
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downwards, carrying with it a current of air which strides the persons seated 
beneath it. 

This flap of the curtain with punkahs pulled by coolies is only produced on the 
forward swing, and consequently the bac^ard swing is almost devoid of cooling 
effect. 

Having briefly sketched the punkah system as at present canned out in India, the 
author proceeds to indicate how, in course of time, it maybe replaced by machinery. 
The system which the author proposes to describe is that which has been advocated 
for some years by Captain Palli«er. 

In this system the coolie is replaced by a small machine actuated by com- 
pressed ah*. 

The machine is attached to the wall of the room in which a row of punkahs 
are required, and connected to them by means of light bamboo canes. 

Immediately upon the compressed air being admitted to the machine, the pun- 
kahs begin to osciUate, and a jerk is imparted to them both on the forward and 
backward swing.* 

In this system, as applied to large barracks, cantonments, or other larare buildings 
in India, the air is to be compressed at a central station by means of a steam-engine, 
and transmitted through cast-u*on pipes to the vaiious buildings where punkahs are 
required. 

The author now proposes to pass on to consider a few points connected with the 
proper ventilation of buildinos in hot climates. 

In hot climates where theie happens to be no breeze and a broiling sun, the 
temperatiu’e of the houses becomes the same ns that of the exteraal air, and when 
this is the case the air within becomes exceedingly foul, in consequence of no cir- 
culation being maintained. 

In Older to remedy this defect, fans, termed in India Thermaiitidotcs,*’ are 
worked at the present time by coolies. These fans, which are generally sil uatod 
within the houses, draw in the external air through mats made of “Khus Khua,*' 
called in India “ Tattees.” The great disadvantage of the “ Thexmaniidote ” is the 
chilling draught which it very often produces. 

After much consultation with Captain Pailiser the author has designed a venti- 
lator which is also actuated by compressed air, and which is intended to be placed 
in the ceilings of buildings where a thorough system of ventilation is required, 
whether in India ox other countiies where the climate is more temperate. 

This ventilator consists of a fan revolving on a veitical axis. Attached to this 
axis is a small engine of very peculiar construction, into which is admitted high- 
pressure air, similar to that used for working the punkah machines. Immediately 
upon the air being admitted, the ventOator begins to rotate, and the foul air is 
removed from the ceiling where it had collected. 

This system of ventilation is similar in piinciple to that now in use in the 
Houses of Parliament in London, where no expense has been spared to ensure 
success. 

This last system of ventilation which the author has described could be applied 
with much advantiige to buildings such as law and police courts, where the atmo- 
sphere is usually exceedingly unpleasant. 

The author lias carefully gone into the cost of working punkahs by the method 
abeady explained, and it seems perfectly clear to him that, where a sj stem similar 
to that already described is carried out upon a tolerably large scale, it will prove a 
decided financial success. 

This question is a very important one, both in a sanitary, and also in a financial 
point of view to the Indian Government, inasmuch as last ynar it cost them ii47,000 
in coolie hire to supply the hospitals and barracks with punkah power. 

The author is glad to be able to state that the Indian Government are fully 
alive to the importance of the question, and have recommended a tiial of the above 
system to the Government in India.* 

* For a full description of the machine employed, and of the details of the 
pneumatic punkah system, nde pamphlet by the Eon. R. C. Parsons, publifahed by 
Messrs. E. (ic F. N. 8pon, London. 
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3. On the Dublin Waterworks, By Paeke Neville* 


4. The Design and Use of Boilers,* By F. J. Rowan, M. Inst. M.B, 

The close relation between the en^eer and the physical philosopher, though 
obvious and often pointed out, has not been fidly admitted. Yet the fact neces'^itates 
the possession of accurate scientific knowledge in dealing with engineering problems, 
and none demands it more strenuously than does that of the designing and working 
steam boilei-s, and especially marine boilers, for various reasons. The proper genera- 
tion of steam and circulation of heated water and gases are now attracting more 
general attention than hitherto, and this is hopeful, because attention to prmciples 
of thermo-dynamics has led to vast improvement in the steam-engine. On these 
principles we must decide what is the best pressure of steam to work with, and 
then we must study scientifically the characteiistics of a good boiler. 

Professor Osborne Reynolds’s table of pressures of steam in relation to economy 
and development of power is quoted, and also one compiled from Regnault and 
other authorities to show the weight of water raised from 0° 0. to the state of 
■V apour at various temperatures by 1 lb. carbon. 

It being proved that high procures of steam, say 150 to 200 lbs. per square inch, 
are most economical, we need to find in a good boiler — 

1. The most economical and efficient means of generating steam of that pressure. 

2. Strength to carry it 'vsdth safety under all the exigencies of piactical working. 

3. Facility of construction and repair. 

1. Under the firat head (a) combustion is first considered, and the ‘theoretical 
effect of the perfect combustion of 1 lb. carbon being known, we have a standard to 
go by. 

lJut varying qualities of coal and unvarying defects in the mode of mixing the 
coal and air produce had lesults. 

Suction draught by jet blast is no real improvement. Mechanical stoking meets 
imperfectly — more or less — only one evil; and a combination of mechanical stoking 
with forced combustion, or combustion under pressure, is needed for all the diffi- 
culties of the case. 

A plan which the author proposes is illustrated and described. 

(ftj* Circulation of the heated gases necessarily comes in as an important ele- 
ment under this head. The elements of quality of heating surface and time of 
contact require to he taken into consideration, and show that the speed ot‘ travel of 
the hot gases must he under control; while surface is valuable in proportion as it 
can deal with the heat brought to it by quickly transmitting it to a medium which 
will convey it away. 

The plan of turning the gases domncanls before they escape to the funnel prac- 
tised by the author^s late father, in conjunction with the plan of foicing in the pro- 
ducts of combustion just proposed, allows the time of contact to be quite under 
control, and only the heaviest, i e., the coolest, gases escape— not the hottest first, as 
in up-draught mrangements. An interesting instance of saving in heat by giving 
gases a downward current i^ quoted in a note. 

(c) Heating surface is then considered ; and the laws of thermal conductivity 
are referred to. Formulfehy'VViedmann and Franz, and by Clerk Maxwell, express- 
ing the quantity of heat which can he passed through the metal of boilers in a given 
time, are quoted; and also the results of Angstrom’s m\estisfations of the same 
subject. These^show that the relative values of different kinds of heating surface 
must he determined by the facility of access which they afford to the heated gases 
on the one hand and to fresh portions of the water on the other, and not by any 
arbitrary rule as to their being in a horizontal or vertical position. 

(d) Circulation of water thus appears as one of the most important, though it is 
one of the most generally neglected points in boiler design and working. 

The specific heat of water and that of steam being so different, it is necessary to 

* Published by E & F. N. Spon, London. 
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have a proper supply of the former to the surfaces throus^h which the heat of com- 
bustion is passed. The fallacy of making steam by foaming ’’ or vapour circula- 
tion ” for boilers is pointed out, and Mr. 0. Wye Williams’s table of the relative 
effects of water, steam, and air in contact with the plates of a boiler which are 
heated, is quoted. 

The natural action of circulation in boiling is well known to conmst, first, in the 
directly upward motion of the heated portions of water, and the vertical escape of 
the steam, and second, in the colder portions of the water seeking the coolest means 
of descent, when possible, undisturbed by^ opposing currents. 

A correctly designed boiler will provide for the free action of these simple prin- 
ciples, which are contravened more or less by boilers of the ordinary marine type, and 
by all those having horizontal or horizontally inclined water tubes, of which seveial 
examples are named. None but a boiler of vertical water tube design satisfies indis- 
pensable conditions. 

2. The form of the boiler introduces the question of strength, in which there are 
two important factors, viz. (a) the best form for resisting pressure, and (b) equal 
distribution of the strains due to expansion by heat, (a) High pressures demand 
diminished areas, with of course an absence of fiat or large-i‘ending surfaces or large 
diameters, and thus boilers of water tube design are required. Boilers of ordinary 
marine type, which hftve large external diameters, also are defective in exposing 
large surfaces to loss of heat by radiation, and so increasing the strains caused by 
unequal expansion, (b) The lorce exerted by expansion is considerable, and is 
enough to prove that the even distribution of heat by proper circulation and design 
has a large influence upon the strength and wnar of boilers. Cases of boilers 
which suftered damage from expaiision unequally distnbuted are quoted, and the 
author refers to various measurements of this force given by Professor W. Allen 
Miller Ohem. Phys.,’ 4th ed., p. 2G1), and by J. Milton (‘ Sti'ength of Boilers,^ 
Proc. I.N.A.) 

3. In considering facility of construction and repair, the author refers to the 
drawings illustrating his paper, and recapitulates the defective points of various de- 
signs, which have come up in the preceding remarks, and he contends for simple 
operations in making, and for the minimum of different kinds of parts composing a 
boiler. 

It is bein^ generally understood and admitted that boilers ought to be worked 
exclusively with fresh "water, and with precautions against corrosion such as are 
suggested in the Beport of the Admiralty Committee on Boilers or in the author’s 
paper on ^Boiler Corrosion’ (British Assoc., September, 1876), it becomes unneces- 
sary to provide for access to all the internal paits. Facility of removal of parts for 
repair is therefore all that is nece.-sary under these circumstances. 


5. Oil the SyHem of Dredging lisnally employed in the Tl^iited States. 
By Eobeet Briggs. 


6. Oil a New Ship-raising Machine. By Thomas A. Dillon. 

An oval-shaped floating canvas mattress larger and wider than the ship to be 
raised, and having a deep curtiuu of strongly netted and roped canvas brailed up 
all round, is lowered fore and aft over the wreck, when masts are supposed to have 
been cut way, down below low water as far as convenient. The canvas curtain, 
well weighted and chained, is ly suitable means allowed* to fall so that when it 
reaches the bottom the ship lies in the centre of an oval bell-tent. An ordinary 
suction pump is put in action at first ; the result is that the vacuum created in the 
upper portion of the bell-tent induces the water on the bottom to try and fill it. 
This it cannot do : it merely compels the bottom of the tent or flexible diving-bell 
to grasp the wreck. A ninning rope or wire cable running string which had been 
rove round the mouth of the hag is hauled taut. 

Tbe suction pump now ceases, and ihe air pump is worked. The water is 
driven out of the bell by air pressure, and when an amount of water equal to the 
weiffht of the shin is exnelled. the shin rises in the arasn of this octonua. 
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^Calorific power of alimentary snbst ances, 
a direct method for determining the, 
J, A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper on, 
605. 

Campbell (Sir G.) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 152 ; on a 
common measure of value in direct 
taxation, 220. 

Campbell ( J. H. M.) on the social aspects 
of trades unionism, 676. 

Canadian statistics, A. E. Bateman on, 

668 . 

Carbntt (B. H.) on patent legislation, 
167 ,* on the use of steel for structural 
purposes, 167. 

* Ccurdamine pratenm^ exhibition of ger- 
minating specimens of, by Dr. J. Price, 
672. 

Cardiac hypertrophy, the rate of, W. H. 
Stone on, 608. 

Carpenter (Dr.) on the occupation of a 
table at the zoological station at 
Naples, 149. 

Carpenter (W. L.) on water from the 
Severn Tunnel springs, 611. 

Casey (Prof.) on a new form of tangential 
equation, 457. 

Cayley (Prof.) on Babbage's analytical 
machine, 92 ; on mathematical tables, 
172. 

CejfhalotvSi the six-celled glands of, and 
their similarity to the glands of JSat*- 
racetiia purpv/rea) Prof. A. Dickson on, 
669. 

♦Cervidfe, certain osteological characters 
in the, and their probable bearings on 
the past history of the group, Sir V. 
Brooke on, 569. 

Cervus Megaceros,” W. Williams on, 
537. 

Chadwick (Mr.) on a common measure 
of value in direct taxation, 220. 
Challenger ” Expedition, the process 
of the official report of the, Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson on, 633. 

Chasles’s theorem on systems of conics 
satisfying four conditions, Halphen’s 
new form of, Dr. T. A. Hirst on, 464. 

Chemical Section, Prof. M. Simpson’s 
Address to the, 501. 

Chiroptera, report on the geographical dis- 
tribution of the, by G. E. Dobson, 168. 

Chlorine, the action of, upon the nitro- 
prussides, Prof. E. W. Davy on, 606. 

Chlorochromic anhydride, the absorption 
spectrum of, G. J. Stoney and Prof. J, 
E. Eeynolds on, 434. 

Circulating decimals, J. W. L. Glaisher 
on, 471. 

Circulation of the underground waters 
in the Jurassic, New Bed Sandstone, and 
Permian formations of England, and 
the quantity and character of the 
waters supplied to various towns and 


districts from these formations, fourth 
report on the, with appendix, by I. 
Eoberts, on the filtration of water 
through Triassic Sandstone, 382. 

Clarke (Hyde) on the prehistoric rela- 
tions of the Babylonian, Egyptian, 
and Chinese characters and culture, 
690. 

Clifford (Prof.) on Babbage’s analytical 
machine, 92. 

Climate of the British Islands, Prof. H. 
Eennessy on the, 486. 

Clock with detached train. Prof. G. 
Forbes on a, 449. 

Close (Eev. M. H.) on the extent of geo- 
logical time, 648. 

‘‘Close time” for ingligenous animals, 
report on the possibility of establish- 
ing a, 146. 

Coal-gas of different qualities, report on 
the best means for the development of 
light from : Part I., 108. 

Co-efficient of friction between surfaces 
moving at high velocities, general re- 
sults of some recent experiments upon 
the, by Capt, D. Galton, 438. 

♦Colorado, the Saurians of the Dakota 
cretaceous rocks of, Prof. B. D. Cope 
on, 645. 

Colour scale, E. W. Brabrook on a, 682. 

♦Commensalism in the holothuria, Dr. A, 
F. Anderson on a case of, 669. 

Commerce, the courses oP migration and, 
traced by art relics and religious 
emblems, Dr. J. S. Phen6 on, 683. 

Commercial crises, the periodicity of, and 
its physical explanation, by Prof. W. S, 
Jevons, 666. 

Common measure of value in direct tax- 
ation, report on a, 220. 

Conic in space, the eighteen co-ordinates 
of a, W. Spottiswoode on, 462. 

Control of rivers, W. Shelf ord on the, 690. 

Cook (E H.) on the Adulteration Act in 
so far as it relates to the prosecution 
of milk sellers, 606. 

Cooper (W. J.) and Prof. Wanklyn *on a 
method of elementary organic analysis 
by a moist process, 517 j *on a direct 
method for deteimining the calorific 
power of alimentary substances, 606. 

Cope (Prof. E. D.) ♦on the Samians of 
the Dakota cretaceous rocks of 
Colorado, 646 ; *on the vertebrata of 
the Permian formation of Texas, 571. 

Copyhold enfranchisement, the applica- 
tion of, to long leases in Ireland, J. H. 
Edge on, 663. 

Correlation of lines of direction on the 
globe, and particularly of coast lines, 
Prof. J. E. O’Eeilly on the, 647. 

Crania, human, methods and results of 
measurements of the capacity of, by 
Prof. W. H. Flower, 681. 
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* Creation of a public commission to pur- 
chase land for resale to occupiers in 
Ireland, F. Nolan on the, 622. 

Crookes’s force, apparatus employed in 
researches on, B. J. IMoss on, 489. 
Cross-fertilisation of plants by insects, 
some mechanical arrangements sub- 
servinsr, A. S. Wilson on, 568. 

Crosskey (Rev. H. W.) on the erratic 
blocks of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
185 ; on the exploration of the Settle 
Caves (Victoria Cave), 377 ; on the 
circulation of underground waters, 
382, 

Crustacea, report on the present state of 
our knowledge of the: Part IV., On 
Development, by C. S. Bate, 193. 

, the Willemmia group of the, 0. S. 

Bate on, 561. 

♦Crvstalline rocks, the origin of, T. S. 
Hunt on, 536. 

of Donegal, the age of the, Prof. 

W. King on, 547. 

*Ctenodii$ (Agassiz), the genus, Dr. R. 
H. Traquair on, 571. 

Cubic surface referred to a pentad of 
co-tangential points, H. M. Jeffery on 
a, 491. 

Cunningham (Dr. D. J.) on the intrinsic 
muscles of the mammaliau foot, 599. 
^Cyprus, Major Wilson on, 637. 

the acquisition by England of, Dr. 

J. S. Phen^ on, 634. 


Dali (W. H.) on the characteristic 
features of the Alaska, as developed 
by the U.S. Survey, 633. 

Darwin (G. H.) on the precession of a 
viscous spheroid, 482. 

Datum-level of the Ordnance Survey of 
Great Britain, second report of the 
Committee appointed to consider the, 
with a view to its establishment on a 
surer foundation than hitherto, and to 
tabulate and compare other datum- 
marks, 219. 

Davidson (Mr.) on the Kentish boring 
exploration, 380. 

Davis ( J. W.) on the occurrence of certain 
fish remains in the coal measures, and 
the evidence they afford of their fresh- 
water origin, 539. 

Davy (Prof. E. W.) on the action of 
chlorine upon the nitroprussides, 505 ; 
on the action of heat on the selenate 
of ammonium, 509. 

Dawkins (Prof. W. Boyd) on the ex- 
ploration of Kent’s Cavern, 124 j on 
tlie erratic blocks of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, 186 ; on the examination 
of two caves near Tenby, 209 ; on the 
e^oiation of the Settle Caves (Victo- 
ria Cave), 377, » 


Day (St. J. V.) on patent legislation,' 
157. 

Deacon (J. F.) on the datum-level of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and 
the tabulation and comparison of other 
datum-marks, 219. 

Deane (Dr.) on the erratic blocks of’ 
England, Wales, and Ireland, 186. 

De La Rue (Dr.) on the oscillation-fre- 
quencies of solar rays, 37. 

De Ranee (Mr.) on the circulation of 
underaround waters, 382. 

and Capt. Feilden on the geological 

results of the late British Arctic Ex- 
pedition, 548. 

Desirability of simultaneous and iden- 
tical leoisla^ion for England and Ire- 
land, H. L. Jephson on the, 673. 

♦Dewar (Prof. J.) on the condensation 
of the gases hitherto called permanent, 
517. 

Dew- Smith (Mr.) on the occupation of 
a table at the zoological station at 
Naples, 149. 

Diagonal eyepiece for certain optical 
experiments. Prof. G. Forbes on a, 449. 

Diatoms, the supposed radiolarians and, 
of the carboniferous rocks, Prof. W. 
C. Williamson on, 634. 

Dickinson (J.) on underground tempera- 
ture, 178. 

Dickson (Prof. A.) on the stipules of 
t^pergulai'ia marina, 668 ; on the in- 
florescence of SemUera didyma, 569; 
on the six-celled glands of Oeplialotm, 
and their similarity to the glands of 
Sarracenia purpurea, 669 ; exhibition 
of specimens of Isoetes ecJiimsjm'a, 670. 

Dillon (Capt.) on the work of the An- 
thropometric Committee, 162. 

Dillon( J.) on the effect of river or arterial 
drainage works upon river floods, 687. 

Dillon (T. A.) on a new ship-raising ma- 
chine, 713. 

Dimensional equations, Prof. J. Thomson 
on, 461. 

Dimorphic plants, A. S. Wilson on some, 

668 . 

Disruptive discharge in air, the effect of 
variation of pressure on the length of, 
J. B. H. Gordon on, 433. 

Distant (Mr.) on the work of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee, 162. 

Dittmar (Prof.) on the best means for 
the development of light from coal- 
gas, 108. 

Dobson (G. B.) on the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Chiroptera, 168. 

♦Donegal, the age of the crystalline 
rocks of, Prof. W. King on, 547. 

Drainage of the fenland,the, considered in 
relation to the conservancy of the rivers 
of Great Britain, W. H. Wheeler on, 

, -603. 
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*Dred^iig, the system of, usually em- 
ployed in the United states, E. Briggs 
on, 713. 

Dresser (H. E.) on the possibility of 
establishing a « close time ” for indi- 
genous animals, 146. 

’^Dublin, the environs of, sketch of the 
geology of, by Prof. E. Hull, 527. 

, the port of, recent improvements in, 

B. B. Stoney on, 167. 

* Waterworks, P. Neville on the, 712. 

Ducie (the Earl of) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 152. 


Earth’s axis, Rev. Prof. Eaughton on 
the, 648. 

*Earthworks Committee, report of the, 
680. 

Easton (E.), Address by, to the Mechani- 
cal Section, 679. 

Eclipse totale et la couronne, Dr. J. 
Janssen sur 1’, 445. 

Economic Science and Statistics, Address 
by Prof. J. K. Ingram to the Section of, 
641. 

Edge (J. H.) on the application of copy- 
hold enfranchisement to long leases in 
Ireland, the assimilation of chattel and 
freehold succession, -and the simplifi- 
cation of transfer of land, 663. 

Edmunds’ electrical phonoscope, W. 
Ladd on, 448. 

Elasticity of wires, secular experiments 
upon the, report of the Committee for 
commencing, 103. 

Electric lighting, the present state of, 
J. N. Shoolbred on, 706. 

Electrical properties of bees’ wax and 
lead chloride, Profs, J. Perry and W. E. 
Ayrton on the, 497. 

Electro-magnetic unit, a new determina- 
tion of the number of electrostatic 
units in the, by Profs, W. E. A^irton 
and J. Perry, 487. 

♦Electrometer, a new form of trapdoor, 
Prof. Barrett on, 495. 

Electro registering apparatus, a new 
form of, D. Lane on, 454. 

Electrostatic units in the electro-mag- 
netic unit, a new determination of the 
number of, by Profs. W. B. Ayrton 
and J. Perry, 487. 

^Elementary organic analysis by a moist 
process, a method of, Prof. Wanklyn 
and W. J. Cooper on, 517. 

Elliot (Sir W.) on the habits of the field- 
vole {Ai'viiiola af/restis, L.), 569. 

♦Equatorial mounting for a three-foot 
reflector, the Earl of Rosse on an, 477. 

Enhollia Mcbchayi^ a new fossil from the 
Assynt quartzite in the North-Western 
Highlands of Scotland, Prof, J. Nicol 
on, 646. 


Erratic blocks of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, sixth report on the, 185. 

Etheridge (Mr.) on the Kentish boring 
exploration, 880. 

Ethnological interest, some objects of, 
collected in India and its islands, V. 
Ball on, 688. 

Evans (Capt.) and Sir Wm. Thomson on 
the tides of the southern hemis^jbere 
and of the Mediterranean, 477. 

Evans (Dr. J.)on the exploration of Kents 
Cavern, 124 ; on the examination of 
two caves near Tenby, 209; Address 
by, to the Geological Section, 619 ; on 
some fossils from the Northampton 
Sands, 5,34. 

Everett (Prof.) on arrangements for 
taking certain observations in India, 
and observations on atmospheric elec- 
tricity at Madeira, 103 ; on under- 
ground temperature, 178. 

Excretion of nitrogen, the : Part II., By 
the skin, J. B. Power on, 602. 

Factor table for the fourth million, ac- 
count of the calculation of the, 172. 

Falk (M.), elementary demonstiation of 
the theorem of multiplication of deter- 
minants, 473. 

Farmers, small, the condition of, and 
their position with reference to the 
land question, M. O’Brien on, 661. 

Farr (Dr.) on Babbage’s analytical ma- 
chine, 92 ; on the work of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee, 162 ; on a common 
measure of value in direct taxation, 
220 . 

Feilden (Capt.) and Mr. De Ranee on 
the geological results of the late British 
Arctic Expedition, 648. 

Fellows (P. P.) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 152. 

Fermanagh Caves, report on the explora- 
tion of the, 3 83. 

Fez and Mequinez, a journey to, Dr. A. 
Leaped on, 633. 

Field (R.) on the datum-level of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and. 
the tabulation and comparison of other 
datum-marks, 219. 

Field- vole {ArvivoU agre&tis^ L.), the 
habits of the, Sir W. Elliot on, 569. 

Filtration of water tlnough Triassic 
sandstone, I. Roberts on the, 397. 

Fire-damp in mines, an instrument for 
indicating and measuring the, Prof. G. 
Forbes on, 449. 

Fish remains in the coal-measures, the 
occurrence of certain, and the evidence 
they afford of their fresh-water origin, 
J. W. Davis on, 639. 

FitzGerald (G. F.) on surface tension, 
436; on the theory of muscular con- 
traption, 601. 
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FitiGerald (G. F.) G- J. Stoney, and R. 

J. Moss on the support of spheroidal 
drops and allied phenomena, 441. 

Fletcher (A. E.) on instruments for 
measuring the speed of ships, 219. 

Flight (W.) on observations of luminous 
meteors during the year 1877-78, 
i>58. 

Flint factories at Portstewart and else- 
where in the North of Ireland, W. J. 
Knowles on, 679. 

Flood waters of rivers, on movable and 
fixed weirs, with reference to the im- 
provement of the navigation, mill 
power, and drainage of, with especial 
notice of the River Shannon, by J. 
NeviUe, 691. 

Flow of water in uniform regime in 
rivers and in open channels generally, 
Prof. J. Thomson on the, 434. 

Flower (Prof.) on the work of the An- 
thropometric Committee, 152 ; Address 
by, to the Biological Section, 549 ; 
methods and results of measurements 
of the capacity of the human crania, 
681. 

Fog signals, a short description of two 
kinds of, by J. R. Wigham, 437. 

Forbes (Prof. G.) on arrangements for 
taking certain observations in India, i 
and observations on atmospheric elec- | 
tricity at Madeira, 103; on observa- 
tions of luminous meteors during the 
year 1877-78, 258; on a diagonal eye- 
piece for certain optical experiments, 
449 ; on a clock with detached train, 
449 ; on an instrument for indicating 
and measuring the fire-damp in mines, 
449 ; on the mutual action of vortex 
atoms and ultramundane corpuscles, 
498. 

Fossils from the Northampton Sands, J. 
Evans on some, 634. 

in the North-West Highlands of 

Scotland, report on the, 130. 

— , Irish, some new species of, W. H. 
Baily on, 535. 

Foster (Dr. C. Le Neve) on underground 
temperature, 178. 

Foster (Dr. M.) on the occupation of a 
table at the zoological station at 
Naples, 149. 

Fox (Major-Gen. Lane) on the work of 
the Anthropometric Committee, 152 ; 
on the examination of two caves near 
Tenby, 209 ; *on excavations at Mount 
Cabum, Lewes, Sussex, 580. 

Froude (W.) on the elasticity of wires, 
103; on the phenomena of the sta- 
tionary tides in the English Channel 
and the North Sea, and the value of 
tidal observations in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, 217 ; on instruments for mea- 
arnring the speed of ships, 219; on the 


effect of propellers on the steering of 
vessels, 419. 

Fuller (Prof.) on Babbage’s analytical 
machine, 92. 

Furfurol, some of the derivatives of, Dr. 
W. Ramsay on, 512. 


Gages (A.) on the influence that micro- 
scopic vegetable organisms have had 
on the production of some hydrated 
iron ores, 546. 

Galilee, the survey of, Lieut. H. H. 
Kitchener on, 622. 

Galloway (Mr.) on underground tempe- 
rature, 178. 

Galton (Capt. D.) on patent legislation, 
167 ; on the use of steel for structural 
purposes, 157 ; on the phenomena of 
the stationary tides in the English 
Channel and the North Sea, and the 
value of tidal observations in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, 217 ; on the 
datum-level of the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain, and the tabulation 
and comparison of other datnm-marks, 
219 ; on the circulation of underground 
waters, 382 ; general results of some 
recent e^eriments upon the co-efficient 
of friction between surfaces moving 
at high velocities, 438. 

Galton (F.) on the work of the Anthropo- 
metric Committee, 152. 

Gas for lighthouses, a new application 
of, by J. R. Wigham, 436. 

*Gases hitherto called permanent, the 
condensation of. Prof. J. Dewar on, 
517. 

Gaussin’s warning regarding the slug- 
gishness of ships’ magnetism, Sir Wm. 
Thomson on, 496. 

Geikie (Prof.) on underground tempera- 
ture, 178. 

Geographical distribution of the Chi- 
roptera, G. E. Dobson on the, 158. 

distribution and migrations of birds, 

&C., on the northern shores and lands 
of Hudson s Bay, Dr. J. Rae on the, 
558. 

distribution of the tea plant, A. 

Burrell on the, 638, 

Section, Address by Prof. Sir C. 

Wyville Thomson to the, 613. 

significance of North Polar ice, Dr. 

E. L. Moss on the 636. 

variations ,on the coast of France, 

Dr. J. S. Phen6 on some, 628. 

Geological map of India, the new, V. 
Ball on, 632. 

relations of the atmosphere, T. S. 

Hunt on the, 544. 

— results of the late British Arctic 
Expedition, Capt. Feilden and Mr. De 
Ranoe on the, 548. 
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Geological Section, J. Evans's Address to 
the, 519. 

Survey of Ireland, the progress of 

the. Prof. B. Hull on, 543. 

time, the extent of, Pev. M. H. 

Close on, 548. 

*Geology of the environs of Dublin, 
sketch of the, by Prof. E. Hull. 527. 

*Gill (D.) on a new method of maintain- 
ing the motion of a free pendulum in 
vacuo, 486. 

Gill skeleton of Selaehe maxima^ Dr, A. 
Macalister on the, 600. 

Glaciation of Ireland, and the tradition 
of Lough Lurgan, W. M. Williams on 
the, 628. 

Gladstone (Dr.) and A. Tribe on alumi- 
nium alcohols, 608. 

Glaisher (J.) on mathematical tables, 
172 5 on underground temperature, 
178 ; on observations of luminous 
meteors during the year 1877-78, 258 ; 
on the circulation of underground 
waters, 382. 

Glaisher (J.W. L.) on Babbage’s analytical 
machine, 92; on mathematical tables, 
172 ; on the law of force to any point 
when the orbit is a conic, 464 ; on the 
solution of a differential equation 
allied to Riccati’s, 469; on certain spe- 
cial enumerations of primes, 470 ; on 
circulating decimals, 471. 

Godwin-Austen (Mr.) on the Kentish 
boring exploration, 380. 

Gordon (J. E. H.), *spme experiments 
on specific inductive capacity, 433 ; on 
the effect of variation of pressure on 
the length of disruptive ‘discharge in 
air, 433. 

Gorilla skeleton, an infantile, some 
points in the osteology of. Dr. A. 
Thomson on, 697. 

Graphic formula, a simplification of, Dr. 
0 J. Lodge on, 516. 

Greg (R. P.) on observations of lumi- 
nous meteors during the year 1877-78, 
268. 

Gunther (Dr. A.) on the possibility of 
establishing a “ close time ” for indi- 
genous animals, 146. 


Hallett (P.) on the work of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee, 152; on a com- 
mon measure of value in direct taxa- 
tion, 220. 

Halphen’s new form of Ohasles’s theorem 
on systems of conics satisfying four 
conditions. Dr. T. A. Hirst on, 464. 

Hancock (Dr. W. N.) on patent legisla- 
tion, 157 ; on impediments to the 
prompt carrying out of the principles 
conceded by Parliament on the Irish 
land question, 664; some statistical 

1878. 


researches into the poor removal ques- 
tion, with special reference to the 
removal of persons of Irish birth from 
Scotland, 667 ; on the importance of 
raising Ireland to the level of England 
and Scotland in the matter of indus- 
trial schools and compulsory education, 
674. 

Hardman (E. T.) on the exploration of 
the Fermanagh Caves, 183 ; on lead 
and platinised lead as a substitute for 
carbon and platinised silver in Le- 
clanoh§, bichromate, and Smee’s bat- 
teries, 453 ; on the influence of 
“ strike ” on the physical features of 
Ireland, 541 ; on Hullite, a hitherto un- 
described mineral : with notes on the 
microscopic appearances, by Prof. E. 
Hull, 642. 

Harkness (Prof.) on the fossils in the 
North-West Highlands of Scotland, 
] 30 ; on the erratic blocks of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, 186. 

Harley (Rev. R.) *on the Stanhope de- 
monstrator ” or logical machine, 442 ; 
on certain linear diSerential equations, 
466. 

Harrison (J. P.) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 162 ; on 
inscribed bone implements, 691. 

Halting (J. E.) on the possibility of 
establishing a “ close time ” for indi- 
genous animals, 146. 

Haughton (Rev. Prof.) on the exploration 
of the Fermanagh Caves, 183 ; *on the 
sun-heat received at the several lati- 
tudes of the earth, taking account of 
the absorption of hea<- by the atmo- 
sphere, with conclusions as to the 
absolute radiation of earth-heat into 
space, and the minimum duration of 
geological time, 482; *on the earth’s 
axis, 548. 

Hawkshaw (Sir J.) on the use of steel 
for structural purposes, 137. 

Hawkshaw (J. C.) on river control, 687. 

Heat, the mechanical equivalent of, third 
report of the Committee appointed to 
determine, 102. 

Henderson (W. D.) on Adam Smith’s 
theory of rent, 677. 

Hennessy (Prof, H.) on the limits of 
hypotheses regarding the physical pro- 
perties of the matter of the interior 
of the earth, 485; on the climate of 
the British Islands, 485. 

Herschel (Prof. A. S.) on experiments to 
determine the thermal conductivities 
of certain rocks, 133 ; on underground 
temperature, 178; on observations of 
luminous meteors during the year 
1877-78, 268. 

Heywood (J.) on the work of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee, 162; on a com- 
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mon measure of value in direct taxa- 
tion, 220. 

Hicks (Dr. H.) on some new areas of pre- 
Cambrian rocks in North Wales, 636. 

Hicks (W. M.) on the motion of two 
cylinders in a fluid, 476. 

*Hinton (B- H.) on space numbers : an 
extension of arithmetic, 486. 

Hirst (Dr. T. A.) on Halpben’s new form 
of Chasles’s theorem on systems of 
conics satisfying four conditions, 
464. 

Holland (Rev. F. W.), a journey on foot 
through Arabia Petrsea, 622. 

*3olopnSy the genus, Sir Wyville Thom- 
son on, 671. 

♦Holothuria, a case of commensalism in 
the, Dr. A. F. Anderson on, 659. 

Howell (H. H.) on the circulation of 
underground waters, 382. 

Howorth (H. H.) on the mammoth in 
Siberia, 571 ; *on the spread of the 
Sclavs, 590. 

Hubbard (Rt. Hon. J. Gr.) on a common 
measure of value in direct taxation, 
220 . 

Huggins (Dr.) on the oscillation-fre- 
quencies of solar rays, 37. 

Hughes (Prof. T. McK.) on the erratic 
blocks of England, Wiies, and Ireland, 
186; on the exploration of the Settle 
Caves (Victoria Cave), 377. 

Hull (Prof. E.) on underground tempera- 
ture, 178; on the circulation of under- 
ground waters, 382; ^sketch of the 
geology of the environs of Dublin, 
527 ; on the microscopic appearances 
of Hullite, a hitherto undescribed 
mineral, 542 ; on the progress of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, 643. 

Hullite, a hitherto xmdescribed mineral, 
E. T. Hardman on: with notes on the 
microscopic appearances, by Prof. E. 
Hull, 542. 

Hunt (T. S.) *on the oiigin of crystalline 
rocks, 636; on the geological rela- 
tions of the atmosphere, 644. 

Hutchinson (T. J.) on some tribes of 
tropical aborigines, 589. 

Huxley (Prof.) on the occupation of a 
table at the zoological station at 
Naples, 149; Address by, to the De- 
partment of Anthropology, 573. 

Hydrated iron ores, the influence that 
microscopic vegetable organisms have 
had on the production of, A. Gages on, 
545. 

Hydrogeological survey of England, J. 
Lucas on the, 692. 


Importance of rai^g Ireland to the 
‘ lev^ of E:^land and Scotland in the 
Boatter of industrial school and com- 


pulsory education, Dr. W. N. Hancock 
on the, .674. 

India, observations in, report on arrange- 
ments for the taking of, 103. 

, the new geological map of, V. Ball 

on, 532. 

♦Indigo, Baeyer’s synthesis of, a short 
account of, by Prof. J. E. Reynolds, 
517. 

Ingram (Prof. J. K.), Address by, to the 
Section of Economic Science and Sta- 
tistics, 641. 

Insane, the education and training of 
the, Dr. J, Lalor on, 667. 

Inscribed bone implements, J. P. Harri- 
son on, 691. 

Insect-fertilised flowers, the association 
of an inconspicuous corolla with pro- 
terogynous dichogamy in, A. S. Wilson 
on, 564. 

Instruments for measuring the speed of 
ships, report on, 219. 

Interior of the earth, the limits of hypo- 
theses regarding the physical proper- 
ties of tiie matter of the. Prof. H. 
Hennessy on, 485. 

Intrinsic muscles of the mammalian foot. 
Dr. D. J. Cunningham on the, 699. 

Ireland, the Geological Survey of. Prof. 
E. Hull on the progress of, 543, 

, the glaciation of, and the tradition 

of Lough Lurgan, W. M. Williams on 
the, 528. 

, the influence of “ strike on the 

physical features of, B. T. Hardman 
on, 641. 

, the rainfall of, G. J. Symons on, 

692. 

Irish fossils, some new species of, W. H. 
Baily on, 535. 

land question, impediments to the 

prompt carrying out of the principles 
couched by Parliament on the, Dr. 
W. N. Hancock on, 664. 

Irlande, les races anoieuncs de 1’, par H. 
Martin, 585. 

Isoclironio pendulum, D. L<ane on an, 
465. 

Isoetes eoMnospirray exhibition of speci- 
mens of, by Prof. A* Dickson, 670. 


*Jaeob (A. E.), exhibition of a wryneck 
obtained in Ireland, 672. 

Janssen (Dr. J.) surunc nouvelle m^thode 
de photographie solaire et les d^cnu- 
vertes qu’elle donne touchant la verit- 
able nature de la photosphere, 443 ; sur 
la constitution des spectres photogra- 
phiques quand Paction lumineuse est* 
extremement courte, 446 ; sur Peclipse 
totale et la couronne, 446. 

Jeffery (H. M.) on the spherical class- 
cubic with three single foci, 490 ; on a 
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cubic surface ref erretJ- to a pentad of 
co-tangential points, 491. 

Jelfreys (Dr. Gwyn) on the possibility of 
establishing a close time ” for indi- 
genous animals, 146; on the occupa- 
tion of a table at the zoological station 
at Naples, 149. 

Jephson (H. L.) on the desirability of 
simultaneous and identical legislation 
for England and Ireland, 673. 

Jevons (Prof.) on a common measure of 
value in direct taxation, 220 ; on the 
pedetic action of soap, 435 ; the perio- 
dicity of commercii crises, and its 
physical explanation, 666. 

Jolly (W.) on the fossils in the North- 
West Highlands of Scotland, 130. 

Joule (Dr.) on the mechamcaPequi valent 
of heat, 102. 


Kennedy (Prof, A. B. W.) on Babbage’s 
analytical machine, 92. 

Kentish boring exploration, report on 
the, 380. 

Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire, fourteenth 
report of the Committee for exploring, 
124. 

*King (Prof. W.) on the age of the 
crystalline rocks of Donegal, 647. 

Kitchener (Lieut. H. H.) on the survey 
of Galilee, 624. 

Knowles (W. J.) on flint factories at 
Portstewart and elsewhere in the North 
of Ireland, 679. 


Labyrinthodont amphibia and fish found 
in the coal of Jarrow colliery, near 
Castleeomer, county of Kilkenny, Ire- 
land, W. H. Baily on some additional, 
630. 

Ladd (W.) on Edmunds’ electrical phono- 
scope, 448 ; on Byrne’s compound plate 
pneumatic battery, 448. 

Lagrange’s determinental equation of 
small oscillations, the occurrence of 
equal roots in, F. Parser on, 463. 

* equations, the applicability of, to 

certain problems of fluid motion, Prof. 
J. Purser on, 463. 

*Lake Lob, Ilichthofen, Prejevalsky, and, 
E. D. Morgan on, 629 

Lalor (Br. J.) on the education and 
training of the insane, 667. 

*Land, the creation of a public commis- 
sion to purchase, for resale to occupiers 
in Ireland, F. Nolan on, 662. 

, the simplification of transfer of, 

J. H. Edge on, 663. 

question, the condition of small 

farmers, and their position with re- 
ference to tlie, M. O’Brien on, 661. 

Lane (D.), on a new form of electro re- 

R A 


gistering apparatus, 454; on an iso- 
chronic pendulum, 455. 

Lankester (Prof. Ray) on the occupa- 
tion of a table at the zoological station 
at Naples, 149. 

Law (H.) on the discharge of sewage in 
tidal rivers, 695. 

Law of force to any point when the orbit 
is a conic, J. W. L. Glaisher on the, 
464. 

Lawson (Inspector-Gen.) on the work of 
the Anthropometric Committee, 162. 

Lead and platinised lead as a substitute 
for carbon and platinised silver in 
Leclanch6, bichromate, and Bmee’s 
batteries, E. T. Hardman on, 453. 

chloride, the electrical properties 

of bees’ wax and, Profs. J. Perry and 
W. E. Ayrton on, 497. 

Leared (Dr. A.) on a journey to Fez and 
Mequinez, 6.31. 

Lebour (G. A.) on experiments to deter- 
mine the thermal conductivities of 
certain rocks, 133 ; on underground 
temperature, 178 ; on the circulation 
of underground waters, 382 ; on the 
discovery of marine shells in the 
Gannister beds of Northumberland, 
539. 

Lee (J. E.) on the exploratioh of Kent's 
Cavern, 124 ; on the erratic blocks of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, 186. 

Lefevre (G, Shaw) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 162. 

Left-handedness, Dr. H. IJIuirhead on, 
682. 

*Lepldoptera, Irish, recent additions to 
the list of, by E, H. Sinclair, 572. 

Letts (Prof. E. A.) ontbo thetines, 511. 

Levant, the islands in the, Dr. J, S, 
Phen6 on, 634. 

Levi (Prof. L.) on the work of the An- 
thropometric Committee, 152; on a 
common measure of value in direct 
taxation, 220. 

Lewis (A. L.) on the evils arising from 
the use of historical national names as 
scientific terms, 583. 

Lewis (Dr. W.)on the work of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee, 152. 

Lift-bridge, a new, for the Midland 
Great Western Railway, over the 
Royal Canal at Newcomen Bridge, 
Dublin, description of, by B. B. 
Stoney, 697. 

♦Lightning conductors, R. Andeison on, 
457. 

Linear differ ential equations, Rev. R. 
Harley on certain, 466. 

Livings tonia : the 02>ening up of the 
East African lake district, by J. Ste- 
venson, 636. 

Lockyer (J. N.) on the oscillatVm-fre- 
quencies of solar rays, 37. 

9 
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Lodge (Dr. 0. J.) on a simplification of 
graphic formulse, 516. 

and Prof. S. P. Thompson on uni- 
lateral conductivity in tourmaline 

crystals, 495. j. ttt -ir 

Lough Lurgan, the tradition of, W. M. 
Williams on, 528. ^ 

Lubbock (Sir J.) on the exploration of 
Kent’s Cavern, 124 ; on the exploration 
of the Settle Caves (Victoria Cave), 
377 ; *on the habits of ants, 659. 

Lucas ( J.) on the hydrogeological survey 
of England, 692. 

Luff (A. P.) on the chemistry of some of 
the lesser-known alkaloids, especially 
veratria and bebeerine, 1 05. 

Luminous meteors, report on observations 
of, during the year 1877-78, 258. 

Lynam (J.) on the Eiver Shannon : its 
present state, and the means of im- 
proving the navigation and the drain- 
age, 699. 

Macalister (Dr. A.) on the exploration of 
the Fermanagh Caves, 183 ; on the gill 
skeleton of Selaclu mateima, 600. 

McDonnell (Dr. R.), Address by, to the 
Department of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, 693. 

Mackintosh (D.) on the erratic blocks of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, 185. 

Macrory (Mr.) on patent legislation, 157 . 

Madeira, observations on atmospheric 
electricity at, report on arrangements 
for the taking of, 103. 

Magnetic figures, new, Prof. S. P. Thomp- 
son on, 450. 

Magnetism, ships’, Gaussin’s warning re- 
garding the sluggishness of. Sir Wm. 
Thomson on, 496. 

♦Maguire (Prof.) on the definitions of 
political economy, 667. 

Mammalian foot, the intrinsic muscles 
of the. Dr. D. J. Cunninglmm on, 
699. 

Mammoth in Siberia, H, H. Howorth on 
the, 671. 

♦Man, new varieties of, Prof. D. Wilson 
on some American illustrations of, 
583. 

Map-producing, processes of, Capt. J. 
Waterhouse on, 628. 

Marine shells, the discovery of, in the 
Gannister beds of Northumberland, G. 
A. Lebour on, 539. . 

Martin (H.), les races anciennes de 
I’lrlande, 585. 

Mathematical tables, report on, 1 72. 

Maxwell (Prof. J. 0.) on the mechanical 
equiv^ent of heat, 102 ; on the elas- 
ticity of wires, 103 ; on undergronnd 
temj^rabuie, 178. 

Mechanicjd ^uivalent of heat, third 


report of the Committee appointed to 
determine the, 102. 

Mechanical Section, Address by E. Easton 
to the, 679. 

♦Medusae, the nervous system of the, G. 
J. Romanes on, 601. 

Meldrum, (C.), report on sunspots and 
rainfall, 230. 

Mequinez, a journey to Fez and, Dr. A. 
beared on, 631. 

Merrifield (0. W.) on Babbage's analytical 
machine, 92; on patent legislation, 
157; on instruments for measuring 
the speed of ships, 219. , 

Metamorphic and intrusive rocks of 
Tyrone, J. Nolan on the, 636. 

♦Meyer’s (Victor) apparatus for taking 
vapour densities of substances with 
high boiling points, exhibition of, by 
Dr. Ramsay, 517. 

Miall (Prof. L. C.) on the erratic blocks 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, 186 ; 
on the exploration of the Settle Caves 
(Victoria Cave), 377. 

Microphone, a new form of receiving in- 
strument for, W. J. Millar on, 446. 

Midian, the land of, Capt, R. F. Burton 
on, 630. 

Migration and commerce, the conrses of, 
traced by art relics and religious em- 
blems, Dr. J. S. Phen6 on, 583. 

Millar ( W. J.) on a new form of receiving 
instrument for microphone, 446. 

Mineral oil or paraffin wax, the estima- 
tion of, when mixed with other oils or 
fats, W. Thomson on, 608. 

white pigment, a new. Dr. T. L. 

Phipson on, 614. 

^Mining lamp, a new form of, Dr. 0. Ball 
on, 698. 

♦Modular curves, Prof. H. J. S. Smith on 
the, 463. 

Molloy (B. C.) on nitric acid : its repro- 
duction from the lower oxides of nitro- 
gen, 61 2. 

Molyneux (W.) on the erratic blocks of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, 185 ; on 
the circulation of underground waters, 
382. 

Monahan (J. H.), suggestions for a Bill 
to regulate sales of property, 662. 

♦Morgan (E. D.) on Richthofen, Preje- 
valsky, and Lake Lob, 629. 

Morley (Mr.) on a common measure of 
value in direct taxation, 220. 

Morris (W.) on the temperature of the 
earth within, 456. 

Morton (G. H.) on the erratic blocks of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, 185 ; on 
the circulation of underground waters, 
382. 

♦Moss (Dr- E. L.) on the geographi- 
• cal significance of North Polar ice, 
636. 
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Moss (R. J.) on apparatus employed in 
researches on Crookes’s force, 489 ; on 
spheroidal drops, 489. 

, G-. J. Stoney, and G. F. Fitzgerald 

on the support of spheroidal drops and 
allied phenomena, 441. 

^Motion of a free pendulum in vacuo, a 
new method of maintaining the, D. Gill 
on, 486. 

of two cylinders in a fluid, W. M. 

Hicks on the, 475. 

Motions produced by dilute acids on 
some amalgam surtacos, R. Sabine on, 
435. 

Mouat (Dr.) on the work of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee, 15i2. 

*Mount Cabum, Lewes, Sussex, exca- 
vations at, Maj.-Gen. Lane Fox on, 
680. 

Muirhead (Dr. H.) on left-handedness, 
582. 

Multiplication of determinaaits, elemen- 
tary demonstration of the theorem of, 
by M. Falk, 473. 

Muscular contractiouythe theory of, G. F 
Fitzgerald on, 601. 


Naegele’s obliquely contracted pelvis, the 
aberrant form of the sacrum connected 
with, Dr. A. Thomson on, 606. 

*NaiadacecB, Dr. L B. Balfour on, 570. 

Napier (J. R.) on patent legislation, 167; 
on instruments for measuring the speed 
of ships, 219; on the effect of pro- 
pellers on the steering of vessels, 
419. 

Nectar of flowers, A, S» Wilson on the, 
567. 

*Nervous system of the Medusae, G. J. 
Romanes on the, 601. 

Neville (J.) on movable and fixed weirs, 
with reference to the improvement of 
the navigation, mill power, and drain- 
age of flood waters of rivers, with 
especial notice of the River Shannon, 
691. 

*Neville (P.) on the Dublin Waterworks, 
712. 

Newmarch (Mr.) on patent legislation, 
167 ; on a common measure of value 
in direct taxation, 220. 

Newton (Prof.) on the possibility of es- 
tablishing a “ close time ” for indige- 
nous animals, 146. 

Nicol (Prof. J.) on Bribollia Machnyi^ a 
new fossil from the Assynt quartzite in 
the North-Western Highlands of Scot- 
land, 646. 

Nitric acid: its reproduction from the 
lower oxides of nitrogen, B. 0. Molloy 
on, 612. 

Nitrogen, the excretion of : Part II., By 
the skin, J. B. Power on, 602. 


Nitroprussides, the action of chlorine 
upon the, Prof. E, W. Davy on, 505. 

♦Nolan (F.) on the creation of a public 
commission to purchase land for resale 
to occupiers in Ireland, 662. 

Nolan (J.) on the ancient volcanic dis- 
trict of Slieve Gullion, 527; on the 
metamorphic and intrusive rocks of 
Tyrone, 636. 

♦North Polar ice, the geographical sig- 
nificance of, Dr. E. L. Moss on, 636. 

Wales, some new areas of pre- Cam- 
brian rocks in, Dr. H. Hicks on, 636. 

Northampton Sands, some fossils from 
the, J. Evans on, 634. 

Numerical science, some verbal expres- 
sions in, Prof. J. Thomson on, 451. 

O’Brien (M.) on the condition of small 
farmers, and' their position with re- 
ference to the land question, 661. 

Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, second 
report of the Committee appointed to 
consider the datum level of the, with 
a view to its establishment on a surer 
foundation than hitherto, and to tabu- 
late and compare other datum-marks, 
219. 

O’Reilly (Prof. J. P.) on the correlation 
of lines of direction on the globe, and 
particularly of coast lines, 547. 

Oscillation-frequencies of solar rays, ca- 
talogue of the, 37. 

Osteology of an infantile gorilla skeleton, 
Dr. A. Tho33ason on some points in the, 
597. 

Paraffin wax, the estimation of mineral 
oil or, when mixed with other oils or 
fats, W. Thomson on, 608. 

Parsons (Hon. R. 0.), a system of venti- 
lation by means of fans and punkahs 
worked by compressed air, for use in 
hospitals and barracks in India and 
other tropical climates, 710. 

Patent legislation, report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to watch and report 
to the Council on, 167. 

Pauper children, the hoarding-out of, 
Miss I. M. Tod on, 669. 

Podetic action of soap, Prof. W. S. Jevons 
on the, 435. 

Pengelly (W.) on the exploration of 
Kent’s Cavern, 124 ; on underground 
temperature, 178; on the erratic blocks 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, 185 ; 
on the circulation of miderground 
waters, 382; on the relative ages of 
the raised beaches and submerged 
forests of Torbay, 531. 

Periodicity of commercial crises, the, and 
its physical explanation, by Prof. W. S. 
Jevons, 666. 
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Perrr (Prof. J.) and Prof. W. E. Ayrton, a 
new determination of the number of 
electrostatic units in the electro- 
magnetic unit, 487 ; on the electrical 
pr(»perties of bees’ was and lead chlo- 
ride, 497. 

Phene (Dr. J. S.) on the courses of mi- 
gration and commerce, traced by art 
relics and religious emblems, 583 ; on 
some geographical variations on the 
coast of France, 628 ; on the acquisi- 
tion by England of Cyprus, and some 
observations on the islands in the 
Levant, 634. 

Phipson (Dr. T. L.) on some substances 
obtained from the root of the straw- 
berry, 514 ; on a new mineral white 
pigment, 514. 

Phonoscope, Edmunds’ electrical, W. 
Ladd on, 448. 

’^Photo - chemical printing in metallic 
platinum, a new process of, W. Willis, 
jun., on, 51iS. 

Photographie solaire, une nouvelle m§- 
thode de, et les d^cou'vertes qu’elie 
donne touchant la veritable nature 
de la photosphere, Dr. J. Janssen 
sur, 443. 

Phij-sical properties of the matter of the 
interior of the earth, the limits of 
hypotheses regarding the, Prof. H. 
Hennessy on, 485. 

Physiology, Anatomy and, Address by 
Dr. McDonnell to the Department of, 
593. 

Plant (J.) on the erratic blocks of Eng 
land, Wales, and Ireland, 185 ; on the 
circulation of underground waters, 382. 

Plunkett (T.) on the exploration of the 
Fermanagh Caves, 183. 

Pneumatic battery, Byrne’s compound 
plate, W. Ladd on, 448. 

Polariscope, a new form of, by Prof. W. 
Gr. Adams, 486. 

Pole (Dr.) on Babbage’s analytical ma- 
chine, 92, 

^Political economy, the definitions of, 
Prof. Maguire on, 667. 

Poor removal questi n, some statistical 
researches into the. with special refer- 
ence to the removal of persons of Irish 
birth from (Scotland, by Dr. W. N. 
Hancock, 667. 

Power (J. B.) on the excretion of nitro- 
gen: Part H., By the skin, 602. 

Pre-Cambrian rocks in North Wales, some 
new areas of, Dr. H. Hicks on, 536. 

Precession of a viscous spheroid, G. H. 
Darwin on the, 482. 

*Preece (W. H.) on recent improvements 
in tele^phic apparatus, 697. 

Prehistoric monuments of Cornwall as 
compared with those of Ireland, Miss 
.A. W. Buckland on the, 578.. 


Prehistoric relations of the Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Chinese characters and 
culture, Hyde Clarke on the, 690, 

sculptures of Ilkley, Yorkshire, J. E. 

Allen on the, 580. 

*Prejevalsky, Eichthofen, and Lake Lob, 
E, D. Morgan on, 629. 

Prestwich (Prof.) on the erratic blocks 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, 185 ; 
on the exploration of the Settle Oaves 
(Victoria Cave), 377 ; on the Kentish 
boring exploration, 380 ; on the circu- 
lation of underground waters, 382. 

Price (P. G. H.) on the examination of 
two caves near Tenby, 209. 

♦Price (Dr. .].), exhibition of germinating 
specimens of Card amine pratenm^ 572. 

Price (J.) on the use of wind power for 
raising water, disposal of sewage, and 
drainage, with special reference to 
Ireland, 709. 

Primes, certain special enumerations of, 
J. W. L. Glaisher on, 470. 

Primitive human family, 0. S. Wake on 
the, 692. 

Propellers, the effect of, on the steering 
of vessels, report on, 419. 

Purser (F.) on the occurrence of equal 
roots in Lagrange’s determinental 
equation of small oscillations, 463 ; on 
the geometrical treatment of bicircular 
quartics, 466. 

♦Purser (Prof. J.) on the applicability of 
Lagrange's equations to certain pro- 
blems of fluid motion, 463. 

Pyridine series, summary of investiga- 
tions on the, by Dr. W. Eamsay, 611. 


♦Quadric transformation, Prof. H. J. S. 
bmith on, 465. 


Eaces anciennes de I’lrlande, les, par H. 
Martin, 686. 

♦Badiolarians, some deep sea, bir Wyville 
Thomson on, 571 . 

and diatoms of the carboniferous 

rocks, the supposed, Prof. W. C. William- 
son on, 634. 

Eae (Dr. J.) on the geographical distri- 
bution and migrations of birds, &c., on 
the northern shores and lands of 
Hudson's Bay, 558 ; *on the best route 
to attain a high northern latitude, or 
the Pole itself,. 636. 

Eainbows, certain phenomena accom- 
panying, Prof. S. P. Thompson on, 450. 

Eainfall, sunspots and, report on, by C. 
Meldrum, 230, 

of Ireland, G. J. Symons on the, 

692. 

Eamsay (Dr. W.), summary of investiga- 
tions on the pyridine series, 511 ; on 
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some of the derivatives of furfurol, 
612 ; **exhibition of Victor Meyer’s 
apparatus for taking vapour densities 
of substances with high boiling points, 
617. 

llamsay (Prof.) on underground tempera- 
ture, 178. 

Rawson (JSir E.) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 162. 

Eeade (M.) on the circulation of under- 
ground w’aters, 382. 

Redgrave (A.) on the work of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee, 152. 

Eent, Adam Smith’s theory of, W. D. 
Henderson on, 677. 

Reynolds (Prof. J. E.) on the oscillation- 
frequencies of solar rays, 37 ; *a short 
account of Baeyer's synthesis of indigo, 
517. 

and Gr. J. Stoney on the absorption 

spectrum of chlorochromic anhydride, 
434. 

(Prof. 0.) on the phenomena of 

the stationary tides in the English Chan- 
nel and the North Sea, and the value of 
tidal observations in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, 217 ; on the effect of propellers 
on the steering of vessels, 419 ; on the 
steering of screw steamers, 697- 

Riccati's equation, the solution of a dif- 
ferential equation allied to, J. W. L. 
Glaisher on, 469, 

* Richthofen, Prejevalsky, and Lake Lob, 

E. D. Morgan on, 629. 

River control, J. 0. Eawkshaw on, 687. 

;ftoods, the effect of river or arterial 

drainage works upon, J, Dillon on, 
687. 

Rivers, the control of, W. Shelford on, 
690. 

Roberts (E.) on the datum-level of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and 
the tabulation and comparison of other 
datum-marks, 219. 

Roberts (I.) on the filtration of water 

• through Triassic sandstone, 397. 

Roberts (W. C.) on the chemistry of some 

of the lesser-known alkaloids,especially 
veratria and bebeerine, 105; on the 
detection by means of the microphone 
of sounds which accompany the diffu- 
sion of gases through a thin septum, 
617, 

Rocks of Ulster as a source of '^^ater- 
supply, W. A. Traill on the, 537. 

Rolleston (Prof.) on the work of the 
Anthropometric Committee, 152; on 
the examination of two caves near 
Tenby, 209. 

♦Romanes (G. J.) on the nervous, system 
of the Medusae, 601. 

♦Roscoe (Prof, H. E.') on some fluor com- 
pounds of vanadium, 507. 

♦Rosse (the Earl of) on an equatorial 


mounting for a three-foot reflector, 
477. 

♦Route, the best, to attain a ^ high 
northern latitude, or the Pole itself, 
Dr. J. Rae on, 636. 

Rowan (P. J.) on the design and use of 
boilers, 712. 


Sabine (R.) on motions produced by 
dilute acids on some amalgam sur- 
faces, 435. 

Sacral dimple, the occurrence of, and its 
possible significance, Dr, L. Tait on, 
606. 

Sacrum, the aberrant form of the, con- 
nected with Naegele’s obliquely con- 
tracted pelvis. Dr. A. Thomson on, 
605. 

Sales of property, suggestions for a Bill 
to regulate, by J. H. Monahan, 662. 

Sand bars in rivers and harbour en- 
trances, a process for cutting fhrough, 
C. Bergeron on, 708. 

Sanford (W. A.) on the exploration of 
Kent’s Cavern, 124. 

♦Saurians of the Dakota cretaceous rocks 
of Colorado, Prof. E. D. Cope on the, 
545. 

Scientific terms, the evils arising from 
the use of historical national names 
as, A. L. Lewis on, 583. 

Sclater (Mr.) on the occupation of a table 
at the zoological station at Naples, 
149. 

♦Sclavs, the spread of the, H. H. Howorth 
on, 690. 

Scotland, the fossils in the North-West 
Highlands of, report on, 130. 

Scottish Alpine plants, some rare, Dr. I, 
B. Bayley on, 670. 

Screw steamers, the steering of, Prof. 0. 
Reynolds on, G97. 

♦Screws of inertia of a free or constrained 
rigid body, the principal, Prof. R. S. 
Ball on, 463, 

Selache the gill skeleton of, 

Dr. A- Macalister on, 600. 

Selenate of ammonium, the action of 
heat on the, Prof. E. W. Davy on, 609. 

SencMei'a didi/wUf the inflorescence of. 
Prof. A. Dickson on, 669. 

Settle Oaves (Victoria Cave), sixth re- 
port on the exploration of the, 377. 

Severn Tunnel springs, water from the, 
W. L. Carpenter on, 611. 

Sewage, the discharge of, in tidal rivers, 
H. Law on, 695. 

Shaen (Mr.) on a common measure of 
value in direct taxation, 220. 

Shannon, the River: its present state, 
and the means of improving the navi- 
gation and the drainage, J. Lynam on, 
699. 
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Shannon} the improvement of the navi- 
gation, &c., of, J. Seville on, 691. 

Shaw (Prof. J. J.) on s^me economic 
fallacies of trades unionists, 675. 
Shelford (W.) on the control of rivers, 
690. 

Ship-raising machine, a new, T. A. Billon 
on, 713. 

Shoolbred (J. IN') on the phenomena of 
the stationary tides in the English 
Channel and the Korth Sea, and the 
value of tidal observations in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, 317 ; on the datum- 
level of the Ordnance Survey of G-reat 
Britain, and the tabulation and com- 
parison of other datum-marks, 219 ; on 
instruments jEor measuring the speed 
of ships, 219 ; on the present state of 
electric lighting, 706, 

Siberia, the mammoth in, H. H. Howorth 
on, 571. 

Siebold (L.), a new method of alkali- 
metry, 509. 

Siemens (Dr. C. W.) on the elasticity 
of wires, 103 ; on patent legislation, 
157; on the use of steel for struc- 
tural purposes, 157; on instruments 
for measuring the speed of ships, 
219. i 

Simpson (Prof. M.), Address by, to the 
Chemici Section, 501. 

♦Sinclair (R. W.), recent additions to the 
list of Bish Lepidoptera, 672. 

Slieve Gnllion, the ancient volcanic dis- 
trict of, J. Nolan on, 527. 

Smith (Prof. H. J. S.) on mathematical 
tables, 172 ; *on the modular curves, 
463 ; ♦on quadric transformation, 
465. 

Soap, the pedetic action of, Prof. W. S. 
Jevons on the, 435. 

Solar rays, catalogue of the oscillation- 
frequencies of, 37. 

Sorby (H. C.) on the exploration of the 
Settle Caves (Victoria Cave), 377. 
Sounds which accompany the diffusion of 
gases through a thin septum, the de- 
tection by means of the microphone of, 
W. C. Roberts on, 517. 

♦Space numbers : an extension of arith- 
metic, B. H, Hinton on, 486. 

♦Specific inductive capacity, an account 
of some experiments on, by J. E. H. 
Gordon, 433. 

Spectres photograp^ques, la constitution 
des, quand Paction lumineuse est ex- 
tr$mement couxte, Br. J. Janssen sur, 
445. 

♦Spectroscope of unusually large aper- 
ture, G. J. Stoney on a, 441. 

S^erg^iia, maHna, the stipules of Prof. 

A. Dickson on the, 568. 

Spherical class-cubic with three single 
foci, H. M. Jeffery on the, 490. • 


Spheroidal drops, R. J. Moss on, 489. 

, the cause of travelling motion of, 

G. J. Stoney on, 443. 

, the support of, and allied pheno- 
mena, G. J. Stoney, G. F. Fitzgerald, 
and R. J. Moss on, 441. 

Spottiswoode (W.) on the oscillation- 
frequencies of solar rays, 37 ; on the 
eighteen co-ordinates of a conic in 
space, 462. 

Stanhope “ demonsfiator ” or logical ma- 
chine, Rev. R. Earley on the, 442. 
Stationary tides m the English Channel 
and the North Sea, report on the pheno- 
mena of the, 217. 

Statistics, Economic Science and, Address 
by Prof. J. K. Ingram to the Section of, 
641. 

Steel for structural purposes, report on 
the use of, 157. 

Steering of screw steamers. Prof. 0. 
Reynolds on the, 697. 

of vessels, the effect of propellers 
on the, report on, 419. 

Stevenson ( J.), Livingstonia : the opening 
up of the East African lake district, 
636. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) on the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat, 102. 

Stokes (Prof. G. G.) on mathematical 
tables, 172. 

Stone (W. H.) on the rate of cardiac 
hypertrophy, 608., 

Stoney (B. B.) on recent improvements 
in the port of Bublin, 167 ; description 
of a new lift-bridge for the Midland 
Great Western Railway, over the Royal 
Canal at Newcomen Bridge, Buhiin, 
697. 

Stoney (G. J.) on the oscillation-frequen- 
cies of solar rays, .37 ; ♦on a spectroscope 
of unusually large aperture, 441 ; on 
the cause of travelling motion of 
spheroidal drops, 442. 

and Prof. J. E. Reynolds on the 

absorption spectrum of chlorochromic 
anhydride, 434. 

, G. F. Fitzgerald, and R. J. Moss on 

the support of spheroidal drops and 
allied phenomena, 441. 

Stracbey (Maj.-Gen.) on the datum- 
level of the Ordnance Survey of 
Great Britain, and the tabulation and 
comparison of other datum-marks, 
219. 

Strawberry, some substances obtained 
from the root of the, Br. T. L. Phip- 
son on, 514. 

“ Strike,” the influence of, on the physical 
features of Ireland, E. T. Hardman on, 
641. 

Snccession, chattel and freehold, the 
assimilation of, J. H. Edge on, 663. 
Sugar contained in the neotar of various 
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floweis, tte amounts of, A. S. Wilson 
on, 604. 

*ISun-heat received at the several lati- 
tudes of the earth, taking account of 
the absorption of heat by the atmos- 
phere, with conclusions as to the abso- 
lute radiation of earth-heat into space, 
and the minimum duration of geo- 
logical time, Prof. Haughton on the, 
482. 

Sunspots and rainfall, report on, by C, 
Meldrum, 230, 

Surface tension, G-. F. Fitzgerald on, 
436. 

Survey of Galilee, Lieut. H. H. Kitchener 
on the, 622. 

Symons (G. J.) on underground tem- 
perature 178 ; on the rainfall of Ire- 
land, 692. 


Tait (Br. L.) on the occurrence of a 
sacral dimple and its possible signifi- 
cance, 606. 

Tait (Prof.) on the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, 102 ; on the elasticity of 
wires, 103. 

Tangential equation, a new form of, Prof. 
Casey on 457. 

Taxation, direct, a common measure of 
value in, report on, 220. 

Tea plant, the geographical distribution 
of the, A. Burrell on, 638. 

*Telegraphic apparatus, recent improve- 
ments in, W. H. Preece on, 697. 

Temperature of the earth within, W. 
Morris on the, 466. 

, underground, eleventh report on 

the rate of increase of, downwards in 
various localities of dry land and 
under water, 178. 

Tenby, report on the examination of two 
caves containing human remains in 
the neighbourhood of, 209. 

Thermal conductivities of certain rocks, 
fifth report on experiments to deter- 
mine the, showing especially the geo- 
logical aspects of tlie investigation, 
133. 

Thetines, Prof. E. A. Letts on the, 611. 

Thompson (Prof. S. P.) on certain pheno- 
mena accomp^ying rainbows, 450 ; on 
new magnetic figures, 46Q; on the 
phenomena of binaural auction, 601. 

and Dr. 0. J. Lodge on unilateral 

conductivity in tourmaline crystals, 
496. 

Thomson (Br. A.) on some points in 
the osteology of an infantile gorilla 
skeleton, 59^7 ; on the aberrant form 
of the sacrum connected with Nae- 
geles obliquely contracted pelvis, 
605. 

Thomson (Prof. Sir C. Wyrille) *on the 


^nus HolojfiiSi 671 ; on some deep sea 
radiolarians, 571 ; Address by, to the 
Geographical Section, 613 ,* *on the 
progress of the officii report of the 
“ Challenger ” expedition, 633. 

Thomson (Prof. J.) on instruments for 
measuring the speed of ships, 219 ; on 
the flow of water in unifoim regime 
in rivers and in open channels gene- 
rally, 434 ; on dimensional equations, 
and on some verbal expressions in 
numerical science, 461. 

Thomson (Prof. Sir Wm.) on the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat, 102 ; on arrange- 
ments for taking certain observations 
in India, and observatrns on atmo- 
'"spheric electricity at Madeira, 103 ; on 
the elasticity of wires, 103 ; on patent 
legislation, 157 ; on mathematical 
tables, 172 ; on underground tempera- 
ture, 178;^ on the phenomena of the 
stationary £ides in the English Channel 
and the North Sea, and the value of 
tidal observations in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, 217 ; on the datum-level of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and 
the tabulation and comparison of other 
datum-marks, 219 ; on instruments for 
measuring the speed of ships, 219 ; on 
the effect of propellers on the steering 
of vessels, 419; on Gaussin’s warning 
regarding the sluggishness of ships’ 
magnetism, 496 ; on the influence of 
the (Straits of Dover on the tides of 
the British Channel and the North 
Sea, 639. 

Thomson (Prof. Sir Wm.) and Capt, 
Evans on the tides of the southern 
hemisphere and of the Mediterranean, 
477. 

Thomson (W.) on the estimation of 
mineral oil or paraflSn wax when mixed 
with other oils or fats, 508. 

Tichborne (Br. 0. R. C.) on some pecu- 
liarities of the Vartry water, and on 
the action of that water upon boiler 
plates, 617. 

Tidal observations at Madeira or other 
islands in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
on the value of, 217. 

Tiddemau (R. H.) on the erratic blocks 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, 185 ; 
on the exploration of the Settle Caves 
(Victoria Cave), 377. 

Tides of the British Channel and the 
North Sea, the influence of the Straits 
of Dover on the, Sir William Thomson 
on, 639. 

of the southern hemisphere a’ d of 

the Mediterranean, Capt. Evans and (Sir 
Wm, Thomson on the, 477. 

, stationary, in the English Channel 

and the North Sea, report on the phe- 
nomena of, 217. 
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Tod (Miss I. M.) on the boarding-ont of 
pauper children, 659. 

Topley (Mr.) on the Kentish boring 
exploration, 380. 

Torbay, the relative ages of the raised 
beaches and submerged forests of, W. 
Pengelly on, 531. 

Tourmaline crystals, unilateral conduc- 
tivity in, Prof. S. P. Thompson and Dr. 
0. J. Lodge on, 495. 

Trades unionism, the social aspects of 
J. H. M. Campbell on, 676. 

unionists, some economic fallacies 

of, Prof. J. J. Shaw on, 675. 

Train (W. A.) on the rocks of Ulster as a 
source of water-supply, 537. 

Transfer of land, the simplification of, 
J. H. Edge on, 663. 

*Traquair (Dr. E. H.) on the genus 
Ctenodus (Agassiz), 571. 

Tribe (A.) and Dr. Gladstone on alumi- 
nium alcohols, 508. 

Tristram (Rev. Canon) on the possibility 
of establishing a “ close time ” for 
indigenous animals, 146. 

Tyrone, the metamorphic and intrusive 
rocks of, J. Kolan on, 636. 


Ulster, the rocks of, as a source cf water- 
supply, W. A, Traill on, 537. 

Ultramundane corpuscles, the mutual ac- 
tion of vortex atoms and, Prof. Gt. 
Forbes on, 498. 

Underground temperature, eleventh re- 
port on the rate of increase of, down- 
wards in various localities of dry land 
and under water, 178. 

waters in the Jurassic, New Red 

Sandstone, and Permian formations of 
England, fourth report on the circula- 
tion of the, 382. 

Unilateral conductivity in tourmaline 
crj'stals, Prof. S. P. Thompson and Dr. 
0. J. Lodge on, 495. 


♦Vanadium, some fluor compounds of, 
Prof. H. E. Roscoe on, 507. 

Tartrj' water, on some peculiarities of 
the, and on the action of that water 
upon boiler plates, by Dr. C. R. C. 
Tichbome, 617. 

Ventilation, a system of, by means of 
fans and punkahs worked by com- 
pressed air, for use in hospitals and 
barracks in India and other tropical 
climates, by the Hon. R. C. Parsons, 
710. 

Vexatria, report on the chemistry of, 105. 

♦Vertebrata of the Permian formation 
of Texas, Prof. E. D. Cope on the, 671. 

Vivian (E.) on the etiolation of Kent’s 
Cavern, 124. 


Voltaic action, J. Brown on the theory 
of, 498. 

Vortex atoms and ultramundane corpus- 
cles, the mutual action of. Prof. Gt. 
Forbes on, 498. 


Wake (C. S.) on the primitive human 
family, 692. 

Wallace (Dr. W.) on the best means for 
the development of light from coal- 
gas, 108. 

Wanklyn (Prof. J. A.) and W. J. Cooper 
♦on a method of elementary organic 
analysis by a moist process, 61 7 ; *on 
a direct method for determining the 
calorific power of alimentary sub- 
stances, 605. 

Waterhouse (Capt. J.) on processes of 
map-producing, 628. 

Watson (Sir J.), how to meet the re- 
quirements of population displaced by 
Artizans’ I'wellings Act, 658. 

Watts (Dr. W. M.) on the oscillation- 
frequencies of solar rays, 37. 

Weirs, movable and fixed, with reference 
to the improvement of the navigation, 
mill power, and drainage of flood 
waters of rivers, J. Neville on, with 
especial notice of the River Shannon, 
691. 

Wheeler (W. H.) on the drainage of 
fenland considered in relation to the 
conservancy of the rivers of Great 
Britain, 693. 

Whitaker (W.) on the circulation of 
underground waters 382. 

Wigham (J R.), new application of gas 
for lighthouses, 436 ; a short descrip- 
tion of two kinds of fog signals, 437 ; 
‘a new atmospheric gas machine, 437. 

♦Willett (Mr.) on the Kentish boring ex- 
ploration, 380. 

Williams (W.) on “ Cervus Megaceros,” 
537. 

Williams (W. M.) on the glaciation of Ire- 
land, and the tradition of Lough 
Luxgan, 628. 

Williamson (Dr. A. W.) on patent legis- 
lation, 167. 

Williamson (Prof. W. C.) on the supposed 
radiolarians and diatoms of the car- 
boniferous rocks, 534. 

Willemcsda group of the Crustacea, C. S. 
Bate on the, 561. 

♦Willis (W., jun.) on a new process of 
photo-chemical printing in metallic 
platinum, 618. 

, Wills (T.) on the best means for the 
development of light from coal-gas, 
108. 

Wilson (A. S.) on the amounts of sugar 
contained in the nectar of various 

1 flowers, 604 ; on the association of an 
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inconspicuous corolla with prot eroge- 
nous dichogamy in insect-fertilised 
flowers, 564 ; on the nectar of flowers, 
567 ; on some dimorphic plants, 568 ; 
on some mechanical arrangements 
subserving cross-fertilisation of plants 
by insects, 568. 

♦Wilson (Piof. D.) on some American 
illustrations of new varieties of man, 
583. 

♦Wilson (Major) on Cyprus, 637. 

Wind power, the use of, for raising 
water, disposal of sewage, and drain- 
age, with special reference to Ireland, 
J. Price on, 709. 


Woodward (0. J.) on the erratic blocks 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, 185. 

Wright (Dr. 0. B. A.) on the chemistry 
of some of the lesser-known alkaloids, 
especially veratria and bebeerine, 105. 

♦Wryneck obtained in Ireland, exhibi- 
tion of a, by A. E. Jacob, 572. 

Wynne (A. B.) on underground tempera- 
ture, 178. 


Zoological station at Naples, report of 
the Committee appointed to arrange 
with Dr. Dohrn for the occupation of 
a table at the, 149. 
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Terrestrial Magnetism and Meteorology Reports of Committees appointed to provide 

Meteorological Instruments for the use of M, Agassiz and Mr. M'Cord ; Report of 

a Committee appointed to superintend the Reduction of Meteorological Observations * 
—Report of a Committee for revising the Nomenclature of the Stars Report of a 
Committee for obtaining Instruments and Regmters to record Shocks and Earthquakes 
in Scotland and Ireland ;— Rej^rt of a Committee on the Preservation of Veo-S^ative 
Powers in Seeds;— Dr. Hodgkin, on Inquiries into the Races of Man;— Report of the 
Committee appointed to report how far the Desiderata in our knowledge of the Con- 
dition of the Upper Strata of the Atmosphere may be supplied by me^s of Accents 
in Balloons or otherwise, to ascertain the probable expense of such Experiments and 
to draw up Directions for Observeis in such circumstances ;— R. Owen, Report on 
British Fossil Reptiles Reports on the Determination of the Mean Value of Rail- 
way Constants:— Dr. D. Laxdner, Second and concluding Report on the Determi- 
nation of the Mean Value of Railway Constants;— E. Woods, Report on Railway 
Constants;— Report of a Committee on the Construction of a Constant Indicator for 
Steam Engines. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Whewell’s Address and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. ’ 


PROCBBDIlirGS OF the TWELFTH MEETDTG, at Manctester 
1842, Ptiblished at 10s. 6c?. ’ 

Costents:— Eeport of the Committee appointed to conduct the co-oneration of 
the British Association in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical and Meteorolosieal 
Obsen-ations Dr. J. Kichardson, Eeport on the present Sta+e of the Ichthyoloer 
of New Zealand;— W. S. Hams, Eeport on the Progress of Meteorological Olierva 
tions at Plymouth ;— Second Eeport of a Committee appointed to make Esneriments 
on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ;—0. Vignoles, Eeport of the Coi^ittee on 
Eailway Sections ;-Eeport of the Committee for the Preservation of Aoi,.,.! anfl 
Vegetable Substances ;— Dr. Lyon Playfair, Abstract of Prof. Liebig’s Eenort on 
Orpnic CheM^ry appUed to Physiology and Pathology ;-E. Owen, Eeport on the 
British Fossil Mammalia, Part 1. ;— E. Hunt, Eesearohes on the Influence of Light on 
the Genniption of Seeds and the Growth of Plants ;-L. Agassiz, Eeport on the 
Possil Pishes of the Devonian System or Old Eed Sandstone ;— W. Pairhaim Annen 
dixto a ReDort on tbe Strenei:h and other Proneri-iAanf nQc+ Tv/svs j p ’ . , 
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quakes m Great Bntam ;-Eeport of a Committee on the construction of a Con^nt 
Indicator for Steam-Engines, and for the determination of the Velooilv of the Pisinn 
of the Self-acting Engine at different periods of the Stroke ;— J. S. Eussell Eenort nf 
V SMpsj-Eeport of a Committee appointed “to considS 
of the Enles by which the Nomendatnre of Zoology may he established on a tmifoim 
^d penn^mt basis r-Eeport of a Committee on the Vital Statistics of K 

Together wi^ tte Trpsaotions of the Sections, Lord Francis Bgerton’s Address 
aud Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. ^ ’ 


™ THIETEEHTH MBETIHG, at Cork, 

PmUshed at 12s, ’ 

CoNT^TS:— Robert Mallet, Third Report upon the Action of Air and Water 
whether fredi or sal^ dear or foul, and at Various TempeXe^, 4^ Cast 



Wrought Iron, and Steel ; — Report of the Committee appointed to conduct the Co- 
operation of the British Association in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical^ and 
Meteorological Observations ; — Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., Report of the Committee 
appointed for the Reduction of Meteorological Observations ; — Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed for Experiments on Steam-Engines; — Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to continue their Experiments on the Vitality of Seeds J. S. Russell, Report 
of a Series of Observations on the Tides of the Frith of Forth and the East Coast of 
Scotland ; — J. S. Russell, Notice of a Report of the Committee on the Form of Ships ; 
— J. Blake, Report on the Physiological Action of Medicines Report of the Com- 
mittee on Zoological Nomenclature ; — Report of the Committee for Registering the 
Shocks of Earthquakes, and making such Meteorological Observations as may appear 
to them desirable ; — Report of the Committee for conducting Experiments with Cap- 
tive Balloons ; — Prof. ‘Vfeeatstone, Appendix to the Report ; — Report of the Com- 
mittee for the Translation and Publication of Foreign Scientific Memoirs; — C. W. 
Peach, on the Habits of the Marine Testacea ; — E. Forbes, Report on the Mollusca 
and Radiata of the iBgean Sea, and on their distribution, considered as bearing on 
Geology ; — L. Agassiz, Synoptical Table of British Fossil Fishes, arranged in the 
order of the Geological Formations ; — R. Owen, Report on the British Fossil Mam- 
malia, Part n. ; — E. W. Binney, Report on the excavation made at the junction of 
the Lower New Red Sandstone with the Coal Measures at Collyhurst ; — W. Thomp- 
son, Report on the Fauna of Ireland: JDiv. Imm^ieh^atob ; — Provisional Reports, and 
Notices of Progress in Special Researches entrusted to Committees and Individuals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections^ the Earl of Rosse’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ihe FOURTEEISTTH MEETING, at York, 1844, 
Puhlished at £1. 

Contents : — ^W. B. Carpenter, on the Microscopic Structure of Shells ; — J. Alder 
and A. Hancock, Report on the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca; — R. Hunt, 
Researches on the Influence of Light on the Germination of Seeds and the Growth 
of Plants; — Report of a Committee appointed by the British Association in 1840, 
for revising the Nomenclature of the Stars ; — Lt.-Ool. Sabine, on the Meteorology 
of Toronto in Canada;--!. Blackwall, Report on some recent researches into the 
Structure, Functions, and Economy of the Armeidea made in Great Britain ; — Earl 
)f Rosse, on the Construction of large Reflecting Telescopes Rev. W. V. Harcourt, 
Report on a Gas-furnace for Experiments on Vitrifaction and other Applications of 
High Heat in the Laboratory; — Report of the Committee for Registering Earth- 
quake Shocks in Scotland; — Report of a Committee for Experiments on Steam- 
Engines; — Report of the Committee to investigate the Varieties of the Human 
Race Fourth Report of a Committee appointed to continue their Experiments on 
the Vitality of Seeds ; — ^W. Faixbairn, on the Consumption of Fuel and the Preven- 
tion of Smoke; — F. Ronalds, Report concerning the Observatory of the British 
Association at Kew; — Sixth Rejwrt of the Committee appointed to conduct the 
Co-operation of the British Association in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical 
and Meteorological Observations -Prof . Forchhammer on the influence of Fucoidal 
Plants upon the Formations of the Earth, on Metamorphism in general, and par- 
ticularly the Metamorphosis of the Scandinavian Alum Slate H. E. Strickland, 
Report on the Recent Progress and Present State of Ornithology ; — T. Oldham, 
Report of Committee appointed to conduct Observations on Subterranean Tempera- 
ture in Leland ; — Prof. Owen, Report on the Extinct Mammals of Australia, with 
descriptions of certain Fossils indicative of the former existence in that continent 
of large Marsupial Representatives of the Order Pachydermata W. S. Harris, 
Report on the working of Whewell and Osier’s Anemometers at Plymouth, for the 
years 1841, 1842, 1843; — ^W. R. Birt, Report on Atmospheric Waves;— L. Agassiz, 
Rapport sur les Poissons Fossiles de PArgile de Londres, with translation;—!. S. 
Russell, Report on Waves;— Provisional Reports, and Notices of Progress in Special 
Researches entrusted to Committees and Individuals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Dean of Ely’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

18?8. 3 B 
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PROOBEDHTG-S of the fifteenth meeting, at Cambridge, 
1845, Published at 12s. 

CoxTEisTS : Seventh Keport of a Committee appointed to conduct the Co-opera- 

tion of the British Association in the System of Simultaneous Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observations;— Lieut.-Col. Sabine, on some Points in the Meteorology 
of Bombay J. Blake, Keport on the Physiological Actions of Medicines Dr. Yon 
Boguslawski, on the Comet of 1843 K. Hunt, Keport on the Actinograph Prof. 
Schonhein, on Ozone Prof. Erman, on the Influence of Friction upon Thermo- 
Electricity Baron Senftenberg, on the Self -registering Meteorological Instru- 
ments employed in the Observatory at Senftenberg;— W. K. Birt, Second Report on 
Atmospheric Waves Gr. R. Porter, on the Progress and Present Extent of Savings’ 
Banks in the United Kingdom ; — Prof. Bunsen and Dr. Playfair, Keport on the Cases 
evolved from Iron Furnaces, with reference to the Theory of Smelting of Iron ;— 
Dr. Richardson, Report -on the Ichthyolo^ of the Seas of China and Japan; — 
Report of the Committee on the Registration of Periodical Phenomena of Animals 
and Yegetables; — Fifth Report of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds; — 
Appendix, &c. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PBOCEEDIITGS OP THE SIXTEENTH MEETING, at Southampton, 
1846, FuhUslied at 15s. 

Contents: — C. C. Stokes, Report on Recent Researches in Hydrodynamics; — 
Sixth Report of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds Dr. Schunck, on the 
Colouring Matters of Madder J. Blake, on the Physiological Action of Medicines ; 
— R. Hunt, Report on the Actinograph; — R. Hunt, Notices on the Influence of Light 
on the Growth of Plants ; — R. L. Ellis, on the Recent Progress of Analysis ; — Prof. 
Forchhammer, on Comparative Analytical Researches on Sea Water ; — ^A. Erman, on 
the Calculation of the Gaussian Constants for 1829 ;— G. R. Porter, on the Progress, 
present Amoimt, and probable future Condition of the Iron Manufacture in Great 
Britain ; — W. R. Birr, Third Report on Atmospheric Waves ; — Prof. Owen, Report on 
the Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton; — J. Phillips, on 
Anemometry ;^Dr. J. Percy, Report on the Crystalline Flags ;— Addenda to Mr. 
Birts Report on Atmospheric Waves. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir R. I. Murchison’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS op the SEVENTEENTH MEETING, at Oxford, 
1847, Fiiblislied at I 85 . 

Contents: — Prof. Langberg, on the Specific Gravity of Sulphuric Acid at 
different degrees of dilution, and on the relation which exists between the Develop- 
ment of Heat and the coincident contraction of Volume in Sulphuric Acid when 
mixed with Water ;—R. Hunt, Researches on the Influence of the Solar Rays on the 
Growth of Plants;— R. Mallet, on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena; — Prof, 
Nilsson, on the Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia; — W. Hopkins, Report on the 
Geological Theories of Elevation and Earthquakes Dr. W. B. Car]oenter, Report 
on the Microscopic Structure of Shells ; — Rev. W. 'V^ewell and Sir James C. Ross, 
Rej>ort upon the Recommendation of an Es^edition for the purpose of completing 
our Knowledge of the Tides ; — Dr, Schunck, on Colouring Matters ; — Seventh Report 
of the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds ; — J. Glynn, on the Turbine or Horizontal 
Water-Wheel of France and Germany; — Dr. R. G. Latham, on the present state and 
recent progress of Ethnographical Philology; — Dr. J. C. Prichard, on the various 
methods of Research which contribute to the Ad^ ancement of Ethnology, and of the 
relations of that Science to other branches of Knowledge ; — Dr. C. 0. J. Bunsen, on 
the results of the recent Egyptian researches in reference to Asiatic and African 
Ethnology, and the Gasification of Languages ; — Dr. C. Meyer, on the Importance of 
the Study of the Celtic Language as exhibited by the Modern Celtic Dialects still 
extant ; — Dr. Max Muller, on the Relation of the Bengali to the Aryan and Aboriginal 
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Languages of India W. R, Birt, Fourtli Report on Atmospheric Waves ; —Prof. W. 
H. Dove, Temperature Tables, with Introductory Remarks by Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine ,* 
— A. Erman and H. Petersen, Third Report on the Calculation of the Gaussian Con- 
stants for 1829. ♦ 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir Robert Harry Inglis’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDmaS OP THE EIQHTEEOTH MEETICTG, at Swansea, 

1848, Fublislied at 9s. 

CoNTEi^TS: — Rev. Prof. Powell, A Catalogue of Observations of Luminous 
Meteors; — J. Glynn, on Water-pressure Engines;— R. A. Smith, on the Air and 
Water of Towns ; — Bight Report of Committee on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ; 
— W. R. Birt, Fifth Report on Atmospheric Waves; — E. Schunck, on Colouring 
Matters ; — J. P. Budd, on the advantageous use made of the gaseous escape from the 
Blast Furnaces at the Ystalyfera Iron Works ; — R. Hunt, Report of progress in the 
investigation of the Action of Carbonic Acid on the Growth of Plants allied to those 
of the Coal Formations ; —Prof. H. W. Dove, Supplement to the Temperature Tables 
printed in the Report of the British Association for 1847 ; — Remarks by Prof. Dove on 
his recently constructed Maps of the Monthly Isothermal Lines of the Globe, and on 
some of the principal Conclusions in regard to Climatology deducible from them ; 
with an introductory iJTotice by Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine ; — Dr. Daubeny, on the progress 
of the investigation on the Influence of Carbonic Acid on the Growth of Ferns ; — J, 
Phillips, Notice of further progress in Anemometrical Researches ; — Mr. Mallet’s 
Letter to the Assistant-General Secretary; — A. Erman, Second Report on the 
Gaussian Constant's Report of a Committee relative to the expediency of recom- 
mending the continuance of the Toronto Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory 
until December 1850. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Marquis of Northampton’s 
Address, and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees, 


PROCBEDIlSrGS of the ISTINETEENTH MEETING, at Birmingliam, 
1849, Fublislied at 10s. 

CoiTTBKTS Rev. Prof. Powell, A Catalogue of Observations of Luminous 
Meteors ;— Earl of Rosse, Notice of Nebulas lately observed in the Six-feet Reflector; 
— Prof. Daubeny, on the Influence of Carbonic Acid Gas on the health of Plants, 
especially of those allied to the Fossil Remains found in the Coal Formation ; — Dr. 
Andrews, Report on the Heat of Oomhination ; — Report of the Committee on the 
Registration of the Periodic Phenomena of Plants and Animals ;— Ninth Report of 
Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds; — F. Ronalds, 
Report concerning the Observatory of the British Association at Eew, from Aug. 9, 
3 848 to Sept. 12, 1849;— R. Mallet, Report on the Experimental Inquiry on Railway 
Bar Corrosion ;— W. R. Birt, Report on the Discussion of the Electrical Observations 
at Kew. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Rev. T. R. Robinson’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS or the TWENTIETH MEETING, at Edinburgh, 
1850, Fublislied at 15s. (Out of Print.) 

CONTE2TTS R. Mallet, First Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena ,* — 
Rev. Prof. Powell, on Observations of Luminous Meteors Dr. T. Williams, on the 
Structure and History of the British Annelida ; — T. 0. Hunt, Results of Meteoro- 
logical Observations taken at St. Michael’s from the 1st of January, 1840, to the 31st 
of December, 1849 ; — R. Hunt, on the present State of om: ^owledge of the 
Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations ; — Tenth Report of Committee on Experi- 
ments on the Growth and Vitality of Reeds ; — Major-Gen. Briggs, Report on the 
x\boriginal Tribes of India ; — F. Ronalds, Report concerning the Observatory of the 
British Association at Kew; — E. Forbes, Report on the Investigation of British 
Marine Zoology by means of the Dredge ; — R. MacAndrew, Notes on the Distribution 
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and Range in depth of Mollusca and other Marine Animals, observed on the coasts 
of Spain, Portugal, Barbary, Malta, and Southern Italy in 1849 ; — Prof. Allman, on 
the Present State of our Knowledge of the Freshwater Polyzoa ; — Registration of 
the Periodical Phenomena of Plants and Animals ; — Suggestions to Astronomers for 
the Observation of the Total Eclipse of the Sun on July 28, 1851. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir David Brewster’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDmGS OP the TWEKTY.EIRST MEETING, at Ipswich, 
1851, Published at 16s. 

COKTENTS: — Rev. Prof. Powell, on Observations of Luminous Meteors; — 
Eleventh Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of 
Seeds Dr. J. Drew, on the Climate of Southampton Dr. R. A. Smith, on the 
Air and Water of Towns: Action of Porous Strata, Water, and Organic Matter; — 
Report of the Committee appointed to consider the probable Effects in an Econo- 
mical and Physical Point of View of the Destruction of Tropical Forests; — A. 
Henfrey, on the Reproduct on and supposed Existence of Sexual Organs in the 
Higher Cryptogamous Plants ; — Dr. Daubeny, on the Nomenclature of Organic Com- 
pounds Rev. Dr. Donaldson, on two' unsolved Problems in Indo-German Philology ; 
— Dr. T. Williams, Report on the British Annelida R. Mallet, Second Report on 
the Fads of Earthquake Phenomena ;— Letter from Prof. Henry to Col. Sabine, on 
the System of Meteorological Observations proposed to be established in the Dnited 
States ; — Col. Sabine, Report on the Kew Magnetographs ; — J. Welsh, Report on the 
Performance of his three Magnetographs during the Experimental Trial at the Kew 
Observatory; — F. Ronalds, Report concerning the Observatory of the British 
Association at Kew, from September 12, 1850, to July 31, 1851 ; — Ordnance Survey 
of Scotland. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Airy’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS of the TWENTY-SECOND MEETING, at Belfast, 
1852, Published at 15^. 

Contents : — R. Mallet, Third Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena ; — 
Twelfth Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds; 
— Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1851-52 Dr. 
Gladstone, on the Influence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Powers of Plants : 
— A Manual of Ethnolo^cal Inquiry Col. Sykes, Mean Temperature of the Day, 
and Monthly Fall of Rain at 127 Stations under the Bengal Presidency ; — Prof. J. 
D. Forbes, on Experiments on the Laws of the Conduction of Heat ; — R. Hunt, on 
the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations ; — Dr. Hodges, on the Composition and 
Economy of the Flax Plant W. Thompson, on the Freshwater Fishes of Ulster ;— 
W. Thompson, Supplementary Report on the Fauna of Ireland;— W. Wills, on the 
Meteorology of Birmingham ;—J. Thomson, on the Vort ex-Water- Wheel ; — J. B. 
Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, on the Composition of Foods in relation to Respiration and 
the Feeding of Animals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Colonel Sabine’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS op the TWENTY-THIRD MEETING, at Hull, 
1858, Published at 10s. 6d, 

Contents: — Rev. Prof. Powell, Re]^rt on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 
1852-53 James Oldham, on the Physical Features of the Humber; — James Old- 
ham, on the Rise, Progress, and Present Position of Steam Navigation in Hull ; — 
William Faixhaim, Experimental Researches to determine the Strength of Locomo- 
tive Boilers, and the causes which lead to Explosion ; — J. J. Sylvester, Provisional 
Report on the Theory of Determinants ; — Professor Hodges, M.D.. Report on the 
Gases evolved in Steeping Flax, and on the Composition and Economy of the Flax 
Plant; — ^Thirteenth Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and 
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Vitalily of Seeds ; — Robert Hunt, on the Chemicjal Action of the Solar Radiations ; 
— Dr. John P. Bell, Observations on the Character and Measurements of Degrada- 
tion of the Yorkshire Coast; — First Report of Committee on the Physical Character 
of the Moon’s Surface, as compared with that of the Barth ; — R. Mallet, Provisional 
Report on Earthquake Wave-Transits; and on Seismometrical Instruments; — 
William Fairbairn, on the Mechanical Properties of Metals as derived from repeated 
Meltings, exhibiting the maximum point of strength and the causes of deterioration ; 
— Robert Mallet, Third Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena (continued). 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Hopkins’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

• PROCEEDINGS of the TWENTY-EOURTH MEETING, at Liver- 
pool, 1854, Fuhlished at 18s, 

Contents : — R. Mallet, Third Report on the Facts of Earthquake Phenomena 
(continued); — Major-General Chesney, on the Construction and General Use of 
Efficient Life-Boats ; — Rev. Prof, Powell, Third Report on the present State of our 
Knowledge of Radiant Heat ; — Colonel Sabine, on some of the results obtained at 
the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories; — Colonel Portlock, Report of the 
Committee on Earthquakes, with their proceedings respecting Seismometers ; — Dr. 
Gladstone, on the Influence of the Solar Radiations on the Vital Powers of Plants, 
Part 2 ; — Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Obser\ations of Luminous Meteors, 1853-64 ; 
— Second Report of the Committee on the Physical Character of the Moon’s Surface ; 
— W. G. Armstrong, on the Application of Water-Pressure Machinery ;— -J. B. Lawes 
and Dr, Gilbert, on the Equivalency of Starch and Sugar in Food ; — Archibald 
Smith, on the Deviations of the Compass in Wooden and Iron Ships ; —Fourteenth 
Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Earl of Harrowby’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS of the TWENTY-PIFTH MEETING, at Glasgow, 
1855, Fuhlished at 15s. 

Contents:— T. Dobson, Report on the Relation between Explosions in Coal- 
Mines and Revolving Storms ; — Dr. Gladstone, on the Influence of the Solar Radia- 
tions on the Vital Powers of Plants growing under different Atmospheric Conditions, 
Part 3; — C. Spence Bate, on the British Edriophthalma ; — J. F. Bateman, on the 
present state of our knowledge on the Supply of Water to Towns ; — Fifteenth 
Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growth and Vitality of Seeds ; — Rev. 
Prof, Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1854-66 ; — Report of 
Committee appointed to inquire into the best means of ascertaining those properties 
of Metals and effects of various modes of treating them which are of importance 
to the durability and efficiency of Artillery ; — Rev, Prof. Henslow, Report on Typical 
Objects in Natural History; — A. Follett Osier, Account of the Self -registering 
Anemometer and Rain-Gauge at the Liverpool Observatory ; — Provisional Reports, 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Duke of Argyll’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS of the TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING, at Ckel- 
tenliani, 1856, Fuhlished at 18s. 

Contents: — Report from the Committee appointed to investigate and report 
upon the effects produced upon the Channels of the Mersey by the alterations which 
within the last fifty years have been made in its Banks; — J. Thomson, Inierim 
Report on progress in Researches on the Measurement of Water by Weir Boards ; — 
Dred^ng j^port, Frith of Clyde, 1856 ; — Rev. B. Powell, Report on Observations of 
Luminous Meteors, 1855-1856 ; — Prof. Bunsen and Dr. H. E. Roscoe, Photochemical 
Researches ; — Rev. James Booth, on the Trigonometry of the Parabola, and the 
Geometrical Origin of Logarithms ; — R. MacAndrew, Report on the Marine 
Testaceous Mollusca of the North-east Atlantic and neighbouring Seas, and the 
physical conditions affecting their development ; — P. P. Carpenter, Report on the 
present state of our knowledge with regard to the Mollusca of the West Coast of 
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North America;— T. C. Eyton, Abstract of First Eeport on the Oyster Beds and 
Oysters of the British Shores Prof. Phillips, Eeport on Cleavage, and Foliation in 
Bocks, and on the Theoretical Explanations of these Phenomena, Part 1 Dr. T. 
Wright, on the Stratigraphical Distribution of the Oolitic Echinodennata W. 
Fairbairn, on the Tensile Strength of Wrought Iron at various Temperatures ; ~C. 
Atherton, on Mercantile Steam Transport Economy J. S. Bowerbank, on the Vital 
Po-wers of the Spongiadae Eeport of a Committee upon the Experiments con- 
ducted a" Stormontfield, near Perth, for the artificial propagation of Salmon Pro- 
visional Eeport on the Measurement of Ships for Tonnage On Typical Forms of 
Minerals, Plants and Animals for Museums J. Thomson, Interim Eeport on Pro- 
aress in Eesearches on the Measurement of Water by Weir Boards E. Mallet, on 
Observations with the Seismometer A. Cayley, on the Progress of Theoretical 
Dynamics Eeport of a Committee appointed to consider the formation of a 
Catalogue of Philosophical Memoirs. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dr. Daubeny’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PEOCEEDIISrGS of the TWE^TY-SEYENTH MEETING, at 
Dublin, 1857, Published at 155. 

Contexts : — A. Cayley, Eeport on the recent progress of Theoretical Dynamics ; 
— Sixteenth and Final Report of Committee on Experiments on the Growtli and 
Vitality of Seeds j — James Oldham, C.E., continuation of Eeport on Steam Navigation 
at Hull ; — Report of a Committee on the Defects of the present methods of Measur- 
ing and Registering the Tonnage of Shipping, as also of Marine Engine-Power, and 
to frame more perfect rules, in order that a correct and uniform principle may be 
adopted to estimate the Actual Carrying Capabilities and Working -power of Steam 
Ships ; — Robert Were Fox, Eeport on the Temperature of some Deep Mimes in Com- 

— a 0 pi 4. 1^^| ^ Igfj ^ 1 

wall ; — Dr. G. Plarr, de quelques Transformations de la Somme - \y t~\ u. 1 

a 4tant entier negatif, et de quelques cas dans lesquels cette somme est exprimable 
par une combinaison de factorielles, la notation a^\ + ^ dtsignant le produil dcs 
facteuis a (a+1) (a + 2) &c. ...(a-rf -1); — G. Dickie, M.D., Report on the Marine 
Zoology of Strangford Lough, County Down, and corresponding part of the Msh 
Channel Charles Atherton, Suggestions for Statistical Inquiry into the Extent to 
which Mercantile Steam Transport Economy is effected by the Oonstructiv e Type of 
Shipping, as respects the Proportions of Length, Breadth, and Depth ; — J. S. Bower- 
banh, Further Eeport on the Vitality of the Spnngiadas ; — Dr. John P. Hodges, on 
Flax ; — Major-General Sahine, Eeport of the Committee on the Magnetic Survey of 
Great Britain ; — Eev. Baden Powell, Eeport on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 
1856-57 : — C. Vignoles, on the Adaptation of Suspension Bridges to .sustain the 
passage of Railway Trains; — Prof. W, A. Miller, on Electro-Chemistry; — John 
Simpson, Results of Thermometrical Observations made at the Phnfs Wintering- 
place, Point Barrow, latitude 71° 2r N., long. 156° 17'W., in 1852-54; — Charles 
James Hargreave, on the Algebraic Couple; and on the Equivalents of Indetermi- 
nate Expressions ; — Thomas Grubb, Eeport on the Improvement of Telescope and 
Equatorial Moilntings ; — Prof. James Buckman, Eeport on the Experimental Plots 
in the Botanical Garden of the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester ; — William 
Fairbairn, on the Resistance of Tubes to Collapse ; — George C. Hyndman, Eeport of 
the Proceedings of the Belfast Dredging Committee ; — Peter W. Barlow, on the 
Mechanical Effect of combining Girders and Suspension Chains, and a Comparison 
of the Weight of Metal in Ordinary and Suspension Girders, to produce equal de- 
flections with a given load ; — J. Park Harrison, Evidences of Lunar Influence on 
Temperature : — Report on the Animal and Vegetable Products imported into Liver- 
pool from the yeax 1851 to 1855 (inclusive) ; — Andrew Henderson, Report on the Sta- 
tistics of Life-boats and Fishing-boats on the Coasts of the United fongdom. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Eev. H. Lloyd’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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PROCEEDmGS OF the TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING, at Leeds, 
September 185d, FMislied at 20s, 

Contents : — K. Mallet, Fourth Eeport upon the Facts and Theory of Earthquake 
Phenomena; — Rev. Prof. Powell, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1857, 
1858 ; — R. H. Meade, on some Points in the Anatomy ot the Araneideaor true Spiders, 
especially on the internal structure of their Spinning Organs ; — W. Fairhairn, Report 
of the Committee on the Patent Laws ; — S. Eddy, on the Lead Mining Districts ot 
Yorkshire ; — W. Fairhairn, on the Collapse of Glass Globes and Cylinders ; — Dr. E. 
Perceval Wright and Prof. J. Reay Greene, Report on the Marine Fauna of the South 
and West Coasts of Ireland ; — Prof. J. Thomson, on Experiments on the Measurement 
of Water by Triangular Notches in Weir Boards ; — Major-General Sabine, Report of 
the Committee on the Magnetic Survey of Great Britain ; — Michael Connel and 
William Keddie, Report on Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances imported 
from Foreign Countries into the Clyde (including the Ports of Glasgow, Greenock, 
and Port Glasgow) in the years 1853, 1854, 1865, 1856, and 1837 ; — Report of the- 
Committee on Shipping Statistics Rev. H. Lloyd, D.D., Notice of the Instruments 
employed in the Magnetic Survey of Ireland, with some of the Results ; — Prof. J. R. 
Kinahan, Report of Dublin Dredging Committee, appointed 1857-58 ; — Prof. J. R. 
Kinahan, Report on Crustacea of Dublin District ; — Andrew Henderson, on River 
Steamers, their Form, Construction, and Fittings, with reference to the necessity hr 
improving the present means of ShMlow- Water Navigation on the Rivers of British 
India ; — George C. Eyndman, Report of the Belfast Dredging Committee ; — ^Appendix 
to Mr. Vignoles’ Paper “ On the Adaptation of Suspension Bridges to sustain the 
passage of Railway Trains; "—Report of the Joint Committee of the Royal Society 
and the British Association, for procuring a continuance of the Magnetic and 
Meteorological Obser\atorie& ; — R. Beckley, Description of a Self-recording Ane- 
mometer. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Owen’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS of the TWENTY-NINTH MEETING-, at Aberdeen, 
September 1859, Fuhlished at 

Contents George C. Foster, Preliminary Report om the Recent Progress and 
Present State of Organic Chemistry ; — Professor Buckman, Report on the Growth of 
Plants in the Garden of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester ; — Dr. A. Voelcker, 
Report on Field Experiments and Laboratory Researches on the Constituents of 
Manures essential to Cultivated Crops; — ^A. Thomson, of Banchory, Report on 
the Aberdeen Industrial Feeding Schools ; — On the Upper Silurians of Lesmahagow, 
Lanarkshire ; — Alphonse Gages, Report on the Results obtained by the Mechanicu- 
Chemical Examination of Rocks and Minerals ; — William Fairhairn, Experiments to 
determine the Efficiency of Continuous and Self-acting Breaks for Pwailway Trains ; — 
Professor J. Pu Kinahan, Report of Dublin Bay Dredging Committee for 1858 -59 j — 
Rev. Baden Powell, Report on Observations of Lnminous Metetu’s for 1858-39 ; — 
Professor Owen, Report on a Series of Skulls of various Tribes of Mankind .inhabiting 
Nepal, collected, and presented to the British Museum, by Bryan H. Hodgson, Esq., 
late Resident in Nepal, (kc., &c. ; — Messrs. Maskelyne, Hadow, Hardwich, and Llewelyn, 
lieport on the Present State of our Knowledge regarding the Photographic Image ; — 
G. C. Hyndman, Report of the Belfast Dredging Committee for 1859 ;— James 
Oldham, Continuation of Report of the Progress of Steam Navigation at Hull ; — 
Charles Atherton, Mercantile Steam Transport Economy as aftected by the Con- 
sumption of Coals ;— Warren De La Rue, Report on the present state of Celestial 
Photography in England ;— Professor Owen, on the Orders of Fossil and Recent 
Reptilia, and their Distribution in Time ; — Balfour Stewart, on some Results of the 
Magnetic Survey of Scotland in the years 1857 and 1858, undertaken, at the lequest 
of the British Association, by the late John Welsh, Esq., F.R.S,: — W- Fairhairn, The 
Patent Laws: Report of Committee on the Patent Laws; — J. Park Hairison, Lunar 
Influence on the Temperature of the Air : — Baltour Stewart, an Account of the Con- 
struction of the Self-recording Magnetographs at present in operation at the Kew 
Observatory of the British Association ;~Professor H. J. Stephen Smith, Report on 
the Theory of Numbers, Part I;— Report of the Committee^on Steamship Performance; 
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— Keport of the Proceedings of the Balloon Committee of the British Association 
appohited at the Meeting at Leeds Prof. William K. Sullivan, Preliminary 
Be^rt on the Solubility of Salts at Temperatures above 100° Cent., and on the 
Mutual Action of Salts in Solution. _ 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prince Albert’s Address, and 
Eecommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PEOCEEDIS'GrS op the THIRTIETH MEETING, at Oxford, June 
and July 1860, Published at 15s. 

Contents: — James Glaisher, Eeport on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 
1859-60 J. E. Kinahan, Eeport of Dublin Bay Dredging Committee ;--Eev. J. 
Anderson, Eeport on the Excavations in Dura Den ; — I^of . Buckman, Eeport on 
the Experimental Plots in the Botanical Garden of the Eoyal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester Eev. E. Walker, Eeport of the Committee on Balloon Ascents Prof. 
W’'. Thomson, Eeport of Committee appointed to prepare a Self-recording Atmo- 
spheric Electrometer for Eew, and Portable Apparatus for observing Atmospheric 
Electricity ; — William Fairbaim, Experiments to determine the Effect of Vibratory 
Action and long-continued Changes of Load upon Wrought -iron Girders j— E. P. 
Greg, Catalogue of Meteorites and Fireballs, fromA.D. 2 to a.b. I860;— Prof. H. J. S. 
Smith, Eeport on the Theory of Numbers, Part 11. Vice-Admiral Moorsom, on the 
Performance of Steam-vessels, the Functions of the Screw, and the Eolations of its 
Diameter and Pitch to the Form of the Vessel ; — Eev. W. V. Hai’court, Eeport on the 
Effects of long-continued Heat, illustrative of Geological Phenomena; — Second 
Eeport of the Committee on Steamship Performance Interim Eeport on the Gauging 
of Water by Triangular Notches ; — List of the Biitish Marine Invertebrate Fauna. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Lord Wrottesley’s Address, and 
Eecommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS op the THIRTY-EIRST MEETING, at Manches- 
ter, September 1861, FiibUsJied at £1, 

Contents : — James Glaisher, Eeport on Observations of Luminous Meteors ; — 
Dr. E. Smith, Eeport on the Action of Prison Diet and Discipline on the Bodily 
Functions of Prisoners, Part 1. Charles Atherton, on Freight as affected by Diffe- 
rences in the Dynamic Properties of Steamships ; — Warren De La Eue, Eeport on the 
Progress of Celestial Photography- since the Aberdeen Meeting B. Stewart, on the 
Theory of Exchanges, and its recent extension ; — Drs. E. Schunck, E. Angus Smith, 
andK. E. Eoscoe, on the Eecent Progress and Present Condition of Manufacturing 
Chemistry in the South Lancashire District; — Dr. J. Hunt, on Ethno-Climatology ; 
or, the Acclimatization of ]\ran ; — Prof. J. Thomson, on Experiments on the Gauging 
of Water hy Triangular Notches; — Dr. A. Voelcker, Eeport on Field Experiments 
and Laboratory Eesearches on the Constituents of Manures essential to cultivated 
Crops ; — Prof, *H. Hennessy, Provisional Report on the Present State of our Knowledge 
respecting the Transmission of Sound -signals during Fogs at Sea ; - Dr. P. L. Sclator 
and F. von Hochstetter, Report on the Present State of our Knowledge of the Birds 
of the Genus A 2 )teryx living in New Zealand ; — J. G. Jeffreys, Report of tlie Results 
of Deep-sea Dredging in Zetland, with a Notice of several Species of Mollusca new 
to Science or to the British Isles ; — Prof. J. Phillips, Contributions to a Report on 
the physical Aspect of the Moon ; — ^W. R. Birt, Contribution to a Eeport on the Phy- 
bical Aspect of the Moon ; — Dr. CoUingwood and Mr. Byerley, Pieliminary Eeport 
of the Dredging Committee of the Mersey and Dee ;— Third Report of the Committee 
on Steamship Performance 'J. G. Jeffreys, Preliminary Eeport on the Best Mode of 
preventing the Ravages of Teredo and other Animals in oui Ships and Harbours ; — 
E. Mallet, Eeport on the Exreriments made at Holyhead to ascertain the Transit- 
Velocity of Waves, analogous to Earthquake Waves, through the local Rock Formations ; 
— T. Dobson, on the Explosions in British Coal-Mines during the year 1859 ;— J. Old- 
ham, Continuation of Eeport on Steam Navigation at Hull ; — Prof. G. Dickie, Brief 
Summary of a Eeport on the Flora of the North of Ireland ; — Prof. Owen, on the 
Psychical and Physical Characters of the Mincopies, or Natives of the Andaman 
Islands, and on the Relations thereby indicated to other Races of Mankind ; — Colonel 
bykes. Report of the Balloon Committee; — Major-General Sabine, Eeport on the Re- 
petition of the Magnetic Survey of England Interim Eeport of the Committee for 
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Dredging on the North and East Coasts of Scotland ; — W. Fairbairn, on the Resist- 
ance of Iron Plates to Statical Pressure and the Force of Impact by Projectiles at 
High Velocities : — W. Fairbairn, Continuation of Report to determine the effect of 
Vibratory Action and long -continued Changes of Load upon Wrought -Iron Girders ; 
— Report of the Committee on the Law of Patents ; — Prof. H. J. S. Smith, Report on 
the Theory of Numbers, Part III. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Fairbairn’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS op tee THIRTY- SECOND MEETING at Cam- 
bridge, October 1862, Published at £1. 

Contents : — James Glaisher, Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1861- 
62 ; — G. B. Airy, on the Strains in the Interior of Beams ; — Archibald Smith and F. 
J. Evans, Report on the three Reports of the Liverpool Compass Committee ; — Report 
on Tidal Observations on the Humber ; — T. Aston, on Riitied Guns and Projectiles 
adapted for Attacking Armour-plate Defences ; — Extracts, relating to the Observa- 
tory at Kew, from a Report presented to the Portuguese Government, by Dr. J. A. 
de Souza ; — H. T. Mennell, Report on the Dredging of the Northumberland Coast 
and Dogger Bank ; — Dr. Cuthbert Collingwood, Report upon the best means of ad- 
vancing Science through the agency of the Mercantile Marine ; — Messrs. Williamson, 
Wheatstone, Thomson, Miller, Matthiessen, and Jenkin, Provisional Report on Stan- 
dards of Electrical Resistance; — Preliminary Report of the Committee for investiga- 
ting the Chemical and Mineral ogical Composition of the Granites of Donegal ; — Prof. 
H. Hennessy, on the Vertical Movements of the Atmosphere considered in connec- 
tion with Storms and Changes of Weather ; — Report of Committee on the application 
of Gauss’s General Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism to the Magnetic Variations : — 
Fleeming Jenkin, on Thermo-electric Currents in Circuits of one Metal ; — W. Fair- 
bairn, on the Mechanical Properties of Iron Projectiles at High Velocities ; — A. Cay- 
ley, Report on the Progress of the Solution of certain Special Problems of Dynamics; 
— Prof. G. G. Stokes, Report on Double Refraction ; — Fourth Report of the Committee 
on Steamship Performance ; — G. J. Symons, on the Fall of Rain in the British Isles 
in 1860 and 1861 ;-~J. Ball, on Thermometric Observations in the Alps; — J. G. Jef- 
freys, Report of the Committee for Dredging on the North and East Coasts of Scot- 
land ; — Report of the Committee on Technical and Scientific Evidence in Courts of 
Law; — James Glaisher, Account of Eight Balloon Ascents in 1862; — Prof. H. J. S. 
Smith, Report on the Theory of Numbers, Part IV. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, the Rev. Prof. R. Willis’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS of the THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, at New- 
castle-npon-Tyne, August and September 1863, Published at £1 5s. 

Contents : — Report of the Committee on the Application of Gun-cotton to War- 
like Purposes;— A. Matthiessen, Report on the Chemical Nature of Alloys ;— Report 
of the Committee on the Chemical and Mineralogical Constitution of the Granites of 
Donegal, and on the Rocks associated with them ; — J. G. Jetfreys, Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed for Exploring the Coasts of Shetland by means of the Dredge ; — 
G. D. Gibb, Report on the Physiological Effects of the Bromide of Ammonium ; — C. K. 
Aken, on the Transmutation of Spectral Rays, Part I. Dr. Robinson, Report of the 
Committee on Fog Signals ; — Report of the Committee on Standards of Electrical 
Resistance ; — E. Smith, Abstract of Report by the Indian Government on the Foods 
used by the Free and Jail Populations in India ; — A. Gages, S 3 nithetical Researches 
on the Formation of Minerals, icc. ; — R. Mallet, Preliminary Report on the Experi- 
mental Determination of the Temperatures of Volcanic Foci, and of the Temperature, 
State of Saturation, and Velocity of the issuing Gases and Vapours; — Report of the 
Committee on Observations of Luminous Meteors ; — Fifth Report of the Committee 
on Steamship Performance; — G. J. Allman, Report on the Present State of our Know- 
ledge of the Reproductive System in the Hydroida;— J. Glaisher, Account of Five Bal- 
loon ALScentsmade in 1863 ; — P. P. Carpenter, Supplement ary Report on the Present 
State of our Knowledge with regard to the Mollusca of the West Coast of North 
America; — Prof. Airy, Report on Steam Boiler Explosions; — 0. W. Siemens, Obser- 
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vat ion*? on the Electrical Resistance and Electrification of some Insulating Materials 
Tinder Pressures np to 300 Atmospheres ; — C. M. Palmer, on the Construction of lion 
Ships and the Progress of Iron Shipbuilding on the Tyne, Wear, ‘and Tees ; — Messrs. 
Richardson. Stevenson, and Clapham, on the Chemical Manufactures of the Northern 
Distiicts Messrs. Sopwith and Richardson, on the Local Manufacture of Lead, 
Copper, Zinc, Antimony, &ic. : — Messrs. Daglish and Forster, on the Magnesian Lime- 
stone of Durham I. L. Bell, on the Manufacture of Iron in connexion with the 
Northumberland and Durham Coal-field ; — T. JSpencer, on the Manufacture of Steel 
in the Northern District Prof. H. J. S. Smith, Report on the Theory of Numbers, 
Party. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir William Armstrong’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS OF the THIRTY-EODRTH MEETING, at Bath, 
September 1864, Fublislied at 18s. 

C02TTENTS Report of the Committee for Observations of Luminous Meteors ; — 
Report of the Committee on the best means of providing for a Uniformity of Weights 
and Measures ;—T. S. Cobbold, Report of Experiments respecting the Development 
and Migration of the Eutozoa; — B. W. Richaidson, Report on the Physiological 
Action of Nitrite of Amyl J. Oldham, Report of the Committee on Tidal Observa- 
tions G. y. Brady, Report on Deep-sea Dredging on the Coasts of Northumberland 
and Durham in 1861 ; - J. Glaisher, Accoimt of Nine Balloon Ascents made in 1863 
and 1861;— J. G. Jefiieys, Further Report on Shetland Dredgings Report of the 
Committee on the Distribution of the Organic Remains of the North Stafiordshire 
Coal-field Report of the Committee on Standards of Electiical Resistance ;~-G. J. 
Symons, on the Fall of Rain in the British Isles in 1862 and 1863 W. Fairbairn,' 
Preli minar y Investigation of the Mechanical Properties of the pioposed Atlantic 
Cable. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir Charles Lycll’s Address, and 
Piecommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS of the THIRTT-PIETH MEETING, at Birming. 
bam, September 1865, Fiiblislied at 55. 

Contexts J. G. Jeffreys, Report on Dredging among the Channel Isles F. 
Buckland, Report on the Cultivation of Oysters by Natural and Artificial Methods 
Report of the Committee for exploring Kent’s Cavern Report of the Committee 
on Zoological Nomenclature Report on the Distribution of the Organic Remains 
of the North Staffordshire Coal-field ; — Report on the Marine Fauna and FLjra of 
the South Coast of Devon and Cornwall Interim Report on the Resistance of 
Water to Floating and Immersed Bodies;— Report on Observations of Lnminons 
Meteors ;— Report on Dredging on the Coast of Aberdeenshire ;- J. Glaisher, Account 
of Three Balloon Ascents i—Iuterim Report on the Transmission of Sound undtr 
Water G. J. Symons, on the Rainfall of the British Isles W. Fairhaivn, on the 
Strength of Materials considered in relation to the Construction of Iron Shi])s •— 
Report of the Gun-Cotton Committee; — A. F. Osier, on tlie Horary and Diuinal 
Variations in the Direction and Motion of the Air at Wrottesloy, LiverpcTol, and 
Birmmghm B. W. Richardson, Second Report on the Physiological Action of 
certain of the Amyl Compounds ; -Report on further Researches in the Lingula- 
fiags of South Wales:— Report of the Lunar Committee for Mapping the Surface of 
the Moon ;— Report on Standards of Electrical Resistance ; -Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to communicate with the Russian Government respectino* Macr- 
netical Observations at Tifiis ;-Appendix to Report on the Distrilnition of the Verte- 
brate Remains from the North Staffordshire Goal-field ;-H. Woodward, First Report 
on the Stnicture and Classification of the Fossil Crustacea Prof. H. J. S Smith 
Eeport on the Theoiy of Nnmheis, Part YI. ; -Iteport on the best moans of providing 
for a Unrtomity of Weights and Measures, with reference to the interests of Science ; 

2* S'®, ’^’■illiamson, on the Oom- 

posrtion of Gases evolved hy the Bath Spring called King’s Bath. 

Ransactions of the Sections, Prof. Phillips’s Address, and Be- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees, 
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PEOCEEDINGS OF the THIETY-SIXTH MEETING, at Notting- 
liam, Angnst 1866, Fuhlished at £1 4s. 

Contents : — Second Eeport on Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire ; — A. Mattliiossen, 
Preliminary Eeport on the Chemical Nature of Cast Iron ; — Eeport on Observations 
of Luminous Meteors;— W. S. Mitchell, Eeport on the Alum Bay Leaf-bed; — 
Eeport on the Eesistance of Water to Floating and Immersed Bodies ; — Dr. Norris, 
Eeport on Muscular Irritability; — Dr. Eichardson, Eeport on the Physiological 
Action of certain compounds of Amyl and Ethyl ;“-H. Woodward, Second Eeport on 
the Structure and Classification of the Fossil Crustacea ;— Second Eeport on 
the “ Menevian Group,” and the other Formations at St. David's, Pembrokeshire ; 
— J. G. Jeffreys, Eeport on Dredging among the Hebrides; — Eev. A. M. Norman, 
Eeport on the Coasts of the Hebrides, Part 11. ; — J. Alder, Notices of some Inveite-. 
brata, in connexion with Mr. Jeffreys's Eeport;— G. S. Brady, Eeport on the 
Ostracoda dredged amongst the Hebrides ; — Eeport on Dredging in the Moray Firlh ; 
— Eeport on the Transmission of Sound-Signals under Water ; — Eeport of the Lunar 
Committee; — Eeport of the Eainfall Committee ;— Eeport on the best means of 
providing for a Uniformity of Weights and Measures, with reference to the Interests 
of Science ; — J. Glaisher, Account of Three Balloon Ascents ; — Eeport on the Extinct 
Birds of the Mascarene Islands ; — Eeport on the Penetration of Iron-clad Ships by 
Steel Shot J. A. Wanklyn, Eeport on Isomerism among the Alcohols Eeport on 
Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law ; — ^A. L. Adams, Second Eeport on Maltese 
Fossiliferous Caves, &c. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Mr. Grove’s Address, and Ec com- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS of tee THIRTY- SEVENTH MEETING, at 
Dundee, September 1867, Piihlislied at £1 6s. 

Contents ; — Eeport of the Committee for Mapping the Surface of the Moon ; — 
Third Eeport on Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire ; — On the present State of the Manu- 
facture of Iron in Great Britain ; — Third Eeport on the Structure and Classification 
of the Fossil Crustacea ; — Eeport on the Physiological Action of the Methyl Com- 
pounds ; — Preliminary Eeport on the Exploration of the Plant-Beds of North Green- 
land ; — Eeport of the Steamship Performance Committee ; — On the Meteorology of 
Port Louis, in the Island of Mauritius ; — On the Construction and Works of the 
Highland Eailway; — Experimental Researches on the Mechanical Properties of 
Steel : — Eeport on the Marine Fauna and Flora of the South Coast of Devon and 
Cornwall .-—Supplement to a Eeport on the Extinct Didine Birds of the Mascarene 
Islands ; — Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors ; — Fourth Eeport on Dredging 
among the Shetland Isles ; — Preliminary Eeport on the Crustacea, &:c., procured by 
the Shetland Dredging Committee in 1867 : — Eeport on the Foraminifera obtained 
in the Shetland Seas; — Second Eeport of the Eainfall Committee: — Eeport on ilio 
best means of providing for a Uniformity of Weights and Measures, with reference 
to the interests of Science ;— Eeport on Standards of Electrical Eesibtance. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, and Recommendations of the 
Association and its Committees. 

^ PROCEEDINGS of the THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING, at Noi- 
wich, August 1868, FtihlisJied at £1 5s. 

Contents: — Eeport of the Lunar Committee; — Fourth Eeport on Kent's 
Cavern, Devonshire ; — On Puddling Iron ; — Fourth Eeport on the Stnictui-e and 
Classification of the Fossil Crustacea;— Eeport on British Fossil Corals ; — Eeport on 
Spectroscopic Investigations of Animal Substances ; — Eeport of Steamship Perform- 
ance Committee ; — Spectrum Analysis of the Heavenly Bodies ; — On Stellar Spectro- 
metry ; — Eeport on the Physiological Action of the Methyl and allied Compounds : — 
^port on the Action of Mercury on the Biliary Secretion ; — Last Report on Dredg- 
ing among the Shetland Isles ; — Reports on the Crustacea, &c., and on the Annelida 
and Foraminifera from the Shetland Dredgings;— -Report on the Chemical Nature of 
Cast Iron, Part I.; — ^Interim Eeport on the Safety of Merchant Ships and their 
Passengers ; — Eeport on Observations of Luminous Meteors ; — Preliminary Eeport 
on Mineral Veins containing Organic Remains Eeport on the Desirability of 
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Explorations between India and China Report of Rainfall Committee Re- 
port on Synthetical Researches on Orsranic Acids Report on Uniformity of Weights 
and ]^Ieasn^es ; — Report of the Committee on Tidal Observations ; — Report of the 
Committee on Undergronnd Temperature j— Changes of the Moon’s Surface Re- 
port on Polyatomic Cyanides. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dr. Hooker’s Address, and Recom- 
mendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PEOCEBDINGS or the THIETY-lSnN’TH MEETING, at Exeter, 
August 1869, Fublished at 25. 

CONTE2TTS : — Report on the Plant-beds of North Greenland ; — Report on the 
existing knowledge on the Stability, Propulsion, and Sea going qualities of Ships ; 
—Report on Steam-boiler Explosions ; — Preliminary Report on the Determination 
of the Gases existing in Solution in Well-waters The Pressure of Taxation on 
Real Property On the Chemical Reactions of Light discovered by Prof. Tyndall ; — 
On Fossils obtained at Kiltorkan Quarry, co. Kilkenny ; — Report of the Lunar Com- 
mittee Report on the Chemical Nature of Cast Iron ; — Report on the Marine Fauna 
and Flora of the South Coast of Devon and Cornwall ; — Report on the Practicability 
of establishing “ a Close Time ” for the Protection of Indigenous Animals ; — Experi- 
mental Researches on the Mechanical Properties of Steel; — Second Report on 
British Fossil Corals Report of the Committee appointed to get cut and prepared 
Sections of Mountain- Limestone Corals for Photographing ; — Report on the Rate of 
Increase of Underground Temperature; — Fifth Report on Kent’s Cavern, Devon- 
shire ;— Report on the Connexion between Chemical Constitution and Physiological 
Action ; — On Emission, Absorption, and Reflection of Obscure Heat ; — Report on 
Observations of Luminous Meteors ; — ^Report on Uniformity of Weights and Measures ; 
—Report on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage; — Supplement to Second 
Re^rt of the Steamship-Performance Committee ; — Report on Recent Progress in 
Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Functions; — Report on Mineral Veins in Carboniferous 
Limestone and their Organic Contents; — ^Notes on the Foraminifera of Mineral 
Veins and the Adjacent Strata ; — Report of the Rainfall Committee ; — Interim Re- 
port on the Laws of the Flow and Action of Water containing Solid Matter in 
Suspension Interim Report on Agricultural Machinery ; — Report on the Physio- 
logical Action of Methyl and Allied Series ; — On the Influence of Form considered 
in Relation to the Strength of Railway-axles and other portions of Machinery sub- 
jected to Rapid Alterations of Strain: — On the Penetration of Armour-plates with 
Long Shells of Large Capacity fired obliquely ; — Report on Standards of Electrical 
Resistance. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Stokes’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PEOCEEDINGS op the EOETIETH MEETING, at Liverpool, Sep- 
tember 1870, Fullislied at I85. 

Contexts : — Report on Steam-boiler Explosions ;— Report of the Committee on 
the Haematite Iron-ores of Great Britain and Ireland ; — Report on the Sedimentary 
Deposits of the River Onny ; — Report on the Chemical Nature of Cast Iron ;— Re- 
port on the practicability of establishing a “ Close Time ” for the protection of 
Indigenous Animals Report on Standard of Electrical Resistance ; — Sixth Report 
on Kent’s Cavern ; — Third Report on Underground Temperature ; — Second Report of 
the Committee appointed to get cut and prepared Sections of Mountain- Limestone 
Corals ; — Second Report on the Stability, Propulsion, and Sea-going Qualities of 
Ships Report on Earthquakes in Scotland Report on the Treatment and Utili- 
zation of Sewage ; — Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 186i)-70 ; — Report 
on Recent Progress in Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Functions ; — Report on Tidal Ob- 
servations ; — On a new Steam-power Meter ; — Report on the Action of the Methyl 
and Allied Series; — Report of the Rainfall Committee; — Report on the Heat 
generated in the Blood in the Process of Arterialization ; — Report on the best 
means of providing for Uniformity of Weights and Measures. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Huxley’s Address, and Re- 
commendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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PEOCEEDI!NGS of the EOETY-FIEST MEETING, at Edinburgh, 
August 1871, Puhlished at I 65 . 

Contents Seventh Eeport on Kent’s Cavern; — Fourth Keport on Under- 
ground Temperature; — Eeport on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 1870-71 ; — 
Fifth Eeport on the Structure and Classilication of the Fossil Crustacea ; — Eeporl 
of the Committee appointed for the purpose of urging on Her Majesty's Grovemment 
the expediency of arranging and tabulating the results of the approaching CenfaUb 
in the three several parts of the United Kingdom in such a manner as to admit of 
ready and effective comparison ; — Eeport of the Committee appointed for the purpose 
of Superintending the Publication of Abstracts of Chemical Papers ; — Eeport of the 
Committee for discussing Observations of Lunar Objects suspected of change ; — 
Second Provisional Eeport on the Thermal Conductivity of Metals ; — Eeport on 
the Eainfall of the British Isles Third Eeport on the British Fossil Corals 
Eeport on the Heat generated in the Blood during the Process of Arterialization ; 
— Eeport of the Committee appointed to consider the subject of Physiological 
Experimentation ;— Eeport on the Physiological Action of Organic Chemical Com- 
pounds ;— Eeport of the Committee appointed to get cut and prepared Sections of 
Mountain-Limestone Corals; — Second Eeport on Bteam-Boiler Explosions; — Ee- 
port on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ; — Eeport on promoting the Foun- 
dation of Zoological Stations in different parts of the World ; — Prelinainary Eeport 
on the Thermal Equivalents of the Oxides of Chlorine; - Eeport on the practi- 
cability of establishing a “Close Time” for the protection of Indigenous 
Animals ; — Eeport on Earthquakes in Scotland ; — Eeport on the best means of pro- 
viding for a Uniformity of Weights and Measures ; — Eepor*- on Tidal Observations. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir William Thomson's Address, 
and- Eecommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS of the EORTY-SECOND MEETING, at Brighton, 
August 1872, Puhlislied at £1 4^. 

Contents : — Eeport on the Gaussian Constants for the Year 1829 ; — Second Sup- 
plementary Eeport on the Extinct Birds of the Mascarene Islands ; — Eeport of the 
Committee for Superintending the Monthly Eeports of the Progress of Chernistry ; — 
Eeport of the Committee on the best means of providing for a Uniformity of 
Weights and Measures ; — Eighth Eeport on Kent’s Cavern ; — Eeport on promoting the 
Foundation of Zoological Stations in different parts of the World ;— Fourth Eeport 
on the Fauna of South Devon ; — Preliminary Eeport of the Committee appointed to 
Construct and Print Catalogues of Spectral Bays arranged upon a Scale of Wave- 
numbers ; — Third Report on Steam-Boiler Explosions ; — Report on Observations of 
Luminous Meteors, 1871-72 ; — Experiments on the Surface-friction experienced by 
a Plane moving through Water ; — Report of the Committee on the Antagonism be- 
tween the Action of Active Substances ; — Fifth Eeport on Underground Tempera- 
ture ; — Preliminary Eeport of the Committee on Siemens’s Electrical-Resistance 
Pyrometer : — Fourth Eeport on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ; — Interim 
Eeport of the Committee on Instruments for Measming the Speed of Ships and 
Currents : — Eeport on the EainfaE of the British Isles ; — Eeport of the Committee 
on a Geographical Exploration of the Country of Moab; — Sur Pelimination dcs 
Fonctions Arbitraires ; — Eeport on the Discovery of Fossils in certain remote parts 
of the Korth- western Highlands; — Report of the Committee on Eartl] quakes in 
Scotland ; — Fourth Eeport on Carboniferous-Limestone Corals ; — Eeport of the Com- 
mittee to consider the mode in which new Inventions and Claims for Reward in 
respect of adopted Inventions are examined and dealt with by the different Depart- 
ments of Government ; — Eeport of the Committee for discussing Observations of 
Lunar Objects suspected of change ; — Report on the Mollusca of Europe ; — Eeport of 
the Committee for investigating the Chemical Constitution and Optical Properties 
of Essential Oils : —Eeport on the practicability of establishing a “ Close Time ” fox 
the preservation of Indigenous Animals ; — Sixth Eeport on the Structure and Classi- 
fication of Fossil Crustacea Eeport of the Committee appointed to organize an Ex- 
pedition for observing the Solar Eclipse of Dec. 12, 1871 ; — Preliminary Report of 
a Committee on Terato-embryological Inquiries ; — Eeport on Recent Progress in 
Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Functions Report on Tidal Observations On the 
Brighton Waterworks ; — On Amsler's Planimeter. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dr. Carpenter’s Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF the FORTY-THIRD MEETING, at Bradford, 
September 1873, Fuhlislipd at £1 b$, 

Co^TTEKTS : — Eeport of the Committee on Mathematical Tables ; — Observations 
on the Application of Machinery to the Cutting of Goal in Mines ; — Concluding Re- 
port on the Maltese Fossil Elephants ; — Report of the Committee for ascertaining 
the Existence in different parts of the United Kingdom of any Erratic Blocks or 
Boulders ; — Fourth Report on Earthquakes in Scotland ; — ^Ninth Report on Kent’s 
Cavern ; — On the Flint and Chert Implements found in Kent’s Cavern; — Report of 
the Committee for Investigating the Chemical Constitution and Optical Properties 
of Essential Oils ; — Report of Inquiry into the Method of making Gold-assays ; 
— Fifth Report on the Selection and Nomenclature of Dynamical and Electrical 
Units ; — Report of the Committee on the Labyrinthodonts of the Coal-measures ; — 
Report of the Committee appointed to construct and print Catalogues of Spectral 
Rays ; — Report of the Committee appointed to explore the Settle Caves; — Sixth Report 
on Underground Temperature ; — Report on the Rainfall of the British Isles ; — Seventh 
Report on Researches in Fossil Crustacea ; — Report on Recent Progress in Elliptic 
and Hyperelliptic Functions ; — Report on the desirability of establishing a “ Close 
Time,” for the preservation of Indigenous Animals; — Report on Luminous Meteors ; 

-On the Visibility of the Dark Side of Venus Report of the Committee for the 
Foundation of Zoological Stations in different parts of the World ; — Second Report of 
the Committee for collecting Fossils from North-western Scotland ; — Fifth Report 
on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage; — Report of the Committee on Monthly 
Reports of the Progress of Chemistry ; — On the Bradford Waterworks ; — Report on 
the possibility of Improving the Methods of Instruction in Elementary Geometry ; 
— Interim Report of the Committee on Instruments for Measuring the Speed of 
Ships, &c. ; — Report of the Committee for Determinating High Temperatures'* by 
means of the Refrangibility of Light evolved by Fluid or Solid Substances ; — On a 
periodicity of Cyclones and Rainfall in connexion with Sun-spot Periodicity; — Fifth 
Report on the Structure of Carboniferous-Limestone Corals ; — Repert of the Com- 
mittee on preparing and publishing brief forms of Instructions for Travellers, 
Ethnologists, &:c. ; — Ih-eliminary Note from the Committee on the Influence of Forests 
on the Rainfall ; —Report of the Sub-Wealden Exploration Committee ; — Report of 
the Committee on Machinery for obtaining a Record of the Roughness of the Sea 
and Measurement of Waves near shore ; — Report on Science Lectures and Organi- 
zation ; — Second Report on Science Lectures and Organization. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. A. W. Williamson’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PROCEEDINGS op the FORTY-FOURTH MEETING, at Belfast, 
August 1874, Puhlislied at £\ 6s. 

Contents: — Tenth Report on Kent's Cavern; — Report for investigating the 
Chemical Constitution and Optical Properties of Essential Oils ; — Second Eeport of 
the Suh-Woalden Exploration Committee ; — On the Recent Progress and Present 
State of Systematic Botany ; — Eeport of the Committee for investigating the Nature 
of Intestinal Secretion ; — Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Physics in 
Schools ; — Preliminary Report for investigating Isomeric Cresols and their Deiiva- 
tives ; — Third Report of the Committee for coUecting Fossils from localities in 
North-western Scotland; — Report on the Rainfall of the British Isles ; — On the Bel- 
fast Harbour ; —Report of Inquiry into the Method ol making Gold-assays ; — Report 
of a Committee on Experiments to determine the Thermal Conductivities of certain 
Rocks ; — Second Report on the Exploration of the Settle Caves ; — On the Industrial 
uses of the Upper Bann River ; — Report of the Committee on the Structure and 
Classification of the Labyrinthodont ; — Second Eeport of the Committee for record- 
ing the position, height above the sea, lithological characters, size, and origin of the 
Erratic Blocks of England and Wales, &c ; — Sixth Report on the Treatment and 
Utilization of Sewage ; — Report on the Anthropological Notes and Queries for the 
use of Travellers ; — On Cyclone and Rainfall Periodicities ; — Fifth Report on Earth- 
quakes in Scotland; — Report of the Committee appointed to prepare and print 
Tables of Wave-numbers ; — Report of the Committee for testing the new Pyrometer 
of Mr, Siemens ; — Report to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty on Experi- 
ments for the Determination of the Frictional Resistance of Water on a Surface, 
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&c. ; — Second Report for the Selection and Nomenclature of Dynamical and Elec- 
trical Units ; — On Instruments for measuring the Speed of Ships ; — Report of the 
Committee on the possibility of establishing a Close Time *’ for the Protection of 
Indigenous Animals ; — Report of the Committee to inquire into the economic eifects 
of Combiuations of Labourers and Capitalists ; — Preliminary Report on Dredging on 
the Coasts of Durham and North Yorkshire ; — Report on Luminous Meteors ; — Re- 
port on the best means of providing for a Uniformity of Weights and Measures. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. John TyndalTs Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS of the EORTY-PIETH MEETING, at Bristol, 
August 1875, FvUislied at £1 5s, 

Contents ; — Eleventh Report on Kent’s Cavern ; — Seventh Report on Under- 
ground Temperature ; — Report on the Zoological Station at Naples ; — Report of a 
Committee appointed to inquire into the Methods employed in the Estimation of 
Potash and Phosphoric Acid in Commercial Products ; — Report on the present state 
of our Knowledge of the Crustacea; — Second Report on the Thermal Conduc- 
tivities of certain Rocks Preliminary Report of the Committee for extending the 
Observations on the Specific Volumes of Liquids Sixth Report on Earthquakes 
in Scotland ; — Seventh Report on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage ; — Re- 
port of the Committee for furthering the Palestine Explorations ; — Third Report of 
the Committee for recording the position, height above the sea, lithological 
characters, size, and origin of the Erratic Blocks of England and Wales, &o. ; — 
Report of the Rainfall Committee ; — Report of the Committee for investigating 
Isomeric Cresols and their Derivatives ; — Report of the Committee for investigating 
the Circulation of the Underground Waters in the New Red Sandstone and Permian 
Formations of England ; — On the Steering of Screw- Steamers ; — Second Report of 
the Committee on Combinations of Capital and Labour ; — Report on the Method of 
making Grold-assays;— Eighth Report on Underground Temperature; — Tides in the 
River Mersey ; — Sixth Report of the Committee on the Structure of Carboniferous 
Corals ; — Report of the Committee appointed to explore the Settle Caves ; — On the 
River Avon (Bristol), its Drainage- Area, Sec, ; — Report of the Committee on the 
possibility of establishing a “ Close Time ” for the Protection of Indigenous 
Animals ; — Report of the Committee appointed to superintend the Publication of 
the Monthly Reports of the Progress of Chemistry ;-~Report on Dredging ofi: the 
Coasts of Durham and North Yorkshire in 1874 ; — Report on Luminous Meteors ; — On 
the Analytical Forms called Trees; — Report of the Committee on Mathematical 
Tables Report of the Committee on Mathematical Notation and Printing ;— Second 
Report of the Committee for investigating Intestinal Secretion ; — Third Report of 
the Sub-Wealden Exploration Committee. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Sir John Hawkshaw’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 


PROCEEDINGS of the FORTY-SIXTH MEETING, at Glasgow, 
September 187(>, Published at £1 5s. 

Contents: — Twelfth Report on Kent’s Cavern; — Report on Improving the 
IMethods of Instruction in Elementary Geometry ; — Results of a Comparison of the 
Brilish-xVssociation Units of Electrical Resistance ; — Third Report on the Thermal 
Conductivities of certain Rocks ; — Report of the Committee on the practicability of 
adopting a Common Measure of Value in the Assessment of Direct Taxation ; — 
Report of the Committee for testing experimentally Ohm’s Law ; — Report of the 
Committee on the possibility of establishing a “ Close Time ” for the Protection of 
Indigenous Animals ; — Report of the Committee on the Effect of Propellers on the 
Steering of Vessels ;— On the Investigation of the Steering Qualities of Ships ; — 
Seventh Report on Earthquakes in Scotland ; — Report on the present state of our 
Knowledge of the Crustacea ; — Second Report of the Committee for investigating* 
the Circulation of the Underground Waters in the New Red Sandstone and Permian 
Formations of England ; — Fourth Report of the Committee on the Erratic Blocks of 
England and Wales, &c. ; — Fonrth Report of the Committee on the Exploration of 
the Settle Caves (Victoria Cave) ; — Report on Observations of Luminous Meteors, 
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1875-76; — Report on the Rainfall of the British Isles, 1876-76 Ninth Report on 
Underground Temperature Nitrous Oxide in th6 Graseous and Liquid Slates 
Eighth Report on the Treatment and Utilization of Sewage Improved Investiga- 
tions on the Flow of Water through Orifices, with Objections to the modes of treat- 
ment commonly adopted Report of the Anthropometric Committee On Cyclone 
and Rainfall Periodicities in connexion with the Sun-spot Periodicity Report of 
the Committee for determining the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat Report of the 
Committee on Tidal Observations Third Report of the Committee on the Condi- 
tions of Intestinal Secretion and Movement ; — Report of the Committee for collect- 
ing and suggesting subjects for Chemical Research. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Dr. T. Andrews's Address, and 
Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 

PHOCEBDIITG-S OF THE FORTY-SEVENTH MEBTINO, at Ply- 
moutL, August 1877, Fuhlished at 4s. 

Contents Thirteenth Report on Kent's Cavern Second and Third Reports 
on the Methods employed in the estimation of Potash and Phosphoric Acid in Com- 
mercial Products .-—Report on the present state of our Elnowledge of the Crustacea 
(Part m.) Third Report on the Circulation of the Underground Waters in the New 
Red Sandstone and Permian Formations of England Fifth Report on the Erratic 
Blocks of England, Wales, and Ireland; — Fourth Report on the Thermal CJondncti- 
vities of certain Rocks ; — Report on Observations of Luminons Meteors, 1876-77 ; — 
Tenth Report on Underground Temperatnre ; — Report on the Effect of Propellers on 
the Steering of Vessels ; — Report on the possibility of establishing a “ Close Time ” 
for the Protection of Indigenons Animals ; — Report on some Double Compounds of 
Nickel and Cobalt ; — Fifth Report on the Exploration of the Settle Caves (Victoria 
Cave):— Report on the Datum Level of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain; — 
Report on the Zoological Station at Naples ; —Report of the Anthropometric Com- 
naittee ; — Report on the Conditions under which Liquid Carbonic Acid exists in 
Bocks and Minerals. 

Together with the Transactions of the Sections, Prof. Allen Thomson’s Address, 
and Recommendations of the Association and its Committees. 
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1871. t Ainswoith, William M. The Flosh, Cleator, Carnforth. 

1859. JAielie, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.T. Holly Lodge, Campden 
Hill, London, W. j and Airlie Castle, Forfarshire. 

Aiet, Sir GeoectE Biddele, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., Astronomer Royal. The Royal 01861”^ atoiy, Green- 
wich, S E. 

1871. §Aitken, John. Darroch, Falkirk, N.B. 

Akroyd, Edward. Bankfield, &.lifax. 

1862, tALOOCE:, Sh Rttiheepoei), K.O.B., D.O.L., F.R.G.S, The Athe- 
naeum Club, Pall MaU, London, S.W. 

1861. JAlcock, Thomas, M.D. Side Brook, Salemoor, Manchester. 

1872. *Alcock, Thomas, M.D. Oakfield, Ashton-on-Mersey, Manchester. 

*Aldam, William. Fiickley HaU, near Doncaster. 

Aedersox, Sir James, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Consulting Phy- 
sician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 17 Berkeley-square, London, 

1859. {Alexaoee, General Sir Jamds Eewaed, K.C.B., K.O.L.S., 
F.R,S,E., F.R.A.S.,F.R.G.S. Westerton, Bridge of Allan, N.B. 

1873. -JAlexander, Reginald, M.D. 13 Hallfield-road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

1858. tAEETAJTOER, WnLiAM, M.D. Halifax. 

1850. t Alexander, Rev. William Lindsay, D.D., F.R.S.E. Pinkiebui'n, Mus- 
selburgh, by Edinburgh. 

1867. {Alison, George L. 0. Dundee. 

1850, {Allan, Alexander. Scottish Central Railway, Perth. 

1871. {Allan, G., O.E. 17 Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 

1871. §Allet, Aepree, H., F.O.S, 1 SmTey-street, Sheffield. 

1878. § Allen, John Romilly. 5 Albert-terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 

1861. {Allen, Richard. Didsbury, near Manchester. 

AHen, William. 60 Henry-street, Dublin. 

1852. *AiXE3r, William J. 0., Secretarv to the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution. Ulster Bank, Belfast, 
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1863. JAliliiisen, 0. Elswick Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*ALLMAiir, Geoege J., M.D., F.E.S. L. & E., M.E.LA.,F.L.S., Emeri- 
tus Professor of Natural History in tlie University of Edinbm'gh. 
(Peesideyt Elect.) Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James’s Park, 
London, S-W. ; and Parkstone, Dorset. 

1875. ^Alstok, Eewakd E., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 22a Dorset-street, Portman- 

square, London, W. 

1873. J Ambler, John. North Park-road, Bradford, Yorkshire. ^ 

1876. j Anderson, Alexander. 1 St. James’s-place, Hillhead, Glasgow, 

1878. §Anderson, Beresford. Saint Ville, Ejiliney. 

1850. JAnderson, Charles William. Oleadon, South Shields. 

1850. JAnderson, John. 31 St. Bernard’s-crescent, Edinburgh. 

1874. JAnderson, John, J.P., F.G.S. Holywood, Belfast. 

1876. JAnderson, Matthew. 137 St. Yincent-street, Glasgow. 

1859. JAiseersok', Patrick. 15 King-street, Dundee. 

1875. JAnderson, Captain S., E.E. Jimior United Service Club, Oharles- 

street, St. James’s, London, S.W, 

1870. X Anderson^ Thoinas Darnley. West Dinghy Liverpool. 

^Andrews, Thomas, M.D., LL.D., F.II.S., Hon. F.B.S.E., M.B.I.A., 
F.O.S., Vice-President and Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Queen’s College, Belfast. 

1857. J Andrews, William. The Hill, Monkstown, Go. Dublin. 

1877. §Angell, .John, bl Ducie-grove, Oxford-street, Manchestei*. 

1859. J Angus, John. Town House, Aberdeen. 

1878. § Anson, Frederick H. 9 Delahay-sti’eet, Webtminster, S.W. 
AInsted, Dated Thomas, M.A., F.li.S., F.G.S., F.B.G.S. 1 Priuce’s- 

street, Storey’s-gate, Westminister, S.W.; and Melton, Suffolk. 
Anthony, John, M.B. 6 Greenfield-crescent, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 

Apjohjt, James, M.D., F.II.S., F.C.S., M.B.I.A., Professor of 
Mineralogy at Dublin University. South Hill, Blackrock, Co. 
Dublin. 

1808. JAppleby, 0. J. Emerson-street, Bankside, Southwark, London, S.E. 

1 870. JArcher, Francis, jun. 3 Brunswick-street, Liverpool, 

185p. Archer, Professor Thomas 0., F.R,S.E., Director of the Museum 
of Science and Art, Edinburgh. West Newington House, Edin- 
burgh. 

1874. JArcher, William, F.B.S., M.E.I.A. St. BrendanV, Grosvenor-road 
East, Rathmines, Dublin, 

1851. JArgyll, His Grace the Duke of, K.T.,D.O.L., F.R.S. L.&E., F.G.S. 

Argyll Lodge, Kensington, London, W. ; and Inveraiy, .Irgyle- 
shhe. 

1 '"65. XArmitage, J. XT., Jf.D. 9 jB[u7itns$-row, Scarborough. 

“'01. JArmitage, William. 7 Meal-street, Mosley-street, Manchester. 

' '07. *Armitst€ad, George. Errol Park, Errol, I^.B. 

1 ;:73. §Armstron!]:, Henry E , Ph.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. London Institution, 
Finsbury-circus, London, E.O. 

>78. J Armstrong, James. 28 a Renfield-street, Glasgow. 

1874. JArmstrong, James T., E\0,S. Plym Villa, (jiifton-road, Tuebrook, 
Liverpool. 

Armsti’ong, Thomas. Higher Broighton, Manchester. 

1857. ^iLRMSTROHG, Sir William George, O.B., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

8 Great George-street, London, S.W. ; and Jesmond Dene, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1 871. JAmot, William, F.O.S. St. Margaret’s, Kirkintilloch, N.B. 

1870. JArnott, Thomas Reid. Bramshill, Harlesden Green, London, N. W. 
1853. *Aithui‘, Rev. William, M.A. Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
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1870. *Aslij Dr. T. Linnington. Holswortiiy, North Devon. 

1874 1 Ashe, Isaac, M.B. District Asylum, Londonderiy. 

1873. §Ashton, John. Gorse Bank House, Windsor-road, Oldham. 

1842. ^Ashton, Thomas, M.D. 8 Royal Wells-terrace, Cheltenham, 

Ashton, Thomas. Ford Bank, Didsbury, Manchester. 

18GG. JAshwell, Henry. Mount-street, New Basford, Nottingham. 
^Ashworth, Edmimd. Egerton Hall, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Ashworth, Henry. Turton, near Bolton. 

1861. JAspland, Alfred. Dukinfield, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

1875. ^Aspland,^. Ga&kell. Kilrea, Co. Deny, Mand, 

1861. § Asquith, J. R. Infirmary-street, Leeds. 

1861. JAston, Thomas. 4 Elm-coiu't, Temple, London, E.O. 

1872. §Atchison, Arthm’ T., M.A. 60 Warwick-road, EaiTs Court, London, 

S.W. 

1873. \AtcMBon, D. G. Tyersall H'all, Yoi'hsliire. 

1858. JAtheidion, Charles. Sandover, Isle of Wight. 

1866. JAtherton, J. H., F.C.S. Long-row, Nottingham. 

1865. J Atkin, Alfred. GriflSn s Hill, Birmingham. 

1861. JAtkin, Eli. Newton Heath, Manchester. 

1865. “Atsixsoy, Eninrin), Ph.D., F.C.S. Portesbery Hill, Camberley, 
Surrey. 

1863. ^Atkinson, G. Clayton. 21 W'indsor-teiTace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1861. t Atkinson, Rev. J. A, Long&ight Rectory, near Manchester. 

1858. ^Atkinson, John Hastings. 12 East Parade, Leeds. 

1842. *Atkinson, Joseph Beavington. Stratford House, 113 Abingdon-road, 
Kensington, London, W. 

1858. Atkinson, William. Claremont, Southport, 

1863. ^AxTiTEiLn, Professor J., Ph.D., F.C.S. 17 Bloomsbury-square, 
London, W.C. 

1860. ""Austin-Gourlay, Rev. William E. C., M.A. The Rectory, Stanton 
St. John, near Oxford. 

1865. *Aveiy, Thomas. Church-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1867. JAvison, Thomas, F.S.A. Fulwood Park, Liverpool. 

1878. ■’Aylmer, Sir Gerald George, Bart. Donadea Castle, Kilcock, Co* 
Kildare. 

1877. ^Ayrton, Professor W. E. The Imperial College of Engineering, 
ToMo, J^an. (Care of Mrs. J. C. Chaplin, 98 Palace-gardens- 
terrace, Kensington, London, W.) 

1853. *Ayrton, W. S., F.S.A. Cliffden, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

’Babik-gtoy, Charles Cardale, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 5 Brookside, 
Cambridge. 

Backhouse, Edmund. Darlington. 

Backhouse, Thomas James. Sunderland. 

1863. JBackhouse, T. W’'. W'est Hendon House, Sunderland. 

1877. §0adock, W, F. Badminton House, Clifton Park, Bristol. 
1870.§§Bailey, Dr. F. J. 61 Grove-street, Liverpool, 

1878. §Bailey, John. 3 Blackhall-place, Dublin. 

1865. JBadey, Samuel, F.G.S. The Peck, Walsall. 

1855. JBaOey, William. Horseley Fields Chemical Works, Wolverhampton. 

1866. JBEdllon, Andrew. St. Mary’s Gate, Nottingham. 

1866. jBaillon, L. St. Marv’s Gate, Nottingham. 

1878. §Baily, Walter. 176'Haverstock-hill, London, N.AV. 

1857. jBAiLY, William Hellher, F.L.S., F.G.S., Acting Palaeontologist to 
the Geological Survey of Ireland. 14 Hiune-street ; and Apsley 
Lodge, 92 Rathgar-road, Dublin. 
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1873. §Bain, James. 3 Park-terrace, Glasgow. 

1865. {BAEsr, Rey. W. J. Glenlark Yilla, Leamington. 

*Bainbiidge, Robert Walton. Middleton House, Middleton-in-Tees- 
dale, by Darlington. 

^Badtes, ]&)WABD. Belgi’aye Mansions, Grosvenor-gardens, London, 
S.W, ; and St. Ann’s Hill, Burley, Leeds. 

1858. JBaines, Frederick. Burley, near Leeds. 

1858. {Baines, T. Blackburn. ^Mercury’ Office, ^eds. 

1866. {Baker, Francis B. Sberwood-street, Nottingham* 

1865. {Baker, James P. Wolverbampton. 

1861. *Baker, John. Gatley Hill, Cbeadle, Manchester. 

1865, {Baker, Robert L. Barham House, Leamington. 

1849. "^Baker, William. 63 Gloucestei>-place, Hyde Park, London, W. 
1863.§§Baker, William. 6 Taptonyille, Sheffield. 

1875, *Baker, W. Mills. Moorland House, Stoke Bishop, near Bristol. 
1875. {Baeer, W. Pboctor. Brislington, Bristol. 

1871. ^Balfotje, Frastcis Maitlautd, M.A., F.R.S. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

1871. {Balfour, G. W. Whittinghame, Prestonkirk, Scotland. 

1875. §Balfour, Isaac Bayley, D.Sc. 27 Inverleith-row, Edinburgh. 
■^Balfotje, JoHr?- Hutton, M.D., M.A., F.R.S. L. & E., F.L.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Edinbm’gh. 27 Inveiieith- 
Tow, Edinburgh. 

1878. ^BaH, Charles Bent, M.D. Blaenavon, Monmouthshire. 

*Bali, John, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., M.R.I.A. 10 Southwell-gardens, 
South Kensington, London, S.W. 

1866. *Bail, Robert Stawell, M.A., LL D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Andrews 

Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dubhn, and Royal 
Astronomer. The Observatory, Dunsink, Oo. Dublm. 

1863. {Ball, Thomas. Bramcote, Nottingham. 

1878. §Ball, Valentine, F.G.S. Calcutta, 

*Ball, William. Bruce-grove, Tottenham, London ; and Glen Rothay, 
near Ambleside, Westmoreland. 

1876. {Ballantyne, James. Southcxoft, Rutherglen, Glasgow. 

1870. {Balmain, William H , F.C.S. Spring Cottage, Great St, Helen’s, 
Lancashire. 

1869. {Bamber, Hem*y K., F.C.S. 5 Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, 

Westminster, S.W. 

1874. *Bangay, Frederick .Vrthur. Oheadle, Cheshire, 

1852. {Bangor, Viscount. Castleward, Co. Down, Ireland. 

1870. {Banister, Rev. William, B.A. St. James’s Moiint, Liverpool. 
1861. fBannmnamif James Alexander, Lim^eld HousSf Higher Broughton^ 

near Manohester, 

1806. {Barber, John. Long-row, Nottingham. 

1861. *Barbour, George. Bankhead, Broxton, Chester. 

1859. {Barbour, George F. 11 George-square, Edinburgh. 

*Barhom*, Robert. Bolesworth Castle, Tattenhall, Chester. 

1855. ^Barclay, Andrew. IQlmarnock, Scotland. 

Barclay, Charles, F.S.A. Bury lEll, DorMng. 

1871. {Barclay, George. 17 Coates-crescent, Edinburgh. 

Barclay, James. Oatrine, AyrsMre, 

1852, ^Barclay, J. Gurney. 54 Lombard-street, London, E.C. 

1860. *Barclay, Robert. High Leigh, Hoddesden, Herts. 

1876. ^Barclay, Robert. 21 Park-terrace, Glasgow. 

1868, *Barclay, W. L. 54 Lombard-street, London, E.C. 

1863. ^Barford, James ^ G^e, F.C.S. WelHngton College, Wokingham, 
Berkshire. 
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1S60. ’‘Barker, Eer. Artlmi* Alcock, B.B. East Bridgford EectorV; 
Nottingkam. 

1857. ^Barker, Joim, ]\LD., Curator of the Eoyal College of Siu-geons of 
Ireland. 83 Waterloo-road, Dublin. 

I 860 . JBai-ker. Stephen. 30 Fredeiick-etreet, Edsfbaston, Birmingbam. 

1870. JBaeext, Sir Hetet, KO.B., F.E.S., F.E.G.S. 2o Queen’s-gate- 
terrace, London, S.W. 

1873. fBarlo-w", Crawford, B.A. 2 Old Palace-yard, Westminster, S.W. 

Barlow, Lieut. -Col. Maurice (14th Eegt. of Foot). 5 Great George- 
street, Dublin. 

Barlow, Peter. 10 Lower Moimt-sti*eet, Dublin. 

1857. JBaklow, Petee Wixliam, F.E.S., F.G.S. 2 C Great George-street, 

^Westminster S 

1873. §Baelow, W. H., O.E., F.E.S. 2 Old Palace-yard, Westminster, 

S.W. 

1801. ^Barnard, Major E, Cary, F.L.S. Baitlow, Leckhampton, Chelten- 
ham. 

ISOS. §Bames, Eichard H. (Care of Messrs. Collyer, 4 Bedford-row, London, 
W^.C.) 

Barnes, Thomas Addison. 40 Chest er-streef, Wrexham. 

’^Barnett, Eichard, M.E.C.S. 3 Ileath-terrace, Worcester. 

1859, JBarr, Lieut.-Geueral. Apsleytoun, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

IbOl. ’^Barr, William E., F.G.S. Fernade, Oheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 

1860. JBarrett, T. B. High-street, Welshpool, Montgomery. 

1872. ^Baeeett, W. F., F.E.S.E., 1^LE.I.A„ F G.S., Professor of Physics 

in the Eoyal College of Science, Dublin. 

1874. ^Barrington. E. M. Fassaroe, Braj, Co. AVicldow. 

Ib74. §Bairmgton-Ward, Mark J., M.A., F.L S., F.E.G.S., H.M. Inspector 
01 Schools. St. Winihed’s, Lincoln. 

1866. IBaiTon, William. ElTa'=>ton Xmteiies, Boirowash, Derby. 

Ib58. jBaeet, Eev, Canon, D.D., D.C.L., Piincipal of King’s CoUege, 
London, W.C. 

1862. "Barry, Charles. 15 Pembiidge-sfj[uaie, Bayswater, London, W’. 

Ib75. JBany, John Wolfe. 23 Delahaj -street, Westminster, S.W. 

Barstow, Thomas. Garrow Hill, near York, 

1858. "^Bartholomew, Charles. Castle IDll House, Ealing, Middlesex, W. 
1855. ^Bartholomew, Hugh. New Gaswork*!, Glasuow. 

1858, ’^Bartholomew, William Ilamond. Eidgewa^ House, Cumberland-road, 
Ileadingley, Leeds. 

1873. JBartley, George C. T, Katiunal Penny Bank, 270 Oxford-street, 

London, W. 

1863. *Barton, Edward (27th Inniddllens). Cluuelly, Ii-eland. 

Ib57. {Barton, EoUoit W. Clonelly, Co. Fermanagh. 

1852. {Barton, James. Famdreg, t)undalk. 

1804. {Bartrum, John S. 41 Gay-street, Bath. 

^Bashforth, Eev. Francis," B.D. Minting Ticarage, near Horn- 
castle. 

1876.§§Bassano, Alexander. 12 Montagu-place, London, W. 
1876.§§Bassano, Clement. Jesus College, Camhridere. 

1866. *Basseti, IlEjsnRT. 44 St. PaulVroad, Camden-square, London, 

KW. 

1866. {Bassett, Eichard. Pelham-street, Nottingham. 

1869. {Bastard, S. S. Summerland-place, Exeter. 

1871. {Bastiait, H. Ohaeltot, M.D., M.A., F.E.S., E.L.S., Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy at Uni's ersity College. 20 Queen Anne- 
street, London, W. 

1848. {Bate, C. Spence, F,E.S., F.L.S, 8 Mulgrave-place, Plymouth. 
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1873. ^Bateman, Daniel. Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorksliire. 

1868. tBateman, Frederick, M.D. Upper St. Giles’s-street, Norwick. 

Batemiai?, Jamies, M.A., F.RS., F.E.G.S., F.L.S. 9 Hyde Park- 
gate South, London, W. 

1842. ’^BATEMAisr, John Fkedebic, 0.E.,F.E.S., F.G.S., F.E.G.S. 16 Great 
George-street, London, S.W. 

1864. {Bates, Hbnbt Waxtee, A&sist.-Sec. E.G.S., F.L.S. 1 Savile-row, 
London, W. 

1852. {Bateson, Sir Eohert, Bart. Belyoir Park, Belfast. 

1851. {Bath and Wells, The Eight Eey. Lord Aether Heetet, Lord 
Bishop of. The Palace, Wells, Somerset. 

1869. {Batten, John Winterbotham. 35 Palace-gai’dens-terrace, Kensing- 

ton, London, S.W. 

1863. SBatjeeman, H., F.G.S. 22 Acre-lane, Brixton, London, S.W, 

1861. {Baxendell, Joseph, F.R.A.S. 108 Stock-street, Manchester. 

1867. {Baxter, Edward. Hazel Hall, Dundee. 

1867. {Baxter, John B. Oraig Tay House, Dundee. 

1867. {Baxter, The Eight Hon. William Edward, M.P. Ashclifie, Dundee. 

1868. {Bayes, William, M.D. 5S Brook-street, London, W. 

1851. *Bayley, George. 16 London-street, Fenchurch-street, London, 
E.O. 

1866. {Bayley, Thomas. Lenton, Nottingham. 

1854. XBaylis^ C, 0., M.D. 22 JJevonshire-^^oadj Claughtoriy Birkenhead. 

Bayly, John. Seven Trees, Plymouth. 

1875. ^ Bayly, Eobert. Torr-grore, near Plymouth. 

1870. ""Bawaes, Eobert E., M.A. Christ Church, Oxford. 

Bazley, Thomas Sebastian, M.A. Ilatherop Castle, Fairford, Glou- 
cestershire. 

1860. ■*‘Beu:e, Lionel S., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
in Eling’s College. 61 Grosvenor-street, London, W. 

1872. {Beanes, Edward, F.O.S. The White House, North Dulwich, Surrey, 

S.E. 

1870. {Beard, Eey. Charles. 13 South-hill-road, Toxteth Park, Liver- 

pool. 

*Beatson, William. Chemical Works, Eotherham. 

1855. 'Beaufort, W. Monis, RE.A.S., F.E.G.S., F.M.S., F.S.S. Athenseum 

Club, Pall MaU, London, S.W. 

1801. ’'Beaumont, Eev. Thomas George. Chelmondiston Eectory, Ips- 
wich, 

1871. 'Beazley, Captain George G., F.E.G.S. Army and Nayy Club, Pall 

MaU, London, S.W. 

1859. ^Beck, Joseph, F.E.A.S. 31 OornhiU, London, E.O. 

1864. §Becker, Miss Lydia E. W’’halley Eange, Manchester, 

1860. JBeckles, SAinjEL H., F.E.S., F.G.S. 9 Grand-pai'ade, St. Leonard's- 

on-Sea. 

1806. :j:Beddard, James. Derby-road, Nottingham. 

1870. §Bedeoe, John, M.D., F.E.S. Clifton, Bristol. 

1878. §Bedson, P. PhiUips, D.Sc. Oak Leigh, Marple, near Stockport. 

1873. {Behrens, Jacob. Springfield House, North-parade, Bradford, York- 

shire. 

1865. ^Belatenetz, I., Captain of the Eussian Imperial Navy, F.E.I.G.S., 

M.S.O.M.A., Superintendent of the Compass Observatory, 
Oronstadt. (Care of Messrs. Baring Brothers, Bishopsgate- 
street, London, E.O.) 

1874. {Belcher, Eichard BosweU. BlocMey, Worcestershire. 

1873. a. P. Eoyal Exchange, Manchester. 

1871, §BeU, Charles B. Spring-bank, Hull. 
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1 Trebovir-road, South Keuidnjrton, Loudon, S.W’". 

1875. JBeor, Henry R. Scientific Club, Savile-row, London, W. 

1876. JBergius, W^alter 0. 9 Loudon-terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

1868. JBeekelet, Rev. M. J., M.A., F.L.S. Sibbertoft, Market Ilar- 

borough. 

1863. JBerkley, C. Marley EDll, Gateshead, Durham. 

1848. JBerrin^on, Arthur V. D. W'oodlauds Castle, near Swansea. 

1866, JBerrj^ Rev. Arthur George. Monyash Parsonage, B^kewell, Derb}'- 
*^shire. 

1870, jBerwick, George, M.D. 36 Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 

1862. JBesant, William Hemy, M.A., RR.S. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

1865. ^Bessemer, Henry. Denmark Hill, Camberwell, London, S.E, 

1858 JBest, William. Leydon-terrace, Leeds. 

Bethune, Admiral, O.B., F.R.G.S. Balfour, Fifeshire. 

1876. ^Bettany, G. T., B,A., B.Sc. Oaius College, Cambridge. 

1859. JBeveridge, Ro^rt, M.B. 36 King-street, Aberdeen. 

1874, *Bevington, James B. Merle Wood, Sevenoaks. 

1863, JBewick, Thomas John, F.G.S, Haydon Bridge, Northumberland, 
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*BickerdiIe; Rev. Jolm, M.A. St. Marj^s Vicarage, Leeds. 

1870. JBickerton, A.W., F.C.S. Hartley Institution, Southampton. 

1803. JBigger, Benjamin. Gateshead, Durham. 

1864. JBig^s, Robert. 16 Green Park, Bath. 

1855. XBillinffs, RoheH William. 4 St. Mary's-road^ Canonhwy^ London^ iV. 
Bilton, Rev. William, M. A., F.G.S. IJnited University Club, Suffolk- 
street, London, S.W. 

1877.§§Binder, W. J., B.A. Barnsley. 

1842. BiisiTEY, Edwaed WiLiiAit, F.O.S., F.G.S. Oheetham Hill, Man- 
chester. 

1873. JBinns, J. Arthur. Manningham, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Birchall, Edwin, F.L.S. Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Birchall, Henry. College House, Bradford. 

1866. *Birkin, Richard. Aspley Hall, near Nottingham. 

*Birks, Rev. Thomas lUwson, M. A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 7 Brookside, Cambridge. 

1841. *Bibt, WiLLLVsr Radclifp, F.R.A.S. Ilawkenbury, Pahnerston- 
road, Buckhurst Hill. 

1871. *Bischop, Gustav. 4 Hart-btreet, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 

1868. ^Bishop, John. Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich. 

1866. jBishop, Thomas. Bramcote, Nottingham. 

1877.§§BLiCHi'OED, The Right Hon. Lord, K.O.M.G. Oomwood, Ivy- 

bridge. 

1869. JBlackall, Thomas. 13 Southemhay, Exeter. 

1834. Blackbmm, Bewicke. 14 Yietoria-road, Eensington, London, AY. 

1876. JBlackburn, Hugh, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in the University 

of Glasgow. 

Blackbiume, Rev. John, M.A. Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

Blackburne, Rev. John, jun., M.A. Rectory, Horton, near Chip- 
penham. 

1877. §§BlacMe, J. Alexander. 17 Stanhope-street, Glasgow. 

1859. tBlacMe, John Stewart, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

1876. JBlacltie, Robert. 7 Great Western-terrace, Glasgow. 

1865. *Blaceie, W. G., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 17 Stanhope-street, Glasgow. 

1870. JBlackmore, W. Founders-conrt, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
*Blacewall, Rev. Jornr, F.L.S. Hendre House, near Llanrwst, 

Denbighshire. 

1878. JBlair, Matthew. Oakshaw, Paisley. 

1863. fBlake, C. Carter, D.Sc. AVestminster Hospital School of Medi- 
cine, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, S.AV. 

1840. ’^Blake, Heney AA^ollastoit, ALA., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 8 Devonshire 
place, Portland-place, London, AY. 

1846. "^Blake, AAlUiam. Bridge House, South Petherton, Somerset. 

1878. §Blakeney. Rev. Canon, AI.A. The Vicarage, Sheffield. 

1845. %Blahede\fj Bei\ J. TT., R.D. Ware Yiearage^ nenfordsliire. 

1861. §Blakiston, Alatthew, F.R.G.S. 18 Wilton-crescent, London, S.AV. 
Blakiston, Peyton, AI.D., F.R.S. 140 Harley-street, London, AV. 

1868. JRZauc, Hmry, M.B. 9 Bedfordr-street, Bedford-square, London, W. O, 

1869. JBlanford, W. T., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Geological Survey of 

India. Calcutta. 

^BlojiTEfielt), Rev. Leonaed, M,A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 19 Belmont, 
Bath. 

1878. ^Blood, T. Lloyd, 

Blore, Edward, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., F.S.A, 4 Manchester- 
square, London, W. 

1870. tBlundell, Thomas AA’^eld. Ince Blundell Hall, Great Crosby, Lan- 

cashire. 
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1S59. IBlimt, Sir Charles, Bart. Heaihfield Pai’k, Susses. 

1859. iBlunt, Capt Richard. Bretlands, Ohertsey, Siu*rey. 

Biyth, B. Hall. 135 Greorge-street, Edinburgh. 

1858. *Bl^he, TS^illiaiii. Holland Bank, Church, near i^ccrington. 

1870. JBoardman, Edward, Queen-sti-eet, Norwich. 

1860. §Bogg, Thomas ‘V^'emyss. 2 East Ascent, St. Leonard's, 

1876 §Bogue, Dayid. 192 ‘Piccadilly, London, W. 

lbo9, "Bora, Hexet G., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., F.S.S. North End 
House, Twickenham, 

1871. JBohn, Mrs. North End House, Twickenham. 

1859. iBolster, Rev. Prebendary John A. Cork. 

1876. JBolton, J. 0. Carbrook, Stirling. 

Bolton, R. L. Laurel Mount, Aigburth-road, Liverpool. 

18G6. |Bond, Banks. Low Pavement, Nottingham. 

Bond, Henry John Hayes, M.D. Oanibridge. 

1871. §Bonney, Rev. Thomas George, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. St. 

John’s College, Cambridge. 

1S6G. IBooker, W. H. Cromwell-terrace, Nottingham. 

1861. §Booth, James. Elmfield, Rochdale. 

1861. *Booth, William. Hollybank, Oornbrook, Manchester. 

187G.§§Booth, William IL Trinity College, Oxford. 

18G1. *Borchardt, Louis, M.D. Barton i^'cade, Manchester. 

1849. JBoreham, William "W., F.R.A.S. The Mount, Haverhill, New- 

market. 

1876. ""Borland, W^illiam. 260 West George-street, Glasgow. 

1863. {Borries, Theodore. Lovaine-creseent, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1876. -^Bosanquet, R. H. M., M.A., F.C.S., F.R.S.A. St. John’s OoUege, 
Oxford. 

*Bossey, Francis, M.D. Mayfield, Oxford-road, Redhill, Surrey. 
1SG7. §Botly, William. F.S.A. SalLbiuy House, Ilamlet-road, Upper 
Aoiwood, London, S.E. 

1858. fBotterill, John. Builey, near Leeds. 

1872. jBottle, Alexander. Dover. 

ISGS. {Bottle, J, T. 28 Nelson-road, Great Yarmouth. 

1871. ""Bottomlet, James Thomsoit, M.A.,F.R.S.E., F.C.S. The Univer- 

sity, Glasgow. 

Bottomley, William. 14 Brunswick-gardens, Kensington, London, 

1S7G. §Bottomley, William, jim. 14 Brunswick-gardeub, Kensington, 
London, W. 

1850. {Bouch, Thomas, C.E. Oxford-terrace, Edinburgh. 

1870. {Boult, Swinton. 1 Dale-sti-eet, Livei’pool. 

18GS. {Boulton, W. S. Nor^vich. 

1SG6. §Bourne, Stephen, F.S.S. Abberley, Wallington, Suirey. 

1872. {Bovill, William Edward. 29 James-strect, Buckingham-gate, 

London, S.W. 

1870. {Bower, Anthony. Bowersdale, Seaforth, Liverpool. 

1867. {Bower, Dr. John. Perth. 

1856. ’Bowlby, Miss F. E. 20 Lansdowne-parade, Cheltenham. 

1863. {Bowman, R. Benson. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bowman, William, F.R.S., F.R.O.S. 5 Olifibrd-street, London, 
W^. 

1869. {Bowling, Charles T. Elmsleigh, Prince’s-park, Liverpool. 

1863, {Rotfjron, James. South Stocldi/u-on-Tees. 

1863. §Boyd, Edward Femvick. Moor House, near Durham. 

1871. {Boyd, Thomas J. 41 Moray-plaee, Edinburgh. 

1866. {Boyle, Rev, G. D. Soho fiouse, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
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1872. *Be4:brook, E. W., P.S.A., Bar. A.I. 28 AMngdon-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

18G9. *Braby, Prederick, P.G.S., P.O.S. Mount Henlej, Sydenkam Hill, 
London, S.E. 

1870.§§Brace, Edmund. 3 Spaing-gardens, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

Bracebiidge, Oliarles Holt, F.B.G.S, The Hall, Atherstone, War- 
wickshii’e. 

1861. ^Bradshaw, William. Slade House, Green-walk, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
1842. -^Beaet, Sir Amomo, J.P., P.G.S. Maryland Point, Stratfoid, 

Essex, E. 

3857. ’^Brady, Oheyue, M.E.I.A. Trinity Vicarage, West Bromwich. 
Brady, Bauiel P., M.B. 5 Gaidiner’s-row, Dublin. 

1863, JBeaet, George S. 22 Pawcett-street, Sunderland. 

1862. §Brady, Hes-ry Bowmay, P.B.S., P.L.S., P.G.S. Hillfield, Gates- 

head. 

1875. tBraoge, WiUiarn, P.S.A., P.G.S. Shirle HiU, vSheffield. 

1864. ^Bitiham, Philip, P.O.S. 6 Geoige-slreet, Bath. 

1870, §Braidwood, Dr. Delemere-terrace, Birkenhead. 

1864. §Braikenridge, Bey. George Weare, M.A., P.L.S. Oleyedon, Somerset. 

1865. §Braxwell, Feederice: J., M.I.C.E., P.B.S. 37 Great George- 

sti-eet, London, S.W. 

1872. tBramwell, William J. 17 Prince Albert-street, Bilghton. 

1867. JBrand, William. Milneheld, Dundee. 

1861. *Brandi*eth, Bey. Henry. Dicklebuigh Bectory, Scole, Norfolk. 

1852. JBeizier, J.ufE& S., P.O.S., Professor oi Chemistiy in Marischal Col- 
lege and University of Aberdeen. 

1857. tBrazill, Thomas. 12 Ilolles-street, Dublin. 

1869. *BrIuU)albane, The Eight lion, the Earl of. Taymouth Castle, 

N.B. J and Carlton Club, Pali Mall, London, S.W. 

1873. JBreffit, Edgar, Oastlefoid, near Normanton. 

1868. JBremridge, Elias. 17 Bloomsbury-square, London, W.O. 

1877. §§Brent, Francis. 19 Clarendon-place, Plymouth. 

1860. JBrett, G. Salford. 

1866. JBrettell, Thomas (Mine Agent). Dudley. 

1875. §Briant, T. Hampton Wick, Kingston-on-Thames. 

1867. JBeidgimay, Eencelet. G9 St. Giles's-street, Norwich. 

1870. *Bridson, J oseph B. Belle Isle, Windermere. 

1870. JBrierley, Joseph, O.E. New Market-sti'eet, Blackburn. 

1870. *Beigg, Johk. Broomfield, Keighley, ITorkshire. 

1866. *Briggs, Arthur. Gragg Boyd, liawdon, near Leeds. 

186G.§§Biiggs, Joseph. Barrow-in-Furness. 

1863. ^Bright, Sir Charles Tilstok, C.E., P.G.S., P.B.G.S., P.B.A.S. 

20 Bolton-crardens, London, S.W. 

1870. ifBright, H. A., M.A., P.B.G.S. Ashfield, Knotty Ash. 

Bright, The Bight Hon. Johh, M.P. Bochdale, Lancashire. 

1868. tBRENE, Commander Ltn-desay, Arm}' and Navy Club, Pall MaD, 

London, S.W. 

1878. §Britten, James, P.L.S. Department of Botany, British Museiun, 

London, W.C. 

1842. Broadbmtj Thomas. Marsdeni'-squarej MaTichester. 

1859, *Beoi)Hijest, Berhare Edward. 20 Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, W. 

1847.' JBeodie, Sir Behjahe:^ C., Bai-t., M.A., D.C.L., F.B.S., P.G.S. 
Brockham Warren, Eeigate. 

1834 {Beodie, Key. James, P.G.S. Monimail, Pifeshire. 

1865. {Beodie, Bev. Peter Bellehgee, M.A., P.G.S, Bowington Vicar- 
age, near Warwick. 
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1853. tBi’oniby, J.H., M.A. The Charter House, Huh. 

1878. §Brook, George. Huddersfield, Yorkshii'e. 

*Beooee, Ohakles, M.A., F.II.S., F.RC.S. 16 Fitzroy-square, 
London, W. 

1855. ifBrooke, Edward. Marsden House, Stockport, Cheshire. 

1864. "^Brooke, Hev. J. Ingham. Thornhill Rectory, Dewshury, 

1855. {Brooke, Peter TV^’iHiam. Marsden House, Stockport, Cheshire. 

1878. §Brooke, Sir Victor, Bart., F.L.S. Colek’ook, Brookehorough, Co. 

Fermanagh. 

1863. §Brooks, John Crosse. Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1846, "^Brooks, Thomas. Oranshaw HaU, Rawtenstall, Manchester. 

Brooks, William. Ordfall HiU, East Retford, Nottinghamshire. 
lS74.§§Broom, William. 20 Woodlands-terrace, Glasgow. 

1847. {Broome, C. Edward, F.L.S. Elmhurst, Batheaston, near Bath. 
^Beoo-, Alla^t, F.R.S. 9 Ahei corn-place, St. John’s Wood, 

London, N.W. 

1SC3. ’‘Beow^, Alexatstdeb Ceitm, F.R.S.E,, F.C.S., Professor of 
Ohemibtry in the Unirersity of Edinburgh. 8 Belgrave-crescent, 
Edinhuigh. 

1867. {Brown, Charles Gage, M.B, 88 Sloane-street, London, S.W, 

1855. {Brown, Colin. 192 Hope-street, Glasgow. 

1871. §Brown, Dayid. 93 Ahbey-hill, Edinburgh. 

1863, *Brown, Rev. Dixon. Dnthank Hall, HaltwhisHe, Carlisle, 

1870. JBeowit, Hoeace T. The Bank, Burton-on-Trent. 

Brown, Hugh. Broadstone, Ayrshire. 

1870. ’^Bkowe', J. Campbell, D.Sc., F.O.S. Royal Infirmary School of 

Medicine, Liverpool. 

1876. §Brown, John. Edendeny House, Belfast. 

1859. {Brown, Rev. John Orombie, LL.D., F.L.S. Berwick-on-Tweed. 

1874. {Brown, John S, Edenderry, Shaw’s Bridge, Belfast. 

1863. {Brown, Ralph. Lambton’s Bank, Newcastle-on-T}Tie. 

1871. {Beow^, Roblet, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 26 Goildford- 

road, Albeit-squai’e, London, S.W. 

1868. {Brown, Samuel. Grafton House, Swindon, W’^ilts. 

’"Brown, Thomas. Evesham Lawn, Pittville, Cheltenham. 

■*Brown, V illiam. 11 Maiden-terrace, Dartmouth Park, London, N* 

1855, {Brown, WiUiam. 33 Berkeley-terrace, Glasgow. 

1850. {Brown, William, F.R.S.E. 25 Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 

1865. {Brown, W^illiam. 41a New-street, Birmingham. 

1866. ^Browne, Rev. J. II. Lowdham Vicarage, Nottingham. 

1862. ^Browne, Robert Clayton, jun., B.A. Browne’s Hill, Carlow, Ire- 

land. 

18/2. {Browne, R. Mackley, F.G.S. Northside, St. John’s, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

1875, {Browne, Walter R. Bridgwater. 

1865. "^Browne, William, M.D. The Friary, Lichfield. 

1865. {Browning, John, F.R.A.S. 111 Minories, London. E. 
1855.§§Brownlee, James, jun. 30 Bumbank-gardens, Glasgow. 

1S5S. tJBroionloic, imiarn B. VUla-place, SuU. 

1863. ^Brunei, H. M. 23 Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 

1 ^ Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 

1875. *Brunlees, James, O.E., F.G.S. 5 Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. ^ 

John. 5 Victoria-street, W^estminster, S.W. 

1868. {Betotoj?, T. Latjdee, M.D., F.R.S. 60 Welbeck-street, London, 
W. 

18^8. §Brutton, Joseph. Yeovil. 
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1877.§§Bryant, George. 82 Claverton-street, Pimlico, London, S.W. 

1870. JBryant, G. Sqnier. 15 White Ladies -road, Clifton, Bristol, 

1875.§§Bryant, Miss S. A. The Castle, Denbigh. 

1861. jBiyce, James. York-place, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

Bryce, Rev. R. J., LL.D., Principal of Belfast Academy. Belfast. 
1859. {Bryson, William Gillespie. Cullen, Aberdeen. 

1867. {BtrcciETJOH: Am> Qijeeij’sbbrry, His Grace the Duke of, K.G.,D.O.L., 
F.R.S. L. & E., F.L.S. 'V^itehall-gardens, London, S.W. ; and 
Dalkeith House, Edinbu^h. 

1871. §Btjcb:an, Aiexaitber, M.A., i'.R.S.E., Sec. Scottish Meteorological 

Society. 72 Northumberland-street, Edinburgh, 

1867. {Buchan, Thomas. Strawberry Bank, Dundee. 

BTrcHANAir, Aitdrew, M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
in the University of Glasgow. 4 Ethol-place, Glasgow. 
Buchanan, Archibald. Oatrine, Ayrshire. 

Buchanan, D. 0. Poulton-cum-Seacombe, Cheshire. 

1871. {Buchanan, John Y. 10 Moray-place, Edinburgh. 

1864. §BxrcsxE, Rev. George, M.A. The Reetoiy, Weston-super- 

Mare. 

1865. *Buckley, Henry. 27 AVheeley’s-road, Edgbaston, Bhmingham. 

1848. ^Btjckmak, Professor James, F.L.S., F.G.S. Bradford Abbas, Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshiie. 

1869. {Bucknill, J. C., M.D., F.R S. 39 Wimpole-street, London, W. 

1851. *BircKT027, George Bowdlbr, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.C.S. TV'eycombe, 
Haslemere, Sui’rey. 

1848. ’*‘BiJi)i), James Palmer. Ystalyfera Iron Works, Swansea. 

1875. §Budgett, Samuel. Cotham House, Bristol. 

1871. §Bulloch, Matthew. 11 Park-circus, Glasgow. 

1845. ^Btjnbxtry, Sir Charles James Fox, Bart., F.R.S., P.L.S., F.G.S., 
F.RG.S. Barton Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

1865. {Bunce, John Mackray. * Journal’ Ojffice, New-street, Birming- 

ham. 

1863. §Bunning, T. Wood. Institute of hlining and Mechanical Engineers, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1842. *Burd, John, 5 Gower-street, London, W.C. 

1875. {Burder, John, M.D. 7 South-parade, Bristol. 

1869. {Burdett-Ooutts, Baroness. Sti’atton-street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
1874. {Burdon, Henry, M.D. Clandehoye, Belfast, 

1872. "^Burgess, Herbert. 62 High-street, Battle, Sussex. 

1876. {Burnet, John. 14 Victoria-crescent, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

1859. {Burnett, Newell. Belmont-street, Aberdeen. 
lS77.§§Bunis, David, C.E. Alston, Carlisle. 

1860. {Burrows, Montague, M. A., Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 

1877. §§Burt, J. Kendall Kendal. 

1874. {Burt, Rev. J. T. Broadmoor, Berks, 

1866. ^Burton, Frederick M,, F.G.S, Hkhfield, Gainsborough. 

1864. {Bush, W. 7 Circus, Bath. 

BusheU, Christopher. Royal Assurance-buildings, Liverpool. 

1855. =*Bxjsk, George, F.R.S., V.P.L.S., F.G.S. 52 Harley-street, Caven* 
dish-s<mare, London, W. 

1878. §BirTCHER, J. G., M.A. 22 Collingham-place, London, S.W, 

1857. {Butt, Isaac, Q.C., M.P. 64 Eccles^treet, Dublin, 

1872. {Buxton, Charles Louis. Cromer, Norfolk. 

1870, {Buxton, David, Principal of the Liverpool Deaf and Dumb Institution,. 

Oxford-sti’eet, Liverpool. 

1868. {Buxton, S. Gurney. Oatton Hall, Norwich. 

1872, {Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, Bart, Warlies, Waltham Abbey, Essex, 
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1854 IBtbrlet, Isaac, B.L.S. Seacombe, Liverpool.^ 

AVilliam Bateman. 2 Bank-street, Ip&wicli. 

185’'> iBVine, Terv Rev. James. Ergenagh Rectoiy, Omagk. 

1875. §Bpom, W.^Ascroft, F.G.S. 27 King-street, Wigan. 

1858. §Oail, John. Stokesley, Yorkshire. 

1863. JCail, Richard. Beacousfield, Gateshead. 

1S5S. ’Ouine, Rev. William, M.A. _ Christ Ohui-ch Rectory, Denton, near 
Manchester. 

1876. §§Oaird, Alexander M<Neel. Genoch, Wigtownshire. 

1863. JCaird, Edward. Einnart, Dumbartonshire. 

187G.§§Oaird, Edward B. 8 Scotland-street, Glasgow. 

18G1. *Oaird, James Key. 8 Magdalene-road, Dundee. 

18*55. "^Oaii’d, James Tennant. Belleaire, Greenock. 

1875. JOaldicott, Rev. J. W., D.D. The Grammar School, Bristol. 

1877. §§Caldwell, Miss. 2 Victoiia-terrace, Portobello, Edinbm’gh. 

1868. lOaley, A. J. Korwieh. 

1868. jCaley, W. Norwich. 

1857. JOallan, Rev. N. J., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Maynooth 
College. 

1853. tCalver, Captain E. K., R.N., F.R.S. The Grange, Redhill, Surrey. 

1876. JCameron, Charles, M.D., LL.D., M.P. 1 Iluntly-gardens, Glasgow. 
1857. JCaioiron, Charles A., M.D. 15 Pembroke-road, Dublin. 

1870. fCameron, John, M.D. 17 Rodney-stieet, Liverpool. 

1857. ’^Campbell, Dugald, F.O.S. 7 Quality-court, Chancery-lane, London, 
W^.C. 

1874. ’♦Campbell, Sir George, K.C.S.I., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.G.S. 13 Com- 
waU-gardens, South Kensington, London, S.W. ; and Eden- 
wood, Cupar, Fife. 

Campbell, Sir Ilugh P. II., Bait. 10 Ilill-street, Berkeley-sq^uare, 
London, ; and Maichmont House, near Dimse, Berwick- 
shii’e. 

♦^Campbell, Sir James. 120 Bath-street, Glasgow. 

1876. JCampbell. James A.. 3 Claremont-terrace, Glasgow. 

Campbell. John Archibald, M.D., F.R.S.E. Albyn-place, Edinburgh. 

1872. JOaupbell, Rev. J. R., D.I). 5 Eldon-place, Manninghani-lane, 

Bradford, Yorkshire. 

1859. JCamphell, WTlliam. Dunmore, Argyllshire. 

1871. JOamphell, William Hunter, LL.D. Georgetown, Demerara, British 

Guiana. (Messrs. Ridgway & Sons, 2 W'aterloo-place, London, 

s,^y.) 

Campbell- J oHTbTOT, Alssaseer Robert, F.R.S. S4 St. Georgc^s- 
square, London, S.W. 

1876. §Oampion, Frank, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. The Mount, Duffield-road, Derby. 
1862. *Campiot, Rev. Dr. 'William: M. Queen’s College, Cambridge, 

1868. ^Carm, William. 9 Southemhay, Exeter. 

1873. *0arbutt, Edward Hamer, C.E. " St. Ann’s, Builey, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
"♦Oarew, ’William Henry Pole. Antony, Torpoint, Devonport. 

1877. §§CaTkeet, John, C.E. "3 St. Andrew’s-place, Plymouth. 
lS76.§§Carlile, Thomas. 5 St. James’s-terrace, Glasgow. 

Carlisle, The Right Rev. Hasvet Goonwrsr, D.D., Lord Bishop of. 
Carlisle. 

1861. JOarlton, James. Mosley-street, Manchester. 

1867. JOanniddael, Da\id (Engineer). Dundee. 

1867. JOarmichael, Geoige. 11 Diidhope-terrace, Dundee. 

Carmichael, John T, C. Messrs. Todd ^ Co., Cork. 

1876L ^Oannichael, Neil, M.D. 22 South Cumherland-street, Glasgow. 
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1871. tCiEPEYiEB, Ohaeles. Brunswick-square, Brighton. 

1871. ^Carpenter, P. Herbert. Eton College, Windsor. 

1854. ^Carpenter, Eev. E. Lant, B.A. Bridport. 

1845. JOaepenter, William: B., 0.B.,M.D., LL.D., F.E.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Eegistrar of the University of London. 56 Eegent^s Park- 
road, London, N.W. 

1872. §Oarpeyiee, William Laet, B. A., B.Sc., F.O.S. Winifred House, 

Pembroke-road, Clifton, Bristol. 

1842. ^Carr, William, M.D., F.L.S., F.E.C.S. Lee Grove, Blackbeatli, 
S.E. 

1807. §CAEEirTHEBs, WiLUAM, F.E.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. British Museum, 
London, W.C. 

1861, '^Carson, Eev. Joseph, J).D., M.E,I.A. 18 Fitzvdlliam-place, Dublin. 

1857. JCaetb, Alexandee, M.D. Eoyal Dublin Society, Dublin, 

1868. tCarteighe, Michael, F.O.S. 172 New Bond-street, London, W. 

1866. jOarter, H. H. The Park, Nottingham. 

1855. JCarter, Eichard, C.E., F.G.S. Cockerham Hall, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 
1870. fOarter, Dr. William. 62 Elizabelh-street, Liverpool. 

*CABTiiELL, Eev. James, D.D., F.G.S., Master of Christ’s College. 
Christ College Lodge, Cambridge. 

1878. §Cai’twright, H. S. Magherafelt Manor, Co. DeiTy. 

1870. §Oartwright, Joshua, A J.C.E., Borough SiuTeyor. Bury, Lancashire. 

1862. iOaruHa, Facundo, F.A.S.L. Care of Messrs. Daglish and Co., 8 Hai- 

ring ton-sti’eet, Liverpool. 

1868. JCary, Joseph Henry. Newmarket-road, Norwich. 

1866. JCasella, L. P., F.E.A.S. 147 Ilolborn Bars, London, E.C. 

1871. JCash, Joseph. Bird-grove, Coventry. 

1873. ’'Cash, William. 38 Elmfield-terraee, Saville Park, Halifax. 

Castle, Charles. Clifton, Bristol. 

1874. JOaton, Eiobard, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology at the Liverpool 

Medical School. 18 a Abercromby-squai*e, Liverpool. 

1853. JCator, John B., Commander E.N. 1 Adelaide-stoet, Hull. 

1859. jOatto, Eobert. 44 King-street, Aberdeen. 

1873, ^Cavendish, Lord Frederick, M.P. 21 Carlton House-terrace, London, 
S.W. 

1849. JOawley, Charles Edward. The Heath, Kirsall, Manchester. 

1860. §0atley, Abtheb, LL.D., F.E.S., V.P.E.A.S., Sadlerian Professor 

of Mathemathics in the University of Cambridge. Garden 
House, Cambridge. 

Cayley, Digby. Brompton, near Scarborough.’ 

Cayley, EdwardBliUingdeet. Wydale, Malton, Yoiijshire. 

1871. *0ecil, Lord SackviUe. Hayes Common, Beckenham, Kent. 

1870. tChadbum, C. H. Lord-street, Liverpool. 

1858. ■^Chadwick, Charles, M.D. Lynneourt, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge 

WeUs. 

1860. JOhadwice:, Dayie, M.P. The Poplars, Herne Hill, London, S.E* 
1842. Chadwick, Edwtst, C.B. Eichmond, Surrey. 

1842, Chadwick, Elias, M.A. Pudleston Court, near Leominster. 

1859. JChadvrick, Eobert. Higbbank, Manchester. 

1861. tChadwick, Thomas, Wilmalow Grange, Cheshire, 

^Ohallis, Eev. James, M.A., F.E.S., F'-RA-S., Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. 2 Tnunpinglon- 
street, Cambridge. 

1859. t Chalmers, John InglS. Aldbar, Aberdeen. 

1865, jCHAMBEBLAiN, J. H. Christ Church-buildings, Birmingham. 

1868, X^Jiamherlairifliohert Catton, Noncicli. 

1842. Chamber's, George, High Green, Sheffield. 
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1868. JOIiambers, W. 0. Lowestoft, Sutfolk. 

1877. *01iampeniowiie; Arthur, M.A., F.G.S. Dartington Hall, Totnes, 
Levon. 

♦Champney, Henry Nelson. 4 New-street, York. 

1860. JOhance, A. M. Edghaston, Birmingham. 

1865. *Ohance, James T. Four Oaks Park, Sutton Goldfield, Birmingham. 

1865. §Ohance, Eohert Lucas. Chad Hill, Edghaston, Bhraingham. 

1861. ^Chapman, Edward, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. Frewen Hall, Oxford. 
1877. §Ghapman, T. Algernon. Bm’ghiU, Hereford. 

1866. JOhapman, William. The Park, Nottingham. 

1871. §Chappell, William, F.S.A. Strafford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Wey- 
hri^e Station. 

1874. t Charles, John James, M.A., M.D. 11 Fisherwick-place, Belfast 

1871. {Charles, T. C., M.D. Queeffs College, Belfast. 

1836. Chaeleswobth, Edwaed, F.G-.S. 113a Strand, London, W.C. 
1874. ipCharley, William. Seymour Hill, Bunmurry, Ireland. 

1863. {Charlton, Edward, M.D. 7 Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1866. {Chabnock, Eichabb Stephen, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.E.Q-.S. Junior 

Garrick Cluh, Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C. 

Chatto, W. J. P. Union Cluh, Trafalgar-square, London, S.W. 

1867. *Chatwood, Samuel. 5 Wentworth-place, Bolton. 

1864. {Cheaele, W. B., M.A., M.B., F.E,G.S. 2 Hyde Park-place, Cum- 

herland-gate, London, S.W, 

1874. *Chermside, Lieutenant H. C., B.E. Care of Messrs. Cox & Co., 

Craig^s-court, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 

1872, §Chichester, The Eight Hon. the Earl of. Stamner House, Lewes. 

Chichestee, The Eight Eev. Eichaei) BiTEirpOBD, B.B., Lord 
Bishop of. Chichester. 

1865. *Child, GOhert W., M. A., M.B., F.L.S. Lee Place, Charlhury, Oxon. 
1842. *Chiswell, Thomas. 17 Lincoln-grove, Plymouth-grove, Manchester. 
1863. {Cholmeley, Eev. C. H. Binton Eectory, Salishury. 

1859. {Christie, John, M.B. 46 School-hill, Aberdeen. 

1861. {Christie, Professor E. C., M.A. 7 St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
Chbishson, Sir Eobebt, Bart., M.B., B.C.L., F.E.S.E., Professor 
of Bietetics, Materia Me^ca, and Pharmacy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 

1875. *Christo^er, George, F.C.S. 8 Eectory-grove, Clapham, London, 

1876. *Chbtbtax, G., B.A., Professor of Mathematics, The University, 

St. Andrew’s, N.B. 

1870. §Chtjech, a. H., F.O.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Eoyal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester. 

1860, {Church, William Selby, M.A. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London^ 

E.C. 

1857. {Churchill, F., M.B. Ardtrea Eectory, Stewartstown, Co. Tyrone. 

1868. {Clahburn, W. H, Thorpe, Norwich. 

1863. {C7q29Aa7?2, A. 3 Oj^ord-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1863. {Clapham, Henry. 5 Summerhill-grove, Newcastle-on-T^me. 

1855. §Cr,APHAM, Egbert Calvert. Earsdon House, Earsdon, Newcastle- 
on-T^e. 

1869. §Clapp, Frederick. 44 Magdalen-street, Exeter. 

1857, {Clarendon, Frederick Villiers. 1 Belvidere-place, Mountjoy-square, 
Dublm. 

1859. {Clark, Bavid. Coupar Angus, Fifeshire. 

X Clarky Bamd F. Glasgono. 

1877. *Clark, F. J. 20 Bootham, York. 

Clark, G, T. Bombay 5 and Athenaeum Club, London, S.W. 
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1876. tClark, George W. Glasgow. 

1876. jOlark, Dr. John. 188 Bath-street, Glasgow. 

1861. JOlark, Latimer. 5 Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, London, 
S.W. 

1855. JOlark, Eey. William, M.^. Barrhead, near Glasgow. 

1865. jClarke, Rev. Charles. Charlotte-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1875. jClarke, Charles S. 4 Worcester-terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 

Clarke, George. Mosley-street, Manchester. 

1872. *OiA.EEB, Hyde. 32 St. GeorgeVsquare, Pimlico, London, S.W. 
1875. JClaekb, Johe- HEfruT. 4 Worcester-terrace, CHfton, Bristol. 

1861. *Clarke, John Hope. Lark Hill House, Edgeley, Stociyort. 

1877. §§Clarke, Professor John W* University of Chicago, Hlmois. 

1851. tCiLums, Joshua, F.L.S. Fairycroft, Safiron Walden. 

Clarke, Thomas, M.A. Knedlington Manor, Howden, Yorkshire. 
1861. tClay, Charles, M.D. 101 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

*01ay, Joseph Travis, F.G.S. Rastrick, near Brighouse, Yorkshire. 

1856. *Clay, Colonel William. The Slopes, WaHasea, Cheshire. 

1866. tClayden, P. W. 13 Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 

1875. jClegram, T. W. B. Saul Lodge, near Stonehouse, Gloucester- 

shire. 

1850. tCiEOHOEH, Huoh, M.D., F.L.S., late Conservator of Forests, Madras. 

Stravithie, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

1859. JCleghorn, John. Wick. 

1861. §OiJBLA]srD, JoHisr, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 2 College, Glasgow. 

1857. JClements, Henry. Dromin, Listowel, Lreland. 

JOlerk, !]^v. D. M. Deverill, Warminster, Wiltshire. 

1852. jClibbom, Edward. Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

1873. §01iff, John, F.G.S. Halton, Runcorn. 

1869. tCiOTOED, WiLLiAH Kutoeok, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in University College, London. 
26 Colville-road, Bayswater, London, W. 

1861. R. Bellamy, M.A., F.R,S., F.R.A.S,, Professor of Experi- 

mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Portland 
Lodge, Park Town, Oxford. 

Clonhrock, Lord Robert. Clonbrock, Gtdway. 

1854. tOlose, The Very Rev. Francis, M.A. Oarhde. 

1866. §Olo8E, Thohas, F.S.A. St. JamesVstreet, Nottingham. 

1878. §01ose, Rev. Maxwell, F.G.S. 40 Lower Baggot-street, Dublin. 

1873. fClough, John. Bracken Bank, Keighley, Yorkshire. 

1859. JOlouston, Rev. Charles. Sandwich, Orkney. 

1861. *01ouston, Peter. 1 Park Terrace, Glasgow. 

1863. *01utterbuck, Thomas. Warkworth, Actoagton. 

1868. JCoaks, J. B. Thorpe, Norwich. 

1855. ’*^Ooats, Sir Peter, Woodside, Paisley. 

1855. *Coats, Thomas. Fergeslie House, Paisley. 

Cobb, Edward. 13 Great Bedford-street, Bath. 

1861. *OoBBOLD, John Ohevailier. Holywells, Ipswich ; and Athenseum 
Club, London, S.W. 

1864, JOoBBOLD, T. Spencer, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany 

and Helminthology in the Royal Veterinary College, London. 
74 Portsdown-road, Maida HBI, London, W. 

1864. ^Cochrane, James Henry. Monmouth House, Wellington-terrace, 

Olevedon, Somersetshire, 

1861. ’^Coe, Rev. Charles 0., F.R.G S. Highfield, Manchester-xoad, Bolton. 

1865. JCoghill, H, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

1876. jOoIbourn, E, Riishton. 5 Marchmont-terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

c 
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1853. JColcliester, TTiIliam, F.G.S. Springfield Houfee, Ipswich. 

1868. IColchester, W. P. Bassinghourn, Eojaton. 

1876. §Colebrooke, Sir T. E., Bart., M.P., E.E.G.S. 14 South-street, Park- 
lane, London, lY.; and Ahington House, Abington, N.B. 

1860. xColeman, J. X, F.C.S. 69 St. Georsre’s-place, Glasgow. 

1854. "^Colfox, Yllliani, B.A. Y'^estniead, Bridport, Dorsetshire. 

1878. §Coles, John, Curator of the Map Collection E.G.S. 1 Sayile-row, 
London, "W. 

ISoT. JOolles, Y^illiam, M.D. 21 Stephen Vareen, Dublin. 

1869. {Collier, W. F. TToodtown, Horrabridge, South Devon. 

1854. {CoLLiY(xWooi), Cethbeet, M.A., M.B., F.L.S. 4 Grove-terrace, 
Belvedere-road, Upper Norwood, Sui’rev, S.E. 

1861. ^Collingwood, J. Fredeiick, F.G.S. Anthropological Institute, 4 St. 

Martin’s-place, London, W.C. 

1865. *Collins, James Tertius, Churchfield, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1876. §CoLLTys, J. H,, F.G.S. 57 Lemon-street, Truro, Coinw^. 

1876. §§ Collins, lYilliam. 3 Park-ten‘ace East, Glasgow. 

CoUis, Stephen Edward. Listowel, Heland. 

1868. ^CouTAY, J. J., M.P. Oarrow House, Norwich ; and 108 Cannon- 
street, London, E.C. 

1870. {Coltart, Robert. The Hollies, Aigburth-road, Liverpool. 

Colthurstj John. Clifton^ Bristol. 

1874. {Combe, James. Onniston House, Belfast. 

^CoiMCPTOY, The Yen, Lord Alwyy. Castle Ashby, Northampton- 
shii’e ; and 145 Piccadilly, London, W. 

1846. *Compton, Lord William. 145 Piccadilly, London, 

1852. {Connal, Michael. 16 Lynedock-tenace, Glasgow. 

1871. *Connor, Charles C. Hope House, College Park East, Belfast. 

1876, {Cook, James. 102 North-street, Glasgow. 

1876. *CooEE, CoYRAD AY., C.E. 5 Nelson-terrace, Clapham Common, 
London, S.Y'. 

1863. {CooEE, Edwapj) Y^hliaai:, R.A., E.R.S., E.R.G.S., F.L.S., F.G S 
Glen Andred, Groomhridge, Susses; and Athenceum Club, P.J. 
MaU, London, S.Y". 

1868, {Cooke, Rev. George H. AYanstead Ticarage. near Norwich, 

Cooke, James R., M.A. 73 Blessington-street, Dublin. 

Cooke, J. B. Cavendish-road, Birkenhead. 

ISGS. {CooEE, M. C., M.A. 2 Grosvenor-villas, Upper Holloway, 
London, N. 

1878. §Cooke, Samuel, M.A,, F.G.S. Poona, Bombay. 

Coohe^ Bev. T. X., 3LA. ALagdalen College^ 6 iford. 

Cooke, Sir YTlliam Fothergill. 31 Cattle-Street, Farnbam, SuiTey. 
1850. ^Cooke, AAlUiani Henry, M.A., Q.C., F.S.A, 42 AYinipole-stre*'t. 

London, AA", ; and Rainthorpe Hall, Long Stratton. 

1865, {Cooksey, Joseph. AA’est Bromwich, Bhmingham. 

1863. {Cookson, N. C. Benwell Tower, Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 

1869. jCooling, Edwin, E.R.G.S. Mile Ash, Deihy. 

1850, {Cooper, Sir Heeet, M.D. 7 Chailotte-street, Hull, 

Cooper, James. 58 Pembridge-villat, Bayswater, London, Y". 

1875, {Cooper, T. T., F.R,G.S. Care of Messrs. King Co., Cornhill 

London. E.C. 

ISO^. {Cooper, AA\ J. The Old Palace, Richmond, Surrey. 

1846. {Cooper, AATIliam Yliite, F.B.O.S. 19 Berkeley-fcouare, London,'" 
1878. §Cope, liev. S. Y'. Biamley, Leeds. 

1871. XCogdaad^ Balph, Fh.B. ParsmistowHi Ireland. 

18^. {Copeman, Ed-ward, M.D. Upper King-street, Norwich, 
l66o. {Coppin, John, North Shields. 
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Election. 

1842. Coribett, Edward. Eavenoak, Oheadle-Iitilme; Ckesliire. 

1865. fOorlbett, Joseph Hemy, M D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 

in Queen’s College, Cork 

1870. ^CoETiEiD, W. H., M.A., M.B., F.G.S., Professor of Hygiene and 

Public Health in Universily College. 30 Bolton-row, Mayfair, 
London, W. 

Cory, Eev. Robert, B.D., F.C.P.S. Stanground, Peterborough. 
Cottam, George. 2 \Vinsley-street, London, W. 

1857. JCottam, Samuel. Brazennose-street, Manchester. 

1855. tOotteiiU, Rev. Hemy, Bishop of Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 

1874. ’^Ootterill, J. H., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mechanics. Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, S.E. 

1864. JOoTTON, General Fkederick 0., R.E., C.S.I. 13 Longridge-road, 
Earl’s Court-road, London, S.W. 

1869. JCoTTON, WitLiiLir. Pennsylvania, Exeter. 

*Cotton,"Rev. ‘W^illiam Charles, M.A. Vicarage, Frodsham, Cheshire. 
1876, JOouper, James. City Glass Worlis, Glasgow. 

1876. ICouper, James, jun. City Glass Works, Glasgow. 

1874.§§Courtauld, John M. Bocking Bridge, Braintree, Essex. 

1866. iOourtauld, Samuel, r.R.A.S." 76 Lancaster-gate, London, "W. ; and 

Gosfieid Hall, Essex. 

1834. JCowan, Charles. 38 W est Register-street, Edinburgh. 

1876, jOowan, J. B. 159 Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Cowan, John. Valleyfield, Penn 3 ’cuick, Edinburgh. 

1863. JCowan, John A. Blaydon Bum, Durham. 

1863, tOowan, Joseph, jun. Blaydon, Durham. 

1872. *0owan, Thomas 'William. Hawthorn House, Horsham. 

1873, '^‘Oowans, John. Cranford, Middlesex. 

Oowie, The Very Rev. Benjamin Morgan, M.A., B.D., Dean of Man- 
chester. The Deanery, Manchester, 

1871. tOowper, 0. E. 3 Great George-street, W’^estniinster, S.W, 

1860. jCowper, Edward Alfi’ed, M.I.O.E, 6 Great George-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

1867. *0ox, Edward. 18 Windsor-street, Dundee. 

1867, *Cox, George Addison. Beechwood, Dundee. 

1867. tOox, James. Clement Park, Lochee, Dundee. 

1870. *Cox, James. 8 Ealkner-square, Liverpool. 

Cox, Robert. 25 Eutland-street, Edinbmgh. 

1867. “^^Cox, Thomas Hunter. Duncaise, Dundee. 

1867. JCox, William. Foggley, Lochee, by Dundee. 

1866. *Cox, William H. 50 Newhall-street, Birmingham. 

1871. XCox^ William /. 2 Vaiiburgli-place, Leith. 

Craig, J. T. Gibson, F.R.S.E. 24 York-place, Edinbui’gh. 

1859, XCraig^ S. The Wallamh, Leices, Susse.i. 

1876. jCramb, John. Larch Villa, Helensburgh, N.B. 

1857. iOrampton, Rev. Josiah. TheRectory, Florence Ooint, Co. Fermanagh. 

Mand. 

1858. JCranage, Edward, Ph.D. The Old Hall, Wellington, Shropshire. 
1876. jOrawford, Chalmond, M.P. Ridemon, Orosscar. 

1871, ^Crawford, William Caldweh, M.A. Eagle Foundry, Port Dundas, 
Glasgow. 

1871. fCrawshaw, Edward. Burnley, Lancashire. 

1870. *‘Orawfehay, Mis. Robert. Cyfarthfa Castle, Merthyr Tydvil* 

1876, *Orewdson, Rev. George. St. George’s Vicarage, Kendal. 

Oreyke, The Venerable Archdeacon, Bolton Percy Rectory, Tad^ 
caster. 

1858, t Crofts, John, Hillaiy-place, Leeds, 
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1878. §Oroke, John O’Bjrne. 1 Casino-ten-ace, Olontarf, Dublin. 

1869. JCroll, A. A. 10 Coleman-street, London, E.O. 

1857. tOroUj, Kev. George. Maynooth College, Ireland. 

1866. JCronin, William. 4 Brunel-terrace, Nottingham. 

1870. JCrookes, Joseph. Marlborough House, Brook Green, Hammersmith, 

London, W. 

1860. §Cbookes, WiLLTA^f, F.II.S., F.C.S. 20 Mornington-road, Kegent’s 

Park, London, N.W. 

1856. JCropper, 'Rev. John. Wareham, Dorsetshire. 

1870. JCrosfield, C. J. 16 Alexandra-drive, Prince’s Park, Liyerpool. 

1870. JCrosfield, William, sen. Annesley, Aigburth, LWerpool. 

1870. *Crosfield, William, jun. 16 Alexandra-diive, Prince’s Park, Liyer- 
pool. 

1861. JCross, Eey. John Edward, ME. A. Appleby Vicarage, near Brigg. 

1868. JOrosse, Thomas William. St. Giles’s-street, Norwich. 

1867. §Cbosseby, Key. H. W., F.G.S. 28 George-road, Edgbaston, Bir- 

mingham. 

1858. JCrosskill, William, C.E. Beyerley, Yorkshire. 

1870. *Cros8ley, Edward, F.B A.S. Bemerside, Halifax. 

1871. JCrossley, Herbert. Broomfield, Halifax. 

1866. *Crossley, Louis J., F.M.S. Moorside Observatory, near Halifax. 

1861. §Crowley, Henry. Trafalgar-road, Birkdale Park, Southport. 

1863. JCruddas, George. Els wick En^ne Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1860. JCruickshank, John. Cily of Glasgow Bank, Aberdeen. 

1859. tCruickshank, Provost. Macduff, Aberdeen. 

1873. §§Oru8t, Walter. Hall-street, Spalding, 

CuHey, Eobert. Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

1859. JCumming, Sir A. P. Gordon, Bart. Altyre. 

1874. jOumming, Professor. S3 Wellington-pl^e, Belfast. 

1876. JCunlif, Richard S. Carlton House, Stirling. 

1861. ’"'Cunliffe, Edward Thomas. The Elms, Handforth, Manchester. 

1861. *0unliffe, Peter Gibson. The Elms, Handforth, ]\I^chester. 

1877. §Ounningham, D. J., M.D. Uniyersity of Edinburgh. 

1852. JCunningham, John. Macedon, near Belfast. 

1869. jCxmiOTGHAK, Eobeet 0., M.I)., F.L.S. Professor of Natural His- 

tory in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

1855. JCunningham, William A, 2 Broadwalk, Buxton. 

1850. jCunningham, Eev. W’'illiam Bruce. Prestonpans, Scotland. 

1866. jCunnin^on, John. 68 OaMey-square, Bedford New Town, London, 

1867. *0ursetjee, Manockjee, F.EG.S., Judge of Bombay. Villa-Byculla, 

Bombay. 

1857. fCxTETis, Professor Aeteur Htle, LL.D. Queen’s College, Galway. 

1878. §Curtis, W’’illiam. Oaramore, Sutton. 

1834. *Cutbbert, John Eichmond. 40 Chapel-street, Liverpool. 

1863. JDaglish, John. Hetton, Durham. 

1854. JDaglish, Eobert, C.E. On-ell Cottage, near Wigan. 

1863. IDale, J. B. South Shields. 

1853. JDale, Eey. P. Steele, M.A. Hollingfare, W^anington. 

1865. jDale, Rev. R. W^ 12 Calthorpe-street, Birmingham. 

1867. tMgleish, W. Dundee. 

1870. JDalunger, Rev. W. H. Great Crosby, Liverpool. 

Dalmahoy, James, F,E.S.E. 9 Forres-street, Edinburgh. 

1859. JDaliymple, Charles Elphinstone, W^est Hall, Aberdeenshire. 

1869. JDalrym^e, Colonel. Troup, Scotland. 

Dalton, Mward, LL.D., F.S.A. Dunkirk House, Nailsworth. 
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*I)altoii, Eev. J. E., B.D. Seagrave, Loughborough. 

Dalziel, John, M.jD. Holm of Drumlanrig, Thornhill, BumfriiS- 
sMre. 

1862. tDAJSJ-BY, T. W. Downing College, Cambridge. 

1859. {Dancer, J. B., F.BA.S. Old ]!^Ianor House, Ardwick, Manchester* 
1873. X^anekiU, F, JEC. Vale Hall, Mondch, Bolton, Lancashire, 
1876.§§Dan^en, John. 4 Eldon-teiTace, PartickhiU, Glasgow. 

1840. *Danson, Jose^, F.C.S. Montreal, Canada. 

1861. *Daii3Ishike, Egbert Dx7Edtpieli),B. A., F.G.S. 26 George-street, 
Manchester. 

1876. {Darling, G. Erskine. 247 West George-street, Glasgow. 

Darwit, Charles R., M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Hon. F.R.S.E. 
and M.E.I.A. Down, near Bromley, Kent. 

1878. §Darwin, Horace. Down, near Bromley, 3Ient. 

1848. {DaSilva, Johnson. Bumtwood, Wandsworth Common, London, 
S.W. 

1872. §Davenport, John T. 64 Marine Parade, Brighton. 

Davey, Richard, F.G.S. Redruth, Coinwall. 

1870. {Davi ison, Alexander, M.D. 8 P^Lstreet, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 
1859. {Davidson, Charles. Grove House, Auchmull, Aberdeen. 

1871. §§Davidson, James. Newbattle, Dalkeith, H.B. 

1859. {Davidson, Patrick. Inchmarlo, near Aberdeen. 

1872. {Davidson, Thomas, F.R.S., F.G.S. 3 Leopold-road, Brighton. 

1875. {Davies, David. 2 Queen’s-square, Bristol. 

1870. {Davies, Edward, F.C.S. Royal Institution, Liverpool. 

1863. XFaiies, Griffith, 17 Goudesley-street, Idingfon, London, N, 

1842. Davies-OoUey, Dr. Thomas. Newton, near Chester. 

1873. ’•‘Davis, Alfred. Sun Foundry, Leeds. 

1870. *Davis, A. S. Momington 'V'illa, Leckhampton-road, Cheltenham. 

1864. {Davis, Charles E., F.S.A. 56 Pulteney-street, Bath. 

Davis, Rev. David, B.A. Lancaster. 

18J3. *Davis, James W. Ohevinedge, near Halifax. 

1856, ’•^Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. Holly- 
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1859. {Davis, J. Barnarj), M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. Shelton, Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire. 

1859. *Davis, Richard, F.L.S. 9 St. HelenVplace, London, E.C. 

1873. {Davis, William Samuel. 1 Cambridge Villas, Derby. 

1864. ^Davison, Richard. Beverley-road, Great Driffield, Yorkshire. 
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1869. {Daw, John. Mount Radford, Exeter, 

1869. {Daw, R. M. Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

1854. *Dawbam, WiHiam. Elmsw'ood, Aigburth, Liverpool. 

Dawes, John Samuel, F.G.S. Lappel Lodge, Quinton, near Bir- 
mingham, 
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1864. {DAWsms, W. Botd, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.S,A. Birchyiew, Nor- 
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Dawson, John. Barley House, Exeter. 

1855. iDawson, j ohn W., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal of McGill 
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S.E. 

1871. {Day, St. John Vincent, O.E., F.R.S.E. 166 Buchanan-street, 
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1870, §Deacoy, Gr. F., M.I.O.E. Rock FeiTVj Liverpool. 

186L tDeacon, Henry. Appleton House, near Warrington. 

1859. JDean, David. Banchory, Aberdeen. 

1861, tDean, Henry, Oolne, Lancashire. 

1870, ’^Deane, Rev. George, B.A., D.Se., F.G.S. Spring HiU College, 
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1866. tDEBirs, HEmucH, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.^, Lecturer on Ohemistiy 
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1854. *De La Rtje, Waheeit, M.A., D.O.L., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
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1870. JDe Meschin, Thomas, M.A., LL.D. 3 Middle Temple-lane, Temple, 
London, E.C. 

Denchar, John. Momingside, Edinbrngh. 
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Dent," "SMUiam Yerbury. Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
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1874. §De Rayce, Charles E., F.G.S. 28 Jermyn-street, London, 
S.W, 

1856, *Derbt, The Right Hon. the Earl of, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 23 St. 

James’s-squaie, London, S.W. ; and Emowsley, near Lher- 
pool. 

1874. *Derham, Walter, M.A., LL.M., F.G.S. Henleaze Park, Westbuiy- 
on-Trym, Bristol, 

1878. §De Rinzy, James Harward. Khelat Survey. Suklmr, India. 

De 8ciumarezy Hev. Haiillandj M,A, 8t. Peters Rectory , 
ampton, 
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1868. tl^e«!se, Etheldred, M.B., F.R C.S. 43 Ken^sington Gardens-sqiiare, 
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De Tabley, George, Lord, F.Z.S. Tabley House, Knutsford, 
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1869. fDEVON, The Right Hon. the Earl of, D.C.L. Powderham Castle, 

near Exeter. 

^Devonshire, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
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1862. *Dilee, Sir Charles W^entworth, Bart., M.P., F.R.G.S. 76 
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1872. §DiirBS, Geoege. "Woodside, Ilersliam, 'Walton-on-Tliames. 

1869. JDingle, Edward. 19 King-street, Tavistock. 

1859. •^Dingle, Rev. J. Lanckester Vicarage, Durham. 

1876, ^Ditchlield, Arthur. 12 Taviton-streei, Gordon-square, London, 
W.O. 

1868. JDittmar, W. Andersonian University, Glasgow. 

1874. "^Dixon, A. E. Dunowen, Cliftonville, Belfast. 

1853. JDison, Edward, M.I.O.E. Wilton House, Southampton. 

1861. tDrsoif, W. Hepwoeth, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 6 St. James’s-terrace, 
Resent’s Park, London, 

’^Dohhin, Leonard, M.R.I.A. 27 Gardiner’s-place, Dublin. 

1851. {Dobbin, Orlando T., LLD., M.R.I.A. Ballivor, Kells, Co. Meath. 

1860. ^’Dobbs, xArchibald Edward, M.A. 34 Westbom-ne Park, London, 

W. 

1878. *Dobso:^, G. E., M.A., M.B.,F.L.S. Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, 
Southampton. 

1864. *Dohson, WiUiam, Oakwood, Bathwick Hill, Bath. 

1875. *Docwra, George, jun. Gros\enor-road, Handswortb, Birmingham. 

1870. *Dodd, John. 6 Thomas-street, Liverpool. 

1876. {Dodds, J. M. 15 Sandyford-place, Glassrow. 

*Dodsworth, Benjamin. Burton Houte, Scai'horough. 

*Dodsworth, George. The Mount, Yoik. 

Dolphin, John. Delves House, Berry Edae, near Gateshead. 

1851. {Dom^ile, William C., F.Z.S. Thorn Hill, jBra^ , Dublin. 

1867. {Don. John. The Lodge, Bioiighty Ferr^jbj Diiiidee. 

1867. {Don, William G. St. Maraaret’s, Droughty Feiry, by Dimdee. 

1^73. {Donham, Thomas. Huddersfield. 

1860. {Donisthorpe, G. T, St. David's Hill, Exeter. 

1877. *Donldn, Bryan. May’s Hill, Shortlands, Kent. 

1874. {Donnell, Professor, M.xA. 76 Stephen^s-green South, Dublin. 

1861. {Donnelly, Captain, R.E. South Kensington Museum, London, W. 
1857. ^Dotktbllt, William, O.B., Registrar-General for Ireland, Charle- 

mont House, Dublin. 

1857. {Donovan, M., M.R.I.A. Glare-street, Dublin. 

1867. {Dougall, xlndiew Maitland, R.N. Scotscraig, Tayport, Fifeshire. 

1871. {Dougall, John, M.D. 2 Oecil-place, PaiJey-road, Glasgow. 

1876. *Douglas, Rev. G. 0. M. 10 Fitzrov-plaee, Glasgow. 

1877. ^Douglass, James N., O.E. Trinity 'House, London, E.O. 

1878. §Douglass, WiUiam. 104 Baggot-street, Dublin. 

1855. {Dove, Hecioe. Rose Oottase, Trinity, near Edinburgh. 

1870. {Dowie, J. M. Wetstones, West Kiiby, Cheshire. 

1876. §Dowie, Mrs. Muir, Wetstones, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

1878. §DowIing, Thomas. Clonbrock Lodsfe, Rathaar, Dublin. 

1857, {DowisriiTG, S., C.E., LL.D., Professor ol Civil Engineering in the 
University of Dublin. 4 The Hill, Monksto^sm, Co. Dublin. 
1878, §Dowse, The Right Hon. Baron. 38 Mountjoy-square, Dublin. 

1872. *Dowson, Edwaid, M.D. 117 Park-sti*eet, London, W. 

1865. ’^Dowson, E. Theodoie. Geldeston, near Beccles, Snifolk. 
186b.§§DEESSEE, IIenet E., F.Z.S. 0 Tentei den-street, Ilanoven-squarc* 

London, W. 

1873. §Drew, Frederic, F G.S., F.R.G.S. Eton College, Windsor, 

1869, §Drew, Joseph, LL.D., F.R.A.S., F.G.S. Weymouth. 

1865, {Drew, Robert A, 6 Stanley-place, Duke-street, Broughton, Man- 
chester. 

1872. 'Druce, Frederick. 27 Oriental-place, Brighton. 

1874. {Dniitt, Charles. Hampden-terrace, Rugby-road, Belfast, 

1859, XDrmimondy Robert, 17 StrattoTirstreetj London^ IF. 
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1866. *'Drjf Thomas. 23 Gloucester-road, Eegent’s Park, London, N.W. 
1870. §Drysdale, J. J., M.D. 36i. Eodney-street, Liverpool. 

1856. *DuciEf The Eight. Hon. Henet Johk EETt^oins Moeetoit, Earl 
of, F.E.S., F.G.S. 16 Portanan-square, London, W. ; and Tort- 
-worth Court, Wotton-under-Edge. 

1870. tDuckworth, Hemy, F.L.S., F.G.S. Holmfield House, Grassendale, 

Liverpool. 

1867. MoTrETSTTiART EipmrsTOTE Geajstt-, LL.B., M.P. York 
House, Twickenham, Middlesex. 

1852. {Dufierinand Olandehoye, The Eight Hon. the Earl of, K.P., K.O.B., 

F.E.S. Glandelioye, near Belfast, L’eland. 

1877. §BiLffey, George F., M.D. 30 Rtzwilliam-place, Dublin, 

1875. §Duffin, W. E. L’Estrange, C.E. Waterford. 

1859. *Duncan, Alexander. 7 Prince’s-^ate, Loudon, S.W. 

1859. JDuncan, Charles. 52 Union-place, Aberdeen. 

1866. *Duncan, James. 71 Cromwell-road, South Kensington, London, 

W. 

Duncan, J. F., M.D. 8 Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

1871. JDuncan, James Matthew, M.D. 30 Charlotte-square, Edinbiu'gh. 

1867. iDuisrcAEr, Peter Martie, M.B.,F.E.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geology 

in King^s College, London. 99 Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W. 

Dunlop^ Alexander, Clever, Milngame, near Glasgow, 

1853. *Dunlop, William Henry. Aimanhill, Kihnamock, Ayrshire. 

1865. tDunn, David. Annet House, Skeimorlie, by Greenock, N.B. 

1876. ’*Dunn, James, 64 Eobertson-street, Glasgow. 

1862.§§DTnJT, Egbert, F.E.O.S. 31 Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C, 
1876. IDunnachie, James. 2 West Eegent-street, Glasgow. 

1878. §Dunne, D. B., M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Logie in the Catholic Uni- 

versity of Ireland. 4 Olanwilliam-place, Dublin. 
Dunnington-Jefferson, Eev. Joseph, M.A., F.C.P.S. Thicket Hall, 
York. 

1859. JDuns, Eev, John, D.D., F.E.S.E. New College, Edinburgh. 

1866. JDuprey, Perry. Woodbury Down, Stoke Newington, London, N. 
1869. jD’Urban, W. S. M., F.L.S. 4 Queen-terrace, Mount Eadford, 

Exeter. 

1860, JDueelui, Arthitr Edward, F.E.C.S., F.L.S., Demonstrator of 

Anatomy, Guy’s Hospital. 82 Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
London,* W. 

Dykes, Eobert. Kilmorie, Torquay, Devon. 

1869. §Dymond, Edward E. Oaklands, Aspley Guise, Woburn. 


1868. JEade, Peter, M.D. Upper St. Giles’s-street, Norwich. 

1861. jEadson, Eichard. 13 Hyde-road, Manchester. 

1877.§§Earle, Yen. Archdeacon, M.A. West Alvington, Devon. 

^Earjjshaw, Eev. Saotel, M.A. 14 Broomfield, Sheffield. 

1874. §Eason, Charles. 30 Kenilworth-square, Eathgar, Dublin. 

1871. ^Eastok, Edward, C.E, 7 Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 

18^. §Easton, James. Nest House, near Gateshead, Durham. 

1876. }Easton, John, C,E. Dmie House, Abercromby-street, Helensburgh, 
.N.B. 


1870. §Eaton, Eichard. Basford, Nottingham, 

Ebden, Eev. J ames Collett, M.A., F,E.A.S. Great Stukeley Vicarago, 
Huntingdonshire, 

1861, JEcroyd, W i l li am . Farrer. Spnng Cottage, near Burnley, 

18^. *Edd^n, Francis. Martinstown, Dorchester. 

18/0, *Ed.dison, Dr. John Edwin. 29 Park-square, Leeds* 
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*Eddy, James Eay, F.G.S. Carleton Grange, Skipton, 

Eden, Thomas. Talhot-road, Oxton. 

*Edgewokth, Michael P., F.L.S., F.R.A,S. Mastrim House, 
Anerley, London, S.E. 

1855. JEdmiston, Eobert. Elmbank-crescent, GlasgOTT. 

1859, JEdmond, James. Cardens Haugh, Aberdeen. 

1870. ^Edmonds, F. B. 72 Portsdown-road, London, *W. 

1867. *Edward, AJlan. Farington Hall, Dundee. 

1867. {Edward, Charles. Chambers, 8 Bank-street, Dundee. 

1867. {Edward, James. Balruddery, Dundee. 

1855. ^EnwAHDS, Professor J. Bazee, Ph.D., D.C.L. Montreal, Canada, 

1867. {Edwards, William. 70 Princes-street, Dundee. 

*EGBET02sr, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey, Bart., M.P., F.E.S., F.G.S. 
Oulton Park, Tarporley, Cheshire. 

1859. *Eisdale, David A., M.A. 38 Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 

1873. {Elcock, Charles. 39 Lyme-street, Shakspere-street, Ardwick, Man- 
chester. 

1876. {Elder, Mrs. 6 Claremont-terrace, Glasgow. 

1868. {Eiger, Thomas Gwyn Empy, F.R.A.S. St. Mary, Bedford. 

EUacombe, Rev. H. T., F.S.A. Clyst St. George, Topsham, 
Devon. 

1863. {EUenberger, J. L. Worksop. 

1856. §Elliot, Eobert, F.B.S.E. Wolfelee, Hawick, N.B. 

1861. ^Elliot, Sir Walter, K.C.S.I., F.E.S., F.L.S. Wolfelee, Hawick, 

N.B. 

1864 {Elliott, E. B. Washington, United States. 

1872. {Elliott, Eev. E. B. 11 Sussex-square, Kemp Town, Brighton. 

Elliott, John Fogg. Elvet EQll, Durham. 

1864 *Ellis, Alexander Johh, B.A., F.E.S., F.S.A. 26 Argyll-road, 
Kensington, London, W. 

1877. §§Elli3, Arthur Devonshire. School of Mines, Jermyn-street, London, 

S.W. ; and Thumscoe Hall, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

1876. *Ellis, H. D. Fair Park House, Exeter. 

1864 *Ellis, Joseph. Hampton Lodge, Brighton. 

1864 {Ellis, J. Walter. High House, Thornwaite, Ripley, Yorkshire. 

*Elli3, Eev. Eobert, A.M. The Institute, St. Saviour’s Gate, 
York. 

1869. {Ellis, William Horton. Pennsylvania, Exeter. 

Ellman, Eev. E. B. Beiwick Rectory, near Lewes, Sussex. 

1862. {Elphinstone, H. W., M.A., F.L.S. Cadogan-place, London, S.W. 

1863. {Embleton, Dennis, M.D. Northumberland-street, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 

1863. {Emery, Eev. W^., B.D. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

1858. {Empson, Christopher. Bramhope Hall, Leeds. 

1866. {Enfield, Richard. Low Pavement, Nottingham. 

1866. {Enfield, William. Low Pavement, Nottingham. 

1853. {English, Edgar Wilkins. Yorkshire Banking Company, Lowgate, 
Hull. 

1869. {English, J. T. Stratton, Cornwall. 

EjmsEiiLEy, The Eight Hon. William Willoughby, Earl of, 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.E.S., F.G.S., M.R.LA. 65 Eaton-place,, 
London, S.W. ; and Florence Court, Fermanagh, Ireland. 

1869. *Enys, John Davis. Care of F, G. Enys, Esq., Enys, Penryn, 
Cornwall. 

1844. {Eiichsen, John Eric, F,E.S., F.E.C.S., Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in University College, London. 6 Cavendish-place, London, W* 

1864. *Eskrigge, E. A., F.G.S. 18 Hackins-hey, Liverpool. 
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1S62. *Essoy. T\^rLLiA3r, M.A., F.RS., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. Merton College; 
and 1 Bradmore-road, Oxford. 

1578. §Estcoiirt, Charles, F.G.B. 8 St. Jaines’s-sc[iiare, John Dalton-street, 
>Ianchester. 

Estcoui't, Rev. TT. J. B. Long Newton, Tethury. 

1S60. jEtheridge, Robeet, F.R.S.L. & E., F.G-.S., Palceontologist to the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain. Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jerm^ii-fatreet ; and 19 Halsey-street, Cadogan-place, 
Londoi,S.W. 

1870. ^Evans, Arthur John, F.S.A. Nash Mills, Hemel Ilempsted. 

1865. "^Evyxs, P^ev. Chaeles, 31. A. The Rectory, Solihull, Birmingham. 
1872. *Eyans, Frederick J., C.E. Clayponds, Brentford, 3Iid(ilesex, W. 
1870. tEvAXs, Captain Feedekice J. 0., C.B., R.N., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S., Ilydrographer to the Admiralty. IIG Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

1800. "Evans, II. SaviUe 3V. Wimbledon Park House, 3Vunbledou, 
S.3V. 

1861. "Eva2hS, Joey, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. 05 Old Bailey, 
London, E.C. ; and Nash Mills, Ilemel Ilempsted. 

1870. JEvans; 3Iortimer, C.E. 97 West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

1865. tEyaits, Sebastiay, M.A., LL.D. Highgate, near Birmingham. 
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1865. *Evans, 3ViIliam. Ellerslie, Augustus-roadjEdgbaston, Birmingham. 
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1868. "^Everett. J. D.,D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Rushmere, 3Ialone-road, Belfast. 
1863. ■'Everitt, Georire Allen, F.R.G.S. Knowle Hall, 3Varwicksliire. 

1874. ^Ewart. William. Glemnachan, Belfast. 

1874. JEwart, W. Quartus. Glenmachau, Belfast. 

1859. 'Ewing, .Archibald Oir, M.P. Ballikiniaiu Castle, lullearn, Stirling- 

shire. 

1870, *Ewiug, James *klfred, B.Sc., F.R.S.E., Professor of 3Iechaiiical En- 

gineering in the Univerrity of Toldo, Japan. 12 Lam’el Bank, 
Dundee. 

1871. 'Exley, JohuT., 31. A. 1 Cotham-road. Bristol. 

1846. ""Eyre, George Edward, F.G.S., F.Ii.G.S. 59 Lowndes-square, 
London, S.3V. ; and Wairens, near Lyndhurst, Hants. 

1860. pEyre, Major-General Sir Viycent, F.R.G.S. Athenseiun Club, 

PaU Mall, London, S.W. 

Eyton, Charles, Hendred House, Abingdon. 

1840. pEyton, T. C. Eyton, near AVeUiugtou, Salop. 

1842. Fairhairn^ Thomas, 3I(fnchesfe7\ 

1805. jFairle}, Thomas, F.R.S.E. 8 Newington-grove, Leeds. 

1876. jPairlie, James 31. Charing Cross C^orner, Glasgow. 

1870. jFairlie, Robert, C.E. Woodland**, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
18^. jPalkner, F. H. Lyncombe, Bath. 

1877. §Faraday, F. J., F.S'.S. College Chambers, 17 Brazenose-street, Man- 

chester. 

1859. {Farquharson, Robert 0. Houghton, Aberdeen. 

1861. §Fare, WiLLiAE, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Statis- 

tical Department, General Register Office, London. Southlands, 
Bickley, Kent. 

1860, *Farrar, Rev. Freeerice: Wieeiam:, M.A., D.D., F.R.S., Canon of 

Westminster. St. Margaret’s Rectory, Westminster, S.3V. 
1857. ^Farrelly, Rev, Thomas. Royal College, 3Iaynooth, 
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1869. ^Faulding, Joseph. The Gmnpre, Greenhill Park, New Barnet, Herts. 
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1850. JGray, Rev. J. H. Bojsover Castle, Derbyshii’e. 

1870. §Gray, J. Macfarlane. 127 Queen’s-road, Peckham, London, S.F. 
1878. §Gray, Matthew Hamilton. 14 St. John’s Park, Blackheath, London, 

S.E. 

1878. §Gray, Robert Kaye. 14 St. John’s Park, Blackheath, London, S.E. 
1873. JGray, William, M.R.I.A. 6 Mount Charles, Belfast. 

^Gea.t, William, F.G.S. Gray’s-court, Minster Yard, York. 

■^Geat, Colonel William. Farley Hall, near Reading. 

1854. *Grazebrook, Henry. Clent Grove, near Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire. 

1866. §Greaves, Charles Augustus, M.B., LL.B. 32 Friar-gate, Derby. 
1873. JGreaves, James H., C.E. Albert-buildings, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.O. 

1869. §Greaves, William. WeHington-circus, Nottingham. 

1872. §Greaves, William. 11 John-street, Bedford-row, London, W.O. 
1872. *Grece, Clair J., LL.D. RedhiU, Surrey. 

1858. ^Greenhalgh, Thomas. Thomydikes, Sharpies, near Bolton-le-Moors. 
1863. JGreenwell, G. E. Poynton, Cheshire. 

1875. JGreenwood, Frederick. School of Medicine, Leeds. 

1877. §Greenwood, Holmes. 78 King-street, Accrington. 

1862. ^Greenwood, Henry. 32 Castle-street, and the Woodlands, Anfield- 
road, Anfield, Liverpool. 

1849. jGreenwood, William, Stones, Todmorden. 

1861. =^Gkeg, Robert Philips, F.G.S., F.R.A,S. Coles Park, Bunting- 
ford, Herts. 

1833. Gregg, T. H. 22 Ironmonger-lane, Oheapside, London, E,C. 

1860. JGeegob, Rev. Walter, M.A. Pitsligo, Rosehearty, Aberdeen- 

shire. 

1868. JGregory, Charles Hutton, O.E. 1 Delahay-street, Westminster, 

S.W. 

1861. §Gregson, Samuel Leigh. Aigburth-road, Liverpool. 

1876. {Grenfell, J. Granville, B.A., F.G.S. 5 Albei’t- villas, Clifton, Bristol. 
*Greswell, Rev. Richard, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 39 St. Giles’s- 

street, Oxford. 

1869. {Grey, Sir George, F.R.G.S. Belgrave-manaions, Groavenor- 

gardens, London, S.W. 

1875. {Grey, Mrs. Maria G. 18 Oadogan-place, London, S.W. 

1871. ^Grierson, Samuel. Medical Superintendent of the District Asylum, 

Melrose, N.B. 

1859. {Grteeson, Thomas Boyle, M.D. ThomhiD, Dumfriesshire. 

1875. §Grieve, David, F.R.S.E. Hobart House, Dalkeith. 

1870. {Grieve, John, M.D. 21 Lynedock-street, Glasgow, 

1878. §Griffin, Robert, M.A., LL.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Griffith, Rev. C. T., D.D, Elm, near Frome, Somerset. 

1859. =*Geipfith, George, M.A., F.O.S. Harrow. 

Griffith, George R. Fitz^liam-place, Dublin. 

1868, {Grifeith, Rev. Johh, M.A., D.C.L. Findon Rectory, W^’orthing, 
Sussex. 

1870. {Griffith, N, R. The Coppa, Mold, North Wales. 

1870. {Griffith, Rev. Henry, F.G.S. Barnet, Herts, 

1847. {Griffith, Thomas. Bradford-street, Birmingham. 

Geutiths, Rev. Johut, M.A. Wadham College, Oxford. 
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1875. James, H.M. Consul at Riga. Ri^a. 

1870.* tGrimsdale, T. F., M.l). 29 Rodney-street, Liverpool. 

1842. Grimsliaw, Samuel, M.A. Errwod, Buxton. 

1864. JGboom-Napieb, Chables Ottlet, F.G.S. 18 Elgin-road, St. 
Peter’s Park. London, N.W. 

1869. §Grote, Aitkur, F.L.S., F.G.S. 20 Oork-sti’eet, Burlington-gardens, 
lindon, W. 

Gkovb, The Hon, Sir Willi A ia: Robebt, Emt., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
115 Harley-street, London, W. 

1863. *Gboves, Thomas B., F.G.S. 80 St. ]\Iary-street, Weymouth. 

1869. {Gbubb, Howabd, F.R.A.S. 40 Leinster-^uare, Rathmines, 

DuhHn. 

1872. tGriineisen, Charles Lewis, F.R.G.S. 16 Surrey-street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 

Guest, Edwin, M.A., LL.D , F.R.S., Master of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Gains Lodge, Cambridge; and Sandford Park, Oxford- 
shire. 

1867. tGuild, John. Bayfield, West Ferry, Dundee. 

Guinness, Hem^y. 17 College-green, Dublin. 

1842. Guinness, Richard Seymour. 17 College-green, Dublin. 

1856. *GxnsE, Sir William Veehoe, Bart., F.G.S., F.L.S. Elmore Court, 
near Gloucester. 

1862. fGunn, John, M.A., F.G.S. Lrstedd Rectory, Norwich. 

1877. §Gunn, William, F.G.S. Barnard Castle, Darlington. 

1866. tGihsTTHEB, Albebt 0. L. G., M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.R S., Keeper of 

the Zoological Collections in the British Museum, British 
Museum, London, W.C. 

1868. *Gurney, John". Sprouston Hall, Norwich. 

1860. ^Gthuost, Samifel, F L S., F.R.G.S. 29 Hanover-teirace, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W. 

*Gutch, John James. Holgate Lodge, York. 

1876. tGuthrie, Francis. Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1859. tGuTHBiE, Fredbbick, B.A., F.R.S. L. & E., Professor of Physics in 
the Royal School of Mmes. 24 Stanley-crescent, Notting HiU, 
London, W. 

1867. JGwynne, Rev. John. TuUyagnish, Letterkenny, Strabane, Ireland. 
1876. JGwyther, R. F. Owens College, Manchester. 

Haclietty Michael BrooMami, Ckapelizod, Dublin, 

1865. JHaekney, William. 9 Yictoriarchambers, Victoria-street, London, 

S.W. 

1866. *Hhdden, Frederick J. 3 Park-terrace, Nottingham, 

1866. JHaddon. Henry. Lenton Field, Nottingham. 

Haden, G. N. Trowbridge, Wiltshiie. 

1842. Hadfidd, George. Victoria-park, Manchester. 

1870. ifHadivan, Isaac. 3 Husbisson-street, Liverpool. 

1848. jHadland, William Jenkins. Banbury, Oxfordshire, 

1870. JHaigh, George. Waterloo, Liverpool. 

*Hailstone, Edward, F.S.A. Walton Hah, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

1869. JHake, R. 0. Grasmere Lodge, Addison-road, Kentington, Lon- 

don, W. 

1875.§§Hale, Rev. Edward, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Eton CoUege, Windsor. 

1870. JHalhead, W. B. 7 Parkfield-road, Liverpool. 

Halifax, The Right Hon. Viscoimt. 10 Belgrave-square, London, 
S.W. ; and Hickleston Hall, Doncaster. 

1872. {Hall, Dr. Alfi^ed. 30 Old Steine, Brighton, 

1854. *H[all, Hwh Ferolb, F.G.S. Greenheys, Wallasey, Birkenhead. 
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1869. {Hall, Jolm Frederic. Ellerker House, Riclunond, Surrey. 

1873. Captain Marshall. Scientific Club, Savile-row, London, W. 
*Hall, Thomas B. Australia. (Care of J. P. Hall, Esq., Crane 
House, Great Yarmouth.) 

1866. *Hall, Towsheno) M., F.G.S. Pilton, Barnstaple. 

1860. §Hall, Walter. 11 Pier-road, Enth. 

1873. IHaelett, T. G. P., M.A. Claverton Lodge, Bath. 

1868. ’^Hallext, Whliam Heujrt, F.L.S. Bucliigham House, Marine 

Parade, Brighton. 

Halsall, Edward. 4 Somerset-street, Eingsdown, Biistol. 

1858. *Hamhly, Charles Hamhly Borbridge, F.G.S. The Leys, BaiTOw-on- 

Soar, near Loughborough. 

1866. §HA.iyfiiTQy, AiiCHrBAi.i), F.G.S. South Ban’ow, Bromley, Kent. 

1866. §§Haniilton, Gilbert. Leicester House, Kenilworth-road, Learning- 

ton. 

Hamtlion, The Very Bev. Henbt Paer, Bean of Salisbury, M.A., 
F.B.S. L. & E., F.G.S., F.RA.S. Salisbury. 

1869. JHamilton, John, F.G.S. Fyne Court, Bridgewater. 

1869. §Hamilton, Roland. Oriental Club, Hanover-square, London, W. 
1851. JHammond, C. 0. Lower Brook-sti*6et, Ipswich. 

1878. §Hanagan, Anthony. Luckington, Dalkey. 

1878. §Hance, Edward M. 34 Ohureh-road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

1875. ^Hancock, 0. F., jun., M.A. Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, 

London, W. 

1863. JHancock, John. 4 St. Maiys-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1850. JHancock, John, J.P. The Manor House, Lurgan, Co. Armagh. 
1801. ^Hancock, Walker. 10 Upper Ohadwell-street, PentonvUle, London, 

N. 

1857. {Hancock, William J. 23 Synnot-place, Dublin. 

1847. {ELorcocK, W. Neilsot, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 64 Upper Gardiner- 
street, Dublin. 

1876. §Hancock, Mrs. W. Neilson. 64 Upper Gardine3>street, Dublin, 
1865. {Hands, M. Coventry 

Handyside, P. D., M.D., F.R.S.E. Edinburg. 

1867. {Hannah, Rev. John, D.O.L. The Vicarage, Brighton. 

1859. {Hknnay, John. Montcofier House, Aberdeen. 

1853. {Hansell, Thomas T. 3 Charlotte-street, Sculcoates, Hull. 

*IIarcoubt, a, G. Yebeon, M,A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 3 Norham-gar- 
dens, Oxford. 

Harcourt, Egerton Y. Yeimon, M.A., F.G.S, WhitwelHIall, York- 
shire. 

1865. {Harding, Charles, Hhrborne Heath, Biimingham. 

1869. {Harding, Joseph. Millbrooke House, Exeter. 

1877. §Hardmg, Stephen. Bowser Ashton, Clifton, Bristol. 

1809. {Harding, William D. Islington Lodge, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

1874. {Hardman, E. T., F.C.S, 14 Hume street, Dublin. 

1873, {Hardwicke, Mrs. 193 Piccadilly, London, W. 

■^ELare, Charles Joht, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine in Uni- 
versity College, London. 57 Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
London, W, 

Harford, Summers. Haverfordwest. 

1858. {Hargrave, James. Burley, near Leeds. 

1876. {Harker, illen. 17 Southgate-street, Gloucester. 

1878. *Harkness, H. W. Sacramento, California. 

1871. §Harkness, William, Laboratory, Somerset House, London, W.O. 

1875. *Harland, Rev. Albert Augustus, M.A.,F.S.A, The Yicai’age, Hare- 

field, Middlesex, 
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1877. "^Ilarlaud, Henry Seaton. Brompton, Wykeliam Station, York 
1862. *HAELEi', Geoege, M J)., F.E.S., F.O.S. 25 Harley-sti’eet, London, 

W. 

^Harley, John. Boss Hall, near Shre-wsbury. 

1862. *IIaelet, Eev. Eobeet, F.E.S., F.E.A.S, _ Mill Hill School, Mid- 

dlesex ; and Burton Bank, Mill Hill, IMiddlesex, N.W. 

1861. H. W,, O.X 16 Booth-street, Manchester, 

1868. *Ha.emee, F. W., F.G.S. Oakland House, Orin^leford, Norwich, 

1872. §Harpley, Eev. Wiliam, M.A., F.O.P.S. Olayhanger Eectory, 

Tiverton. 

Hlanis, Alfred. Oxton Hall, Tadeaster. 

^Harris, Alfred, jun. Lunefield, Kirkby-Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 
1871. JHaeris, George, F.S.A. Iselipps Manor, Northolt, Southall, Mid- 
dlesex. 

1878. ^Harris, Herbert W. 124 Lower Baggot-street, Dublin. 

1866. JHan'is, T. W. Grange, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 

1873. JHanis, W. W. Oak-viUas, Bradford, Yorkshii’e. 

1860. JHariison, Eev. Francis, M. A. Oriel College, Oxford. 

1864. JHarrison, George. Barnsley, Yorkshire, 

1873. §Hamson, George, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.O.S. 14 St. JamesVrow, 

Sheffield. 

1874. JHarrison, G. D. B. 3 Beaufort-road, Clifton, Biistol. 

1858. ^Haeeisot, Jaates Pare, M.A. Cinti'a Park Mila, Upper Norwood, 

S.E. 

1870. JHAERisoiir, Eeginald. 51 Eodney-street, Livei‘pool. 

1853. JHarrison, Eobert. 36 George-street, Hull. 

1863. tllarrison, T. E. Engineers’ 'Office, Central Station, Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 

1853. ^Hanison, William, F.S.A., F.G.S, Samlesbm^ Hall, near Preston, 

Lancashire. 

184D. JHaeeoavbt, The Eight Hon. Ditelet Eteee, Eai*l of, K.G., D.C.L., 
F.E.S., F.E.G.S. 39 Grosvenor-squai’e, London, W. ; and 
Sandon Hall, Lichfield. 

1859. *Hart, Charles. Harborne Hall, Bhmingham. 

1876. ^Hart, Thomas. Bank Mew, 33 Preston New-road, Blackburn. 

1875. §Hart, W. E. Kilderry, near Londonderry. 

1856. 'IRm'ilandj F, Dixon, F.S.A., F,R,GM, 21ie OaUands, near Chelten- 
ham, 

Hartley, James, Sunderland. 

1871. tllartlej'-, Walter Noel, F.G.S. King’s College, London, W.C. 

1854. §HAETTTrp, John, F.E.A.S, Liverpool Observatory, Bidston, 

Birkenhead. 

1850. tHarvey, Alexander. 4 South Wellington-place, Glasgow. 

1870. JHarvey, Enoch. Eiversdale-road, Aigburth, Liverpool- 
^Harvey, Joseph Charles. Knocki*ea, Douglas-road, Cork, 

Harvey, J. E., M.D. St. Patricks-place, Cork. 

1878. §narvey, E. J., M.D. 7 Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

1SC2. ^Harwood, John, jun. Woodside Mills, Bolton-le-Moors. 

1875. ^Hasting, G. W. Barnard’s Green House, Malvern. 

Hastings, Eev. H. S. Hartley Eectory, Worcester. 

1837. JHastin^. W. Huddersfield. 

1842, *Hatton, James. Eichmond House, Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
1857, JHaeghtot, Eev. Saotee, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., F.E.S., M.E.I.A., 
F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the Univeraty of Dublin, 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

1874* tHawkins, B. Waterhouse, F.G.S. Century Club, East Fifteenth- 
street, New York, 
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1872. *Haw]isliaw, Henry Paul. 20 King-street, St. James’s, London, 

S.W. 

^Hatoshaw, Sir John, C.E., F.E.S., F.G.S., F.E.G.S. Ilollycombe, 
Lipliook, Petersfield ; and 33 Great George-street, London, S.“\V. 

1864. "^Hawksliaw, Join Clarke, M.A., F.G.S. 25 Oornwall-gai’dens, 

Sotttli Kensington, S.W. ; and 33 Great George-street, London, 
S.W. 

1868. § §Hawb:sley, Thohas, O.E.jF.RS., F.G.S. 30 Great George-street, 

London, S.W. 

1863. JHawthom, William. The Cottage, Benwell, Newcastle-upon-T^me. 
1859. JHay, Sir Andrew Leith, Bart. Eannes, Aherdeenshire. 

1877.§§Hay, Arthur J. Lerwick, Shetland, 

1861. *Hay, Eear-Admiral the Eight Hon. Sir John C. D., Bart, C.B., 
M.P., I).C.L., F.RS. 108 St. George’s-square, London, S.W. 
1858. JHay, Samuel. .AJhion-place, Leeds. 

1867. JHay, William. 21 Magdalen-yard-road, Dundee. 

1857. JHayden, Thomas, M.D. 30 Harcourt-street, Dublin. 

1873. *Hayes, Ilev. William A., M.A. 3 Mountjoy-place, Dublin. 

1869. {Hayward, J. High-street, Exeter. 

1858. *Hatwaed, Egbert Baldwin, M.A., F.E.S. The Park, Harrow. 
1851 .§§Hea 5 , Jeremiah, C.E., F.C.S. Middlesbrough, Yorkshire. 

1869. {Head, E. T. The Briai*s, Alphington, Exeter. 

1869. {Head, W. E. Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

1863. {Heald, Joseph. 22 Leazes-terrace, Newca^tle-on-Tyne. 

1872. XJSealey^ C. E. H. Chadwych, 8 Albert’-7nansions, Victoria-Street y 

London, 8. JK 

1871. §Healey, George. Matson’s, Windermere. 

1861. *Heape, Benjamin. Northwood, Prestwich, near Manchester. 
1877.§§Hearder, Henry Pollington. Westwell-^treet, Plymouth. 

1865. {Hearder, William. Eocombe, Torquay. 

1877,§§Hearder, William Keep, F.S.A. 195 Union-street, Plymouth. 

1866, {Heath, Eey. D. J. Esner, Surrey. 

1863. {Heath, G. Y., M.D, Westgate-street, Newca&tle-on-Tyne. 

1861. §Heatheield, W. E., F.C.S., F.E.G.S., F.E.S.E. 20 King-street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W. 

1865. {Heaton, Hany. Harbome House, Ilarbome, near Biimingham. 
1858. ^BQeaton, John Deakin, M.D., F.E.O.P. Claremont, Leeds. 

1865. tJETeatoti, Ralph, Sarhoi'ne Lodye, near Birininghani. 

1833. {Heayisede, Eev. Canon J. W. L., M.A. The Close, Norwich. 

1855. {Hjector, James, M.D., F.E.S., F.G.S., F.RG.S., Geological Suryey 

of New Zealand. * Wellington, New Zealand. 

1867, {Heddle, M. Foster, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the TJniyersity 

of St. Andrews, N.B. 

1869. {Hedgeland, Eey. W. J, 21 Mount Eadford, Exeter. 

1863. {Hedley, Thomas. Cox Lodge, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1857. "^Hemans, George William, C.E., M.E.I.A., F.G.S. 1 Westminster- 
chambers, Victoria-street, London, S.W, 

1867. {Henderson, Alexander. Dundee. 

1845. {Henderson, Andrew. 120 Gloucester-place, Portman-square, Lon- 
don, W. 

1873. ^Henderson, A. L. 49 King William-street, London, E.C. 

1874. {Henderson, James Alexander. Norwood Tower, Belfast. 

1876. ^Henderson, William. Williamfield, Irvine, N.B. 

1873. *Henderson, W. D. 12 Victoria-street, Belfast. 

1856, {Hennesst, Henry G., F.E.S., M.E.I.A., Professor of Applied 

Mathematics and Mechanics in the Eoyal College of Science 
for Ireland. 3 Idrone-terrace, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 
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1857. fHennessy, John Pope, Goyemor of tlie Bahamas. Government 
House, Kassau. 

1873. ^Henrici, Olaus M. F. E., Ph.D., F.E.S., Professor of Mathematics 

in Univeraty College, London. 21 South-villas, Camden- 
square, London, N.W. 

Henry, Franklin. Portland-street, Manchester. 

Henry, J. Snowdon. East Dene, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. 

Henry, Mitchell, M.P. Stratheden House, Hyde Park, London, 

W. 

1874. tHuirRT, Eev. P. Shttidam, D.D., M,E.I.A., President, Queen’s 

OoUege, Belfast. 

WILLIAM Ohaexes, M.D., F.E.S., F.G.S., F.E.G.S., F.C.S. 
BEafSield, near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 

1870. JHenty, Wilham. Norfolk-terraee, Brighton. 

1855. ^Hepburn, J. Gotch, LL.B., F.O.S. Sidcup-place, Sidcup, Kent, 

185o. JHepburn, Kobert. 9 Portiland-place, London, W. 

Hepburn, Thomas. Olapham, London, S.W. 

1871* JHepbum, Thomas H. St. Mary’s Cray, Kent. 

Hepworth, John Mason. Ackworth, Yorkshire. 

1850. JHepworth, Rev. Robert. 2 St. James’s-square, Cheltenham. 

^Herbert, Thomas. The Park, Nottingham. 

1860. JHerrick, Perry. Bean Manor Park, Loughborough, 

1871. *Heesohel, Professor Alexander S., B.A., F.R.A.S. OoUege of 

Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

187 4* §Herschel, Ma]or John, R.E., F.B.S. Mussoorie, N. W. P. India. 

(Care of Messrs. H. Robertson & Co., 5 Crosby-square, London, 
E.C.) 

1865. JHeslop, Dr. Birmingham. 

1873. JHeugh, John. Gaimt’s House, Wimbonie, Doi'set. 

Hey, Rev. "^MUiam, M.A., F.C.P.S. Clifton, York. 

1866. "^Heymann, Albert. West Biidgford, Nottinghamshire. 

1860. fHeymann, L. West Bridgford, Nottinghamshire. 

1861. *Heywood, Arthur Henry. Elleray, Windermere. 

*HBTWoor, Jajtes, F.G.S., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.S.S. 20 Ken.- 
sington Palace-gai’dens, London, W. 

1861. ^Heywood, Oliver. Claremont, Manchester. 

Heywood, Thomas Percival. Claremont, Manchester. 

1875. JHicks, Heniy, M.D., F.G.S. Ileiiot Iloube, Hendon, Middlesex, 

N.W. 

1877. §Hicks, W. M. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

1864. ^IlrEEir, W. P., M.A. Castle House, Barnstaple. 

1854, *Higgin, Edward. Troston Lodge, near Buiy St. Edmxmds. 

1861, *IIiggin, James. Lancaster-avenue, Fennel-street, Manchester. 

Higginbotham, Samuel. 4 SpiingMd-coui’t, Queen-street, Glas- 
gow. 

1866. JHigginbottom, John, F.E.S., F.R.C.S. Gill-street, Nottingham. 
1875. tHiggins,Chai'leq Hayes, M.D.,M.E.O.P.,F.R.O.S.,r.R.S.E. Alfred 
House, Birkenhead. 

1871. JHiGum, Clement, B.A., F.O.S. 103 HoUand-road, Kensington, 
London, W. 

1854. JHiggins, Bey. Heney H., M.A. The Asylum, RainhiU, Liver- 
pool. 

1861, ^Hig^s, James. Stocks House, Cheetham, hlanchester. 

1870. Alfred. 44 Upper Parliam&nt^i^eety Liverpool. 

Hildyard, Rev. James, B.D,, F.O.P.S. Ingoldshy, near Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 

Hill, Arthur. Bruce Castle, Tottenham, Middlesex. 
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1873. §Hillj Charles. Eockhurst, West HoatUey, East Grinstead. 

Eev. Edward, M.A., F.G.S. Sheering Rectory, Harlow. 

1857. §Hm, John, C.E., M.E.I.A., F.E.G.S.L County Snrreyor’s Office, 

Ennis, Ireland. 

1871. JHill, Lawrence. The Ejiowe, Greenock. 

*HrLL, Sir Eowlaot), KG.B., D.O.L., F.R.S., F.E.A.S. Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 

1864. William. Comhe Sayj Bristd, 

1876. JHill, William H. Barlanark, Shettleston, N.B. 

1863. {Hills, F. 0. Chemical Works, Deptford, Kent, S.E. 

1871. Thomas Hyde. 338 Oxford-street, London, W. 

1858. {Hitcks, Eev. Thomas, B.A., F.E.S. Stancliff House, Clevedon, 

Somerset. 

1870. {Hinde, G. J. Buenos Ayres. 

Rvthdley^ Bev. H. J. Edlmyton, LmcolnsJdre. j 

""Hindmarsh, Luke. Alnhank House, Alnwick. 

1865. {Hinds, James, M.D. Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

1863. {Hinds, William, M.D. Parade, Birmingham, 

1861. *Hinmers, William. Cleveland House, Birkdale, Southport. 

1858. {Hirst, John, jun. Dohcross, near Manchester. 
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■^oL. 11.— Personal and Liierary . 

VoL. 111 .— Historical and bPECULATivE 
VoL. IV.— Foreign .... 

Vols. V. and VI.— Ecclesi.utical . 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


DR. SMILES’ NEW WORKS. 

Life of Thomas Edward, Shoemaker of 
Banff, Scotch Naturalist. With Portrait and 30 
Ilbistratio7is. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

Life of Robert Dick, Baker of Thurso, 

Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait and 50 
Illustrations. Croton Zvo. 12 s. 

‘'It \\as my gratification, a second time, to meet with a remarkable man in the town of 
Tlmrso, named Robert Dick, a baker by tiade. I am proud to call him my distinguibhcd 
fnend. Here is a man w’ho i:. earning his daily bread by hard work, who is obliged to read 
and study by night ; and yet who is able to instruct the Dircctoi -General of the Googiaphical 
Society. ’’—Silt Roderick Murchison. 


History of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 

Derived entirely from Monuments. 

WITH A MEMOIR ON THE EXODUS OF THE ISRAELITES. 

By HENRY BRUGSOH BEY. 

Translated by H. DANBY SEYMOUR and PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 

With Maps and 1 / lustrations. 2 J^ols. %z<o. 30.?. 

The History of Egypt now offered to the English reader is distinct fiom the long train of 
able and interesting works w'hich, in opening to the last and the present generations the life 
and stoiy of the Old Egyptians, as by a new revelation, have at the same time thrown a clear 
and vivid light on many portions of Holy Scripture. 

It embodies the Herculean task of weaving the testimony of the Egyptian records, W'hether 
inscribed on the monuments or written on the countless rolls of papyrus, into a consecutive 
history, derived solely from these ancient and authentic sources, and free from all the 
colouring of external traditions. 


Six Months in Ascension. An Unscientific 

Account of a Scientific Expedition. 

By Mrs. GILL. 

Prefaced by a Brief and Popular History of the Methods employed 
TO Discover the Sun's Distance from the Earth. 

By DAVID GILL. 

. With Map. Crown Svo. gs. 

A Scientific^ Expedition may be said to have two histones. The one treats of the special 
objects of the Expedition, the other of the personal adventures of those concerned in it. It is 
only the former which finds permanent record lu the transactions of Scientific Societies ; the 
latter too often remains unwntten. 

^ This little work must be regarded as one side of the history of one step, and derives its 
interest from its truthfulness as a record of an attempt to solve a great problem, viz., the 
Distmce of the Earth from the Sim. 
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The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptians. Tlieir Private Life, Government, Lavjs, 
Arts, Manufactures, Religion, Agriculture, Early His- 
tory, <5fc., derived from a Comparison of the Paintings, 
Scidpticres, and Mommicnts still existing, with the 
Accounts of Ancient Authors. 

By SIR J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. 

A JVezu Edition^ uith Additions hy the late Author, Tezdsed and Edited 

By SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D. 

With Coloured Plates and 500 Illustrations. 3 Vols, Medium %vo, S4r. 

** The present edition has been prepared from the notes and manuscript which the late Sir 
(Gardner Wilkinson left behind, with the addition of fiesh matter contributed by the Editor. 
^"ery little of the oiiginal text has been omitted, and only those statements and opinions w'hich 
the progress of science no longer regards as useful or correct ; while new views and facts 
acquired by the progress of Egyptian research have been embodied in notes or inserted in 
the text. 

" The great merit of the acute observation of the Author, and the exhaustive illustrations of 
Egyptian manners and customs as depicted by the monuments, have made the present work a 
text-book on the subject, both foi the general public and individual students ; its chief 
excellence consists in the great tiouble which the author took in explaining and companng 
Egyptian and Greek notions .” — Editors Preface. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

The Wild Sports and Natural History 

of the Highlands of Scotland. 

By CHARLES ST. JOHN. 

The niusiratioHs by Whymper, Corbould, Collins, Elwes, and Harrison Weir. 
With 70 Woodcuts of Birds, Beasts, Views, &c. Crown Svo. 15J. 

Though this work is admitted to take rank with White's “Selbome’' and Walton's 
"Angler,^' no attempt has hitherto been made to illustrate the scenes, anecdotes, and Jerce 
natural so graphically described by Mr. bt. John. This want— to which attention has often 
been called — it is the object of the present edition to supply. Great pains hai e been taken in 
illustiating this edition, accurately to enter into the spint, and, where possible, to depict the 
actual scene of the events described in the text. 

“To the naturalist who loves to know the habits of an animal in its native haunts, this 
book must be a treasure. Every picture in the book is a masterpiece in its way.” — Haiure. 


Researches into the Rarly History of 

Mankind, aiid the Development of Civilization. 

By E. B. TYLOR, F.R.S. 

Third Edition, Revised. Svo 12s. 

“It would be impossible to give any idea of the interesting series of facts brought together 
n an eminently suggestne manner in this valuable book .” — Westminster Review, 
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Life of folm lVilso?i, D.D. [of Bombay) ; 
Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Scholar in 
the East. 


By GEORGE SMITH. LL.D. 

With Portrait and lUustratiojis, Svo, i8j. 

For 47 years, as a public man and a missionary, he worked, he wrote, he spoke, and in 
countless ways he joyfully toiled for the people of India. While viceroys and governors, 
scholars and travellers, officials and merchants, succeeded each other, and passed away aU too 
rapid!}’, he remained a permanent living force, a mediator between the natives and the 
governing class, an interpreter of the various Asiatic races, creeds, and longings, to their 
alien but benevolent rulers. From Central India to Central Africa, and from Cabul to 
Comonn, there are thousands who call John Wilson blessed .” — Authors Preface. 

“This volume displays a masterly knowledge of Indian affairs. J/cz// Gazette. 


The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 

By GEORGE DENNIS. 

A New Edition. Revised and Enlaeged so as to iNCorroRATE all the 
MOST Recent Discoveries. 

With Maps and 200 TUnstraiions. 2 Vols. Mcdmin Svo. 42s. 

“Since the publication of the former edition of this work in 1848, many important 
discoveries have been made in Etruria ; and the interest in such discoveries has so greatly 
increased that museums ha\e I cen establEhed in not a few provincial towns, and private 
collections have become numerous. I have had the gratification of learning that the former 
edition of this work, apart from literary and antiquarian considerations, has received the 
approval of not a few who ha\e used it as a guide, on account of the conscientious accuiacy 
of its descriptions. I trust that the present issue will maintain its reputation in this respect, 
for to ensure correctness has been my primary endca\our .'' — Authors Preface. * 

“ A very full andxaluable book, which everyone intei'cstcd in art and archaeology should 
read. —Builder. 


British Buj''ma and its People ; Sketches of 
the Nat he Manners, Customs, and Religion. 

By Oapt. C. J. F, S. FORBES, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &c., 

Officiating Deputy-Commissioner, British Curina. 

Crown loj. 6d. 


Physical Geography. 

The Races of British Burma. 
Social Life and Manners. 
Agriculture, Trades, &c. 
Amusements. 

FtsrivALs and Feasts. 


contents: 

Superstitions, Folk-lorf, &c. 

Wild Tribes of British Burma. 
Burman Buddhism. 

The Burman Phooncyees or Monks. 
Language and Literature, 


the twenty years more than doubled its revenue and its 
L commerce, we think deserves to be a litUe better known 

“ We can confidently recommend a perusal of Captain Forbes’ book."— F/V/a^. 
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A Descriptive Catalogtie of the Etched 
Work of Rembrandt Von Rhyn ; preceded by 
a Life and Genealogy. 

By CHAS. H. MIDDLETON, B.A. 

With 12 Plates* Medium %vo* 315’, ^d. 

"Havinq^ for five and twenty years been an earnest admirer of the works of the great 
Dutch Master, and having acquainted myself with the well-known Catalogues, I have long 
been of opinion that there is room for another which, while it presents an accurate account of 
the vanous States in which these etched works exist, shall form an index to the large public 
collections, and by a careful re-arrangement shall give a clearer ^^ew of Rembrandt's work as 
a whole and convey an idea of the order m which the several works were executed ” — Authors 
Preface, 

Lectures on the Rise and Development of 
MedicBval A rchitecture. Delivered at the 
Royal Academy. 

By Sir Q. GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 

CONTENTS : 

The Claims of Medley al Arciiitec- The XIIIth Century. 

TURK UPON OUR STUDY. RATIONALE OF GoiHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Sketch of the Rise of Medllval A Digression concerning Windows. 

Architecture. The Pracpical Study op Gothic 

The Transition. Architecture. Domes, &c. 

With 450 Illustrations, 2 Vols, Medium 8m 42J; 

The Witness of the Psalms to Christ 

and Christianity. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1S76. 

By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., 

Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

Setond Edition^ Revised and greatly Enlarged, 8m I4r. 

"The Bishop has chosen a grand and noble subject; one which he is pre-eminently 
qualified to deal \\ith, and on which we have no hesitation in saying he has given us, not an 
exhaustive — for when will the fountain of inspired song cease to flow ?— but a soad, instructive, 
and a most charming book."— yt/A// Bull, 

♦ — ^ — 

The Temples of the fv^s^ attd the other 

Btiildings in the Haram A rea at yeriisalem. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. 

With Plates a}td Woodcuts, ^0, 42s, 

"Mr. Fergusson's splcTidid volume, is unquestionably a work that has severely taxed his 
thought and his time, and reflects great credit on the industry, enthusiasm and ability to 
which it so an.pl} testifies *1/ fn ,g /\st. 
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Cyprus; its History, Art, and Antiquities. 
A Narrative of Researches ajid Excavations 
during Ten Years' Residence in that Island, 

By General LOUIS P. Dl OESNOLA. 

With Map and 400 lllusirations. Medium Sro. 50J. 

“ Incomparably the best English book on the subiectC— Saturday Review, 

“The work is well witten, and as diverting as it is instructive." — Times, 


A SECOND SERIES OF 

Classic Preachers of the English CImreh. 

LECTURES DELIVERED AT ST. JAMES’S, 1S78. 

CONTENTS : 

BULL {The Pnmitlve Preacher') Rev. W. Warburton, M.A, 

HORSLEY {The Scholarly Preachef) LORD BiSHOP OF Ely. 

TAYLOR {The E^iglish Chrysostom) CANON Barry, 

SANDERSON {The fndicious Preacher).,, Lord Bishop OF Derry AND RapiiOE. 

TILLOTSON {I he Practical Preacher) Rev. W. G. Humphry, B.D. 

ANDREWES {The Catholic Preacher) Rev. H. J. North, M.A. 

Post%vo. qs, 6 d, 

“This second series will not be less acceptable than the former, which, so deser\’edly, met 
with large approval." — Scottish Guardian, 

The Students Elements of Geology. 

By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Bart. 

Third Edition., thoroughly Reroised. With 600 Plusirations, Post %vo, gs. 

“The present edition has been re\'ised and corrected throughout, receiving such additions 
rnd corrections as the results of more recent investigations seemed to require. At the same 
time care has been taken not to alter the original character of the book." — Editor's Preface. 

“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological student W'hat Sir John Herschel did for 
the student of astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young beginners in natural science 
h.ul long w'antccl a short manual of geology at a reasonable price, which .should yet contain a 
full explanation of the leading facts and principles of the science. N ow they have it. ' ' — Exam iner. 


A Mamial of Naval Arcliitechtre. For 

the Use of Officers of the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine, Shipowners, Shipbuilders, and Yachtsmen. 

By W. H. WHITE, Assistant-Constructor, Royal Navy. 

With 130 Illustrations, Svo, 24J. 

“ Mr. VTiite's manner is excellent, and as his wrork embraces in a concise and clear form 
an that is at present known of naval science, it can conscientiously be recommended as a 
t^tworthy preceptor. All who take an interest in ships, w'hether they be war, merchant, or 
pej^ure ships, such as yachts, will find in the ‘ Manual ' all that science can teach them*" — 
Field, 
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DR. SOHLIEMANN’S WORKS. 

Troy and its Remains. A Narrative of 
Discoveries and Researches made on the Site 
of and in the Trojan Plain. 

With 500 Illustrations, Medium Svo, 42s, 

Mycenm and Tiryns. A Narrative of 
Researches and Discoveries on the Sites of 
those Cities. The Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

With Maps and 500 Illustrations, Medium Svo. 5CXf. 

"Dr. Schliemaim may fairly be called the creator of Homeric archaeology. " — Times. 

« 

Old English Plate: Ecclesiastical Deco- 
rative and Domestic. Its Makers and Marks. 
With Improved Tables of the Date Letters used in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

By WILFRED JOSEPH CRIPPS, M.A., Barristei^at-Uw. 

With 80 Elustrations. Medium Svo. 21s. 

" We may confidently say that 'Cripps on Old English Plate’ ^\ill henceforth be found on 
the shelves of every library w 01 thy of the name, and be recognized for \\hat it is— the best 
work on its own subject .” — Pall Mall Gancttc. 

^ 

Pioneering in South Brazil. Three Years 
of Forest and Prairie Life in the Province of 
Parana. 

By THOS. P. BIGG WITHER. 

With Map and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24s. 

"Volumes of genuine and varied interest and much instruction. Mr. Wither is an 
e\cellent observer, and his book abounds \\ith information on the natives, the namral history 
and physical geography of the legion. He met with many adventures and suffered much 
from heat and insects, but altogether he seems to have had a thoroughly enjoyable time of it. 
He WTites throughout in an attractive and simple style, and his work must be regarded as an 
important contnbution to a knowledge of the luxunant region wth which it deals. Nature. 
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HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

Euglaud Ciud ; Alphabetically arranged, 

and forming a Companion Volume to Bradshaw's 
Railway Tables. With Map. Post Hvo. los. 

Tuyksy in A sin ; Constantinople, The Bosphorus, 
Dardanelles, Plain of Troy, Brousa, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Coasts of the Black Sea, Arnwiia, 
Euphrates Valley route to India, Cfc. Elew Edition. 
Maps and Plans. Post Zvo. lo^. 

Algsvici and Twits; Carthage, Algiers., Constan- 
tine., Oran, the Atlas Range, &c. New Edition. 
Maps. Post 8z'o. los. 

ISf OythciTtVptoil Cind Rutlctnd ; Peto-borotigh, Tow- 
cester, Daventry, Market Harborough, Kettering, 
Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, 
Oakham, Cfc. Map. Post Zvo. *]s. 6d. 

iTclctnd ; Dublin, Belfast, Giant's Causeway, Donegal, 

Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Wick- 
low, Killarney, Bantry, Glengaidff, &c. Revised 
Edition. Maps and Plans. Post Zvo. ioj. 

. 

Purity in Musical Art. 

By A. F. JUSTUS THIBAUT 

TR\NSL\TFD I ROM IHE CrRMAN, WITH A VRrrAIORY MIMOIR, 

By W, H. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

Post%zo, *js,6L 

“The geneial aim of the \olume h so hi^h, and its \\hole tone so cxcelknt, that it h \\cll 
Ihe translation, which is dedicated to the Bach Lho i, is eeccedmgly good. 

4 

Titian. His Ldfe and Times, with some 
Account of his Family, chiefly from Unpub- 
lished Records. 


By 


d. A. CROWE, and G. 

Portrait and Ilhtsti atiom. 


B. CAVALCASELLE. 

2 Vols, %V0, 42 J. 

"No such gap has existed m the history of art as that which is filled bv the tiiesent 

®“P®^seded We cannot make an abstract of nine 

contnbm.on 
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The People of Turkey ; a Twenty Years 

Residence among the Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Ttirks, and Armenians, 

By AN ENGLISH CONSUL’S WIFE, 

Edited by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

2 Fols^ Crow 7 i Sw. 21 a 

‘‘ It is a real pleasure to come at last upon a work which bears the stamp of genuine 
knowledge of the subject, and of serious endeavour to rise out of the false lights of party 
doctrine and tell us simply what manner of men these people of Turkey are/’ — Thnes, 


Leaves from my Sketch Book. A Selection 
from Sketches made during many Tours. By 
E. W. Cooke, R.A. 50 Plates. 2 Vols. Small folio. 
2 ,\s. 6d. each. 

First Series : — Paris — Arles — Monaco — Nurembuig — Switzerland — Rome — Egypt, &c. 
Second Series '.—Venice — Naples— Pompeii — Ptestum- The Nile, &c. 

“An acceptable work, \vhether for the drawing-table of fashionable dikttatiU, or for study 
by art tyros. The illustrations form, of course, the most important portion of the contents, 
and the majority of these deserve high praise, both for correctness of drawing and clear 
engraving. ' — 

# 

Field Paths and Green Lanes ; an 
Account of Rambles in Surrey, Sussex, and 
Herefordshire. 

By LOUIS J. JENNINGS. 

Second Edition, Illnstratcd hy J, \Y. WIIYMPER. Post %vo, los. 6d. 

“There is a breeziness and freshness about this pleasant volume which will commend it 
equally to dwellers in town and country, Mr. Jennings writes simply and easily, with a 
purpose and without a moral. In all places he finds something appropriate to say, something 
fresh to point out, sometliing worthy to describe.”— 


Scepticism in Geology, and the Reasons 

for it. An Assemblage of Facts from Nature com- 
bining to invalidate and refute the Geological Theory 
of “ Causes now in Action^ 

By VERIFIER. 

Second Edition Revised, With Woodcuts, Post Svo, 6s. 

“A sprightly little book called ‘Scepticism in Geology’ has recentiy ^own that 
‘ orthodox ’ geologists may possibly have misinterpreted some of the most important texts 
from which tiiey preach their sermons on stQnQsl'-Speciator, 
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ST. JAMES’S LECTURES. 

I. — 1875-76. — Companions for the Devout 

Life. With Preface by Rev. J. E. Kempe, M.A., 
Rector of St. fames's. Post %vo. 6j. 

** A volume of more than ordinary interest. The hooks selected are well known, and 
fevourites with large numbers of readers. The lecturers have all treated their respective 
subjects simply and practically, their aim having been to malce these ‘ Companions to the 
Devout life’ more companionable and useful than they have hitherto Church Rev tervo. 

II. — 1877-78. — Classic Preachers of the 

English Church. 2 vols. Post %vo. ^s. 6d. each. 

“l^Iasterly as these discourses are, it is not as sermons that we regard them. This 
criticism apart—and it does not really touch the substantial merits of these volumes— there is 
little but what w^e can unreservedly praise.” — Spectator, 

^ 

My Boyhood ; a Tr^Le Story of Ccnmtry 

Life and Aduenhires for the Old and Yotmg. 

By H. 0. BARKLEY. 

Author of Bulgaria North of the Balkans.” 

With Illustrations hy CORBOULD. Post 8z'0. 6s, 

" This is about as good a book of its kind as we have ever seen.*’ — Speciaior, 

"The adventures are so plainly real, and are told with such total absence of egotism 
although personal, that boys will thoroughly appreciate them. It is the genuine biography of 
a typical boy ," — Public Opiuioft. 

England and R^tssia in the Ease. A 
Series of Papers on the Political and Geo- 
graphical Condition of Central Asia. 

By Major-Gen. Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, K.O.B.. F.R.S. 

Member of the Council of India. 

Second Edition, Map, %vo, 12s. 

"A valuable contribution to the modern history of Central Asia. There is no single 
chapter which does not merit careful study, and none from which the reader will rise without 
a solution of some disputed point in geography, without a more distinct light thrown back on 
Oriental tendencies and traditions, and without a more clear conception of the single- 
mindedness, the persistence, and the adaptation of means to ends, displayed by Russian 
autocrats of the field or Cabinet, in carrying out the policy of Peter the Great.” — Saturday 
Review, 

-o- 

A Treatise on the Attgustinian Doctrine 

of Predestination. 

By the late J. B, MOZLEY, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 

New Edition. Cromn 8 vo, ^s, 

has contributed a volume which we believe will live. His plummet has 
somided the depths of controversies which have engaged the most luminous minds for ages, 
and he comes to the only conclusion concerning them which it is in the province of the human 
mind to form. —The Press, 
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Masters m Rnglish TJwology, The King s 

College LecUires^ 1877 . Post 8 vo. ^s. 6 cl. 


contents: 


Hooker, Canon Barry, 

Andrewes, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Chillingworth, Professor Plumplre. 


Whichcote and Smith, Canon Wcsicott. 
Jeremy Taylor, Canon Farrar. 
Pearson, Professor CliGetham. 


With an Introduction by ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 

"The whole series of lectures is most scholarly and able, and will do much to sharpen the 
reader’s appreciation of this interesting period of our Church history. The great men whose 
names head these lectures are sketched for us by firm and skilful hands. ‘ Masters m 
Theology' ought to talcc a noticeable place among our current theological literature. — 
Literary Churchman, 


A History of the English Chtreh. From 
the Accession of Henry VI 11. to ike Silencing 
of Convocation in the i8th Century. 

By G. G. PERRY, M.A., Hon. Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Waddington. 

Post Zvo. 7x. 6 d, 

" Canon Perry's ‘ History of the Knglish Church,' is, in brief, the best book of its kind that 
we have ever read, and we strongly advise the adoiition of it as a te.xt book in theological 
seminaries. ” — LiUraty Churchman, 


The Talm^Ld ; Selected Extracts from it, 

chiefly illustrating the Teaching of flie Bible. With an 
Introduction describing its general Character. 

By Rev. JOSEPH BARCLAY, LL.D. 

Illustrations, %vo, 14^, 

" Dr. Barclay ha's admirably performed the task which he assigned to himstdf, and ns 
the result, we have a deeply interesting volume, whicli will be sure to receive n cordial 
welcome from Biblical students as a uiost valuable addition to standard works of reference*.** — 
BngUsh IndepemUnt, 

A Mamtal of Ecclesiastical History 

dun ng the First Ten Centuries; from its Foundation 
to the F%ill Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire 
and the Papal Power. 

By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 

Author of “ The Student's Old and New Testament Histories.” 

lUusiraiions, PostZvo, ^s, 6 d, 

"We can recommend this as a very useful manual, by a painstaking and conscientious 
writer.” — School Guardian, 
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Nyassa. A yournal of Occurrences in 

Exploring the Lake, and Establishing the Missionary 
and Commercial Settlement of Livingstonial* 

By E. D. YOUNG, R.N. 

Edited by Rev. HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.S. 

Suond Edition, With Map Post 8w. 6d, 

*' This Journal will serve many purposes larely served by books of tiavel m that quaiter of 
the world . . . One of the most gratif>ing features in the chaimmg volume is the 
e\idence it affords abundantly of the affection and honoiu with which the English arc 
welcomed in the heart of Africa ’ — Standaid. 

4 

Notes on the Churches of Kent 

By the late SIR STEPHEN R. GLYNNE, Bart. 

With a Preface by W. H. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

With Illustrations, %zo, I2s, 

book which will be \ery\aluable to the aichseologist, and we hope that the present 
instalment will be so successful as to lead to a publication of the complete notes, which will 
form a most acceptable contnbution to the history of church aichitectme in England In the 
meantime the portion now published contains much in which dwclleis in Kent will take 
especial interest * — John Bull 


A Visit to the Sacred City of the Moors. 
A Journey from Trifoli in Barbary to the 
Holy City of Kairwan. 

By EDWARD RAE, 

Author of the “ Land of th^ North Wind.’* 

With Map and 6 Etchings, Ciozon Szo. I2s. 

"Mr Rae's pleasant and amusing nan rtivc contuns mformition which is of considoiahle 
value to histoncrl students \\ e can say of it with tiuth, wlut ccrtunly cinnot be said of the 
great majonty of modern books of tia\cl, that its pubhcation is a distinct gam to oui 
hierature —Acadmy, 


The Tower of London. Notices of Historic 

Persons buried in the Chapel of the Toiocr of London. 
With an Account of the Discovery of the supposed 
Remains of Queen Amie Boleyn. 

By DOYNE O. BELL, F.S.A. 


With 2&f Zllusti ations, %vo, 14 J 

" This volume has been evcciited with industry and care, and is full of curious reading , it 
IS one which we can heartily recommend."— 
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Notebook of Sir fohn Northcote, M.P. m 

tJu Lojij Parliament. Containing Menm'anda of 
Proceedings during its First Session, 1640. From 
the MS. in the possession of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart, 

Edited, with a Memoir, by A. H. A. HAMILTON. 

Crtmn %vo, 9J, 

" This \vork opens up a subject of singulair interest both to the student of history and the 
more p^eneral reader We recommend it heaitily . ' — Standard 


Freedom of Science in the Modern State. 

By RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, 

Professor of Pathology in the University of Berlin. 

Second Edition, Fcjff, %vc. 2$, 

“This remaikable pamphlet is a speech by a scientific man in Germany, whose authority 
no man of science in any country will dispute. The name of Professoi Viichow is at the 
present day, and must always remain, one of the most distinguished m the history of 
pathological research. It was deliveied at the annual gathering of German Natuml Philo- 
sophers and Physicians of Munich. ” — Quarterly Review^ January, 1878. 


Dictionary of Christian Antiqtiities. Com- 
prising the Histoiy, Institutions, and Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, from the Time of the Apostles 
to the Age of Charlemagne, 

By Various Writers. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., & Rev. Professor OHEETHAM, M.A. 

With Illmiratioiis, (To be completed in 2 vols ) Vol. /. Medium Sro, 31^. 6 d, 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography^ 
Literature, Sects, and Doctrines. From the 
Time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagiu. 

By Various Writers. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Rev. Professor WAGE, M.A. 

(To he completed in 3 toU.) Vol. /. Medium Sw. 31/. (id. 
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The Speakers Commentary on the Bible. 
Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision of 
the Translation. 

Edited by F, C. COOK, M.A,, Oanon of Exeter. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Compute in 6 Vols, 

VoL. I. —Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteionomy. 30J, 

VoLS. II. and III.— -Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chionicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther 361. 


Medmm Zvo, £6 15J. 

VoL. IV.— Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Solomon. 24J. 

VoL. V.— Isaiah, Jeiemiah, Lamenta- 
tions. 20X. 

Yol. VI — Ezekiel, Daniel, The Minor 
Prophets. 25^. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


To be completed in 4 Vois, Medium Zvo, 


Vol. I.:— General Introduction, 
\Vm. Thomson, D.D , Archbishop of 
Yoik, St. Matthew, H. L. hlansel, 
D.D,, late Dean of St. Paul’s, and The 


Editor. St. Mark, The Editor. St. 
Luke, W. Basil Jones, D D , Bishop of 
St. David’s, and Ihe Editor. iZs, 
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An A tlas of A ncient Geography. Biblical 

and Classical. Intended to illustrate SmitJis 
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Commentary on the Bible.” 

Compiled under the Superintendence of WM. SMITH, D.C.L., 
and GEORGE GROVE, F.R.G.S. 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT, GIVING THE SOURCES AND 
AUTHORITIES, INDICES, &c. 

With 43 Maps. FohOi halfhcnmd. £6 6s, 


Annals of Winchcombe and Sndeley. 

By EMMA DENT. 

With 120 Foi ti aits f Plates, and Woodcuts, efo, 421’. 

“This IS a thoroughly pleasant book, delightful to read and beautiful to look upon, with 
Its targe, clearly printed pages and \ariet} of well-executed illusUations One chief pleasure 
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Life of Samuel Wllberforce, D.D., 

LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD AND WINCHESTER. 

By REV. A. B. ASHWBLL, M.A., 

Canon of the Cathedial and Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. 

"With Poi baits, &c. To be completed in 3 yoIs. Vol. L Svo. 


Adventures and Discoveries 
among the Lakes and Mountains 
of Eastern Africa. 

From tlie Journals of tke late OAPT, F. ELTON*, 

Late of the Prince of Wales’s Regiment of Foot, and A D C. to Lord Strathnaim, and H.B M. Consul 

tn Mozambique. 

Edited and Completed by H. B. COTTEBILL, F.B.G.S. 

With 3 Maps and Illusliations from the Authoi’s sketches. Svo. 

“Knowing that I have broken entirely new giound, I believe I have some acceptable 
experiences ot interest to relate, and theretore Iimoke those kindly powers to my assistance 
who enable mortal man to tell a story worth the heanng . who kindly show him where he is 
to begin It and where he is to end it, what he is to put into it and what he is to lea\e out, how 
much of It he is to cast into a shade and whereabouts he is to throw his hght.'— Consul 
Ih.roN. 
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Memoir of Bishop Stanley. 

With Extracts from tiil JOURNALS and LETTERS of his Widow, 

CATHERINE STANLEY. 

By A. P. STANLEY, D.B., 
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Revised and Enlaiged Edition. Ciown Svo. 

A History of Ancient Geography. 

By E. H. BXnratTRT, F.B.(S.S. 

2 voK Svo. 


A New Life of Albert Durer. 

WITH A HISTORY OF IIIS ART. 

By MOBITZ THATTSING, 

Keeper of Archduke Albert’s Art Collections at Vienna. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN WITH THE AUTHOR’S SANCTION, 

With Portrait and Illustiation.s. 2 vols. Medium Svo. 

The Cathedral : 

Its Necessary Place in the Life and Work 
of the Church. 

By ED'WABD WHITE BENSOIT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Truro. 

Crown Svo. 6 j . (J^eady.) 

Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

By GEO. G.PEBET, Hon. Canon of LUTCOLN & Eector of Waddington, 

and Author of “ History of the English Qm ch,” 

With Toi trait, Cio%\n Svo, 
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The Italian Principia. Part I. 

A FIRST ITALIAN COURSE, CONTAINING A GRAMMAR, DELECTUS 
EXERCISE BOOK, WITH VOCABULARIES, AND MATERIALS FOR 
ITALIAN CONVERSATION. 

On the Plan of Dr. William Smith’s Principia Latina. 

B7 SIGNOR RIOOI. 
i 2 mo. 


The Greek Verb, 

ITS STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 

By PBiOEESSOB G. OTJBTraS^ 

Of the University of Leipzig. 

Tiandated into English, with the Author’s sanction. 

By A. S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin and Comparative Philology, ani 
E, B. ENGLAND, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Classics, 

Owens College, Manchester. 

8vo. 


Mediaeval Latin-English Dictionary. 

In Imitationt of the Great Work of DUCANGE. 

Re-arranged and Edited in accordance with the Modern Science of Philology. 

By E. A. BATMAN, B.B., 

Prebendary of Sarum, formerly Fellow mid Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Assisted by J. H. HESSELS. 

Small 4to. 

Metallurgy. 

THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS FROM THEIR ORES, 
AND ADAPTING THEM TO VARIOUS PURPOSES 
OF MANUFACTURE. 

Silver. 

By JOHN PBBCT, M.D., F.R.S., 

Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Government School of Mines. 

With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 

The Lex Salica; 

THE TEN EMENDED TEXTS WITH THE GLOSSES. 

Edited (the Interfretation of the Glosses) 

By Br. H. BERNy 

Professor of Sanscrit, University of Leyden. 

The Texts, newly collated, with Glossary, Introduction, &c., 

By J. H. HESSELS, 

Joint Editor of The New Ducange's “ Mediae\al Latin English Dictionary.* 

4 to. 
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Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
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Bv Various Writers. 

Edited l)y WM. SIdITH, D.C.L., and HENRY WAGE, H.A. 

(To be completed in 3 yoIs.) Vol. 2. Medium 8vo. 

In this volume the articles on Anglo-Saxon History have been contributed chiefly by 
Professor Stubbs and Professor Blighty of Oxford, and by Ca 7 i 07 t Paine, of York. JJr. 
Benson, the Bishop of Truro, has treated all names connected with St. Cyprian. The 
Dea7i of Canterbury has written on Ephraim Syrus. Professor Lightfoot contributes an 
article on Eusebius the historian, Professor Lipsius, of Jena, has contributed articles on 
Epiphanius, and the Apocryphal Gospels. Pi'ofessor Swainson has written on the Rule 
of Faith, the Incarnation, and some kindred subjects. Professor Salmon, of Dublin, has 
treated Gnosticism and many important names connected with that subject. Piofeisor 
Bright contributes articles on the Alexandrian Fathers, and the Rev. J. Barmby, of 
Durham, on the Popes. Professor Bryce, of Oxford, has treated Justinian. Other 
important articles are contributed by the Rra. Bannby of Durham, the Pezf. C. li'. 
Boase, of Exeter College, Oxford, T, R. Buchanan, Esq., of All Souls’ College, the 
Reo. Chancellor Cazenerve, of Edinburgh, the Rev. J. Lleivellyn Davies, the Rcik Pi ofessor 
Dickson, of Glasgow, the Rero. Canon Elliott, the Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes, the Rw. Canon 
Venables, the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fre^nantle, the Rev. J. M. Fuller, the Rrv. Dr. 
Chtsburg, the Rev. Dr. Edersheim, the Rev. H. S. Holland, PHs. Humphrey Wart, the 
Rev. Professor Leaihes, the Rev. Professor Milligan, of Aberdeen, the Rev. Dr. PluinptJ e, 
the Rev. 1 . Gregory Smith, the Rev. Professm- Stezuart, of Glasgow, the Rev. John 
Wordsworth, of Brasenose College, Oxford, the Rev. H. B. Swete, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, the Rev. A. M. Mason, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and others. 


Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 

COMPRISING THE HISTORY, INSTITUTIONS, AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF THE CPIRISTIAN CHURCH, FROM THE TIME OF THE 
APOSTLES TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

By Various AVriters. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., & Rev. Professor CHEETHAM, M.A. 

AYith Illustrations. Vol. II. (completing the work). Medium 8vo. 


The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle. 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, AND OF THE 
PARAPHRASE OF ANDRONICUS, 

Together with Philosophical Essays, Introductions and Analyses. 
Designed for the use of Students at the Universilies. 

By WALTEB M. HATCH, M.A., 

Late Fellow of New College, Oxford. • 

2 vols. 8vo. 
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London; Past and Present. 

By the late PETER CTOTlSriErG-HAM, F.S.A. 

In this work will be found much antiquarian, historical, and entertaining information, 
together with ample descriptions of all the streets and buildings of note now to be seen, 
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Revised and Edited by JAIiOSS THORNE, E.S.A., 

Aulhor of the “ Handbook to the Eaviioiii, of London.” 

Aen> Edition, Svo. 


New and Copious Dictionary of 
the English Language. 

FOR PRACTICAL REFERENCE, METHODICALLY ARRANGED, AND 
BASED UPON THE BEST PHILOLOGICAL AUTHORITIES. 
Medium Svo. 


A Glossary of Peculiar 

Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words 
and Phrases. 

ETYMOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 

By HENRY TITLE, C.B., and ARTHUR BURNELL, Ph.D. 

Svo. 


Handbook of Familiar Quotations 
from English Authors. 

Fourth Editioiiy revised and enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 
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